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SECRETARY BAKER 
ANSWERS CRITICS 


Makes Them Look Like a 
Plugged Nickel. 


Bunch of Croakers are Given a 
Soijar Plexus Blow by Facts 
and Figures. 


The Ledger last week contained 
an article commending President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker, Since 
that article was written U. 8. 
Senator Chamberlain made a! 
vicious attack on the President and 
Secretary Baker which was spread 
broadcast over the United States. 

In his own defense and that of 
the administration Secretary Baker 
made a good talk before the com- 
mittee at Washington Monday. 
At least we may know that he is 
an able man when it comes to 
presenting a case for consideration. 

‘And we wonder if he is not 
‘entirely justified in his contention 
that Senator Chamberlain in his 
talks has placed all emphasis on 
the exceptions in the management 
of the war department. 

Mr. Baker is frank in admission 
that some mistakes have been 
made; we are expected to under- 
stand that mistakes are unavoid- 
able when it comes to doing a big 
piece of work, a tremendous work, 
in shortest time. 

Mr. Baker says that mistakes 
have been rectified, also that when 


| these are shown to have_hegp, 
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Makes Them Look Like a 
i= Plteg red Nickel. 
Fe et 
pe at 
[Bunch of Croakers are Given a 
Solar Plexus Blow by Facts 
; aug Figures. 


The Ledger last week contained 
| an article commending President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker, Since 
j that article was written U. 8.) 

| Senator Chamberlain made a! 
vicious attack on the President and | 
Secretary Baker which was spread 
broadcast over the United States. 
In his own defense and that of 
the administration Secretary Baker 
‘made a good talk before the com- 
mittee at Washington Monday. 
At least we may know that he is 
an able man when it comes to 
presenting a case for consideration. 

‘And we wonder if he is not 
entirely justified in his contention 
that Senator Chamberlain in his 
talks has placed all emphasis on 
the exceptions in the management 
of the war department. 

Mr. Baker is frank in admission 
that some mistakes have been 
t made; we are expected to under- 

stand that mistakes are unavoid- 
able when it comes to doing a big 
piece of work, a tremendous work, 
in shortest time. 

Mr. Baker says that mistakes 

have been rectified, also that when 
| these are shown to have been due 
j to the inchompstency of men other 
men have been put in charge of 
the work. 
Mr. Baker feels entirely sure 
that as a result of this the army 
work gets handled in better shape 
as the days go by, feels sure that 
the progress made should be 
| encouraging. 
| He does not.make his talk for 
the f excusing any errors: 
Hate Be. 


lave been spare, 


~ President Wilson soo that Secre- 

tary Baker is one of the ablest 
men he has ever met; later more of 
us may come to the conclusion 
that the president isn’t far wrong 
in his estimate. 


A similar to-do is made over the 
fact that there were not enough rifles || 

i iia to provide one for every man in the: 
i eg 0M training camps; yet any military man 

“ak, Senter aeons i ie and knows that with only one rifle to two 
Mes Geiien a. atria s ohare men it is perfectly feasible to proceed 
Beat Bee. coe ce aot ey |with the training of new forces, and 
stindtly Beier ia ieee eae ©, 1S to carry it on for many weeks as rap- 
= Be eae oe ee a pape idly as the men can absorb the train- 
Rahs, i malicious|ing, and that the shortage need not 
; : e Chicago Tribune} qelay the final results of the training | 
Eee) other papers have written!}. a single day. Secretary Baker 
r the testimony, the testimony it~| ums up that phase of the matter in 

‘Sustains only one charge made|this statement, which has never been| 
inst the department—namely, that} oontradicted: : 

Was unnecessary delay in pro- 
guns previous 


THE STAND. 
nyestigating committee at 


: 
ov 
7 


t Every man sent to Europe is ade- 
Oj} quately armed, every man -can_ be 
adequately armed, and the supply of 
rifles was enough to train every man 
who has been, or can be, sent to Eu- 


exploiting the charges ro 

: hikes : pe, with rifles. 

t the War depart t 

nearly so ec eens eh But even this did not prevent the 

érs and the sxplahaiion’! it rel committee coming right back a little 

$ so with the s | later with the same old quesion, ask- 
Deke tet ‘ing him again if it was not true that 


‘tisan press—roaring out sensa-| : 
nal accusations, but softly whis- the troops sent to France were not 
equipped. To‘which he replied: 


& the answers and the explana- 

jong. The first troops that went over were 
: ‘ fully armed with rifles—with more 
than a necessary supply of wastage} 
t It| rifles. They had the allowance of} 
S- uike “hot) cakes. It is red-hot | machine suns that was deemed proper 
y or organizations o eir style; the 
simple to understand, sensa-|/yaa the artillery which prior to that 
in character—just the thing to 


time had been manufactured and 
arry howling headlines and to make|/deemed appropriate for divisions of 
feader indignant before he has eerie! 
.d ten lines, But the answers, the| This, he explained farther, applies 
anations and the refutation of the} to all forces sent abroad, at any time, 
urges, are apt to make a long, tedi- though the later forces have received 
story, and not very easy to follow.| *utomatic rifles and artillery bought 
Ss easy, for example, to scream in ‘in France. The fact that we bought 
headlines that “our boys are short} SUS in France has been made much 
ifles”; whereas the history of the|/f, but nobody has suggested any 
unufacturing problems connected othe? possible plan, nor has anybody 
the rifle supply yields no thrills || Show? where harm has resulted from 
It igs g|/that step. As long as American fac- 
|tories were busy making munitions, 
‘what matter is it whether a particular 
item is made on one side of the 
lwater or the other, just at this par- 
ticular time? The reason our factories 
could not make rifles and guns for our 
jarmy was because they were so busy 
making rifles and guns for our allies,! 
That important fact is often lost sight 
of, or intentionally concealed. 

Lest The Telegram should be ac- 
cused of a stand-pat attitude we will 
renemcgnee more that we favor such 
investigations. They tend to keep 
both congress and the departments 
wide awake. But thus far, in our 
judgment, no such showing has been) 
made against Secretary Baker tha 
would justify the clamor’ in certai 
quarters for his resignation. The Tele§} 
gram does not purpose to stand by th¢| 
secretary, or by anybody else, throug 
thick and thin, but we believe in treat 
ing him fairly, and in all fairness it 
must be admitted that the short-com- 
ings of the War department have been 
due chiefiy to congress and the peo-4 
ple, only partly to the bureau chiefs, }4 
and still less to the secretary himself. 
We may in future join in a demand] 
for his resignation, but we do not be- 
lieve that demand is now justified— 
particularly since the improvements inj 
organization that he promptly put into 
effect. The very purpose of such in- 
a falsehood, which nobody has || quiries is to effect improvements, not 
e' .But the committee goes!|merely to drive cabinet heads out of 
. with its “grilling”, and the|loffice.’ : 
eep righ , on arguing that 
ent was dilatory—lacking 


ment is temptingly easy. 


, patient and intelligent read- 
, order to understand it. 

he committee made much of the 
¢ that there was delay in getting 
new type of rifle produced in large 
ities. this subject they 
illea” the secretary (to use a fay- 
te word of the newspaper reporters) 
heir heart’s content. Yes, cer- 
, there was a delay, answers the 
etary. But what could possibly 
fy such a delay, asks the com- 
-whatexcuse can the depart- | 
t give except utter incapacity? 
then the secretary calmly ex- 
once more the tremendoiis ad- 
d in having a type of gun wit! 
standard interchangeable parts 
d of seven. But that doesn’t) 
f the chairman. He comes} 
dramatically with this question: 


With the war on us, and with these 
ng men called into service, there 


uch an emergency that it =e 


r the highest type of gun. . 


yhich Mr. Baker makes this 
ly conclusive answer: 


fe had more guns of the high 
< at needed no respecification 
ign, than could possibly be u 
e highest percentage of allo 
e for wastage: by all the troops 


we could get to France in a year. | 


Ha 


or | 


‘0 
ce 
That 
af the 


Wwe may freely admit the depart- 


ment’s fault in the machine gun “de- 
lay, and there was a minor and tempo- 
rary shortage of 
clothing. 
page of the ledger we find such credit 


certain kinds of 
But turning to the other 


jtems as these: A larger force in 
France than anybody thought pos- 


| sible; a larger ferce in training than 


anybody thought possible; a high av- 
erage of health and moral conditions; 
remarkable success in railroad trans- 
portation; a record of 100 per cent effi- 
eiency in food supply; a record of 100 
per cent efficiency in Ocean transpor- 
tation; andinspite of some shortages | 
and delays, no actual retardation 


' either in the. training of troops. or 


their dispatch abroad, or their final 
equipment.at the front. 

If we audit this account correctly 
and fairly, we shall find a eredit bal- 
ance, and a large one. It is well to 
scrutinize the debit side, too, but con- 
fidence and appreciation should go 
fiand in hand with scrutiny and criti- 
cism. To err on one side makes a 
blind and reckless optimist; to err on 
the other weakens the morale of both 
the army and the nation. 


of the raid upon Se 


Abo 3 

|may. be obtained by pores how 
‘frequently an excited critic réverts 
}to his action of last summer, in 
overturning the agreement for $3 
coal at the mine, and insisting that 
the price should not be over 2. 

The false statement is repeatedly 
made that if Mr. Baker had not in- 
terfered with the $3 price, every- 
thing would be lovely in the coal 

situation today. When. President 
Wilson fixed the price of coal, he. 
placed it, for bituminous lump in 
all but the mines west of the Mis- 
sissippi, at $2 a ton, Baker’s price. 
Thus the secretary of war was in- 
directly responsible for cutting the 
price.of coal $1 a ton under the 
figure which the coal operators 
were willing to sell at. Afterward, 
the price was increased 45 cents a 
ton, but this was done to permit a 
general wage increase, and does not | 
in any case represent an increased 
margin to the operators im ; 
Tie only theory under whitaSet-* 
retary Baker can be held responsi- 
ble for the shortage is through the 
|assumption that operators deliber- 
ately decreased their output, and 
that this smaller output prevented 
lcommunities and industries from 

| securing coal. j 

This is denied by the coal opera~, 

tors and disproved by the year’s 
statistics.: More coal was mined in 
1917 than in any previous year in 
the history of the country, The 
only handicap upon production was. 
a shortage of freight cars. 

| Therefore, the charge against 
Baker is entirely without merit. So) 
utterly baseless is it within the 
knowledge of every well ingore 
man that the accusation cannot be! 
considered to be made in good faith. 
It carries its own proof of evil! 
animus. ay } 

‘Mr. Baker has been guilty of 
two acts which make him an outlaw 
in the eyes of those who are cam- 
paigning for his overthrow. 

He made the first break against 
profiteering, and thus incurred the 
enmity of powerful men whose pa-| 
triotism is measured by the dollars 
they make or hope to make out of 
the war. ° 

He took a stand against commit- 

| ting the United States to perma-. 
nent universal military training in 
advance of the world reorganization 
which will come at the conclusion 
of the war. ; 


Jean ‘interests, lar n-| 
terlocking, which zener has See 
eg, are far and aw: @ most pow- 
erful in the United States. ‘They 
will fot leave a stone-unturned to 
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BAKEN MAES 
GOOD: SHOULD 
BE RETAINED 


—E. T. MEREDITH 


Work of War Secretary'| 
Should Be Judged in Its 
Entirety, He Believes. 


DEPLORES SPEECH 
OF CHAMBERLAIN 


Only Tends to Create Dis- || 
trust of Our War Secre- 
tary, Says Publisher. 


The work of Secretary of War 
Baker should be judged as a whole | 
and not by single, Ragetlstactony 
incidents, E. T. Meredith, who re- 
turned from Washington today, said | 
when interviewed. 

“The same question has been 
asked me several times in the past 
few days—is Secretary of War 
Baker competent?” he said. 

“We must take into considera- 
tion the size of the job Secretary 
Baker has. We must not pick out 
small incidents and condemn the 
whole department on that account. 

Easy to Find Fault. 


“Each one of us knows in our 
Own experience of little things that 
have gone wrong in our own busi- 


ness and we haye seen things in 
other institutions that we could 
criticize unfavorably while those 


ame institutions taken as a whole 
were eminently successful. 

“The effect of the Chamberlain 
speech is to create a great deal of 
distrust of the secretary of war. 

“The thing that will be remem- 
bered about it ‘is"tlte death of the 
young soldier. 

“His death is to be deplored, of 
course. He did not have proper 
care, 


Not an Exception. 


“But many of us have had unsat- 
isfactory experiences with family, 
physicians and hospitals, and how 
much more is indifference and 
carelessness and incompetency to be 
expected among the young men, 
some of, whom have not been fully 
trained in their professions, who 
have gone into the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 

“The secretary of war cannot 
possibly know these men and has 
no opportunity to get rid of them 
until some act of incompetency has 
happened, 


Delay Not Unusual. 

“Undoubtedly there-has been de- 
lay and incompetency and men in 
subordinate positions in all depart- 
ments have not lived up to their 
responsibilities but they are being 
weeded out. As a whole in major 
matters, wonderful things are be- 
ing accomplished. 

“It is well to remember that 
some time ago there,was a great 
hue and cry about Secretary Dan- 
iels, promoted it is: believed by in- 
lerests he offended by forbidding 
liquor upon the ships of the navy 
and at navy training stations. 

“Today there is nothing but uni- 
versal commendation for Secretary 
Daniels and his conduct of the navy 
department, 


May Be Propaganda. : 

“It is suspected in many quarters 
that the att#ck upon Secretary 
Baker is a propaganda somewhat 
similar to that aimed at Secretary 
Daniels. 

“The president has expressed 
great confidence in Secretary Baker 
and many things have happened to 
show that the president with a full 
knowledge of the facts in a situa- 
tion is in a better position to act 
than persons without such knowl- 
edge. I am vere to accept what 
the president thinks {1s best, 


Must Follow Wilson. 
“Today each one of us must de- 
cide whether he is going to fight 
Germany with the president and 
do what the president thinks best, 
or is going to find fault and attack 
him 


“Personally, I feel this applies as 
much to Theodore Roosevelt ag to 
anyone. I have no sympathy with 
his attitude. While Mr. Stone’s 
speech mray have been ill-timed, I 
agree with him that Mr. Roose- 
velt should be doing constructive 
work rather thanggoing about the 
country making speeches and writ- 
ing articles that are wholly de- 
structive.”’ : 


a 


bring about a 
successful conclusion of the war. 

In war time the people accept will- 
ingly, almost without question, inter- 
ference with their customary routine. 
There are wheailess Tuesdays and 
porkless Saturdays, and even Gar- 
fieid’s thoughtless Mondays pass with- 
out criticism. The people feel that 
these are necessary, and are willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices de- 
manded by the President, in whom the 
prosecution of the war is centered. 

In time of peace, the purpose or 
the government should not be so much 
a strong centralized control, as the 
attainment of the greatest liberty of 
action possible for the individual. 

The mind of Senator Chamberlain 
Seems curiously confused and in a 
fog on these points. He brings for- 
ward a bill to put the authority for 
the prosecution of the war in a group 
of men, instead of leaving it in the 
hands of the President; and he 
makes the bill ridiculous by barring 
from the group the two ‘men who 
would have the most information 
about the war—the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy.  In- 
stead of supporting and seeking to con- 
tinue the power now in the hands of 
the President, he seeks to dissipate it 
and disintegrate the influence of the 

men working with the President for 
the great national object. 

He introduces another bill to bring 
abont universal military training after 
the war. This will certainly interfere 
with the liberty of the individual. 
And whether or not it will be a neces- 
sary interference can be determined 
only after the war is over, and it can 
be seen on what terms peace has been 
founded. The purposes. of this pill 
introduced by Senator Chamberlain 
had previously been explained Sec: 
retary Baker in his report, who’asked 
that no such bill be introduced until 
after the war, when the need for it 
or the lack of need for it could be 
better determined, No one now would 
Oppose universal military service dur: 
ing the war; but that man who intro 
duces a bill determining the character 
and size of our military establishment 
after the war—which any thinking 
person will realize cannot be properly 
determined until the war is over and 
the terms of peace are known—shows 
that he is either trying to create op- 
positien to the powers in control or 
else is without a comprehension of 
the first principles of statesmanship. 

Senator Chamberlain has, with sur- 
prising skill, succeeded in getting 
everything just backward. He seeks 
to embarrass the power of the execu- 
tive in war time; and he seeks to in- 
terfere needlessly with the individual 
in a time of peace that has not yet 
come and that no one, endowed with 
anything less than omniscience, can 
yet comprehend. 

Between the War Cabinet bill and 
the introduction of the Universal Mil- 

itary Training bill at this time, the 
Daradoxically-minded Senator from 
Oregon should be sufficiently discred- 
ited to prevent his re-election, even 
though the people should overlook the 
fact that all of his acts in the Senate, 
haye indicated continued opposition| 

memes CR Litg 7 Ta a 
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yesterday made a 
Statement reviewing this country’s 
Preparations for war, especially giy- 
ing an account of the conduct of those 
jepartments against which Senator 
Chamberlain's criticism had been di- 
rected last week, 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech 
should not-have been permitted to go 
unanswered—though the only answer 
it needed was a close examination of 
its-content. There are two sorts of 
criticism that are of no true value: 
criticism in such genera] terms that 
no one can come to grips with it, and 
criticism of particular incidents which 
are not shown to ibe indicative ofa 
feneral condition heeding attention 
and improvement. Senator Chamber- 
lain began with the first sort of 
criticism in his speech in New York, 
when he said that the Military es- 
tablishment of the United States had 
almost stopped functioning and that 
inefficiency prevailed in every depart- 
ment of the sovernment; and as soon 
as the President flatly contradicted 
these statements, Senator Chamlber- 
lain, after retracting and modifying 
them on ii flagr_of the Senate, fell 
with grejsuoure 
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DAKE MARES 


“Undoubtedly there-has been: de- 
lay and incompetency and men in 
subordinate positions in all depart- 
Iments have not lived up to their 
responsibilities but they are being 
weeded out. As.a whole in major 


Delay Not Unusual. 
matters, wonderful things are be- 


ing accomplished. 
ry | “It is well to remember that 
feonte time ago there,was a great 
hue and cry about Secretary Dan- 
j hee promoted it is: believed by in- 


DE RETAINED 


—E. T. MEREDITH 


Work of War Secretary| 
Should Be Judged in Its) 


Entirety, He Believes. 


DEPLORES SPEECH 
OF CHAMBERLAIN 


| liquor upon the ships of the navy 
and at navy training stations, 

| “Today there is nothing but uni- 
eo commendation for Secretary 

Daniels and his conduct of the navy 
|| department. 

May Be Propaganda. : 

“It is suspected in many quarters 
that the att&ck upon Secretary 
Baker is a propaganda somewhat 
similar to that aimed at Secretary 
Daniels. { 

“The president has expressed 
great confidence in Secretary Baker 
and many things have happened to 
show that the president with a full 
knowledge of the facts in a situa- 
tion is in a better position to act 
than persons without such knowl- 
edge. I am willing to accept what 


terests he offended by “ 
{ 


Only Tends to Create Dis- 
trust of Our War Secre- 
tary, Says Publisher. 


The work of Secretary of War 
Baker should be judged as a whole 
and not by single, unsatisfactory 
incidents, E. T. Meredith, who re- 
turned from Washington today, said 
when interviewed. 

“The same question has been 
asked me several times in the past 
few days—is Secretary of War 
Baker competent?” he said. 

“We must take into considera- 
tion the size of the job Secretary 
Baker has. We must not pick out 
small incidents and condemn thé 
whole department on that account, 


Easy to Find Fault. 


“Each one of us knows in our 
Own experience of little things that 
have gone wrong in our own busi- 
ness and we have seen things in 
other institutions that we could 
criticize unfavorably while those 
\same institutions taken as a whole 
were eminently successful. 

“The effect of the Chamberlain 
speech is to create a great deal of 
distrust of the secretary of war. 

“The thing that will be remem- 
bered about it isthe death of the 
young soldier. 

“His death is to be deplored, of 
course. He did not have proper 
care, 


Not an Exception. 

“But many of us have had unsat- 
isfactory experiences with family 
physicians and hospitals, and how 
much more is indifference and 
carelessness and incompetency to be 
expected among the young men, 
some of. whom have not been fully 
trained in their professions, who 
have gone into the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 


“The secretary of war cannot 


possibly know these men and has 
no opportunity to get rid of them 
until some act of incompetency has 
happened, 


the president thinks {s best. 


| Must Follow Wilson. 
| “Today each one of us must de- 
cide whether he is going to fight 
Germany with the president and 
do what the president thinks best, 
or is going to find fault and attack | 
| him. 

“Personally, I feel this applies as 
much to Theodore Roosevelt as to 
anyone, I have no sympathy with 

i his attitude. While Mr. Stone’s 

| speech nay have been ill-timed, I 

| 28ree with him that Mr. Roose- 
velt should be doing constructive 
work rather thank going about the 
country making speeches and writ-} 
ing articles that are wholly de- 
structive.”’ 


—_—-e 


TNeWE ND. PEACE, 

In time of war. the forces of a na- 
tion must be centered in the execu- 
tive, where they can be used to the 
greatest advantage to bring about a 
Successful conclusion of the war. 

In war time the people accept will- 
ingly, almost without question, inter- 
ference with their customary routine. 
There are wheailess Tuesdays and 
porkless Saturdays, and even Gar- 
field’s thoughtless Mondays pass with- 
out criticism. The people feel that 
these are necessary, and are willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices de- 
manded by the President, in whom the 
prosecution of the war is centered, 

In time of peace, the purpose or 
the government should not be so much 
a strong centralized control, as the 
attainment of the greatest liberty of 
action possible for the individual. 

The mind of Senator Chamberlain 
seems curiously confused and in a 
fog on these points. He brings for- 
ward a bill to put the authority for 
the prosecution of the war in a group 
of men, instead of leaving it in the 
hands of the President; and he 
makes the bill ridiculous by barring 
from the group the two men who 
would have the most information 
about the war—the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. In- 
stead of supporting and seeking to con- 
tinue the power now in the hands of 
the President, he seeks to dissipate it 
and disintegrate the influence of the 

men working with the President for 
the great national object. 

He introduces another bill to bring 
about universal military training after 
the war. This will certainly interfere 
with the liberty of the individual. 
And whether or not it will be a neces- 
sary interference can be determined 
only after the war is over, and it can 
be seen on what terms peace has been 
founded.» The purposes. of this bill 
introduced by Senator Chamberlain 
had previously been expiaines 6 Sec: 
retary Baker in his report, whofasked 
that no such bill be introduced until 
after the war, when the need for if 
or the lack of need 
better determined, 


for it eould be 
No one now would 
Oppose universal military service dur: 
ing the war; but that man who intro 
duces a bill determining the characte: 
and size of our military establishment 
after the war—which any thinking 
person will realize cannot be properly 
determined until the war is over and 
the terms of peace are known—shows 
that he is either trying to create op- 
position to the powers in control or 
else is without a comprehension otf 
the first principles of statesmanship. 

Senator Chamberlain has, with sur- 
prising skill, succeeded in getting 
everything just backward. He seeks 
to embarrass the power of the execu- 
tive in war time; and he seeks to in- 
terfere needlessly with the individual 
in a time of peace that has not yet 
come and that no one, endowed with 
anything less than omniscience, can 
yet comprehend. 

Between the War Cabinet bill and 
the introduction of the Universal Mil- 
itary Training bill at this time, the 
paradoxically-minded Senator from 
Oregon should be sufficiently discred- 
ited to prevent his re-election, even 
though the people should overlook the 
fact that all of his acts in the Senate 
haye indicated continued opposition 


naj 


facts are that the various departments 
of the army had urged greater prepa- 
rations to bring them about; but the] 
very 

Chamberlain is 
down 
floating 
thousands of men were dying in the 
cantonments,” 
by the 


nee a | 

; STATEMENT, 
; Secretary Baker yesterday made a 
statement reviewing this country’s 
Dbreparations for war, especially giy- 
ing an account of the conduct of those 
jepartments against which Senator 
Chamberlain's criticism had been di- 
tected last week, 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech 
should not have been permitted to go 
unanswered—though the only answer 
it needed was a close examination of 
its content. There are two sorts of 
criticism that are of no true value: 
criticism in such Seneral terms that 
ho ohe can come to grips with it, and 
criticism of particular incidents which 
are not shown to ibe indicative’ of a 


ie vers iene ‘ 
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ARY BAK 


feneral condition needing attention 
and improvement. Senator Chamber- 
lain began with the first sort of 


criticism in his speech in New York, 
when he said that the INilitary es- 
tablishment of the United States had 
almost stopped functioning and that 
inefficiency prevailed in every depart- 
ment of the sovernment; and as soon 
as the President flatly contradicted 
these statements, Senator Chamber. 
lain, after retracting’ and modifying 
them on the floor of the Senate, fell 

With great promptness and dispatch 

into the second sort of valueless 

criticism, He detailed, with no little 
oratorical skill, a number of detached 
instances of deficiency, but failed to 

show that they were indicative of a 

general inefficiency in the depart- 

ments in which they occurred. 

Secretary Baker said that he replied 

because he thought that Senator 

Chamberlain’s speech might have led 

the’ country to believe that the de- 

ficienciés mentioned were “character- 
istic rather than occasional.” Secre- 
tary Baker’s statement will be found 
interesting to all Americans  con- 
cerned in the conduct of the war— 
which is, in brief, all Americans. He 
frankly confesses that mistakes have 
been made and that delays have oc- 
curred; but he shows also that errors 
have been promptly remedied and that 

the extraordinary increase in our mil- 

itary establishment has been brought 

about with a breadth of vision and an 
attention to detail that America can 
be proud of, 

Secretary Baker did not only an- 
swer and refute the individual charges 
in Senator Chamberlain’s speech, but 
he also took the larger ground of con- 
sidering the work of the departments 
criticised, and the ratio of the com- 
plaints to the whole. Of the 1,000,000 
men in training, only eighteen com- 
plaints of ill-treatment of sick soldiers 
have been made, and of these, sever- 
al have proved unfounded. The deaths 
among the soldiers in the camps has 
been only 8 per 1,000, against 17 per 
1,000 among civilians. His considera- 
tion of the rifle question and of the 
machine gun question was shown to 
be in the same spirit, and he brought 
out also the fact that, in the case of 
the rifles, he had the unanimous sup- 
port of all of the leading military men 
in the army. 

Much of Senator Chamberlain’s 
speech had really answered itself, His 
question as to why the Lewis gun had 
not been manufactured,. had begnan- 
Swered before iis*ewsidommittde, ant. 
in his’ own presence, -and ue’ dic 
Mot understand that answer, it can 
(aly be a reflection on his own intelli- 
gence. And then his question: why 
had the army not prepared when it 
Saw the approaching war clouds? The 


Senator | 
had. cut 
vaguely 
and 


committee of which 


chairman 
His 
“hundreds 


these 


demands. 
that 


phrase 


was brought to earth 
figures. His criticism that 


General Gorgas had not been consult- 
ed on the choice of the camp-sites was 
very much as though he had said that 
General Pership had not been e¢on- 
sulted on the request of some captain 
at Camp Taylor for leave. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sanitary experts in the 
department, responsible to General 


Gorgas, were consulted about the 
choice of every camp site. 
Equally specious was his phrase, 


“If I had a boy training for the battle- 
field I would not want him to have his 
training with nothing else than a 
Rwooden cannon.” Senator Chamiber- 
Jain must have known perfectly well 
from the testimony before his com- 
mittee, what was repeated yesterday 
by Secretary Baker; that every sol 
dier in France is equipped with a rifle 
and knows how to use it, and that 
every man will be fully equipped and 
will have this knowledge before he 
leaves these shores, 

But Secretary Baker wisely passed 
by these and other similar hollow 
comments by Senator Chamberlain, 
and addressed himself to those asy 
pects with more meat in them. His 
account should completely satisfy 
those in whom there had hitherto 
been, possibly; some doubts. It is an 
account of America’s part in the war 
of which every ; American may bq 
proud, 41-/w4G 
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\e erpellations 
rai: others will be grasped, even 
e senate military committee, whose ac- 

»ecasioned it. Meanwhile the country |. 
. has choice of two opinions :—that 
etary of war has triumphantly vindi- | 
mself, or that he is one of the most 
p cians in existence. And there 
I those who hold both. 
As to the immediate effect of Mr. Baker's 
iverance on Monday, there can be no qués-| 
‘Jt leaves the hecklers and detractors 
t a leg to stand on, makes associates 
low workers of honest and construct-| 
ics by express invitation, and deflates| 


es ' 


a 


i 
status of muddling, 
For the first time in history, billions were 
being appropriated 
gressmen whose duty 
fix by itemized list, how many pencils of what 
make and at what price, ‘ 
yearly to the fifth assistant deputy oil in-! 
spector of, the bureau of light-houses and 
grain elevators, were informed that their part 
of the job was to find the money merely; the 


‘|gpending would be attended to by others. 


It was a bitter, bitter pill. It is yet. But 
it is necessary if we are. to win. Sher 
The people sanction it, and it is the people 
who are paying. And now Baker has told 


e raucous throat of partisanship to squeak-' 
a ecidity. : 

‘or hours Secretary Baker stood before the; 
committee and members of congress | 
told what has been done, frankly and | 
no ively, without notes, and it would: 
m, without reservation. — 


tement, it becomes apparent that this; 
tement was not shaped to meet, categoric-| 
lly or otherwise, the accusations and eriti- | 
isms which have been so rife. of late; that, | 
i ct, it passed over them as a harvester | 
s over a nest of field mice of the exist-| 
of which the driver is unconscious. 
‘is up to the senate committee now to| 
some very searching inquiries of its own 
the feasibility of going farther on the | 
d which the secretary’s statement has ap-_ 
ntly blocked. Unless there are ways! 
and around, hitherto undisclosed in spite, 
ep city given the effort, further pro-| 
re along recent lines will result in wreck | 
se directing it. ra 

Fo “one thing, the war cabinet bill, in-ef- 
ect a vote of no confidence in the ‘adminis- 
ra as sponsor for the war department, is! 
is writing too dead to skin. | 
ht over the heads of the senate com-| 


ement.so big and dominating that—no 
1s hitherto employed will shake it. met 
; will inevitably occur, too, as a reflection 
n the minds of millions of patriotic citizens, 
f things were told and published Mon- 
y that would better have remained unre- 
aled, the telling was justified as the lesser 
“two evils. For enough fault had been 
nd, enough doubt engendered to weaken, 
h and render a shake-up probable, with 
cation of the whole edifice that has been 
t under such stress and at such vast ex- 


and the senate especially, has 
stive from the beginning 
conceives the invasion 
ves. It has been 
erience of 


eading the voluminous transcript of his. | 


the people what has been bought, and at 
na writing, it looks pretty good. 


{ 


As for the senate committee, one of two| 
courses is open to it. Hither to prove, beyond | 
reasonable doubt, that the secretary of war is, 
‘a rattle-headed optimist with the judgment 
land capacity of a sap-sucker, or subside into 


ie chastened and protracted hush. 
ES oe 


mhe Morning Enterprise, 


Riverside, California. 


- GS ee ee Sees 
Secretary Baker at His Best. 

The statement defending his administration of the war 
department which Mr. Baker made to a large and critical 
audience in the senate office building on Monday may be 
vulnerable to analysis, but as a brief it was adroit and 
prilliant. More than that, it was a challenge to the 
American people to admire the achievements of the gov- 
ernment in raising, equipping, and training large bodies of 
troops, and in transporting division after division over- 
seas, a challenge that proves irresistible to their pride of | 
country. Mr. Baker may have used the superlative too} 
| freely in praising our performance, but he will not be| 
criticized for that, and tho colors he wrought into the pic- 
liane will stay there. Furthermore, he will have his vindi-, 
cation when our troops go ‘‘over the top’? upon the order 
of one of the most efficient soldiers that has commanded 
an American army, a consummate West Pointer, John 
| Joseph Pershing, : aye 

That frank and persistent criticisr woke up Newton D. 
Baker and brought about the transformation is not to be 
denied. ‘The subordinates in the war department, some 
of them veteran army officers who knew things were not 
going right, are now buckling to their work with hope in 
their faces and fresh courage in their hearts. Red tape 
will be eut right and left, responsibility will no longer be | 
evaded, and the war machine will gather speed. Here- 
after, the right to eriticize will not be contested. The 
senate inquiry has proved a bracing tonic. d 

Tt must be understood, however, that the, most searching 
| sroblems of the war are still to come. We have not be-| 
{oun to fight in France and the war may go on for years. | 
iIt will take a strong, resoureeful, inflexible man to con-! 
| duet the business of the war department. Secretary Baker | 
‘has coped with the preliminaries, learning as he went 
\along, and standing up under criticism as best he could. | 
But he has not been severely tested. Whether even the 
reorganization of the war department which he has 
planned will satisfy congress is a question to be settled 
‘only after debate on the new legislation which Senator | 
|Ghamberlain has proposed. Mr. Baker has filed his brief. 
|The other side is to be heard.—New York Times. 
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Baker had the 
he war from the 
by his remark that 
s away.’ The mo- 
was declared the 
pught to our very! 
a few weeks of 
found necessary to 
France. The navy; 
act on the theory} 
3,000 miles away | 
on the con#rary, it jumped into it 
| immediatel , 
constitutes about} 
which the* party or- 
have on Baker. 
hat, the war is 3,000 
one sense and the 
If the ability to 


truth 
wrong vie 


struggle 
doorstep. 


| 

‘ 

nt. 

r doorstep, we’d end 
six months. Mr. 

some things, for-the 

<@n. that it was foolish 

n when their effects 


nsported 3,000 


very good r 
to attempt 
could not b 


ready and jumped 
s not 3,000 miles 
or any other force 
oss. The navy was, 
ed and munitioned 
ve to wait for econ- 
ole force. As soon 
‘the declaration of 
war, Baker got across all of our 
forces that were at all fit to fight, 
and even those forces not fully 
fit to fight. To try to put one mil- 
lion of raw selected . soldiers into 
the fight would not only have deen 


an attempt at an impossibility but 


in. 
away to our 
that could g 
practically, 
and it did 
scription of 
as possible after 


‘Valso:an effort for wholesale suicide. | 

| We are not offering a prief for 

‘| Baker but facts which every Ameri- 
can should understand and which 
no. one should be permitted to dis- 
tort at this crisis. 
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Country’s Most Expert Advice Always 


forth in an address before the Senate 


|perfections in so 
ithe Secretary of War 


ar. That theat 
s not for us to d 
‘munication, It was 3,000 miles away, 
'with one part infested by submarines. 
“Our problem was and is to get over 
and get at the enemy. It was not for 
us to map out, at the War college, an 
ideal plan of campaign, a theoretical 
plan. Our problem was to get into co- 
operation with Great Britain and France 
and our other allies in the most immedi- 
ate and efficient way.” : 
The Secretary’s remarkable vocabulary 
showed to great advantage in many oth- 
er striking phrases and similies, such as: 
“France was a white sheet of paper so 
far as we were concerned. On that sheet 
we had to write not only an army but 
the means of maintaining an army,” 
Many Interesting Revelations 
Interesting revelations were frequent- 
ly made. At one time the Secretary de- 
scribed a midnight conference in his 
office at which the Enfield army rifle was 
‘selected on the eve of Gen. Pershing’s |< 
sailing. At another period he said Gen.|¢ 
| Leonard Wood recommended ealling out] s 
the drafted men before they were prop- 
‘erly equipped, so that their | training 
might begin. — 

At still another maqment he told how 
the Russian breakdown and the Italian 
defeats had switched the war plan. His 

j hearers paid close attention when the 

| Secretary repudiated the suggestion that 
the argus-eyed German secret service 
knew how many American fighting men 
were in France. In reply to Senator 
Chamberlain’s inquiry as to why he had 

jnot let the public into his confidence’ 
regarding the number of men sent to 
France, Secretary of War Baker declared 
it would give the enemy information 
about which they were now at sea. 

“The British and French do not ad- 
yertise their plans,” he said. “If I 
foree would be composed of the men) ~o +04 to and out to-day how many men 
now with Gen. Pershing, the 82 divisions] +1. French or British have at the front, 
of troops now in cantonments and camps T-could not do so. They will not tell. I 
in the United States and ready to move, could only know in a general way.” 
and the next increment to be drawn and Other strong points made by Secre- 
trained as soon as the camps are emptied ‘tary .Baker were that camp conditions 
of the troops now occupying them. . | were good, that elothing, ammunition 

, Revealed Many Army Secrets and food were ample, that arene festa 

ry of War went even fur-| who needs a rifle has one and of a better 
eS pea ay es facts regarding prep-| type than if the British Enfield had been | 
arations for the American army in|adopted, and that the securing of ord- 
France, whieh have hitherto been held | nance from England and France would 
as close military secrets, or whispered | not take supplies needed by them, but 
only among a few who have enjoyed the | would help them. 
confidence of the government officials. In 
Jorder to make direct and conclusive re- 
ply to the erities, Secretary Baker omit-; 
ted no statement of fact that would ex- 
|plain the situation. He declared the 
|| War department ‘always anxious to do} 
| the right thing and showed that in reach- | 
jing momentous decisions, as in the case | 
Jof machine guns, the number of men} 
to be called out, or the securing of sup- | 


Sought and Heeded, Says Depart- - 
ment Head—Growth of Army 
' in Spite of Obstacles 


> i ive defense 
‘In a vigorous and exhaustive d 
of the War. department’s activities, set 


ili i hed .in 
Military committee and couc ; 
words that left no doubt as to ner 
sincerity, Secretary of War Baker ma 8 
answer to the charge of inefficiency an 
preakdown in the military CALE een 
As the climax to a day’s explanation 
all that the military SRR rs 

ne, freel nfessing fau im- 
ae sane s vast an undertaking, 
disclosed what 
‘hitherto has been guarded as a military 

eret. 

i cecrnaty Baker told the senators that 
the United States would have a half mil- 
‘lion fighting men in France early this 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 
There were more than 200,000 American 
. troops in France before Jan. 1, 1918, 
A stendy stream of soldiers is now going 
across the ocean. ; 
There will be 500,090 men in France early 
this year and 1,500,000 more ready to go. 
There are 82 divisions of troops in can- 
tonments ready to be moved to France. 


vyear, and that 1,500,000 troops in all 
Pete tio kedilable for foreign duty. by 
‘the close of 1918. This great fighting 


{| plies, he had followed the counsel of | 
such expert advisers as Gen. Pershing, | 


‘|Gen. Wood and many others, who have | 
‘Continued on Page 2, Column 5, This Section 


BAKER ANSWERS GRITICS| 


Continued From Page 1, This Section 

|| been cited in eriticisms of his work as 

being the men. he should summon to his 

assistance. { 
| Secretary Baker described to the com- 

j mittee how the American army had built 

great lines of railroad, one of them 600 

jmiles long, up to its headquarters in 

*Prance; how ports and terminals have 

been constructed to handle the large 

quantities of supplies and equipment} 
which the army will need on the fight- 

ing line. All this had been done by. 
Americans and since Gen. Pershing’s | 
troops landed last June. Secretary 

Baker made vigorous denial of Senator 

Chamberlain’s accusation that the de- 

| partment had no war plan, 


- 


‘tion has been disposed to regard the 


lars, no effort should be spared to keep 


_omevement at Washington? 


WAR AND PoLiTics __- | 

_ ‘The public is beginning to) fear that. 

_ there are politicians in Washington, and 

"of both parties, who are at least quite 

_ &S8 much interested in winning: the élec- 
tions of 1918 and 1920 as in winning the 

/ War. These men are making a grave 
mistake, even from the political point 
of view, In a Washington dispatch to 
The News of yesterday was this: 


WAY OPEN, HOWEVER 
CONSIDER SUBJE 


RESOLUTIONS ARE ADOPTE! 


Every activity, whether it be political 
or otherwise, should be made to con- 
tribute to the success of the war. This 
is unquestionably the thought of the 
people of the country, More than 1,200,- 
000 homes throughout the land have al- 
ready been brought into direct contact 
with the war through the absence. of 
Some member of the family who has 
entered the service of this country. The||}nitions and ordnance with a dire 
People who are thus brought in suc appointed by the President.| There 
close touch with the war, not to speak} |gome discussion of the far council p 
of the millions who are not so directly pesal, but no attempt was made to 
affected, will not tolerate any “playing” | tn» conference on record in regard 
at politics” here at Washington as long it : near 
as this question of winning the war is 1c 
the paramount one, 


When the vote was announo 
peint of no quorum was made, and 
conference adjourned, leaving th 
open for another discussion of t 
ject when another meeting is he [ 
resolution voted on was introduced by 
Representative Gillett, of Massachu-, 
setts, acting floor leader, as a sub- 
stitute for the McCormick-Lenroot re: i 
lution considered last week. It fo lows: 

“Whereas, in the conduct of the ex- 
isting war the Republican me 
the house of representatives have 
the position that there should b 
partisanship, but that all Ameri 
should be united in the support o 
government in pressing the wa 
successf:.l conclusion, and in al 


That is the only object in which the 
people are interested. They will deep- 
ly resent any effort on either side to 
make this war a part of the political 
game. Only those criticisms of the 
war department are worth anything 
that are prompted by a désire to 
strengthen the administration in its 
conduct of thé war, rather than by. a 
wish to weaken and discredit it. Just! 
to the extent that the President fails or 
refuses to eliminate partisan consider- 
ations from his mind he narrows: his 
usefulness, and weakens himself in the 
confidence of the people.’ While a co- 
alition cabinet might not be advisable, 
the situation would be greatly helped if 
the President should enter into more 
cordial and confidential relations with 
the leaders of the opposition. As it is, 
there is a feeling that the administra- 


grudgingly the administration 
resources and powers to that 
will continue so to do, and, 


Duty to Suggest Remedies. 


try demands that, conditions existing 
| causing unnecessary delay or was 


the overlapping jurisdiction of the bu-| 
reaus and departments or fou ethet | 
causes revealed by congressional inves- 
ligations, it is their patriotic duty 
suggest remedies for sich conditions; 
“Therefore, be it resolved, That it 1 
the sense of this conference that the 
should be created .a department o 
reau of munitions and ordnance, the | 
rector of which shall be appointed i 
the President, confirmed by Hie hep a 
‘and be immediately responsible to 
President, to systematize the manufac- || 
ture and purchase of ordnance and mu. | 
nitions by means of which the SUCCRES) 
of our armed forces may be speedily at- 
tained.’” ear 
Should Be Constructive, ur 
Representative Gillett told the confer-, 
ence the time had come for the Repub-| 
licans to take some action, but thi 


should be constructive and not in th 
nature of a criticism of the govern-| 


war as a Democratic affair. 

An our opinion the bills creating a di- 
rector of munitions and a war cabinet 
are excellent measures. We agree with 
those qwho think that Mr. Baker is not 
the man to be the head of the ‘war de- 
partment. . It would be impossible to 
get too good a man for that job, and 
the country is entitled to the very best. 
But whatever is done in these particu~ 


; 
4 


polities out of controversy, and to bring 
the executive and’ legislative depart- 
ments into harmony, The President 
can do much—more than any other 
man-—~to bring this about. His recent 
attitude of aloofness has not been such 
as to invite confidence, There hag been 
altogether too little “common counsel.” 
One thing is certain, and that is that 
congress and the people are entitled 
to know the facts. No matter what their || 
confidence may be in the President, it 
ig too much to expect that they will ac- 
cépt 6verything on his mere say-so, The 
people are united in support of the war 
— never more united than they are to- 
day. Can we not have a get-togeth 
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| Those words ought to. be chiseled |; 


rs j _ Te oo a> SRO 

? Retin er! Be lon the heart of every loyal American} ie MES ce eS 
i Cees | citizen. They shine forth as “apples the “navy bas. mag beer idle, and. his) 
P- eae | o¢ gold in pictures of silver.” activities and accomplishments have: 


i Wowtons 4 Sh ae al ver. : “page eee 
Pom new aE. BER: secretary) yet us suppose for a moment that extracted a world of praise from naval 
fire of)} nen in| experts. +e } 


now under a hot , eee ; p 
: \ secretary Baker had put no men : ‘ 
S It was to have been expected Snat 


Fe ae : f 

leriticism, but this need not give hisi| 5 a4 e eee 

i ey until all preparations . for ; 

ti md$ nor the friends of the damien ee Pe 4- when and where a million of men are 
gathered together that certain diseas- 


istration yery much concern | housing, clothing and equipping ‘ct 
| 18 very m : : ‘!pad been completed, would there be, 
} es would break ye and some fatalf 
ut the records will 


ean eo 6 te : Za] 
| Mr. Lincoln, the model and mar), <ingle soldier in training until this}: 
| good hour? ¥ 
& ‘prove that there has been a smaller 


‘eyred president, in his conduct of | ‘ties would occur, 

fihe civil war, had his critics and de)" s.ynose that he had waited until 

‘tractors. Even as late as 1864, when | the thousands of houses for officers’ | percentage of sickness and dexths up 
the Confederacy was almost on its | | to the present time than in any pre- 


Weer Serie )quarters, the necessary furnishings, ; 
lia st, legs, his critics vehemently pro-| the plumbing and sewerage, ine Kitch- || vious war. : ra : 
| Science and skill were never em- 


q - . *y * bY ” . 

} "sare BOUIN  ioar iaiaaeh Siar ‘lens and mess hails, the hospitals, the F 

| Before the United States | forces!) ts for the soldiers, and their equip- ployed to better advantage. : 
The achievements have been mar- 


ae se 5 : ; ei 

toe Raeregh: 1D = pingle) combat, the | ments, the light artillery, the horses ’ i 

jery is now made that the war depart’ | oy cavalry, wagons, saddies, harness yelous, and the United States has] 
jment has fallen down.” never before had so large and=awell| 


There neyer was 4 time in these partments, before a s oldier was put in pale a army in the field in’ 80} 
ee ee world that there were NOt! + ining, what would the country | eR a 

rophets of evil—they never die. inave said? : We say it in no party spirit that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, on the south-! “hese preparations are still going| President’ Wilson, and his adginistras| 


isi side, had to face criticisms' even, put in the secretary's admirable; 408 Sep soe in the departments of} 
{mere severe than those made apainst) siatement in the meantime the ‘eoun:| the war and navy, deserve the highest 


jana everything completed in all de- 


{th e Lincoln administration. His path try sees one million men trained, meed of praise,and he is entitled to 
ywag by no means strewn with roses. | equipped and ready to go forth to bat-| the, supreme confidence of the patriot- 
»,. Washington and Andrew Jackson) 46 and we can well believe that al-| ic people of the United States, and 
\w eld Scott and Zachry Taylor, all ready a half million are in France | Bis critics and~fault-finders, his acets: 
eee to" DABS through the same fiery) ..qy to carry our colors to victory. | &S and calnaittstOre, are worse: than 
ee nace: ; ; he. Supose it had’ been otherwise, we slackers, for they are giving aid 
yewe can all remember the scandals) .., "well imagine that the republicans | and comfort to the enemy. 

{that were daily dished out to us dur-} jn ,ougkout the nation would be call-]<q¢ ain't the guns nor armament j 
jing the Spanish-American war. iingsupon the redoubtable Mr. Roose- Nor funds that they can pay. 
| Hostile criticism seems to be one| qi to march on the city of Washing-|But the close co-operation | 
’ the penalties one must suffer who ion aad seehal the incompetents ‘from That makes them win the day. 


eupies : i ties of which eet y 3 phe 
cupies a station the duties power. 7 “tp ain't the individuals 


yare difficult and exacting. Secretary Baker did the proper} Nor the army as a whole, 
| The ctiticisms against Secretary, thing, and his work has been prodig:| But the evedlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.’ 


Baker are unmerited and unjnst, aa ious, and his achievements manifold<; See ae 
are obviously intended for campaiign| ty eral 

ci ahaa“ = ; As goon as the declaration of war 
he His refutation of them is complete| wag announced, /almost in. the twink- 
pend overwhelming. ; ling of an eye, he had his fresh ‘sol- 
i 2 is as plain-as the dawh that the| aiers in: training. While the enlist: 
sepoublicans want to get control of the| ents were yet going on and the dane 
y next congress and Mr. Roosevelt tonments were under construction the 


jwants again to become president, and|jraining was in progress. 
to that end they are desperate and | We can well believe that nearly a 


WAAR Rens 


at \ 


seem willing to go to desperate ends./j.1¢ million American soldiers are 
2) Patriotism is giving away to ambi- now on the sacred soil of France, and 
Ren. these soldiers have been transported 
yyeselinu Root’s noble words are for-|porogs three thousand miles of seas 
; At the republican club’ iD} menaced with mine and submarines 


gotten ing statements that has ever 
no} . 
til xy sa. < = 
‘New York City on April 9, 1otts he} atmost without a fatality. 
eave nitgpece to the following loy-| qe world hag no such record. 
Pag coments: fon | Phat is not all. The secretary, of 
H ee an hein control’ in te eed war has a million more well trained 
‘ton, and, as we love our country. we and well equipped ready to’ be taken 
must give to that party our whole-| &CTOss. Ra} ae 
hearted, earnest, sincere support, just} The task has been a prodigious one 
Has if Pena oA aaa ee ara and has been ‘handled ina manner 
ean. That is tl y way we ¢ Veo: Be ee : 
prove not only our love for our coun- that “deserves the thasiks of every 
‘ltry but that the republican party} Aimerican citizen. eis eee ae 
‘|loves its country more than place and) Ia the meanwhile the secretary of 
‘| power. ; aS SS ‘ 
; “We need no coalition government | 
ie make us loyal. We will make a| 
\eoalition ourselves with every. alemo-} 

| 


dramatic manner in which the. Wilson 
administration has been falsely ac 
-eused. The’stinging rebuke of the 
secretary was not unlike the whip- 
cords that were used on a_ certain 
memorable occasion. His answer 
was pacific in tone, however, put pril- 
jiant and convincing. : 


‘erat in the country. The coalition of 
the United States will be of all. its 
people to hoid up the hands of the 
eraament of the United States, no| 
matter from which party it comes.” 


When this paper wrote the editorial titled to make so 
entitled, “Secretary Baker and His size of his job. 
: Crities,” the secretary had not finish- has achieved as no cabinet officer 
ed his memorable story which will go has ever achieved before. 
down in history as one of the most: 
marvelous, elucidating and iUuminat- } 
fallen | responsibility, appear to find joy and 
from the lips of a public official. He 
has completely spiked the guns of his 


j 


GREAT RECORD 


<pre> , “> 
e _ They are ‘grilling Secretary ef Wa 
Baker pretty hard back in Washing 
ton. Maybe its all right to grill, 
| criticise and condemn a man who has 
| done his best, and that best being 
the greatest war-organizing achieve- 
ment the country has ever attained, 
but somehow I can’t exactly see it 
|that way. - ; 
| To my old fashioned way of | 
thinking, when a fellow has done 
well—midhty well, pat him on the 
back and congratulate him on his 
‘good work; I can’t, somehow, recon- 
cile what appears to be the, new 
vogue: If a fellow has done well, 
hell out of him! ; eN 
Around eight months ago, the Un- 
ited States, with no army, navy or 
merchant marine worth, mentioning, 
and no provision for such, declared 
war on Germany and threw herself 
in the greatest struggle of the ages, 
and incidentally, threw a tremend- 
ous responsibility upon the govern- 
ment that had for so long and so 
persistently had its its head buried 
in the sand of self-deception. ex 
Secretary Baker took hold of his 
end of the responsibility, and his de- 
partment in the short space of eight 
months, has transformed some one 
million five hundred thousand un-| 
couth, awkward and unmilitary 
‘young Americans into an army that 
anakes one’s heart beat in pride over 
them—-they are such fine fellows; 
such magnificent specimens of ster- 
ling manhood. ay sie! 
| Secretary Baker’s department has | 
not only assembled this splendid 
‘army, but he has equipped it, he has 
“clothed it, he has fed*it, as no Amer- 
jean army has eyer been equipped, 
| clothed and fed—to say nothing of 
\the training—before, in the annals 
of American war preparation. 
Maybe Secretary Baker has made 
some mistakes; methinks he was en- 
me considering the 
But to my mind he 


ites 


Yet the wolves, 
‘ ably on their haunches, away 


sitting comfort- 
from 


| comfort ‘and satisfaction: in howling 
| down the Secretary. Y i 
| In the meantime,®Mr. Baker has 


calumniators, and the’ country now: ; if 4 
poe ale) , very kindly a 
opens its eyes to the shameful and Pen; ONY DBUE RI as x a 


} 
| very tolerant, through it all. | Pres- 
| sed by the tremendous ‘responsibil- 


| ities of his work, nevertheless he has 
treated the nagging criticisms that 
‘havé been directed toward him from 
all sides and angles with the utmost 
sauvity and frankness. 
if fo me, PS Nea Baker looms up 
‘gn ithe, ho ‘zon of affairs as a very 
b ‘man; modest, frank, with a devo- 
ion to duty, and never playing to 
the galleries. I feel like that LT 
love and esteem the Secretary for the. 


| When you think of those” fine,. 
cleared-eyed, firm-footed, level-head- 


tion go out to th 
“Secretary of War, 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATPMENT 
Tn his statement answering the oes | 
speech of Senator Chamberlain, 8 | 
President says: a 

heard 

The legislative proposals I have 

of w a involve long additional eee | 
and turn our experience into lo: ean 
fion. My association and constan pou 
‘ference with the secretary of haat ee 
taught me to regard him as eyeea i 
ablest public officials ] have ever ee 
The country will soon learn as : 2 
or his critics understand the busin 


in hand. : 
For the present, the issue is not Sec- 
retary Baker, but the reorganization of 
the war department. There is no way 
jin which congress can force & change 
in the head of the war department, but 
it can and should institute reform in its 
machinery. When the President Baye | 
that “nothing helpful or likely to speed 
or facilitate the war tasks of the so0v- 
ernment has come out of such criticism 
and investigation,’ he overlooks the 
fact that, as a result of the inquiry, 
there has already been a reorganization, 
which the President thinks sufficient, 
though others do not, That is one re- 
\gult that has been brought about. An- | 
other result is that thousands of sol- 
diers in our camps now have warm and 
adequate clothing, which was rushed to 
them after the senate committee had 
pressed the matter on the secretary of 
war. A third excellent result is the 
speeding up of the work of the depart- 
‘ment, since it is now known that there 
will be ‘pitiless publicity” for all who 
fail to come up to the mark. 
“The President speaks of “lost mo- 
tions.” Well, we have had many lost 
motions in connection with army cloth- 
ing, big guns,.machine guns and rifles. 
The purpose of congress is to eliminate 
these for the fufure. The couniry will, 
we think, agree with the senate commit- 
| tee that there should be a small war 
| eabinet, and an administrator of munt- 
tions. ~ Senator Chambertain's, argu: 
ment in favor of these changes is con- 
vincing. We must get rid of many 
and conflicting bureaus, or else there 
will be many more “lost motions.” 
We trust that congress will put 
‘through the reorganization Plan now 
‘under consideration . The admints- 
‘tration plan, that is now in force, will 
help some, but it is hardly more than 
a makeshift. 
As to Secretary Baker, we think that 
his own testimony before the committee 
‘proved that. he was not the man for the 
‘Place. For on more than one occasion 
‘he betrayed a signal lack of knowledge 
f what was going on in his department. 
“That was the worst feature of the situa- 


\ 


opposed. Tf he is not the man for the 
| job, as is generally believed, he ought 
‘to retire, ‘Nor should it be forgotten 
that he had the power to remodel the 
. system, a power that was not used till 
the investigation had revealed serious 
‘mistakes and blunders—and then only 
in a half-hearted way. 


Fi 


ay 


, 1918, 


\ That there have been unpardonable 
delays in business of the greatest im- 
portance has been shown, and is, indeed, 
admitted. Mr, Baker himself could not 
deny them. We do not think that the 
statement of the President meets the 
issue. This is the nation's war, and the! 
nation has a right to demand such efi- | 
ciency as we have not yet had More 
than that, the needs of the allies are 
reat, and we ought to be in a position 

to help them effectively as soon as pos- 

sible. We do not think that the coun- 

try was alarmed by what it has learned. 

But It was made to realize the s§reat im-~ 

portance of a change in the war depart- 

ment, if not in the headship thereof — 

and we think there should: be a change | 

there —certainly in its organization. | 

he senate committee is on the right 

track, and it should not allow itself to 

be diverted. 


, United States into the war and to em- 


| whole-heartedly in the bigger work of 
| winning the war. That the Republican 
| members have had opportunity to make 
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‘tion. If he is the victim of a foolish | 
system, that system ought to be changed j 
“radically —and to this the President is} 


GUMSHOE BILL'S HARANGUEB 

less critical times Gumshoe Bill's at- 
tack questioning the loyalty of mem- 
bers of the opposite party and accus-| 
ing Repyblican Governors of playing| 
politics With war issues might be Te-| 
garded as more humorous than impor-! 
tant. As \the premier politician of Mis-| 
souri, a confirmed and extreme parti- 
san, most of whose public expressions | 
and views are well tinged with politics, | 
‘and one of the most persistent and] 
troublesome of the ‘wilful group’? who 
eld up war legislation and used every 
means to block the entrance of the 


barrass the government, there is humor 
in his charge of a lack of patriotism 
aud politics playing. on the part of 
others, But under the present circum- 
stances his action can not be taken 
ligntly because it Is fraught with grave 
possibilities. 

The senator from Missouri had made 
up his mind to “tall a little politics,” 
against the advice of more sensible and 
less political members of his own par- 
ty. Up to this time there have been 
no clear-cut partisan speeches in con- 
gress. Republicans and Democrats, 
with slight differences, have joined 


charges of partisanship every fair- 
minded Democrat will admit. No such 
charges were made, perhaps because 
the war was more important. But yes- 
terday the political luminary from Mis- 
souri could not hold in any longer. Ile 
opened the*way. An answer, of course, 


lwas given him, and there will probably 


be other answers and other charges 
from time to time. 

One of the most gratifying things in 
connection with the war was the way in 
which the two great parties buried their 
differences and joined interests as 
Americans. There never was a strict 
party line difference on a war issue. 
Some of the ablest support the President | 
has had has come from the Republicans 
in congress. This Gumshoe Bill knows 
as well as any one else. But instinct 
and long training can not be forever 
held from asserting © itself. The best 
thing the senate ca: ‘ao 1 is to torger. 
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BREAKERS AHEAD! © 
of the greatest newspapers the world know 
e mad! A powerful section of America’s grea 
ress—a real power which could.be wielded’ for the 


_ upbuilding of the nation, is being used as a sledge with | 
} which to batter down the walls of our freedom and let 


in a pack of snarling jackals .to feast, glutton like, on | 
the remains of the greatest democracy ever builded in 
the world. : | 
The Chicago Tribune, in its unwarranted attacks up- 
on the administration at Washington, and especially 
upon Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, is striking 
powerful blows at the foundation of our democracy. ' 
Barking in the tone of a disgruntled bulldogs it is spread- | 
ing distrust and suspicion among a million readers. | 
The Chicago Tribune is in a position to be the: 
greatest aid the government could want. Its power as 
a wonderful newspaper, as one of the best newspapers 
that can be found in any nation, could make it a bul- i 
wark against which the very forces of hell could be | 
hurled without injuring the cause for which we are | 
fighting. . 
Instead, the Chicago Tribune is hurling mien ay 
criticism, Im brazen tones of the egotist, it is pointing : 
out the faults of those. at Washington, and magnifying | 
them a thousandfold to meet the needs of the Tribune's | 
political leader. P 
Newton D. Baker’ needs criticism. President Wilson 
himself can be criticised for many things he has done. = 


Not a man in the world but can be criticised justly for 
mistakes he has made and for needed things he has not 
done. ‘ . 

The Chicago Tribune has the name of getting what 
it goes after. It has been a power for good in Chicago 
and in the United States. It is engaged in fights which 


‘have made a better city of Chicago. But the attacks 


on Secretary Baker, made in behalf of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, are to be damned with the utmost scorn by 
every true and loyal American. 

When the hunter goes gunning for a rabbit, it does 
not hurt the quarry a mite if he is called a skunk after 
the bullet has missed its mark. The rabbit keeps on 
running and saves his hide. The only thing that is hurt, 
as a rule, is the hunter’s feelings and temper. 


The Tribune’s abuse of Secretary Baker will not hurt 
the secretary of war. It is hurting the temper and the 
feelings of The Chicago Tribune. It is hurting the feel- 
ings of Medil McCormick, who would be the Lord North- 
cliffe of America, but can’t, ety 

Pity the Chicago Tribune. You cannot but feel a tinge 
of sorrow for any great man pr great newspaper that 
has gone wrong. But Americans, if you love your coun- 
try, pay no, heed to the ravings printed in the editorial 
columns of the “world’s greatest.” q 


And America will weather the storm and win the 
war in spite of the failure of the Tribune to bring out 

a new edition of Lloyd George and plant him in the 

capitol at Washington. 


It is granted that more push and energy are needed 
in our government. But it is not for the Chicago Tribune 
to bring about a change, however greatly it is needed, 
through throwing mud at the men who are entrusted |! 
with our great war program. 

Newton D. Baker is proving his worth. He is doing 
his level best; of that here can be no doubt. If he is 
not coming up to the standard of the Chicago Tribune, 
it is because the Chicago Tribune purposely, and for a 
reason, political or otherwise, has placed a standard - 
out of reach of Secretary Baker or any other man. 
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HEWITT WRITES 
ON CARE OF MEN 
ATARMY GAMPS 


Efficiency Shown by Com-| 
parison of Death Rate 
Now and During 

Civil War. 


CONQUER HOOK WORM 


ARTICLE. NOiAt. 
By. OSCAR E. HEWITT. - 


A man falls om at Caan Gran: 

Does he then have a fair chance?- 

Does he get skilled treatment? 

Does ne obtain as good care as he 
would get at home? . 

Will his mother, his wife or his 
sister hear of his illness before he is 
at death's door? 


*An attempt will be made to give 
tome information on all of these 
queries. The last one first. 

Notice is sent immediately to rela- 
tives whenever a man becomes seri- 
ously ill.. There is no hesitation, no 
delay; that is one thing that is done 
on .the spot, regardless of other 
duties. -The rules not «nly -provide 
for it, but it is.done., Then tlie medi- 
cal staff goes on~ doing» everything 
it can for the man. . : 

And “everything” in these days 
fedical Bclences pas 


VeOut | in Oalrodds Cemetery is a 


die : : Tee 
5,000. fond me’ 


beautiful monument» ‘erected in mem- 


Douglas. 

At Camp Grant there has been 
erected an elaborate hospital for the || 

purpose of keeping men well. 

Camp Douglas was a part of the 
war for the freedom of the slaves and 
Camp Grant is a unit in the present 
war for enduring democracy. 


COVERED SIXTY ACRES. 

Camp Douglas was located just out- 
side of Chicago, between Thirty-first 
and Thirty-fourth streets, extending 
from the Illinois Central tracks west 
to Prairie avenue. It was on a fiat | 
waste area of | sixty 
Grant is in a pretty rolling country 
on 4,000 acres, beside the Rock | 
‘River, two hours and a half from Chi-) 
cago. 

Not a sewer was constructed in| 
Camp Douglas for more’ than a year! 
after it was oceupied, and ‘history > 
two. years. , At Camp Grant approxi- 
sewer, in addition to house drains, 
had been laid and - ‘connected before) 
“the future soldiers began to arrive. 

The water system at Camp Douglas, 
was lacking for a long time, accord- 
ing to ‘three histories, and was never 
adequate. Camp Grant has a water 
&ystem of thirty-six miles of mains 
“nd a pumping capacity of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 gallons a day, and if 
mn waste of water was permitted like’ 
Yhat in Chicago several more pumps 
of the size installed would be needed, 


NO HOSPITAL AT CAMP. 

When the Douglas camp ‘started 
(here was no hospital. But out at 
Rockford this institution has sixty 
buildings. To get even an inadequate 
supply of rough bandages and other 
hospital supplies the women of sev- 
eral churches worked in the interest 
of Camp Douglas.. At Camp Grant 
there are two officers whose sole duty 
ts to get the most modern hospital 
supplies in sufficient quantity and va- 
fiety. — 

Camp Douglas was called a rendez- 
vous for yegiments—the word canton- 
ment was not generally applied in 
the sense that it is now. 

At. first it was. “used for instruc- 
tion purposes, for assembling troops, 
‘the formation and mustering in of 
regiments, and their drill and “equip- 
ment for the field.” -Later it was the 
' ‘principal northern prison’ for con- 
| federate captives... 

It was among these that the death 
roll ran up to 6,129. Among’ them 

t ‘were buried twelve union soldiers at 
| Oakwoods in unmarked graves. 
| f 


THEME FOR POEM. | 
On one occasion the women of: a 
‘Mississippi town scattered flowers on 


federate soldiers alike. 


M. Finch in writing his poem ‘'The 
Blue and the Gray” and so consider- 
able sentiment is attached to. the 
monument out in Oakwoods. 

his shaft is also a reminder of the 
Jack of sanitation, medical care and 
_ surgical treatment at Camp Douglas 
for the. soldier prisoners. Although 
the camp was opened in July, 1861, 


ory of the men who died at Camp j 


one: authority says~ that -“sewer and | 
water pipes were aid in the summer 
ee ee 


i 
i 


on y seem to many to be} 
fair to suggest that the chance of 
a sick man af Camp Grant are 1,000 
to 1 for the sick man at Camp Doug- { 
las because of the difference in the} 
length of the two camps, but a prom-~ 
inent physician psserted that the effi- 
ciency of medical science has in- 


creased several hundred per cent” 
since the civil war. 
Take a small incident. The hook 


work was unknown during the civil 
war period. So no prisoner or seldier 
was examined for this aMlicticn This 
' disease flourishes in the South, and 


| only a small percentage of the doc- 


tors of Chicago have ever seen a hook 
worm. \ 

But the men who get into the base 
hospital at Camp Grant are exam- , 
ined so carefully that last week a 
man was found with the hook worm, 
He was sent to the hospital for an- 


| other ailment and in the investiza- 


tion of his blood conditions wee 
found which indicated the presence 
of hook worm } 
Then begon the search for the 


acres. Camp Serm. A score of eggs were found. 


The eggs were developed into larvae 
and then started a minnte examina- } 
tion for the parent parasite. } 

To a layman comes the impression 
that if the base hospital is examin- ' 
ing soldiers from Chicago with suf- | 
ficient skill to find a patient with the) 
hook worm, extraordinary care is 


‘s used in the hospital examinations. 
says it was not properly drained for} 


The second article in this serics) 


| will appear in the Heraid tomor-! 
“mately twenty-seven miles of eee row mornings | 


i 


| 


| 


H 


| the graves of the union and con- | 
This is said | 
to have been the inspiration of F. | 
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BATMAN MNOSN CrrmeaN an Neva ore v8 


intentions are of the best is. bes 
doubt, the only question is san 
capacity to bear the great load ee 
assumed. No man could bear it ae 
If under these great responsibilities: 
Mr. BakER has failed to meet the 
country’s need, if he has fallen some- 
what short of public expectation, the 
reason may be sought, without per- 
sonal reproach to him, in his lack of 
special qualifications and training for 
these great and exacting duties. In- 
telligence, engaging qualities, talents 
in many ways admirable, do not con- 
stitute fitness for the post of War*Min- 
ister in time of actual war. However 
fit the incumbent may be, though he 
be the fittest in the country, he should 
have aids also of distinguished ability. 

The tempest that now rages around 
the head of Mr. BAKER has been made 
more violent by the unfortunate man-_| 
ner in which he has. met questions 
and criticisms. His bearing before | 
the Senate Investigating Committee 
was of a nature to intensify rather | 
than to allay public dissatisfaction. 
| When shortcomings in the war serv-| 
ice were pointed out his manner was 
much too complacent, his stereotyped 
reply, “ Quite the contrary,” too fre- 
quently reiterated. The committee 
endeayored to ascertain the truth, 
which is what the country demands, 
Mr. BAKER was not a helpful witness. 
If the people reached the conclusion’ 
that the Secretary was obstructing the 
efforts of the committee to mend mat- 
ters in his department, to secure 
greater expedition in our preparations’ 
for war, Mr. Baxegs is himself to 
blame for it. a 

Would it not be well for the Secre- 
tary of War to reconsider his position, 
to welcome help instead of repelling it? 


| If he believes that his administration | 
of the department has been without 
gress, with the country, with the arm 


flaw, he is not the man for the place. 
If he is willing to admit that there 
have been errors, that there has been | 
much confusion and failure to provide 
needed supplies. for the soldiers in 
camp or in France, then, naturally, 
logically, and behaving like a sensible 
man, h@ should join hands with Con- 


chiefs in a resolute effort to make 
amends for past shortcomings and a 
vance our war work with the utmost 
speed. | 
While the country would prefer to 
see a much stronger man put in Mr, 
Baxer’s place, the President declines 
to yield in the slightest degree to that 
sentiment. Mr. BakrR would be well 
||advised, we think, if he should yield 


Poay ifntey pees toh his is a 
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between what: 
an best be presented by 
showing a few high points in two_ 
camps—Douglas (during the eivil } 
war) and Grant—created for the 
training of Chicago soldiers. 

‘At Camp: Douglas more than 6,000 
died. Its population was about 30,- 
000. . 

~ At Camp Grant not a dozen have 
died. -Its -population is upward of 
25/000. i 

Out in Oakwoods Cemetery, iS a 
beautiful monument erected in mem- 
ory of the men who died at Camp 
Douglas. 

At Camp Grant there has been 
erected an elaborate hospital for the 
purpose of keeping men well. 

Camp Douglas was 4 part of the 
war for the freedom of the slaves and 
Camp Grant is a unit in the present 
war for enduring democracy. 
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COVERED SIXTY ACRES. 
Camp Douglas was located just out- 
side of Chicago, between Thirty-first 
and Thirty-fourth streets, extending 
from the Illinois Central tracks west 
to Prairie avenue. Jt was on a flat 
waste area of sixty acres. Camp 


3 i retty rolling country | ‘ ‘ 
Cran eae e = land then started a minute examina- | 


on 4,000 acres, beside the Rock } 
‘River, two hours and a half from Chi- 
cago. ’ 


Not a sewer was constructed in 
Camp Douglas for more ‘than a year 
after it was occupied, and history 


says it was not properly drained for L 


Se eS 
of 1868,"" and another says the men 
“died like rats.”’ 

Nearly 1.006 times as many died at 
Camp Douglas as have died at Cemp 
Grant. It may seem to many to be 
unfair to suggest that the chance of 
a sick man af Camp Grant are 1,000 
to 1 for the sick man at Camp Doug- 
las because of the difference in the ; 
leneth of the two camps, but a prom-~- 
inent physician ssserted that the effi- 
ciency of medical science has in- 
creased several hundred per cent © 
since the civil war. 

Take a small incident. The hook 
work was unknown during the civil 
war period. So no prisoner or seldier 
was examined for this affliction This 
disease flourishes in the South, and 
only a small percentage of the doc- 
tors of Chicago liave ever seen a hook 
worm. ; 

But the men who get imto the base 
hospital at Camp Grant are exam-, 
ined so carefully that last week 2 
man was found with the hook worm. 
He was sent to the hospital for an- 
other ailment and in the investiza- 
tion of his blood conditions wee 
found which indicated the presence 
of hook worn 

Then began the search for the 
germ. A score of eggs were found. 
The eggs were developed into larvae 


tion for the parent parasite. 

To a layman comes the impression 
that if the base hospital Is examin- ' 
ing soldiers from Chicago with suf- | 
ficient skill to find a patient with the | 
hook worm. extraordinary care is 
used in the hospital examinations 

The second article in this series, 


Tro. Years: At-Camp Grant approx? j will appear in the Herald tomor-' 


“mately twenty-seven miles of main } 


sewer, in addition to house drains, 
had been laid and -connected before 
‘the future soldiers began to arrive. 
The water system at Camp Douglas 
was lacking for a long time, aceord- 
ing to three histories, and was never 
adequate. Camp Grant has a water 
Bystem of thirty-six miles. of mains 
“nd a pumping capacity of approxi- 


a waste of water was permitted like 
Yhat in Chicago several more pumps 
. of the size installed would be needed. 


NO HOSPITAL AT CAMP. 

When the Douglas camp started 
there was no hospital. But out at 
‘Rockford this institution has sixty 
buildings. To get even an inadequate 
supply of rough bandages and other 
frospital supplies the women of sev- 
eral churches worked in the interest 
of Camp Douglas. 


supplies in ‘sufficient quantity and va- 
fiety. 


At Camp Grant 
‘here are two officers whose sole duty 
ts to get the most modern hospital 


row morning. 
“a 
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CONQUER HOOK WORM 


ARTICLE NO. 1. 
By OSCAR E. HEWITT. 


A man falls sick at Camp Grant. 
Does he then have a fair chance? 
Does he get skilled treatment? : 
Does ine obtain.as good care as he, 
would get at home? } 
Will his mother, his wife or his | 
sister hear of his illness before he is ! 
at death's door? | 


An attempt will be niade to give } 
gome information on all. of these 
queries. The last one first. | 

Notice is sent immediately to rela- | 
tives whenever a man becomes seri- | 
ously ill.. There is no hesitation, no | 
delay; that is one thing that. is done | 
on .the spot, regardless of other | 
duties. ‘The rules not «nly provide 
for it, but it is done’, Then thie medi- 
cal staff goes on» doing everything | 
{t can for the man. 

And “everything” in these days 
means much. Medical science has 
made wonderful strides “in recent 
years. Sanitation has advanced ma- 


terially and probably the value. of a | 
fit fighting man was never before’ so 
keenly appreciated. 


ment for the field.” 


Camp Douglas was ealled a rendez- 


vous for regiments—the word canton- 
ment was not generally applied in 
the sense that it is now. : 


‘At first it was ‘used for instruc- 
tion purposes, for assembling troops, 
¢he formation and mustering, in of 
regiments, and their drill and equip- 
Later it was the 
principal northern prison’ for con- 
federate captives. F : 

It was among these that the death 
roll ran up to 6,129. Among them 
“vere buried twelve’ union soldiers at 
Oakwoods in unmarked graves. 


THEME FOR POEM. 


On one occasion the women of a, 


Mississippi town seattered flowers on 
the graves of the union and con- 
federate soldiers alike. This is said 
to have been the inspiration of F. 
“Mf. If-inch in writing his poem ‘The 
Blue and the Gray” and-so consider- 
able sentiment is attached to the 
monument out in Oakwoods. 

his shaft is also a reminder of the 
Jack of sanitation, medical care and 
surgical treatment at Camp Douglas 
for the soldier prisoners. Although 
the camp was opened in July, 1861, 
one authority says: that ‘sewer and 
water pipes were laid in the summer 


e [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.5 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Nobody has at all-called’in question 
Secretary BakeEr’s intelligence, his pa- 
triotism or his earnest desire to pre- 
|pare and equip our soldiers for sery- 
jice, speedily and completely. That his 
intentions are of the best is beyond 
doubt, the only question is as to his 
)capacity to bear the great load he has 
assumed. No man could bear it alone. 
jif under these great responsibilities 
Mr. BakeER has failed to meet the 
country’s need, if he has fallen some- 
what short of public expectation, the 
reason may be sought, without per- 
sonal reproach to him, in his lack of 
special qualifications and training for 
these great and exacting duties. In- 
telligence, engaging qualities, talents 
in many ways admirable, do not con- 
stitute fitness for the post of War*Min- 
ister in time of actual war. However 
fit the incumbent may be, though he 
be the fittest In the country, he should 
have aids also of distinguished ability. 

The tempest that now rages around 
the head of Mr. BAKER has been made 
more violent by the unfortunate man- 
{ner in which he has. met questions 
and criticisms. His bearing before 
the Senate Investigating Committee 
lwas of a nature to intensify rather 
than to allay public dissatisfaction. 
When shortcomings in the war sery- 
ice were pointed out his manner was 
much too complacent, his stereotyped 
reply, “ Quite the contrary,” too fre- 
quently reiterated. The committee 
endeavored to ascertain the truth, 
which is what the country demands. 
Mr. Baker was not a helpful witness. 


that the Secretary was obstructing the 
| efforts of the committee to mend mat- 
ters in his department, to secure 
greater expedition in our preparations 
for war, Mr. Bakers is himself to 
blame for it. 

Would it not be well for the Secre- 
tary of War to reconsider his position, 
to welcome help instead of repelling it? 
If he believes that his administration 
of the department has been without 
flaw, he is not the man for the place. 
If he is willing to admit that there 
have been errors, that there has been 
much confusion and failure to provide 
needed supplies: for the soldiers in 
camp or in France, then, naturally, 
logically, and behaving like a sensible 
man, hé@ should join hands with Con- 
gress, with the country, with the army 
chiefs in a resolute effort to make 
amends for past. shortcomings and ad- 
vance our war work with the utmost 


speed. 

While the country would prefer to 
see a much stronger man put in Mr, 
Baxer’s place, the President declines 
to yield in the slightest degree to that 
sentiment. Mr. Baker would be well 
advised, we think, if he should yield 
to it to the extent of calling to his aid 
men qualified by experience in great 
affairs, by strength of will, by sheer 
backbone, to assume some considera- 
ble part of the great burden which is 
evidently too heavy for him. He needs 
no “ advisory council,” no mere clerks, 
no men called upon merely to submit 
views and execute his orders, put men 
to whom he can gay, “ Equip these 
“ camps, get guns. made, ammunition, 
“airplanes, clothing, provide trans- 
“port, put our army in the field,” 
with entire-confidence that they will 
do his bidding. Let him get the. men 
and trust them to get results: 

if Mr. Baker could be persuaded to | 


adopt this course, there would he an 
end of squabbling and we should much 
sooner be ready for fighting. 


er 


If the people reached the conclusion’ 


Eel 


Interesting, 


and keeping in 


NEXT SUNDA’ 


With thousands of Chicago fan 
in their back yards, noted poultry e 
to expect and how to be sure of 


SICK SOLDIERS 
AT CAMP GRANT 
“GET BEST CARE 


Even Trivial Ailments of 
the Men Are Treated With 
Facilities Better Than: 
Those Back Home. 


“BASE HOSPITAL MODEL. 


: eee se 2 
By Oscar E. Hewitt. 


Aman Falls sick ‘at Camp Grant, 


‘Does he then have a fair chance? 
Does ‘he get skilled treatment? 
Does he obtain as good care as he 
would get at home? 

There seems to be at» present no 
desire whatever to make a record for 
limited sickness. On the surface there 
is no concern to.get on paper a fine 
report of: a*small amount. of illness 
for the officials in Westen to 
read. ‘ 

Almost the Papaite appears to tHe 

- layman to be nearer the fact. There 
seems to be an energetic purpose to 

_ weed out eyen the trivial ailments 
and get.suspects as well as real pa- 
tients into the base ‘hospital. This 
apparent program, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that the ‘health of 
the Grant men is and has been better 
since the camp opened than that of 
the average cantonments, reflects all 
the more credit upon Grant Grant. 


WOSPITAL FOR SORE 'THUMHB, 


This plan may sound queer, but yes- 
terday a man showed up at the base 
hospital with a sore thumb. It was 
red, infected a little, but if this for- 
mer teamster had. been back in Chi- 
eago he probably would have tied a 
rag around his thumb and kept on 

; delivering coal. 

Tt is almost certain he would not 
have quit work. 

He might have gone to a druggist, 
perhaps a, doctor; but it is a ten to 
one bet that he would not have gone 
near a hospital. But as a soldier he 
was ordered to the base hospital, and 


incidentally against his desire. This 
sore thumb, ‘might develop. into 
“something.” He may lose a day or 


} two, but that is better than a digit or 
a thumb. 
. Every man is a full-time man ora 
no-time man. There is no half-time 
- or three-quarter-time men. They are 
: either doing full duty or no duty. 


Wehahit., 


_ SAVES | TIME IN LONG RUN, 


The > theory is. this: ules fovern- | 
ment wants an army in good _physi- 
eal condition. ‘It wants that ar rmy as 
soon -as_it can be had. It. is: tr¥-- 
ing to get this division in the best 
shape possible in the shortest time 
practicable. If a man has an injured 


thumb, why not attend to it on tne | 


spot?) Why not givé the man the 
best service it can? It is better for | 
both the division and the man to get 
his thumb well with’a day or two 
off now than to have him off a week 
or two later. z < 

Tn the base hospital today there are 
$20 men, which is a small number for 
a eamp of the size of Camp Grant. 
For the care and treatment of these 
there are seventy-one medical men. 
fifty-two Women nurses, all trained 
nurses and registered. and 300 en- 
listed men, some of whom are male 
nurses. 

That is an average of one trained 
and skilled medical man for each-4.5 | 
patients. The commissioned man) 
may be a specialist in medicine, sur- | 
gerv, X-ray or other branch of the 
profession. It will also be noticed 
there is-one trained woman nurse for 
approximately each six patients, and 
in addition there are men nurses aud 
attendants in goodly numbers. 


THERE ALL THE. TIME. 


And this force of doctors. nurses 
and aids is on the spot. They eat 
there, they sleen there. they work 


there. thev live there. The hase hos- 
pital is within the camp. It is a part 
of the caim>.. The base. hospital of 
Camp “i>e'*> is located at Fort 
Riley. “our miles away. 

Per tape another comparison wilt 
add significance to the size of the 
force at Camn Grant base hospital, 
On the date of the last official renort 
on base hospitals the strength of the } 
command frat Camp Grant was 24,702. i 
On the same day Camp Lewis at | 
American Lake in Washington had a 
command of 35,165. At Grant there 
were seventv-one medical men and 
fifty-two women nurses, while at 
Lewis there were forty medical men 
and thirty women nursés. 

These two comparisons shonld add 
assuranee to mothers, sisters ond 
wives of men at Camp Grant, so far 
as the number of experienced and 
skilled nersons at the base hospital is 
concerned. I 

But that is not all. There are twice ! 
As men dactors, and surreons ont- 
side of the base hospitalas in it. From 
four to’seven-are attached to each 
regiment. These doctors look after 
the immediate needs of the men and 
decide for each soldier whether he 
shall go to the hase hosnital. The 
man. may not want to go and the regi- 
mental surgeon may insist on exactly 
the opposite. 


SHOULD ELIMINATE CONTAGION. 


If these surgeons perform their du- 
ties, as they have been explained ta | 
me, it is practically impossible for 
any soldier to be seriously ill outside | 
ef the hase hosnital. Tt would he } 
difficult for a soldier to have a com- 
municable disease and be out of the 
base hospital. 

Tt may be hazardous for a civilian 
layman to express his opinion, but 
if there is a soldier with a contagious 
disease or who is seriously ill in bar- 
racks the medical officer in charge 
should be trimmed un with haste and 
severity, and no doubt the com- 
mander of the camp would take dras- 
tic action in anv ease he heard of. 

On the soldier himself must rest the 
responsihiltv if when he is iniured or 
sick he dnes not get the ample med- 
jeal facilities of the camp for his 
treatment. He can get in the nat 
hosnital at once if there is any seek 

| 
| 
| 


of his being there. 


BEST BUILDINGS AT. CAMP. 

The base hospital consists of the |! 
best constructed buildings in the/ 
camp. They have better light, both’ 
natural and artificial, They have 
more cubic air space per occupant. 
The ventilation is more easily con- 
trolled. They have the toilets and 
baths: indoors’and all buildings are 
connected with covered corridors. 

They are steam-heated, in contrast 
with the base hospital of another 


camp near or this side of the Mason. 
and Dixon line, where coal stoves are 
used. 

(The third article in this acciee 
will appear in the Herald tomor- 
row morning.] 3 


| 
{ 
i 
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oF : WEATHER 


Possibly light snow today ; tomor- 
e in temperature; moderate south- 
ciable by night. . 
Precipitation 
Wind, 15 miles an hour, 6:4 
Humidity, 7 p. m.. 
Barométer, 7 p. m.......--. 


report see page 13. 


‘OF CAMP GRANT 


Soldiers Afflicted With 
Pneumonia and Measles . 
Quickly Isolated. 


' 


ARTICLE NO. 3. 
By Oscar E. Hewitt. 


A man falls sick at Camp Grant. 

Does he then have a fair chance? 

Does he get skilled treatment? 

Does he obtain as good, care as he 
would get at home? 


Suppose a case of diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, mumps, meningitis, pneu- 
monia, 
breaks out in a barracks at Camp 
Grant next to the bunk of your son, 
will it be protected as well as if the 
contagion occurred at home when 
he was living there? 

The modest answer of medical men 
is, “Yes.”’ A. more truthful answer 
would be, ‘Better’ or ‘““Much better.” 

Until this week pneumonia in Chi- 
cago has not been classed by the 
health department as contagious. 
There has been no attempt to quar- 
antine it. The Chicago: boy who got 
it has not received the benefits of a 
quarantine unless his family had 
sufficient money to employ a physi- 
cian of ‘superior efficiency who in- 
sisted upon all of the precautions of 
the best modern practice. 


"SEARCH FOR GERM. 


If a soldier is suspected of having 
a touch of pneumonia, a culture is 
taken, rushed to the laboratory and 
exantined. The man is hustled to the 
base hospital. If the germ is found, a 
swarm of doctors are hustled to the 
barracks, and they test every man. 
i They may be kept in the barrackis 
{and drilled and exercised. 
| on with their work. The cultures of 
|; each man ‘are examined. Perhaps 
' some may be found with the germs. 
These may be virulent germs or inno- 


cent bugs, but every man found with - 


| either kind-is on his way to the base 


hospital as soon as he can be started. 

The paragraph ‘above is not what 
the medical staff is supposed to do, 
but it is actually what they have 
done. In what Chicago families, ex- 


measles” or~ other contagion — 


They ed } 


cept of the wealthy, are such precau-) 


tions taken? In how many factories 
and stores are such practices fol- 
lowed? 


nen’ of. “Compa: Pe 
adr l and Thirty-sixth n 

i a ump Zachary Taylor, 
| Louisville, were brought efore a 
| court-martial last week for violating 
ae quarantine on measles. They were 
sentenced to ninety: days in the 
guardhouse and the loss of. three 
months’ pay. The last official report 
showed that Camp Taylor had had in 
the previous week sixty 


-two cases of 
measles, Camp Grant none. 

Ten days ago Camp Pike at Little 
Rock had so many cases of measles 
that the base hospital could not’ 
‘handle them, the number reported 
for the week being 683. 

Doctors assert that Kyes’ serum is 
the latest and most effective for pneu- 
monia. .It is used at Rockford. Pneu- 
monia is serious, The last govern- 
ment report showed that seventy-five 
soldiers died of pneumonia in the 
week ending Nov. 16, forty-one the 
week before, twenty-two in each of 
the two previous weeks and nine in 
the fifth week back. 


MEASLES ARE SERIOUS. 


“Much the-same system is used when 
a case of measles or other contagious 
diseasé is discovered—a rigid quaran- 
| tine is established. While the aver- 

age adult is inclined to look upon 

measles as only a child’s disease, it 
is. taken very seriously in the ariny. 

Perhaps one reason may be indicated 

in’ a report last. week from Camp 

Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 

In the base hospital there more than 
2,800 cases of measles have been treat- 
ed, and on one day there was 1,201 
cases of this disease alone in the base 

! hospital. This is nearly four times as 
many cases of all diseases as are in 
the Camp Grant base hospital. In 
the last government report Camp 
Grant was one of the four. among the 
thirty-one vcantonments of the nation, 
in which no measles were reported for 
a week. - ; 

But getting back to Camp Wheeler, 
aman in the base hospital there haa 
said: ‘The total number of cases ¢f 
lobar pneumonia has been 248. Gf 
thése practically 25 per cent followed 
measles.” -In the last week officially 
reported Grant had four cases of 
pneumonia and Wheeler forty-seven. 


DOCTORS CONSERVATIVE 


Despite the good showing made to 
date, it was impossible to ‘get any 
doctor at Camp Grant to speak of the 
favorable results. Possibly it is too 
eérly to express opinions and draw 
conclusions from the good results ob- 
tained to date. But what they are 
doing and attempting to do gives a 
highly favorable impression. 

One ward is devoted exclusively to 
an intensive study of heart disturb- 
ances and circulation. If there are 
two hospitals in Chicago ‘with such 
wards the HERALD will be glad’ to get 
the names of them. 

What soldier in the period before 
he went to Rockford had the advan- 
tage of a minute and scientific. ex- 
amination of his heart, unless he had 
hadisome serious trouble? 

At the camp meningitis is treated 
as a highly communicable disease. 
No one ‘is even permitted to go inta 
the, ward without being dressed in 
a jacket which completely covers al] 
of his. clathing ‘and having a gauze 

mask over his mouth and nose. 

This is a disease of the spinal cord, 
which spreads to the membrane of the 
brain. It makes the neck stiff, hard- 
ens the muscles and is treated by 
sticking a needle into the spinal col- 
umn, withdrawing the germs and in- 
jecting Flexner’s serum. 

But this germ, or its cousin, is alss 
found in the larynx—therefore th: 
precautions against the spread of tha 
disease. Any man who is found with 
the germ—and they are ‘hunted as 
diligently as a miner hunts Boldly 
taken to the hospital regardless o 
how strong he feels. 

{The fourth and last article in 
this series will ‘appear in O 
HERALD tomorrow] 


ze Sek SEC aca ey 


“AT CAMP GRANT 


Soldier Gets Better Serv- 
ice Than One Family in| 


1,000 Can Afford. | 
‘ | 
| 


ARTICLE NO. 4. 


— 


By Oscar E. Hewitt. 


Does a sick soldier at Camp Grant 
‘get as good care as he would at home: 


There is no question about the right 
answer, but just suppose that an 
office clerk at $30 a week now gets 
the measles as a soldier. He-is put 

_ under the care of a man who has suc- 


cessfully treated thousands of cases. | 
The soldier’s sight is affected. An | 
{eye specialist gets on the job. The | 
| patient has a little ear trouble. An 

' expert on the ear, nose and throat 
gets busy. Perhaps the man, as | 
sometimes happens, develops pneu- 
monia. A physician who has made 
that a study begins his service. A 
little heart flutter, and a heart expert 
is at the bedside. ? 

How many parents can afford to j 
have five ordinary physicians at one } 
time? How many can hire five spe- 
cialists? How many parents are 
forced to call in the regular doctor 
and have him prescribe for every~ 
thing? Is there one family in an av- 
erage of 1,000 who could hire the best 
five specialists in their respective 
lines in any one city to care for their 
son? If there are ten families in an | 
average 1,000 who could and would | 
obtain such service, then there is 250 
men out of the 25,000 at Camp Grant 
who would get such service at home, 


CHECK UP BY HERALD. 

For two weeks the Hrranup has 
been checking up of the personnel 
of the medical staff to find out who 
they are and where they came from, 
what schools they attended, what 
post-graduate work they have done, 
their hospital experience, what books 
they have written, what articles they 
have read and how they stand in 

| their profession. ; 

' Of course it makes little differencsa 
\vhether the captain of an infantry 
company was the best lawyer in seven 
| states. He is not practicing his pro- 
| fession, nor a branch of it. But the 
r ember of a medical staff in the Na- 
t »nal army is following his calling, 
'a @ the particular specialty to which 
'h- has applied himself. So his civilian 
record is indicative of ‘his’ ability in 
th camp. To the average layman 
the income of a reputable physician 
wil' probably tell more about him 
then his medical biography, | 

There are men on the medical staff 
|/at Camp Grant who are not receiv- 
j ing one-tenth of what their incomes 
prere as private practitioners. There 
are big men from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other large 

| centers. There are some who have 
nation-wide’ reputations. There are 
nen who previously made $20,000 to 
$40,000 a year, and as major is the 
highest rank conferred upon any of 
the newcomers, none of them can now 
receive more than $3,000 annually, to- 
gether with quarters, light and heat. 
They buy their own food and clothes, 
like other officers. There is more 
than one man who must now work 
two months to pay his office rent at 
home, although most of them have 


cast overboard their private practice. 


There are men who are professors in 
medical colleges, who teach other 
doctors as well 
are several who charge $25 for a con- 
sultation in private life, others more. 


as students. ‘There 


c 
have gone to the service o: a 
tion shows that they are not. only 
patriotic but conscientious and will- 
ing to do all they can for every moth- 
er’s son. : Tis end 
One of the best, most. widely known 
and highest-priced surgeons in the 
United States performed 105 appen- 
dicitis operations in cne year without 
the loss of a life. Then all of the 
next five persons on whom he oper- 
ated were lost. Although the exact 
nuinber is not available, about 10) 
such operations have been performed 
at Camp Grant, and the federal goy- 
ernment report shows but one death. 
It is improbable that such a record 
can be maintained, but it indicates 
that the camp has Surgeons of ex- 
traordinary skill in this as well ag in 
every other particular line. 
, it will be recalled that on a previous 
day it was printed there are seventy- 
one medical men and fifty-two trained 
women nurses for 320 patients, as 
well as from four to seven doctors 
in: each regiment. On top of this 
there are sixty-five male nurses, Fur- 
thermore, quarters are being prepared 
at the base hospital for thirty med- 
ical men and forty-eight nurses ad- 
ditional. This number of each are 
to be sent Camp Grant for training. 


SACRIFICE BY NURSES, 


The nurses are just as loyal to the 
men as the doctors. Take a trained 
male nurse. There are comparatively 
few of them. A good one outside wiil 
make $150 a month, yet men of that 
grade are working at Camp Grant for 
$30 a month, like the ordinary private. 

*‘But suppose he is getting the best 
of medical care and nursing,” some 
mother may be saying, ‘what about 
the food for the sick boys?” 

It is said that the infantry company 
gets along fine. with four cooks when 
the men are well. In the base hos- 


| pital five times as many cooks are 
| employed, and they must get out food 


that is appetizing as well as nourish- 
ing. There are a lot of cooks who can 
dish up full diets, but when it comes 
to light diets, liquid diets and special 


diets, a different kind of cook is 
needed. \ 
Mr. Hewitt will show in the 


Herald next - Saturday one spot 
where the city is cheating you. 
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Shows Camp Grant Ranks 
| Among First 10in Moral. 
Cleanliness. - . 


H 


ARTICLE NO. 5. : 


By Oscar E. Hewitt. 

| Have you heard the wild story that 
Camp Grant soldiers by the thou- 
sand are suffering from’a loathsome 
disease? rs i ee ear : 
The men at’ Camp Grant. rank 
among the first ten camps of the 
entire country in moral cleanliness, 
according to the official figures of the 
federal government. These show that 
for the week ending Dec. 7 the camp 
ranked second among the National 
army cantonments, and in the pre- 
vious week was the most nearly free 
!of venereal diseases. In the last six 
| weeks Camp Grant has been better 
lin this regard than two-thirds of the 
| thirty-one National Guard and Na- 
tional army camps. ‘ 
Admittedly several factors enter into 
_the result. The» men themselves at 
|Camp Grant: may not: be any mora 


|moral than those of other camps, but | 


| the discipline at Grant may be’a little 
more strict. Temptations may be a 
trifle farther removed. Outside pro- 
tective agencies may be mote active. 
The medal staff may be more alert 
and skillful. -But the result itself to 
date is the point. 


' GRANT A MODEL .CAMP. 


Extending over the last elght weeks 
the camps of the National army, as 
a whole, have had from two to three 
times as much venereal disease as has 
existed at Camp Grant, with one ex- 
ception, according to federal official 
reports. ‘The camps of the National 
Guard, .as a whole, have been nearli 
as bad as those of the National army. 
|. The figures for the last eight weeks 

show*the rate per 1,000, on a yearly 
basis, of-adniissions to hospital be- 
cause of the diseases of immorality 
are summarized below from federal 
reports. These compare the rate at 
‘Camp Grant with the National army 
and National Guard camps as a. 
whole. The table: follows: 


Camp Nat'l Nat’/ 

Wk. ending— Grant. Guard. Army. 
Decs gency sens 120.5. 77.0 - 80.0 
NOW 30.6 nse. 12.8° 100.7 104.3 
HiNOVer2Se oe cine «55.4. 68,0 69.0 
Nov. 16.:.... top 3B8 | 74.0 93.3 
i 151.5 | 115.2 
93.6 135.6 

: Be 134.5 138.7 

Oot1 9. Su, wees 26 ELSS VERO 


ERROR IN FIGURES? 

In, the federal; report: for Nov. 30 
| the strength of the command at Camp 
| Grant is given as 32,492. This may be 
| an error and the right number may 

be 22,492. In that case the admission 
rate would be 48.5 instead of 12.8, as 
given above, But compare a rate:of 
18.5 with a rate of 331 at Camp Lee. 
Petersburg, Va; a rate of 319 at Camp 
Jackson, Columbia, 8. C.; a rate of 
268 at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N.J.. 
or a rate of 259 at Camp Travis, San 
Antonio, Texas. These rates are for 
the same week. y 

These figures mean that while eight. 
men were admitted to the hospital 
with diseases of immorality out of 
22,492 or 32,492 at.Camp’ Grant, whicli 
ever the right figuye is, there were 
244, cases admitted out of 35,141 ‘sol- 


152 and Camp Travis’ 117. 


} 


| 
| 


————— Sa 


to the federal. weekly- reports, 


eat 
Camp Lee it w 
fon, Atfanta 
Camp, Sher ae 
1084. Ne will ne Aenean et 
108.4. | te will be oticed that 
these, with the sth ne p 
in the: Southe is. con) Sheen 
FOR WEEK OF NOV. 
In the week ending Noy. 9, 
Camp: Grant. was. making a mi 
41.7, Camp Sherman had a 


. 


4 


189.8, Camp Travis had a rate c i 
Camp Lx at Wrightstown, N. J, hai 
a rate of 150 and Camp, Jackson & 
rate..of 120-50 Gee SP) ne awee aoe 

There is little comparison between 
Camp Grant's rate of 24.6 for Novy. 
2 and 579 for Camp Jackson, 433 for 
Camp Pike, 280 for Camp Dix ons 
for Camp Lee, 174 for Camp -'Travis 
and 327 for Camp Custer, with which 
Camp Grant played football last Sat-’ 
urday. *° if Aee 2357, Ys a as 

Mor the week ending Oct. 19, come 
pare Camp Grant's rate -of+26.7 with 
pes ee Tos ane for ceran Pike; a rate 
of 367.9 for Camp Jackson, and a rate 
wage) far Camp Trayis. i. gs 

“or, Oct. 26, Camp Grant ‘reportec 
a rate of 40:2; Camp Pike, 677.8; Camp 

| Jackson, 803.2; Camp Dix, 244/83: Camp 

} Lee, 242.6; Camp- ‘Travis, 225.3, and 

! Camp Gordon, 142.8, - ps 


In the weeks referred to it will be 
observed that Camp J Sekson west e 
worst in four different weeks, w: 
| next to the worst. in another, ra c 


third for the largest number of cases 
“proportionately in another week, and 
fourth in the fifth week, Pe teanee 
PATRIOTISM, AT HIGH MARK. oy 
| One of the medical men of that 
|.camp was himself feeling fine about 
| Nov. i7-and so he wrote: } 
| “We have moyed to tle base hos- 
ital; A more beautiful and healthi- 
"site could hardly be: found. Po 
stand on the misty hilltop-to’ welcome 
the glorious sun and. fill the lungs 
with pure air makes'a man thankful 
that he is a real. American, beginning 
his first real duty to’ the world.” 
Fine sentiment. At this same tinie 
this same wriier also said: “Prophy- 
laxis along orthopedic lines ig being 
organized in Camp Jackson.”  _ 
The previous week Camp Jackson, 
with only three-fifths as amany so)- 
diers as Camp Grant, had 357 Gases or 
venereal diseases as against 21 at 
Camp. Grant. ~ ink i ue 
So bad does the medical staft of 
Camp Lee consider conditions there 
that prophylaxis stations. have been 
established@at Mopewell,. Va.,. . six 
miles away from camp, and'in, Pe- 
tersburg, four miles. away.. iy 
The government reports for -five. 
weeks’ show that the camps which run. 
high in venereal diseases. usually: 
have a high admission rate for ail. 
diseases. s-«,- 44 4. ey, weet t' 
NEED WHOLESOME AMUSEMENT. 
Workers of the Y. M. C. ‘A! on the 
Mexican border assert’ with much 
positiveness that the amount, of yen- 
ereal diseases was not so large in. 
camps where there was ample and 
wholesome recreation. Two of the 
leaders have ‘said that they are con- 
vinced that recreation is the. best 
preventative, © AE by Sree ta 
If that view is correct, then ‘Chica, 
citizens’ should do more for Camp 
Grant. .Certain other camps are now 
making a better-showing,: according 
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onments throughout the 
d cause little disquietude 
hose kin or friends are in 
y service at Camp Grant. 

} announced today that 
0 men at one time or an- 


can win-—We must win-— 
We will win!” 


y. 
“We 


TRE WAR - DEPARTMENT VINDi- 
CATED BY THE FACTS. 


The proof of whether or not the 
war department has “fallen down” lies 
in the facts and figutes given by Sec- 
retary ‘of War Baker at Washington 
yesterday. i 

To judge fairly and squarely it is 
mecessary, to begin with, to hark back 
to. before the war and keep right in 
the front part of the mind that this 
was a pacific and an’ ‘unprepared coun- 
try, unprepared because of the tra- 
ditional American hatred of great 
standing armies. 


if ee 


published 
“makes an attack - 
Wilson and Secretary Baker which 
for unfairness and viciousness goes 
considerably beyond the best pre- 
vious efforts of that magazine. 

Its sincerity may be tested quite 
effectively by one of the few pass- 
ages which are directly aimed at 
the president. The Metropolitan 
Says: 

“Tong ago the. raflroads should 
have been under govarnment con- 
trol. The delay is due to the presi- 
dent’s inability to take a decided 
line quickly. That is a constitu- 
tional defect for which we cannot 
blame Mr. Wilson. We elected him 
js full knowledge of that fail- 
ng. ” 


upon President 


h 
an editorial in that iss 


‘We should have strained ev 
nerve to have got from Boop a4 
100,000 men to France this 
And -by next year we could wave 
had 500,000 to send over or any 
part of 500,000 which we could 
ship. But to insist on havinga mil- 
lion men trained before we started 
to fight was both impractical and 
extraordinarily foolish. When it is 
extremely doubtful whether we can 
transport a hundred thousand this 
year or more than double that 
| amount next year, what in the name 
of reason is the use of getting a 
| million trained before starting to 
fight?”’ 


As the Metropolitan, looked at it 


een on duty in this can- 
6 it was opened there 
total of just twenty-three 
umber which medical au- 
er astonishingly small. 
3 . twenty-thiée who died 

e selected men. The others 
_ the depot brigade and 
anently with the can- 
of the selected men 
| delirium tremens before 
d the uniform. Three had 
8, six pneumonia and one 
not contracted in: line of 
“have been seven well- 
“of spinal © meningitis, 


As the Metropolitan has been | last August, it would probably take 
‘in. preliminaries. ) What, in sub- engaged in steady criticism of the! two years to transport 300,000 men 
stance, has been acgomplished? What administration ever since the} to Hurope. Hvery nerve would have 

United States went to war, it| to be strained to get from 50,000 


have been the results in the transfor- ‘ 
‘mation of a vast a on a peace seemed probable that the, presi-| to 100,000 across in 1917. 


It is a waste of effort to waste words 


footing into a war giant? © Here are dent’s lapse had been due to fail- The censorship conceals the exact, 
ure to read the advice given him} number of men transported to Hu-4. 
the facts: ha Bee pin chi by the magazine editor. rope in 1917, but it is matter of 
Monee ore gee 2 = Judge, then, of The Register’s| common knowledge that it was as 
soldiers in France.”) They keep g0- amazement when a thorough search near half a million as it was 100,- 
“ing ‘over in an uninterrupted. stream. of the files of ‘the Metropolitan | 000. 
In a very few monghs there will eal magazine from the time of Amer-| In other words, while the Metro- 
anot less than 500,0 American sol- | ica’s entrance into the war, down politan was urging that every nerve 
diers “over there.” | to the February issue, failed to be strained to put 50,000 men in 
When ‘the 500,000 sare there, ‘there disclose one word on the subject Eyance before the close of the year, 
al. num. : will be 1,500,000 oth@rs equipped and of railway control. the war department was going 
ez. 25, : oS a t > aise There were articles on railroad ahead at a rate from three to six 
Be ber that - trained as far as training on this side ; 
been Tess fe one: week Ragine ean go, ready to r finance: The financial editor of tines as fast as the magazine editor 
s other cantonments. In one 500,000. | the Metropolitan said in July that believed possible. 
when there was one death at | the railroads should have higher As many troops were transported 
Gran panne Pera Sete i it vee not szvecte pe tans eas | ‘yates, he said in September that in the last seven months of 1917 
six in, still another. Ge caret eee et é S declines in railroad securities were as the Metropolitan. believed could 
tion of the ga age of shipping and fhe fact that we que to groundless panic, and he be put across in two years. 
1ere to. see pe fact Bye, Ot LO Journey eek 3,000 miles | said in December that rates should: Wheres would we bo if the admin-} 
hat there have been. 23,000 ef submarine-infested sea, have one- be increased, but neither in the [istration had lagged behind to- the 
ae 00. Pet raen aymp- half the number of men in France as editorial department, the general | Metropolitan’s tune of 100, 000 men 
‘and meningitis cultures are actually there: ‘stories nor the financial section was |in 1917 and 600,000 in 1918? 
le today alone. Fifteen men Thirty-two full @ivisions - (17,000 there one word of advice on the | Where would the war be? 
quarantined as meningitis car. each, at least) are in the cantonments subject of government operation or Isn’t {t about time to stop attack- 
atment until the cultures twat home, ready to s ii at a moment’s any form of additional eontrol. ing President Wilson and Secretary 
gative reaction. Today's “notice, when ships ate available. | Frankly, what can be said for the || Baker from either. ulterior motives 
m 771 are in the base hos- The British and French governments sincerity of a magazine which will || or a general spirit of negation? 
e total number of men in “asked for men, offere to supply ma- say that Wilson is constitutionally The organization of the country 
,000. iy unfit for his office because of de-|| for war has not been perfect, but 
, chine guns ‘and heavy guns because ; , : 
NINETY MEDICAL MEN. | en aera : x. oad Jay in taking the most momentous|| why not praise Baker for getting 
ant: Colonel James M. Phalen ey, SET COs SMU see Ye we 
surgeon and Major H. C. ‘men. 
spital. mharemre ninety med- Pershing’s men have built 600 miles 
men in camp, seventy women 
ses ‘at the base hospital: and 300 “itheir needs, 4 
The failure of the Russians and the} 
odisaster to thé Italians upset: allied | 
“plans and caused a $radical change 
in all army plans in Hurope and the | 
United States. 


Sharpe before they did any serious 
damage, rather than blame hint 
because he inherited these unfit 
men, one from the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, the other from Taft? 

Mr. Wilson and those about him 
will be judged by their larger suc- 
cesses or failures. They will he 
judged by their ability to get rid 
of incompetent bureau chiefs, not 
by temporary failures of those 
| chiefs. Not the necessity for re- 
| organization, but the failure to re- 
organize effectively-is the test. j 

The only difference of opinion} 
between the Metropolitan magazine 
and The Register, regarding the 
necessity for changes in the war de- 
partment, is the point at whick they 
should begin. The Metropolitan says 
begin at the top. Inasmuch as sweep- 
ing changes are already being made, 
by the man at the top, we are will- 
ing to see what is the effect of the 
reorganization which is under way. 

The Register is of course mate- 
the drive for his displacement, but ae Sa pase fea Bh ae ve oa 
it will be worth while to cite an-|}didate for Mr. Baker's place. 
other conclusive evidence of the|! — ; 
| ‘fundamental dishonesty which un-|/ 


tory, when that magazine has never 
by one word recognized the possi- 
bility of such a step being taken? | 

Does it not suggest an ulterior 
motive in the criticism? 

The motive of such an article 
usually appears in its last sentence. 
Let. us turn, then, to the last sen- 
tence in the Metropolitan’s broad- 
side. It reads as follows: 

“Vir. Wilson may continue to 
prefer Mr. Baker; he may continue 
to deprive the country of the driy- 
jing power of Mr. Roosevelt and 
General Wood. But if he does so, hef 
takes upon himself a responsibility 
for future disaster which he can 
never evade so long as history is 
written and read.’ 


As GColonel Roosevelt is con- 
tributing editor to the Metropoli- 
tan the words might as well have 
come from his own pen. His hat 
is in the ring for the position of 
secretary of war. 

The Register does not intend to 
take up the detailed criticisms of 
Secretary Baker, which underlie! 
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CAMP GRANT BOASTS 
“ONY,23 HAVE DIED 


[BY A STAFF. CORBESPONDENT.] 
Gamp Grant, Rockfopdy Try Jan. 25. 
—Revelations of bad sanitary condi- 
tions in cantonments throughout the 
country need cause little disquietude 
to those whose kin or friends are in 
the military service at Camp Grant. 

For it was announced today that 
although 46,500 men at one time or-an- 
other have been on duty in this can- 
tonment since it was opened there 
| has been a total of just twenty-three 
deaths, & number which medical au- 
thorities consider astonishingly small. 
‘Of the twenty-thtee who died 
twelve were selected men. The others 
were from the depot brigade and 
units not permanently with the can- 
tonment.. Two of the selected men 
died from delirium tremens before 
they donned the uniform. Three had 
appendicitis, six pneumonia and one 
an ailment not contracted in: line of 
duty... There have been seven well- 
defined  cases* of spinal meningitis, 
put no deaths. 


MORE IN A WEEK ELSEWHERE. 

The total number of deaths here 
since Aug. 25, the date of the first, 
have been less than the number that 
have occurred in one week in some 
of the other cantonments. In one 
week when there was one death at 
Camp Grant there were forty-nine in 
another camp, thirty-three in another 
and twenty-six in still another. 

As an indication of the extraordi- 
Unaryprecautions «that. haye been 
/¥aken* hereto prevent, disease the fact 

is cited that there have been. 28,000 

exatninations for diphtheritic symp- 
‘toms and 11,000 for spinal meningitis. 
Three thousand meningitis cultures 
were made today alone. Wifteen men 
were quarantined as meningitis car- 
riers recently. They were kept under 
constant treatment until the cultures 
showed a negative reaction. Today’s 
sick report contained the names of 918 
men, of whom 771 are in the base hos- 
pital.. The total number of men in 
camp is 26,000, 


HAVE NINDTY MEDICAL MEN. 


Lieutenant Colonel James M. Phalen 
is division surgeon and Major H. C. 
Michie is commanding officer of the 
base hospital. There are ninety med- 
ical men in camp, seventy women 
‘nurses at the base hospital and. 300 
male attaches, 

“The record here is nothing short of 
marvelous,” said Major H. G. Mc- 
Donald, who as a surgeon in the reg- 
ular army was on duty in Germany 
and Austria before the United States 
entered the war. ‘ 

“The honor squad” is the name at- 
taching to a detail of machine gun- 
ners selected from various units 
throughout camp to demonstrate the 
Colts and Lewis guns at a:dinner of 
automotive engineers to be held in 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago Feb. 1. 


DRILLING HONOR SQUAD. 


Lieutenant Richard W. Clarke of 
Major Augustus IF... Dannemiller’s 


Three Hundred ‘and Thirty-first Ma- | 


Chine Gun Battalion, began to drill 
‘the squad today. Following is the 
detail: Hleadquarters troop, eighty- 
. sixth division, Corporal Carson Scott; 
Ong Hundred and Seventy-first In- 
fantry Brigade, Private Walter C. 
Detert, Company I, Three Hundred 
and Worty-first Infantry; Private 
George Warren, Machine Gun Com- 
pany, Three Hundred and Porty-sec- 
ond Infantry; Private Edward J. 
Kinney, Machine Gun Company, 
Three Hundred and Forty-second 
Infantry, One Hundred and Seven- 
ty-second Infantry Brigade; Ser- 
geant John C. Piper, brigade head- 
quarters; Private Leslie Cuneo, Com- 
; pany FF, Three Hundred and Forty- 
\ third, Infantry.; Private Frederick GC, 
_ (Blesing, machine gun company, Three 
} Hundred and Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Three Hundred and Thirty-first Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, Sergeant Albert 
| Splittberger; Three Hundred and 
i Thirty-second Machine Gun _ Bat- 
i talion, Private George A. Seipp, Com- 
pany C; Three Hundred and Thirty- 
third Machine Gun Battalion, Private 
Andrew Castle, Company, B, 


win— 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT VINDi- 
CATED BY THE FACTS. 

The proof of whether or not the 
war department has “fallen down” lies 
in the facts and figures given by Sec- 
retary of War Baker at Washington 
yesterday. ! 

To judge fairly and squarely it is 
necessary, to begin with, to hark back 
to. before the war and keep right in 
the front part of the mind that this 
was a pacific and an’ unprepared coun- 
try, unprepared because of the tra- 
ditional American ‘hatred of great 
standing armies. 

It is a waste of effort to waste words 
im preliminaries. © What, in  sub- 
stance, has been ac¢omplished? What 
have been the results in the transfor- 
mation of a vast nation on a peace 
footing into a war ‘giant? Here are 
the facts: ‘ 


January 1 there were “over 200,000 


soldiers in France.) They keep go- 
jing over in an uni errupted. stream. 
In a very few months there will be’ 
snot less than 500,0 American sol- | 


diers “over there.” 
When ithe 500,000 
will be 1,500,000 oth 
trained as far as tral 
to r 


re there, there 
s equipped and 
ing on this side 
anforce the first 


ean go, ready 


500,000. 


: | 

It was not expected that this gov- | 
ernment could, becauSe of the short- 
age of shipping and fhe fact that we 


have got to journey ross 3,000 miles 
of submarine-infested sea, have one- 
half the number of mn in France as 
are actually there: 
Thirty-two full ivisions - (17,000 
each, at least) are inthe cantonments 
at home, ready to sail at a moment’s 
_notice, when ships 2 available. 
The British and French governments 
asked for men, offer a to supply ma- 
chine guns and hea guns because 
they had them to spare and wanted 
men, 
Pershing’s men have built 600 miles 


of railroads to supply themselves with 


their needs, | 
The failure of the Russians and the; 
disaster to the Italidhs upset allied | 
"plans and caused a }radical change | 
in all army plans in Hurope and the 
Tnited States. 4 
The rifles our troo | 
‘with »were approved 
“at which Generals 
,Crozier and Kuhn, th 
“the war college, were 
Secretary Baker. 


are equipped 
a conference | 
fershing, Scott, | 
latter head of 
present with 


‘The decision againstithe Lewis ma- 
chine gun was reached after thought- 
-ful consideration the desire of 
“General Pershing to have other than 

..the Lewis guns for ,ground work. 
Pershing wanted the (ewis guns 
.eirplanes only. 


an 
for 


The point here is that Secretary 
“ Baker did what any prudent business 
‘man would have- done. He. availed 
shimself of the expert knowledge 
.of our principal military experts 
in. the matter of equipment as to 
both small arms and other arms,) 
and accepted an offer from the 
British and French! governments 
that enabled the war department 
to put several hundred thousand 
men in France for trpining 
sooner than it would. pave been pos- | 
sible had we waited yntil every man | 
was buttoned and shged and trained | 
in all respects on thig side... | 
What difference 
whether the machin 
cannon are of Frenclg or British mak 
so long as the army gon the other side | 


months | 


oes it make | 
guns and big | 


has them and they 


The Metropolitan magazine for 
February, published yesterday, 
makes an attack upon President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker which 
for unfairness and viciousness goes 
considerably beyond the best pre- 
vious efforts of that magazine. 

Its sincerity may be tested quite} 
effectively by one of the few pass- 
ages which are directly aimed at 
the president. The Metropolitan 
says: 

“Tong ago the. railroads should 
have been under government con- 
trol. The delay is due to the presi- 
dent’s inability to take a decided 
line quickly. That is a constitu- 
tional defect for which we cannot 
blame Mr. Wilson. We elected him 
with full knowledge of that fail- 
ing?’ 


at 


= Gompare the alfegation of: ut- 
ter inefficiency in the war -depart- 


ment with what the <Métropolitan | 


in fts last August issue said ought 
to be done. The foltowing ts from 
an editorial in that issue:~ 

We should have strained every 
nerve to have got from 560,000 to 
100,000 men to France this year. 
And by next year we could have 


| had 500,000 to send over or any 


part of 500,000 which we cou 
ship, But to insist on having a ih 
lion men trained before we started 
to fight was both impractical and 
extraordinarily foolish. When it is 
extremely doubtful whether we can 
transport a hundred thousand this 
year or more than double that 
amount next year, what in the name 
of reason is the use of getting a 
million trained before starting to 
fight?” 


As the Metropolitan looked at it 


As the Metropolitan has been| Jast August, it would probably take 


engaged in steady criticism of the} 
administration ever since the} 
United States went to war, it 
seemed probable that the. presi-| 
dent’s lapse had been due to fail-| 
ure to read the advice given him 
by the magazine editor. 

Judge, then, of The Register’s 
amazement when a thorough search 
of the files of ‘the Metropolitan 
magazine from the time of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war, down 
to the February issue, failed to 
disclose one word on the subject 
of railway control. 

There were articles on railroad 
finance: The financial editor of 
the Metropolitan said in July that 
the railroads should have higher 
rates, he said in September that 
declines in railroad securities were 
due to groundless panic, and he 
said in December that rates should 
be increased, but neither in the 
editorial department, the general 
‘stories nor the financial section was 
there one word of advice on the 
subject of government operation or 
any form -of additional control. 

Frankly, what can be said for the | 
sincerity of a magazine which will} 
say that Wilson is Toner of te 


unfit for his office because of de- 
lay in taking the most momentous 
step in the nation’s industrial his- 
tory, when that magazine has never 
by one word recognized the possi- 
bility of such a step being taken? 

Does it not suggest an ulterior 
motive in the criticism? 

The motive of such an article 
usually appears in its last sentence. 
Let. us turn, then, to the last sen- 
tence in the Metropolitan’s broad- 
side. It reads as follows: 

“Wir, Wilson may continue to 
prefer Mr. Baker; he may continue 
to deprive the country of the driy- 
ing power of Mr. Roosevelt and 
General Wood. But if he does so, he 
takes upon himself a responsibility 
for future disaster which he can 


never evade so long as history is 
written and read.” 


As Colonel Roosevelt is con- 
tributing editor to the Metropoli- 
tan the words might as well have 
come from his own pen, His hat 
is in the ring for the position of 
secretary of war. 

The Register does not intend to 
take up the detailed criticisms of 
Secretary Baker, which underlié 
the drive for his displacement, but 
it will be worth while to cite an- 
other conclusive evidence of the 
fundamental dishonesty which un- 
derlies the attacks of the Metro- 
politan. 


two years to transport 300,000 men 
to Hurope. Hvery nerve would have 
to be strained to get from 50,000 
to 100,000 across in 1917. 

The censorship conceals the exact 
number of men transported to Hu- 
rope in 1917, but it is matter of 
common knowledge that it was as 
near half a million as it was 100,- 
000. 

In other words, while the Metro- 
politan was urging that every nerve 
be strafned to put 50,000 men in 
Eyrance before the close of the year, 
the war department was going 
ahead at a rate from three to six 
times as fastas the magazine editor 
believed possible. 

As many troops were transported 
in the last seven months of 1917 
as the Metropolitan-believed could 
be put across in two years. 

Where would we be if the admin-} 
Stration had lagged behind to the 
Metropolitan’s tune of 100,000 men 
in 1917 and 500,000 in 1918? 
Where would the war be? 

Isn’t it about time to stop attack- 
ing President Wilson and Secretary 
Baker from either. ulterior motives 
or a general spirit of negation? 

The organization of the country 
for war has not been perfect, but 
why not praise Baker for getting 
rid of General Crozier and General 
Sharpe before they did any serious 
damage, rather than blame him 
because he inherited these unfit 
men, one from the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, the other from Taft? 

Mr. Wilson and those about him 
will be judged by their larger suc- 
cesses or failures. They will be 
judged by their ability to get.rid 
of incompetent bureau chiefs, not 
by temporary failures of those 
chiefs. Not the necessity for re- 
organization, but the failure to re- 
organize effectively-is the test. 

The only difference of opinion 
between the Metropolitan magazine 
and The. Register, regarding the 
necessity for changes in the war de- 
partment, is the point at which they 
should begin. The Metropolitan says 
begin at the top. Inasmuch as Ssweep- 
ing changes are already being made, 
by the man at the top, we are will- 
ing to see what is the effect of the 
reorganization which is under way. 

The Register is of course mate- 
rially assisted in reaching this view 
by the fact that it has no can- 


pudgate for Mr. Baker's place. 
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SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER 
There has been much criticism by some people of the war depaz 
as to the laxity and slowness of preparations for the great struggle wh 
is now going on. It has been charged that munitions and guns have rot be 
Supplied and that few soldiers have been transported. These and many ot 
er criticisms have been going the rounds, besides criticisms of the official 
for not giving out more specific information as to the movements of the wai 
and navy departments. In such times it may be expected to have criticism, 
but the Banner has felt that if the war and navy departments, if subject to 
criticism at all, might rather have been criticised for giving out too much 
information. This is no time to allow information sent 


broad-cast to the 
world, but the preparations by the officials should be kept an absolute se- 
cret. The announcement of the large number of submarine boats recently 
built and ready for service was ill in effect and should have never been given 
out by the department. The first information to be made public should have 
been an announcement of the boats in action, sinking German stbmarines. 
Since it has been announced, however, the Germans are posted as to Amer- 
ica’s actions and certainly they are awake to its importance and every re- 
source will be employed by them to block and defeat the Purpose of this 
country in its operation of the submarines. 

Reports of deaths, casualties, names of those who meet death, and their 
address should be given publicity, but not until they have occurred and have 
been passed upon by the proper officials. 

Secretary Baker has done his duty; he has an undertaking of tremend- 
cus importance and of immense proportions and it requires every faculty to 
cope with the conditions he has been facing since the declarttion by the presi- 
dent placing this country in a state of war. He has done well his part by 
‘this country and his services should be appreciated and no criticism should 
be directed against him until it has been proved that he has failed to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him as secretary of war or that he has violated 
or been negligent of the trust delegated to him by the president. 

ee eee 


SECRETARY BAKER ENCOURAGED 


Secretary Baker, of the war department, has given out a most encourag- 
ing report of the conditions as they now exist and the prospects for the early 
part of the year. 

The.secretary is not given to boosting and promoting schemes in order 
to keep up courage on the part of the people, but he is a matter-of-fact man 
and one who believes in taking things as they come. His direction of the 
part America is playing in the great struggle has demonstrated his worth 
and ability and any announcement coming from him is of .more than or- 
dinary interest. He states that the Allies hold the advantage in the west 
and that the’Italian line is stronger than ever. He states positively that the 
appearance of the American troops in the trenches opposite the enemy has 
;done much to boost and encourage the Allies. J 

Believing Secretary Baker, the whole country will be encouraged over 

j his statements. The people have confidence in him and the work in all de- 
|partments of the government will take on new life with the hope and ex- 
pectation of much accomplished before the new year has far advanced. 
| It is certain that with the number of men who are being transported from 
America and the forces of the nations of the Allies which have been engaged, 
a change is bound to take place before expiration of the present year. 
America has not entered this struggle in a half-hearted manner, but has 


SE 


America 
does things in her own way and when that is said, it means that no country 


over its achievements when fighting is commenced in real earnest. 


-can equal her. Whether peace proposals come or not from Germany, Amer- 
ica will force such agreements as will be for the interest of all the Allies who 
ave been a part in the great struggle and those who have shared in the suf- 
ering. After all, it will be America that will win the war and there is no 
loubt of the victory coming. meh <4 ‘3 


inaugurated a plan of such proportions that the world will become startled 


_ 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DEMOCRAT 
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AS TO ECONOMIC BARRD 

In proposing the “removal 
nomic barriers among nations 
ing themselves to maintain peace 
is not at all certain that Presiden 
Son implies the leveling of all ¢ 
walls. 
Yet this would be in itself a 

. Step toward a permanent peace. 
present war is in fact a trade wa) 
| economic war, a war that had its {1 
tion in commercial rivairies which 
tressed themselves with armies 
navies and sought advantages thro 
secret pacts, ee 
The economic barriers whic’ 
president may have had in mind 
perhaps not s0 much tariffs ag 
trade arrangements which cau 
tion among the nations. He m. 
had reference to commercial treati 
navigation laws, to port regulation 
shipping practices or to a number of 
other devices by which nations too 
often seek thelr own advantage at the 
expense of thelr rivals, 


Indeed, what is there that does not 
appear marvelous when it comes to our 
knowledge for the first time? Hpw 


many things, too, are looked upon as 
quite impossible until they have bgen 
actually effected ?—Pliny. 


THE WAR ON BAKER, 


This fact should not escape attention. 

The war. on Secretary Baker is not 
directed against him primarily ‘because 
his department has “failed” in the great 
emergency of war. 

For as a matter of fact it has not 
failed. 

It has performed prodigies. 

It has achieved in nine months more’ 
than Britain was able to do in more 
than a year. 

It has wrought more largely in that 
time than France was able to do in an 
equal space. 

There have been hitches here and: 
there, 

Red tape has undoubtedly retarded 
action in certain instances. 

There may have been some graft ana 
some mistakes in the purchase of guns, 
clothing and munitions. 

But it is not on this account that the 
head of Secretary Baker is being de- 
manded. = 

The outfit which is pursuing him 
merely uses the red tape and the pos- 
sible graft and the undue delays and 
the occasional hitches and all the rest 
as a disguise for their real motive. 


THEY ARE “AFTER” SECRETARY 
BAKER BECAUSE HE IS STANDING 
‘STEADFASTLY IN THE WAY OF 
GRAFTING PRUSSIANISM ON TO THR 
FREE INSTITUTIONS OF THIS COUN- 
TRY, 

This is the whole secret. } 

Of course there is some honest and: 
perhaps deserved criticism of Secre- | 
tary Baker. 

We hold no brief for him. 

But we do not attempt to disguise 
our satisfaction that he has spoken de- 
cidedly and explicitly against Prussian- 
izing the United States. 


world under the pretext of protecting | 
labor or benefiting industry. It is he 

lieved that intellectually the president} 
is_a free trader. Whether he is 
politically is not so clear. Mr. Ro: 4 
velt is a free trader in the intellectual 
sense; in the political sense he is 
devotee of the protection fetish, or at 
least he was careful during all | 
years of his official life to avoid do 
aught to disturb the monstrous fabric 
of privilege which his party had pb 
up under the false pretense of “pyre 
tecting” labor, 


That party now is disposed to | 
pret the presidential demand for the 
moval of economic barriers as a thre: 
against the sacred tariff. Some of t 
leaders of that party wero quick tol. 
take alarm and to challenge this por 
tion of the president's war progra 
They would rather have the war g0 

And in doing this he has undoubtedly | Until Europe runs red with the ‘blood f 
raised up against him all the forces | °f American youth than to see it end] 
which follow the Roosevelt leadership. || 1" 4n agreement among the nations in-| 

The former president is going up ana | {mical to the protectionist policy whic 
down the land with bitter assaults | as built up in this country an aristoe 
upon the administration and particu- |T@acy of pelf the like of which 
larly upon its alleged policy of “unpre- world has never before seen. 
paredness.” 

Yet under the first Wilson adminis- 
tration more money was spent for mil- 
itary and naval purposes ‘by hundreds 
of millions of dollars than under the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The country was prepared as well as 
any country meaning to keep the peace 
should be. To say that it was unpre- 
pared is to falsify the fact. 

And Secretary Baker has handled his 
part of the great task with admirable 
skill and ability. If there have been 
weaknesses developed in the army, the 
fault has not been- kis: -Tt-hes hoon. 
that of the military system or its work- 
ings under the trained hands of mili- 
tary men. | 

LET IT BE KEPT STEADILY IN 
MIND THAT THE WAR ON SECRE- 
TARY BAKER IS INSPIRED BY ~- 
THOSE WHO ARE BENT ON FASTEN- 
ING ON THIS COUNTRY THE VERY 
SYSTEM WE ARE DETERMINED TO 
OVERTHROW IN GERMANY. 


clusive idea and that it may inyol re D 
not merely the withdrawal of discrim- 
inatory duties and preferential 
ules, but that it shall involve also 
matter of primary and vital importance 
the repeal of all-tariffs, whether for’ 
revenue or for protection. ; 
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One of the most efficient men in the United States. 
Shamefully and bitterly assailed by the unpatriotic Senator 
_ from Oregon. 
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COLIEEARLY RISERS 
=z ENCOUNTERED 


,Woe Unto Those Wh 
Did Not Wear ‘‘Skid 
> Chains.” 


to-mor ; | Strong enough to support the aver- 


omer CHICAGO BLIZZARD ike tine cayoman tithout, crumb- 


}and inflicted several inches of this 
| icy coating to Mother Earth. 
trians. imagined that they were walk- 
day to. 


homeward Sunday night. 


| ling (the crust, not the average man 

| or woman). 

| The Chicago blizzard missed Cin- 

|cinnati by several miles and passed 
| Castward to the north. 

[ ft Vj acs Hamilton county fruit growers 

e a isiting | have suffered a severe loss as a re- 

| sult of the protracted cold spell, D. 

Card. 'A. Van Atta, Hamilton county agri- 

cultural agent, said Monday. Peach 

” {and cherry trees suffered the most 

A fat man arose with the chickens | damage, 


Monday, breakfastea, donned his skid | 


chains and overcoat, and stepped out | | 
of the front door into a drab world. =a 
«| He was on his way to the office. 


« He had forgotten that it was Work: | 
System in Effect on Eleven 


Passing on Its Way, 


he said. 
- Or 2 re. 


“HARD GOING” 


Pedes- | 


ing in a salt. field when they plodded | 
But the 
, rain which followed the sleet put a) 
crust on top of the sleet that was | 


THE CINCIN! 


WOMEN TO CARRY DISPATCHE 
FOR BRITISH ARMY OFFIC 


less Monday. | 
He should have had a more tena: | 
cious memory. | 
| 
| 
first of the flight of steps the sky | More Lines. 
suddenly changed places with the | 
earth, insofar as the aforesaid fat | f 


When his broad foot struck the 
| Plans for introducing the skin-ston 


MEN IN val 


| 
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am confident, any time we make the attempt,” he asserted. 
difficulty—and that is what I want to point out to 
United States—the Allies have not yet sufficient m 


OL OU 
* "THOUSAN 


BRITISH WOMEN DIUPATCH CARPIER J =~ _OQunoerwoooS UNCERWeO 


These women, who have been carrying messages for British 


ti : 
| am Tellipsoon will be sent to the front, where they will be permitted to pik 
. cycles through the shell-swept roads of France, carrying message 
Ships armies. 


ALLIES WILL HALT ANY DR 
LAUNCHED IN WEST BY GERMA 


“But They Have Not Yet Sufficient Man Power to Exploit an Off 
Like the One at Cambrai,” Says Lord Dunmore, 


NEW YORK, January 28—(Associated Press Dispatch).—Any 


sano matter of what magnitude, that the Germans may launch on thi 
front, will be halted by the British, the French and the Americ 
.in the opinion of Lord Dunmore, who has arrived here at the h 


ritish mission to stimulate recruiting among Bnglishmen res 
hes 
this country. 


ans 


“We can beat the Germans and go through thei) 


“But t 
all Britishe 


an power to 
We must have that balance of ma 


DS OF MARKED MON 
PUPILS RESUME FOUND IN § 


THER STUDIES OFFICERS | 
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SNOW AND 
COLDER 


THE WEATHER—Cincinnati, Colder To-Night and Tuesday. 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
POSESi0C£ 
NEWTON D. BAKETe- 


This picture shows some of the characteristic poses of Secretary of| 
far Newton Baker, who, before the Senate Military committee, made his | 
sfense of the War department in veplyto the charges of inefficiency made 
| the speech of Senator George Harle Chamberlain, Democrat, of Oregon. 
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Ve haye-orderedallythe lewis guns we could get’and 
‘ave encouraged the company to extend its plant for in- 
teased production.” 


“IT want doctors and the country to know that the lives 
d welfare of these soldiers area responsibility which I will 
bt permit to be dodged or treated in any cavalier fashion. 
hose who are indifferent and negligent will be punished as 
penalty provides, 


“There are conditions to be remedied, but of cruelty and 
lifference I have found nothing. Ninety-nine out of every 
) men in the drafted army-are receiving better care than 
ry could afford to receive at home.” 


“The sickness in the camps has been combatted in the 
st effective manner known to science. The fact is, how- 
r, that there never yet has been an army assembled and 
e can be where men are not brought in who have been 
‘iously exposed to communicable diseases.” 


WASHINGTON, January 28—(Special).— a icen National Guard camps and 16 national army camps are now filled with men ready to go to Europe, Secretary of War Baker to- 
day told the Senate Military Affairs committee. ‘I don’t know how rapidly we shall send them,”’ 


to-morrow may bring a call to double the rate at which we are sending them. If the call comes, they are ready to go.”’ 


iF lem,’ He Asserts. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The Associated Press Is ex- 
clusively entitled to the use for 
republication of all news dis- 
patches credited to it or not other- 
wise credited in this paper and 

also local news published herein. 


INNATI -TIMES-STAR 


NO OTHER CINCINNATI ONE-CENT AFTERNOON PAPER HAS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCHES. 
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said the Secretary of War. “I know how we plan to send them, but I do not know but that 


NTE 
ATS. 


That: He said he was not eee to defend iadiv ide or deny delays 
|and false starts. “But I think I can say in confidence that in 
| them we have sought the remedy.” : 
Some of the other striking statements: made by the Secre- 
tary follow : 
“T have seen men, strong, gr -izzled men, turn away from my 
desk in tears when told that they could not go to France, where 


MEN IN THIRTY-TWO CAMPS READY T0 GO the glory of their profession lay, but must remain in Wash- 


x ington to.press forward war preparations. But there. has 


eae been no case of any officer who has not accepted his duty 
“Obtaining Ordnance from England and France) with his wnote neare” "SN SST O° 1 
| Will Not Take Supplies That They : ivery soldier who has been sent to Europe has not only 
| Need, But Will Help Them.” 


a modern rifle, but he has had practice with it. That is true 
dete coe SECRETARY BAKER'S STATEMENT 
| ASHINGTON, January 28—(Special)—*“There are a| 


also of every soldier who will go to Europe.” 
million men under arms in the United States,” Secre-| Z¢ 
tary of War Baker told the Senate Military committee, | into the country to some extent that the War department | 
and nearly all the other members of the Senate to-day. He was! has fallen down in the conduct of the war.” Secretary Baker 
appearing before the committee to make reply to the charges of|« 
inefficiency made in the recent speech of Senator Chamberlain of | 
Oregon. 
rooms in the Senate office building for the purpose of admitting | 


“lam Telling No Secret When | Say 
Ships Are the Crux of Our Prob- 


v 
OR one reason or another the impression has gone out) 


said | 
I wane to address myself to that question. 
eral reason§ why I should ask the committee 
is entitled to know if that is a 
The country is entitled to know what this war is and what 
to meet them. 


“There are sev 


The committee held the meeting in one of the large| ito hear me. First, the country 


H fact : 
| ° + 
|as Many senators as possible. the problems are and how we are Second, I have 


|a deep sense of duty to the officers and the civilians that are labor- 
sacrifice and zeal and are spending sleepless 


“There are now in the United States sixteen National Army 


|camps and sixteen National Guard 
| of pre filled with men ready to go,” 
1 do not know how fast it may 


camps (thirty-two divisions) ing Wath derrotion. 
‘nights to bring this army up to its greatest efficiency and success.” | 
Describing the spirit of army officers, Secretary Baker said | 
he had. seen “strong, grizzled men turn away from my desk in| 
tears” when they had found that they could not go to France, | 
“where the glory of their profession lay;” but must remain in| 
-capacity.of the country beingsable:to care for them Washington to press forward war preparations. There was-no 
Declaring that by securing artillery from France, Mr. Bauer case, he added, of any officer who had not accepted his duty with 
said it also would save ships. I am telling no secret when | say jpicwholesheart, 
th at ships are the crux of our problem,” he said. | Men of high places in civil life throughout the country, he 
| Secretary Baker said all foreign representatives and also| said, had come to Washington to accept salaries of office boys, 
the War Council participants, headed by Col. House, declare that imany no salary at all, to place their experience at the disposal 


said Secretary Baker. 
be necessary to send them 
“T know how fast we have sent them and! 


te France,” he said. 


|how fast we plan to send them. What we tried to do was to get 


the men out as rapidly as we could estimate on the production 


said the Secretary. 
speaking with great earnestness, “it 


“Gentlemen,” 


jour country. hit like a man at the adversary. 


‘supplies they need, but will help them. 

" 
criticism came from impatience of the American people “to do} HAD FALLEN DOWN comment that it had fallen down.” 
lw as necessary to the tremendous effort. | “We ldok back over the past and see that there have been shortcom- 


lsecuring ordnance from England and France wouid not take | of the nation. 

{ 

| : bh 

etd ng his verbal statement without ak AGICAL \F IT ; 5, Sorbo 

| The man oh began se his ve is a Cee oe En tea thie te ae 
| Inanuscript. At the outset the Secretary ‘said he thought much | momentous effort. were to deserve the 

\this great thing g creatly.” He conceded freely that in So great an| The impatience of the whole country to “do this thing greatly,” he said, 
“enterprise it was impossible that there should not be ‘ ‘delays and |: robs fnired much of the criticism. Every one of us wants to see 
ishortcomings.” The confidence of the country, however, he said, 

| Mr. Baker said his statement was not exactly stipplemen-|ings, that there have been delays. There are things that could have been | 
tary to his recent one to the committee, but a comprehensiv e:state- | | better done. But our effort is to learn. 
ment on all army activities in the war, especially replying to the | “J have no purpose to defend individuals or myself. If I discuss here | 


| charge that the War department has “fallen down. 


} 


| country the impression that the deficiencies ‘ 


| 


The mistake cited in Senator Chamberlain’s speech, Secre-| 
itary Baker declared, gave a disproportionate aspect. Without! 
|intent, he said, the effect of the senator's speech was to give the| 
“were characteristic | 
rathr than occasional.” 


|jndividuals by name, if I refer to General Crozier or General Sharpe or | 
myself, it will be only to make it clear. If any of us Should figure in to- | 
morrow’s Casualties it would be as nothing beside the object we all seek. 
iJ am not here to deny shortcomings, but I think I can say this: | 
l'That where we haye found such shortcomings or mistakes we have made } 
| every effort to correct them. I most earnestly ask that when you have | 
! pointed out to you any shortcomings, whether it seems well founded or’ 


gram must still ov 


|are the result-of divided and opposing: 
| suggestions from abroad. ae | 
| At the beginning of this war it was | 


hington Worries Over | sirens mete fat 
e ct of Ch a mb e rl a i n té the preparation of war materials. ; | 
~ Speech on President 


| The task assigned to the United States 


: 


l~The employment of soldiers by the 


H United States was regarded as only nec- 
| essary to protect us from enemies within 


OS. = in ON x O- 
ee | sive property, but certain other mistakes | ) 


| supplies for their own men. Eyen the 
| largest ship can only carry a certain 


co ; - 

'A transport system for the r: 
ment of men and their suppli 
evolved and the shipments were bein 
pushed with all possible speed. Hardly 
had that program been worked out 


when the allies again began to call for’ 


amount of cargo, and if 10,000 Ameri- | 
cans are loaded on a boat with sup- 
plies sufficient for their care, it is 
plainly apparent that equally vital sup- 
plies for the allies must be left on the 
pier. An attempt was made to com= | 


|the gates. This use abroad was not 
| considered. 

Then came the English and French 
\missions. The Znglish officials, still 
| speaking according to the agreed card, } 
| developed calls for credits and for sup- / 
-/plies and practically refrained from ; 
-| making any man-power demand. Gen. } 
Joffre of the French mission was the } 
i first to eall for soldiers, and when he j 
made what is now regarded as a pre- 
pared extemporaneous addvess asking 
for soldiers to fight with France, mem- 
bers of his own mission. it has peend 
said, were profuse in their regrets that 


| by the allies and accepted in good faith 
‘by the American government was the 
| mobilization of the industrial forces. 
icting Demands from the Allies Helped 
Temporary Collapse of Our War 
Machine 


By JAMES C, WHITE 


reg : Us nie 

SHINGTON, Jan. 27—At the risk| Effect on President 

: lirectly econtroverting the multitude} These men are not in any way VOLT 

of lurid headlines which have appeared | ried, over the possible effect of the} 
speech on the country, although they! |he had introduced this note, and ex- 


th a i 
% i ane 1gRt wad ane i wees atice profess to be unable to hazard a guess! | plained it on the grounds that “Papa” 
) say there is no immediate danger}, to how it may work out. Their | Joffre after all was a soldier, not A 
complete collapse of the Amer-'| worry, and they are sincerely distressed, | 
far imachine or our ignominious j 18 4s ta the effect which the aera ata) people please excuse. ‘‘Papa’’ Joffre, 
pitate retreat from the fiel« the agitation may have on ne ET | |however, repeated it and his call was 
cna : x * | aent. ¢! received with increasing applause, and 
n Europe. Their disturbance has grown out of! | before the American people appreciated 
ue our sense of pride has been |the character of the reply which the || it the war activities of the United States 
int, and we are inclined to think = } president made to Mr. Chamberlain. | \had been materially changed. The call 
little shamefacedly of the laurels of |‘phey say, and with some packing,’ that | | was still being made for money and sup- 
efficiency which for years we have been |jy its phrasing and general tone thls /| plies, but-men were also desired. 
on the brows of our merchant {statement is absolutely unlike anything | 
! 


es and captains ‘of industry, but |preyiously issued by the President, For | 
& ing used in} 


spell of “this self-examination | and fai; of the academic phrasi | 
1 confession will not do any great |tageing on Semator. Chamberlain a des-| | 
m.° And if less tume and energy is |jgnation usually conferred by a shorter) | 


For the Moral Effect 
Then through various official chan- 
nels through, nerhaps in unofficial lan- 


t in the various lines of efforts, it ling that the speech of the Oregon man|ionly a relatively few 
een ch oe Gain co spere ao be | must have reached the a ate 4 aan | quired. It was represented that the 
Bente, oth commodities for |, way as to disturb his ordinary ment || 7 i i % : ssing. 
tual Br puolisheetite H eter i heninetan=nias =enerally | man power situation was not. pressing, 
Sresinain ia thatafor somerwmonths: Deus ve ithout || but that the presence even of a rela- 
: haye all been wo2aring imitation }, é i 

Lape i a igo erves, and men in Lr ; 7 SeaeNe 
robes of sackcloth and burrowing in Lae some time been frank im their® ex- | tog ne) es: we SE UAB ENE Pere 
e ashes. \Our humility in the mat- pressions of satisfaction over this be-| be iL eee pie Gta fee 
f war preparations has been of | jier, They have argued that the non-ex- | fea catate ae aise enone eee ere 
‘same brand as that of the house- | jstence of nerves made. for gre and } eee es ae sai a a Nay 2 
fe who, when exposing a new cake, i! saved the President from t s ORE oe DOM aE U AVS Paar oie 


t the President was W 
the government have} | 


“wil e danger of } i 4 = : 

Ki hich she privately believes is the best ||peing vercome by any Hekgrign! Spy err RR Sr : Del a ee ae 
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wets Bee Z ; baked, disparages it be- |} which might be made on him. upset| DuUSiness of war making must appreciate 
for her callers so their praise mgY'|}of the statement, though, has UPSeh) inate preparing supplies to be used by 
ie re greater value. Privately we have ||their confidence, and they are ya) trained forces of the allies on ihe otiior 
: Wwe were doing pretty well, and al!now what is to be gained if the Presi-| side and preparing raw men to be used 


ifrom Europe have helped to lull us into |} Bos en who has within) ene lift , 
Lehane} f oston is one of the men Vv entirely differ 2 y : y 
ca t state of mind by graceful utter- | the last few days asked as to what the | that eke wag earaeced hea aoe ine 
‘ances at banquets and public meeting: Pee ua ike * pe if such tactics | Eo it le ae eae ae o 
pI a eas public meetings. }} ending is likely to be optimistic. It is to their credit, though 
ie deed it will be well within the prov-||prove successful. This is a thought! that they tried to meet both demands, 
emai See as ° war measure |! which certainly deserves consideration. | eyen though they involved a radical 
oO pe * 2 ° ' _ < . . 
yn all war Minnors Pov ee Simei pen People Are Determined. eens: BC GEECSTA TY: 
an Nye ey peace; — Part: PR f being later con- | To obtain the men elaborate recruiting 
otiations are formally opened. The At the risk perhaps ef bems programs were adopted and extensiv 
amberlain speech accordingly has had} founded I would like to predict that WEG) sie Sia aman oe oat ar Gens 
good effect on the Washington au- ‘speech and diseussion will ave aes them, But even the canis ie iioroueaht 
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= Effect Upon Country 
8 to its effect on the country at large 
is impossible as yet to properly 
‘eit. Judgment must be suspended 
a a re has made his reply and 
til that has had a chance to sink in ; t feeling. 
le ; ? s eeling. 
| ause the coulitry. The final verdict aga oe i. 
e country is being awaited by Sena- | cag ; i ded in this} ir i 
et S d aliens can “be safely include S| desire to co-operate, began to ship men, 
nor Chamber lain with the greatest anx- || -youp. Long before the Chamberlain | many of whom were Snel raw state. 
fety. The possibility, of his speech} 2) o6¢ 7 rere tested out by a 
ei are speech the people were oe a : . * 
aed Hare by injuring the general] #r°r ) aor and a stop-work order which } A Third Modification 
ale of \the people worried him more] 7 great majority felt were the result | In one case, and I am quoting the 


e during the eventful 24 hours pre- 3 Y t Wee ae 
ing the delivery of the address he| |! 2ny actual SS ee ane pies, Ry his men over and then returned, he had 
n the point of dropping the whole , accepted moe Geet thee ears 
r and contenting himself with a | fairs to mee ne s Cotas Be iS 
FI hs, prief defence of his position, but yen the ne resorts = any ee 
without presenting any specific evi- whom lost the best pa : eee 
ence, His doubts as to the wisdom of |) €2rnines, accepted ue cu and a ibe 
; effort were So many that certain }| fears that riots’ or disturbances migh 
f the members of Congress who rightly begin among, the non-Bnglish-speaking 
‘or wrongly felt the facts should be, workers happily proved to be without a 
“made known to the public kept in-con- || basis. The people of the United eau 
é Fouch with him during the fore-|)@S % whole, showed better morale than 
ng the delivery of the ad- {i Mr, Garfield believed they possessed, for 
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an inspection standard. 
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aAe 
+ sands, millions were discussed as_ 
a ;necessary * American contribution. 


/ 
i 
H 
diplomat, and would the good raa| the arrival of the House commission 
! 


‘tively small detachment of American | 


ber of expert diplomatic palaverers ||qent is broken down. B. A. Filene of, 3. United States soldiers overseas are | 


anything else and it is known that ahs 2 % ; 
aa of mal-administration and not because; conversation of an officer “who took 


a observers, and instead of a few thou- | 


promise, but the allies were insistent 
lthat the vital need for the time being 
lwas supplies and that they would 
| rather have the supplies than American 
|soldiers. Once again the poor old pro- 
| gram was jerked apart. 


Capped the Climax 


' The business of keeping up with the 
\desires of the allies by this time had 
worked: on the nerves of all the re- 
sponsible parties but it was at last felt 
that a basis had been reached, namely 
that for the existing emergency at least 
war supplies were desired rather than 
men and that preference in cargo space 
should be awarded on that theory. 
Just about this time, and it was not 
so very long ago, in fact shortly before 


in London, Premier Lloyd George in one 
of his vital speeches which he continues 
t6 deliver outside the House of Commons 
to the intense disgust of the members 
of that body, naively expressed his 
anxiety, or perhaps it was his curiosity, | 
as to when the United States would 
really have the 1,000,000 soldiers it had 
promised on the fighting line, and the 
American war organization promptly 
collapsed. Fortunately the addition of 
American representatives to the allied ! 
war council has allayed for the time, 


t in cheering our proposed achieve- |} ana uglier word, they confess to 2 feel-| guage, the word came that after all!|}eing and for all time it is hoped this 
mien were re-|!@onfusion and counter-hauling of the 


allies. 


TROOPS IN FRANCE .- 
TO HONOR LINCOLN 


PARIS, Jan. 27—Liricoln’s ‘birthday 

will be observed. in every American 
camp in France. The army’s MMe Gs 
| ‘A. has instructed each worker in charge 
of the association’s work at various 
\|| camps to arrange an appropriate pro- 
) gram, A pamphlet containing-a sketch 
| of Lincoln's life, together with some of 

his most famous letters and speeches 
will be distributed to each soldier. j 


} 


first-class and even the friendly} haps foolishly, but nevertheless with a| 


j 
4 
j 
é 


it landed in France that when the 
French officers came to his camp for 
‘an inspection visit he did not dare order 
his men to present arms, but allowed 
them to remain at order arms because! ] 
of his fear that his command would 
not be able to properly execute the 
order, not at least in-a manner up to 

1 

\ 


so many rookies in his command when f 
1 


i 


tions of the original American war pro- 
gram have been made, but a third was 
to come. ‘The allied governments be- 
gan to call for substantial reinforce- 
‘s1aplou3o03] ments of the number of: men in the 
field. The ‘friendship’? army or the 
“good evidence’ army they declared 
would be insufficient. Disclosures as to 
| waning man-power began to appear in | 
ie “pen eto Official papers and in the reports otf 


R 


¢ directly controverting the muititude | 
of urid headlines which have appeared 
thin the last few days I would like 
to say there is no immediate danger 
of the complete collapse of the Amer- 
war machine or our ignominious 

und precipitate retreat from the fiela 
honor in Europe. 1 j 

is true our sense of pride has been 
urt, and we are inclined to think + 
little shamefacedly of the Jaurels 


ding on the brows of our merchant. 


m confession will not do any great 
jarm.° And if less trme and energy is 


: fair presumption that there will be || 
laa portions of both commodities for | 
actual accomplishments. i 
|. truth is that for some months‘| 
‘we ‘have all been yw 2aring imitation | 
robes of sackcloth and burrowing in 
stage ashes. \Our humility in the mat- 
f war preparations has been of 
ame brand as that of the house- 
ife who, when exposing a new cake, | 
pies she privately believes is the best 
she has ever baked, disparages it be- 
fore her callers so their praise mgy+ 
have greater value. Privately we have 
felt we were doing pretty well, and a 
Leader of expert diplomatic palaverers | 
‘om Hurope have helped to lull us into | 


| 


| 


‘that state of mind by graceful utter- 
nees at banquets and public meetings. | 
Indeed it will be well within the prov- 
ce of Mr. Hoover as a war measure 
proclaim by official ukase a ban 
jon ajl war dinners from now until peace 
negotiations are formally opened. The 
Chainberlain speech accordingly has had | 
On. good effect on the Washington au- | 
|thorities directly in charge of our war 
ctivities. 
_ Effect Upon Country 
AS to its effect on the country at large 
it is impossible as yet to properly 
gauge it. Judgment must be suspended 
until Mr, Baker has made his reply and }|{ 
“until that has had a chance to sink in 
through the coulitry. ‘The final verdict || 
of the country is being awaited by Sena- | 
Chamberlain with the greatest anx- || 
fety. The possibility, of his speech 
i ing harm by injuring the general 
morale of the people worried him more 
‘than anything else and it is imown that 
twice during the eventful 24 hours pre- 
ceding: the delivery of the address he} | 
as on the point of dropping the whole j; 
-affair and contenting jimself with ajl 
p afn, brief defence of his position, but 
without presenting any specific evi- 
; dence, His doubts as to the wisdom of 
| the effort were so many that certain ; 
of t 6 members of Congress who rightly 
or wrongly felt the facts should he) 
“made known to the public kept in con- 
‘s ¢t touch with him during the fore- 
‘noon preceding the delivery of the ad- 
dress lest he should change his mind. | 
Washington authorities and notabili- | 
es who from partisan conditions | 
the past have become bi-partisan, as it 
e, have. split. 50-50 as.to the wisdom } 
he address, but then Woshington 
ublic opinion is of about as much 
alue as a straw yote on Mars as to 
the egg produces the chicken or 
ken the €gg.+ Within the last 
though, the discussion among a 


large in war affairs as taken 
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ue 


mate air, 


ngton Worrie 


'f of lphey say 

ency which for years we have been {jn its phrasin 
nces and captains of industry, but previously issue 
‘spell of this self-examination and 141) of the academic 


in cheering our proposed achieve- } and uglier word, they 
its ini the various lines of efforts, it |ing that the speech of the ) 
must have reached the President 1 


as to disturb his or 


es at By JAMES C. WHITE 
ASHINGTON, Jan. 27—At the risk y 


These men are 
ried, over the possible 
speech on the country, 


as to how it 


dent. 


Effect on President 


not in any way wor- 
the 


s Over 


Speech on President 


‘onflicting Demands from the Allies Helped 
Temporary Collapse of Our War 
) Machine 


effect of 


j 
Their disturbance has grown out of | | 


Their { 


id the gun 

gram must still remain ot 
| sive property, but certain o 
| are the result-of divided 
| Suggestions from abroad. 


| At the beginning of this war it was 
|reasonabiy agreed and accepted as a 


| Tnited States should be confined chiefly 
| té the preparation of war materials. 
| |The task assigned to the United States 
| | by the allies and accepied in good faitlt 

by the American government was the 
| | mobilization of the industrial forces. 
; |The employment of soldiers by the 
| | United States was regarded as only nec- 
} | essary to protect us from enemies within 
jthe gates. This use abroad was not 
| considered. 
} Then came the English and French 
missions. The English officials, still 


speaking according to the agreed card, } 
| developed calls for credits and for sup-} 


| plies and practically refrained from 
| making any man-power demand. Gen. 
i Joffre of the French mission was the 
| first to call for soldiers, and when he 
{| \made what is now regarded as a pre- 
pared extemporaneous address asking 


bers of his own mission. it has been 


| and ex- 
plained it on the grounds that “Papa” 


| diplomat, and would the good American 

people please excuse. “Papa” Joffre, 
| |noweyer, repeated it and his call was 
received with increasing applause, and 
before the American people appreciated 


the character of cee reply Socata it the war activities of the United States 
President made to MY. beers 2a jhad been materially changed. The call 
and with some backing, at} 


statement is a 


tagging on Sewator, 
ignation usually conf 


a way 
processes. 

assumed tha 
nerves, and men in 


Washinston 


for some time been franlx in their’ ex-} 
satisfaction over 


pressions of 


lief. They have argued that 
istence of nerves made. for 
saved the President from 


being vercome by any 


which might be made on him. 
though, E 
and they are asking} 
gained if the Ppresi-| 
hb, A. Filene of) 
as within | 
hat the} 


of the statement, 
their confidence, 
now what is to be 
dent is broken down. 


prove successful. 


t the President was wi 


|{ Boston is one of the men who h 
the last few days asked as to W 
ending is likely to" be if such tactics | 
This is a thought 


erred by & shorter | 
confess to a feel- 
Oregon man || only 
n such 
‘dinary mapptaly 
as generally} 
see PERS {Dut that the presence even of a rela- 
the government havo) tively ‘small detachment of American 


has 


which certainly deserves consideration. 
People Are Determined. 


» At the risk perhaps cf being later con- } 


[ w like to predict that the 
srandee lem alon will have little or | plans were made for properly training 


speech and diseuss 


no effect on the determination of ed 
6 in some of) 
put it will not affect in 
of war making, » 
new to the mass of SE arene ee ae eee of delay new: represen- 
‘ = eeethet toe t Secu as made that they could be 
yet got over | trained better in France than in Ameri- 
Their stamina also | ca. Once again the administration, per-| 
nthe friendly) haps foolishly, but nevertheless with al 
safely included in this! desire to co-operate, began to ship men, 
before ae eee | many of whom were in a raw state. 
ested out by 
der which | 
ere the resuit 
and not because 
and yet they 


the officials, , 
any way the business 
The business of war 


and they have not ye 


camping out feeling. 


is first-class and even 


aliens can “be 
group. Long 
speech the people were 


coal order and a stop-work or 
the great majority felt w 


of mal-administration 


of any actual necessity, : 
accepted both and readjusted their af- } 


fairs to meet the new c 


ven the industrial workers, many of 
whom lost the best part 0 
earnings, accepted the rule, 


fears that riots’ or 


basis. 


that the employes 
help for 
fear that if compensat 
breaches of the 


that even the mos 
groups. accepted the 


| orderly mann 


been made and wil 
no disturbances are 


feeling that nothing unus 
among the people. 
vivisectionist tests of this| 
to be stampeded by 


happen 
ean survive 


sort are not likely 

speeches. 
Before. the 

sive the nation entirely oyer to despair, 
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Gt may not be amiss to call atention to 


|, people to go forward along the line. 
may bring about a. Chang: 


onditions. 


begin among the non-English-speaking 
workers happily proved to be without a Ae tiah i : ey 

The people of the United States, Y. be able to properly execute the 
as 2 whole, showed better morale than 
Mr. Garfield believed they possessed, for 
it is an open secret that his sug 


{ 
For! | 
ad inj} 

| 
, 


this be-| 
the non-ex- 
trength and | 
tfe danger of! 
hysterical rushes | 
The form 
upset | 


f a week's ‘ 2 ris t 
and all the} 22 inspection visit he did not dare order 
qiskivExhCes SAEnOE eS, en tO. bresent “ans, bus ahowed 


| was still being made for money anc sup- 


g and ‘general 100s es | plies, but-men were also desired. 
psolutely unlike anything 

d by the President. 
phrasing use 
Chamberlain a des-| 


For the Moral Effect 
Then through various official chan- 
nels through, perhaps in unofficial lan- 


a relatively few 
quired. It was 


man power situation was not. pressing, 


men were re- 


troops in the field would have a very 
encouraging effect on the morale of the 
French soldiers particularly and on the 
English soldiers in a lesser degree. 
Now these happenings -have somehow 


eussion, but those acquainted with the 


side and preparing raw men to be used 
as United States soldiers overseas are 
entirely different matters. It may’ he 


| optimistic. It is to their credit, though, 
| that they tried to meet both demands, 
even though they involved a radical 
,change in the program. : 
To obtain the men elaborate recruiting 
| programs were adopted and extensive 


| them, But even the task of thoroughly 
preparing the men was soon complicat- 
ed. Having asked for a smail group for 
a demonstration the next call came to 
| send them with all possible speed. When 
the need for intensive training was 


A Third Modification 
In one case, and I am quoting the 
conversation of an officer «who took 
his men over and then returned, he had 


so many rookies in his command when ; 
it landed in France that when the 
French officers came to his camp for 


them to remain at order arms because} 
of his fear that his command would 


order, not at least in a manner up to 
an inspection standard. 
So far two very important modifica- 


sestior| tions of the original Ameri 

: " ‘ ginal American war pro- | 1 

ther igle Se ae pay their|s;am have been made, but a third was | + 
e id ays 


$ was egipe oa to come. The allied governments he- 
ion was Stopped} ean to call for substantial reinforce- 


peace might develop.| ments of the number of men in the 
Many of the larger employers, yet out-| field. 1€ 

side the Bolsheviki yanks, who did not} “good evidence’’ 
feel free to turn over the money of their] would be insufficient. 


The ‘‘friendship’” the 


declared 


army or 
army they 


ual is apf to 
People who 


publicists of the country 


war program that the activities of the | 


for soldiers to fight with France, mem- ; 


!|said, were profuse in their regrets that | 
although they ||he had imtroduced this note, 

profess to be unable to hazard a guess 
may work out. 
worry, and they are sincerely distressed, 
is as to the effect which the speech and 
the agitation may have on the Presi- 


Joffre atter all was a soldier, not 1; so very long ago, in fact shortly before 


guage, the word came that after all) peing and for all time it is hoped this 


| 
| 
represented that on 
1 


chans 
fusion. 


| 
| 
| pushed with all possible speed. Hardly 


| soldiers. 
gram wes jerked apart. 


Capped the Climax 


| 

i| The business of keeping up with the 
| desires of the allies by this time had 
worked- on the nerves of all the re- 
sponsible parties but it was at last felt 
that a basis had been reached, namely 
that for the existing emergency at least 
war supplies were desired rather than 
men and that preference in cargo space 
| should be awarded on that theory. 

| Just about this time, and it was not 
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the arrival of the House commission 
in London, Premier Lloyd George in one 
of his vital speeches which he continues 
t6 deliver outside the House of Commons 
to the intense disgust of the members 
of that body, naively expressed his 
anxiety, or perhaps it was his curiosity, 
as to when the United States would 
really have the 1,000,000 soldiers it had 
promised on the fighting line, and the 
ij American war organization promptly 
‘} collapsed. Fortunately the addition of 
‘American representatives to the allied} 
war council has allayed for the time 


confusion and counter-hauling of the 
allies. 


TROOPS IN FRANCE 
TO HONOR LINCOLN 


PARIS, Jan. 27—Lincoln’s birthday 
will be observed, in every American 
camp in France. The army's x Mes 


\ A. has instructed each worker in charge 
been lost sight of in the present dis- Wea the association's work at various 
) 


camps to arrange an appropriate pro- 


business of war making must appreciate |} gram. A pamphlet containing-a sketch 
that preparing supplies to be used byj 
trained forces of the allies on the other] 


of Lincoln’s life, together with some of 
his most famous letters and speeches 
| will be distributed to each soldier. 
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Republican Association Holds 


Midwinter Meeting at the 
Hotel Severin. | 


GREETINGS) 


— 


NEW SENDS 
queen 


——— 


Says Party Demands Right to Full 
Share in Prosecution of the 
War. 


——: 


_ The national war crisis brought on by 
the congressional inquiry at Washing- 
ton concerning inefficiency Jin the war 
department was one of the principal | 
topics of discussion among the editors 
who were in Indianapolis today to at- 
tend the midwinter session of the In- 
diana Republican Editorial Association 
at the Hotel Severin. : 

Strong words regarding the situation 
at Washington were used by Harny 8. 
New, United States senator, in written 
greetings sent to the association. 

“Phe Republican party demands and 
will not be denied the right to a full 
share in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war and the establishment of American | 
ideals, whether a partisan administra-~ 
tion wills it so or not,’ said Senator 
New. Although he said this was no time | 
for the ,carper or random critic, fair 
criticism of inefficient methods is in 
place/ and he said the measures proc) 
posed in the senate for the ereation of 
a war cabinet and a director of muni- | 
‘ions should be supported by everybody. 


Strong Resolutions Expected. | 


t 


an Editorial Association would adopt 
strong resolutions along the line sug- 
gested’ by Senator New, calling for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war through { 
the efficiency which would be brought 
about by the proposed war cabinet. } 
Senator New said he was opposed to all, 
proposals to make government opera-~ 
tion of the transportation systems, ; 
utilities and industries a continuing | 
policy. ; | 
‘As it is customary for the secretary to 
advance to the presidency, Krank Self, 
of Corydon, the retiring secretary, was 
expected to become president of the as- 
sociation for the ensuing year. The 
names of other officers presented by the 
nominating committee are: W. A. Smith, 
of Crawfordsville, vice-president; Fred 
J. King, of Wabash, secretary, and W. 
G. Oliver, of Franklin, treasurer. | 
Members of thé Bditorial Association 


lea 


ie 
RS “showed that today France, in spite of 


. resulting from the Italian disaster, is 


\ wee not a single trench mortar in any 
It was expected that the RAepublic~ | 


terday, without realizing that 
ti - department is very far from 
‘being what it ought to be. The senator 
the awful drain upon her, especially that 


supplying our troops with ordnance and! 
machine guns, and airplanes. It may be, 
that we did not think of going to war! 
in 1916, but the war department surely 
knew at that time that if we ever did 
go to war we should need big guns, and 
that we could not get them in a day. 
The senator said: 4 

There were omens in the sky that 
America couldn’t keep out. "What was 
the ordnance department doing? ‘Noth-) 
ing. It was lying supinely on its back, | 
not making plans for manufacturing | 
ordnance, nor discovering the possibili- | 
ties of manufacturing — but doing noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. 

Yet the navy department contracted 
for machine guns before the war broke, 
and in advance of appropriations. As 
to machine guns the war department 
was unpardonably slow. It did not 
finally adopt a type till June of last 
year, two months after we had gone to!) 
war. Last Sentember we had only nine 
of them—how many we have now no 
one knows. The navy was glad to buy, 

he Lewis guns, and there are. 70,000 of , 
them in use on European battlefields. , 
“Why not,’’ asked the senator, ‘‘manu- 
‘facture the Lewis gun?” It is admitted 
that the rifle finally adopted is an im- 
provement over the British gun, but 
“it took days and months to perfect 
it,” and in thé meantime the manufac- 
ture of the Springfield weapon was) 
stopped. The senator said that there 


Somp in the United States, and that 
“if it hadn't been for the civilian peo- 
ple who have come here afid given their 
time and service we wouldn't have been 
anywhere.”’ 

‘It was supposed that we would profit | 
by the mistakes of our associates in this | 
war. Yet England and France early 

discovered that it was a mistake to 

keep army men in control of their ord- 

nance departments — and none could be | 
worse. But we, after ten months of | 
-war, still rétain them, ‘You must,” 
said the senator, ‘‘go to men who have 

done things to get results, and congress 

should face this without fear of any 

man, but with due regard for the dis- 

tinguished commander-in-chief.” Sena- 

tor Chamberlain was told by the com- 

mander at Camp Sherman, General 

Glenn, whose word in Indianapolis is as 

good as gold, that there was in his 

camp a shortage of 700) overcoats. 

When this was brought to the attention 

of Secretary Baker, ‘“‘in his usual placid \ 
way he said ‘that’s not true.’”’ Baker | 
later said that the overcoats were “in 
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HURRIED 


(By the United Press.) ~ 


WASHINGTON, Jan 25. 
;—Secretary of War Baker 
_today- asked Senator Cham- 
| berlain formally for an op- 
|| portunity to make a state- 
{ment before the senate mili- 
|tary committee on giving 
‘the complete summary of 
‘“what has been done by 


‘America in the war.” 
| He proposes, in a big way, to 
j answer Chamberlain’s charges 
j)against the war administration. In 
| his letter to Chamberlain, the sec- 
jretary held that justice demanded 
; that a statement be made, in view 
‘of the sacrifices and the spirit of 
| officers and men of the army and 
| business men who had given their 
‘aid to the government in this time 
,of stress... .- - ete eee: : 
Moreover, he suggested that the 
people of the country are entitled 
;to-a full answer. ; 
| Baker’s request was made with a 
‘| direct sanction of President Wilson. 
Tf Senater Chamberlain grants the 
request, as he undoubtedly will, 
Baker will delve into topics here 
toforé untouched by the senate 
committee testimony to prove his 
contention that a vast work had 
been done on a broad-gauge scale, 
with the least possible delay or 
friction under the circumstances. 


i 


UST URSERE AT TS US -- = 


oe, a 
‘CONGRESSMAN. GLASS TO” 
be ANSWER CH V\MBERLAIN 

(By the United Press.) : 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The 
war administration of Secretary 
pparer will be defended in the 
house. ’ i 

Representative Carter Glass of 

Virginia, known as one of the keen- 

\}est and, at the same time, sharpest 

'tongued administration speakers, 

{; will take upon himself this task in 

the wake of startling and grue- 

some charges made by Senator 

Chamberlain against Baker and his 

assistants. . Z 

{ Glass may not be able to speak 
today, a sarrangements for the de- 

|} fense were completed only last 


| night in a secret conference with - 


| Secretary Baker. But Glass be- 
jlieves that greater publicity can be 
obtained in the heat of sensational 
debate and he proposes to amplify 
statements of Secretary Baker al 
|ready made. to show that in the 
broadest aspect the nation has 
moved forward, even tho there 
jhave been discouraging delays and 
blunders in some ways. : 
To Show Results. 

| Glass’ line of defense will un- 
doubtedly be to show in a general 
way how many troops have been 
forwarded already; how the enor- 
mous.task of building cantonments 


; reorganized; how sup- 
i ordnance are being rap- 
hed in increasing volume, 
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WAR INEFFLENCT 
TOP OF EOTORS 


Republican Association Holds 
Midwinter Meeting at the 
Hotel Severin. 


RR 


NEW GREETINGS 
eee 


SENDS 


Says Party Demands Right to Full 
Share in; Prosecution of the 
"War. 


' 


The national war crisis brought on by 
the congressional inquiry at asin. 
ton concerning inefficiency in the war | 
department was one of the principal | 
topics of discussion among the editors | 
who were in Indianapolis today to at- 
tend the midwinter session of the In- 
diana Republican Editorial Association 
at the Hotel Severin. s 

Strong words regarding the situation 
at Washington were used by Harny S. | 
New, United States senator, in written 
greetings sent to the association. | 

“The Republican party demands and | 
will not be denied the right to a full ; 
share in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war and the establishment of American | 
ideals, whether a partisan administra~ 
tion wills it so or not,’’ said Senator 
New. Although he said this was no time 
for the ,carper or random critic, fair 
criticism of inefficient methods is in| 
places and he said the measures pro- | 
posed in the senate for the «reation of | 
a war cabinet and a director of muni- | 
{ions should be supported by everybody. | 


Strong Resolutions Expected. | 

It was expected that the RAepublic- 

an Editorial Association would adopt 
strong resolutions along the line sug- 
gested by Senator New, calling for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war through i 
the efficiency which would be brought | 
about by the proposed war cabinet. | 
Senator New said he was opposed to all ; 
proposals to make government opera- | 
tion of the transportation systems, , 
utilities and industries a continuing 
policy. 


As it is customary for the secretary to 
advance to the presidency, Frank Self, 
of Corydon, the retiring secretary, was 
expected to become president of the as- 
sociation for the ensuing year. The 
names of other officers presented by the 
nominating committee are: W. A. Smith, 
of Crawfordsville, vice-president; Fred 
J. King, of Wabash, secretary, and W. 
G. Oliver, of Franklin, treasurer. 

Members of thé Editorial Association 


ete 


918. spoken in commendation of the secre- 


” OHAMBERLAIN'S SPEECH 
We do not see how even the President 
of the United States, who has recently 


tary of war, can read the speech of 
Senator Chamberlain, delivered in the 
senate yesterday, without realizing that 
the war department is very far from | 
being what it ought to be. The senator 
showed that today France, in spite of 
the awful drain upon her, especially that 
+resulting from the Italian disaster, 15) 
supplying our troops with ordnance and! 
machine guns, and airplanes. It may be 
that we did not think of going to war 
in 1916, but the war department surely 
knew at that time that if we ever did 
go to war we should need big guns, and 
that we could not get them in a day. 
The senator said: 4 


There were omens in the sky that 
America couldn’t keep out. -What was 
the ordnance department doing? ‘Noth- 
ing. It was lying supinely on its back, | 
not making plans for manufacturing | 
ordnance, nor discovering the possibili- 
ties of manufacturing — but doing noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. 

Yet the navy department contracted 
for machine guns before the war broke, 
and in advance of appropriations. As 
to machine guns the war department 
was unpardonably slow. It did not 
finally adopt a type till June of last 
year, two months after we had gone to 
war. Last September we had only nine 
of them—how many we have now no 
one knows. The navy was glad to buy 
the Lewis guns, and there are 70,000 of 
them in use on European battlefields. 
“Why not,’ asked the senator, ‘‘manu- 
facture the Lewis gun?” It is admitted 
that the rifle finally adopted is an im- 
provement over the British gun, but 
“it took days and months to perfect 
it,” and in thé meantime the manufac- 
ture of the Springfield weapon was 
stopped. The senator said that there 
wee not a single trench mortar in any 

-mp in the United States, and that 
“if it hadn't been for the civilian peo- 
ple who have come here and given their 
time and service we wouldn’t have been 
anywhere.”’ 

‘It was supposed that we would profit | 
by the mistakes of our associates in this | 
war. Yet England and France early 
discovered that it was a mistake to 
keep army men in control of their ord- 
nance departments — and none could be 
worse. But we, after ten months of 
war, still rétain them. “You must,” 
said the senator, ‘‘go to men who have! 
done things to get results, and congress 
should face this without fear of any 
man, but with due regard for the dis- 
tinguished commander-in-chief.” Sena- 
tor Chamberlain was told by the com- 
mander at Camp Sherman, General 
Glenn, whose word in Indianapolis is as 
good as gold, that there was in his 
camp a shortage of 7000 overcoats 
When this was brought to the attention 
of Secretary Baker, “in his usual placid 
way he said ‘that’s not true.’’’ Baker 
later said that the overcoats were “in 
course of shipment.” The shortage : 


overcoats sometimes ran as high as 75 
per cent. In Camp Bowie the men were 
“packed together like sardines,” epi- 
demics broke out, and 8,000 men passed 
through the hospitals. General Gorgas, 
surgeon-general, reported that there was 
overcrowding in practically every camp, 
and that he had not been consulted 
about the location of a single canton- 
ment. Men died without proper nursing 


because of the inefficiency of the sys- 


tem. The President, Senator Chamber- 
lain said, did not know the truth, and 
probably could not get it from his| 
subordinates, not because they ~meant 
|to keep anything from him, but because 
‘it was difficult, if not impossible, under 


Yet they might have, learned from 
Surgeon-General Gorgas, who is respon- 
sible for the statement that ‘‘nearly all 
epidemics could have been prevented if 
the war department had been effective.”’ 
The worst thing about Secretary Baker’s 
recent testimony was its revelation of 
his lack of information in regard to his 
own department. Also, Senatér Cham- 


berlain charged, there had been a lack 


of frankness. It certainly is, as he says, 
time to turn on the light. The President 
has more power than any other Presi- 


dent ever had, and more money to spend. | 


The people will demand results. 


the present system, for them to get it. |: 


TO PROVE 
U.S. HAS 
~ HURRIED 


(By the United Press.) 


WASHINGTON, Jan 25. 
—Secretary of War Baker 
today- asked Senator Cham- 
|| berlain formally for an op- 
|, portunity to make a asatate- 
‘ment before the senate mili- 
itary committee on giving 
ithe complete summary of 
‘“what has been done by 
America in the war.” 

He proposes, in a big way, to 
j answer Chamberlain’s charges 
}4gainst the war administration. In 
his letter to Chamberlain, the sec- 
|retary held that justice demanded 
; that a statement be made, in view 
of the sacrifices and the spirit of 
| officers and men of the army and 
| business men who had given their 
‘aid to the government in this time 
_ of stress, ‘ 

Moreover, he suggested that the 

people of the country are entitled 
yto-a full answer. ; 
Baker’s request was made with a 
direct sanction of President Wilson. 
If Senator Chamberlain grants the 
request, as he undoubtedly will, 
Baker will delve into topics here 
toforé untouched by the senate 
committee testimony to prove hig 
contention that a vast work had 
been done on a broad-gauge scale, 
with the least possible delay or 
friction under the circumstances. 


CONGRESSMAN. GLASS TO 
ANSWER CHAMBERLAIN 
(By the United Press.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The 
war administration of Secretary 
|Baker will be defended in the 
| house, 

Representative Carter Glass of 
Virginia, known as one of the keen- 
est and, at the same time, sharpest 
'tongued administration speakers, 
j will take upon himself this task in 
, the wake of startling and grue- 

some charges made by Senator 
|| Chamberlain against Baker and his 

assistants. . 

Glass may not be able to speak 
today, a sarrangements for the de- 
fense were completed only last 
night in a secret conference with 
Secretary Baker. But Glass be- 
lieves that greater publicity can be 
obiained in the heat of sensational 
debate and he proposes to amplify 
|statements of Secretary Baker al- 

ready made, to show that in the 
broadest aspect the nation has 
moved forward, even tho there 
have been discouraging delays and 
blunders in some ways. 

To Show Results. 

Glass’ line of defense will un- 
doubtedly be to show in a general 
way how many troops have been 
forwarded already; how the enor- 
mous.task of building cantonments 
and raising an army has beer ac- 
complished with what the war lead- 
ers regard as speed; how the ord- 
nance and quartermaster bureaus 
are being reorganized; how sup- 
plies and ordnance are being rap- 
idly furnished in increasing volume, 
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st as they could get them, and. 
mastél s, due to the lack of rifles, men 
bo 1d femeabaats without haying 


; BAxer—Senator) there are 
all the sentences you have uttered, 
them together, they do not ‘pie- 
t ation. T said that. the war was 
in the sense that the enemy was 
a was al miles away. 


nd 


; conversation aot Secured! ‘Only 

single statement from its context 
sing its clear meaning can this libel 
‘Yet oe uae criticism 


Ss near us. It is a fact however, iso q 
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America’s Ex 


Hi A viet AchicVomente to 


Meet Allies’ 


Changing Needs Cannot Even Be Expianied by President 


Wilson or Secretary Baker 


—_-—- 


From Our Special Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Thurs., Jan. 24 
- Senator Chamberlain’s speech to- 
day made a strong appeal. in the Sen- 
It was virtually delivered to Con- 
gress in joint session, for half the | 
representatives were banked infor- 


,|maliy in the rear of the Senate cham- 


ber. He spoke with apparent modera- 
fion and freedom from bitterness. 
There was general unanimity of opin- 
fon that the-senator displayed yreat 
personal independence and seemed to 
be actuated by commendable motives, 
Wis marshaling cf information about 
deficiencies in equipment for the regi- 
ments and lack of clothing and other 
comforts made a powerful impression. 
Also it is not overlooked that a large 
{military are committee support his 
view, 

But the trouble seems to be that 
the president and the war department 
were engaged upon a great program 
of preparing under exigencies that the 
chairman.of military affairs and_other 
senators stood in entire ignorance of. 
|Ever since the missions from Great 
Britain, France and other countries 
‘began arriving months ago, there has) 
‘been special secrecy regarding insi 
arrangements for co-operation, Prob- 
iably it is well this has been so. 

The secrets have been so well kept 
that senators were not made -‘wise”] 


‘and uniforms, which 


be §. 


that senators, like 4lt politicians, will 
gossip, Senator Chamberlain, while he 
has worked ‘commendably to help the 
president in matters of war legisla- 
tion, is none the less a man of such 
habits that discreet Officiais would be 
very loth to acquaint him with im- 
portant state: secrets. 

It is intimated in authoritative 
circles that plans agreed upon with 
the allies looked to the training of 
our armies much longer in the Unit- 
ed States than is now contemplated. 
Plans were laid with that program in 
view, the while the president was to 
stress the nation’s energies first, in 
getting certain supplies 4nd munitions 
in vast quantities to Europe. But the 
collapse of Russia and Italy changed 
the status ag to man-power material- 
ly, ‘Whereupon Great Britain and 
France suddenly cal'ed upon the pres- 
ident to rush men to the continent. 
This he undertook to do and has been 
doing, but the change of program 
made it necessary to deflect clothing, 
ammunition and supplies in unex- 
pected quantities to ,the soldiers 
actually going to the front. According 
ly there were shortages of overcoats 
shortages, it 
happens, were accentuated by the very 
severe winter weather all over the 
country, the South included. . ‘ 

The president and Secretary Baker 


A 5 


-muke these facts known, The sena- 


: tors, of whom some were republicans. 


{ 


crazy for a good political issue for 
| th: e forthcoming campaign, have sim-! 
ply scratched the surface, 
icent’s statement Was pregnant with 

| meaning when he declared that Sena- 

| ter Chamberlain was in ignorance of, 
what was being done, 

Quite a period may have to Sapa | 
vet before the country can be taken 
fully into the confi dence of the ad- 
ministration, However, enough is al- 
ready known to warrant an opinion | 
‘that the Senate may be made to Yook | 
yery silly indeed “and those wise re- 
| publicans w who," under the plea of pa- 
I estatic otives. were seeking to fat- 


| ten their campaign prospects, may 
| discov er they have picked up a very 
, hot poker. Tor the facts are said to 
| / be that not only are troops in unex~ 
pected numbers being hastened to 
| France, but that this is al! being done 
‘in splendid accord with plans framed 
(= ith the allies. ; 
The president and Secretary Baker, 
of course, haye an excellent reason for 
secrecy about these things. They are 
matters the Germans want to know 
about in detail, Furthermore, while 


The: pres- | 


| and, of course, for the yery reason have not _been entirely at liberty to, ( 
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Senate proceedings, like those of this! 


afternoon are highly entertaining, the 
sequel of 4. weels or a month from 
‘now may focus more tensely the. at- 
tention of the country. 
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ness, But, actually, the.secretary had a 

way of blowing smoke rings and some- 

~. Yimes saying. “Quite the contrary, * 
aw that infuriated his inquisitors, His 
2 
e 
g 


R; would have made an admirable wit- 


culminating crime on the stand was 
in yielding to the’ sudden temptation 
2 to exercise his wit in answering stu- 
iid or silly questions, Thus when our | 
) own Senator Weeks asked the impos- | 
sible-question if the secretary did not’ 
think that someone else could have 
done better than Gen Crozier as ‘chief 
}of ordnance, Mr Baker unwisely an- 
swered: “I do not know; there ad 
‘so many people in thé world.” Tf th 
| secretary had only answered that he 
|was sure there was one such person 
and that he had his eye on et all 
might have been well. es 


The Gary Post oa Baker. 


Six months ago certain types of news- 
papers in this country and such magazines 
as the North American Review, edited by 
Colonel George Harvey, who cannot recon 
cile himself to the thought that “tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all,” were engaged in the most 
shameful dissemination of contemptible 
insinuations, and shameless slanders aimed 
at the capacity and even the intelligence of 
Secretary Daniels. Now we have silence, 
with only now and then a stray dog baying | 
at the moon. But having failed to make 
out -a case against Daniels because facts 
flouted in our faces from all quarters, 
thundered in our ears from the house of 
commons, and spoken in the senate by 
men like Kenyon, these same newspapers 
have turned their attention to Secretary 
Baker with the same foul weapons ana 
from the same‘ foul motives. If these 
newspapers, like the Chicago Tribue, have 
flattered themselves that they could pur- 
Sue such a villainous campaign with im- 
punity and without challenge, they are 
beginning to realize their mistake. Baker 
is coming from the fire unscathed by the 
flames. We have frequently called atten- 
tion to the sheer dishonesty of this cama 
paign of villification and abuse against the 
secretary of war, but our contemporary, 
The Gary Post, has summed up the case 
with such perspicacity that we reproduce 
its statement in another column of this 
page and urge all who are interested in the 
preparation of the country for war to read 
‘it carefully. It will be worth while, 


ave added a more formidabl 


re indeed, bear in their heated r 
orie and emotional excess every mark of the reckless and 1 
conscientious pleader; but this is not the worst of his atta 
Yesterday he prefaced, with an outpouring of “injured i 
cence’”’ which obviously was an appe rep 


-Senator’s utterances, 


Passionate attacks by our representatives in one branch of the| 
government on the war measures of another department? 


_ This is a time in which there should be solidarity and co- 
operation, not dissention and destructive criticism. This sort 
of carping, especially in the congress, can do little good and is 
sure to do great harm. War must be prosecuted by the execu- 
tive branch of the government. The effort, of which the 
Chamberlain attack is a part, to “show up” i 
on the part of the executive department and to wrest, in: part 
at least, the management of the war from that department, is 
doomed to failure, But it is certainly bound to do a vast deal 
oe ee while on its way to the ignominious defeat which it 
pene president is vested by the constitution with the supreme 
leadership of the nation in war; he is made by that instrument 
commander-in-chief of its army and navy. It is futile for the 
egislative branch to create any war cabinet or council to aid 
the president and his cabinet in the conduct of the war, for 
the president would not be obliged to pay any attention to. such |i 
a council. The law creating it would be a nullity. The attempt to]. 
do this has been rightly characterized ag “vicious and illegal.’”| | 
But let us see what light the senator throws on his own at-| 


titnde. Tn an apology for his first attack Senator Chamberlain | 
said: 


“My argument was directed to the military establish- 
ment and not to the general government. Those who 
heard me know that. ‘ 


“T had ho prepared speech and did not speak from 
notes. I delivered an extemporaneous address to the 
people there, explaining that since Bunker Hill we have 

had practically no military organization or policy. 


*“T said. the senate military committee has tried to 
correct the evils by the introduction of two new bills. One 
written by me is the director of munitions bill. The other, 


written by a sub-committee, is the war cabinet bill. I will 
stand for both.” — 


Here is a remarkable confession of recktessness. THe “had 
no prepared speech;” he merely “delivered an extemporan- 
eous address,” “explaining” for the benefit of the kaiser, his 
war ministers and his allies that “since Bunker Hill we have 
had no military organization or policy.” 

It really is not necessary, in view of this admission and the 
perfervid and wild character of his “extemporaneous” charges || 
against the government, which in its prosecution of the war}! 
thus far, by the general magnitude and many specific merits of |; 
its achievement, has won the astonished admiration of its allies, | 
to go into any extended analysis or investigation of his charges. | 
He stands convicted on his own words as a careless slanderer 
of the government of his own country in time of war. Men of |) 
his ilk in’and out of the congress should be Suppressed in any] 
way by which it may most conveniently be done. 

The president has well said: 


*As a matter of fact the war department has perform- 
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One of Secretary Baker’s worst ws.] 
es was his coolness under the 
ross-examination before the Sen- 
Fle was so.calm as to 
« upon him the accusation of be- 
“auch too complacent. : 
shown signs of nervousness, 


If he 


fmea only ae 
RW rown flustered, red In the face age 
pons 
‘ 2 i d easionally, “Bless me! 
exclaimed occasionally ee 


™ “xhat a dreadful state of thin 
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4 have made an admirable wit- 


would 
ness. B 


ut, actually, the secretary. had 2 
sway of blowing emoke rings and some- 


dimes saying, “Quite the contrary, 
i saying 


ww that infuriated his inquisitors. 


His 


eulminating crime on the stand was 
in yielding to the’ sudden temptation 
toe exercise his wit in answering stt- 
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~~ Pm (iid or silly questions, Thus when ae } 
x own Senator Weeks asked the impos: | 


' 
sihle’question if the secretary did not 
think that someone else could have 
done better than Gen Crozier as \chief 
of ordnance, Mr Baker unwisely an- 
swered: “I do not know; there are 


‘so many people :n the world.” 


Tf the 


secretary had only answered that he 
was sure there was one such person 
{and that he had his eye on him, all 


might have been well. 


The Gary Post e Baker. 


Six months ago certain types of news- 
papers in this country and such magazines 
as the North American Review, edited by 
Colonel George Harvey, who cannot recou- 
cile himself to the thought that “tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have 

eyed at all,’ were engaged in the most 
shameful dissemination of contemptible 
insinuations, and shameless slanders aimed 
at the capacity and even the intelligence of 
Secretary Daniels. Now we have silence, 


With only now and then a stray dog baying | 


at the moon. But having failed to make 
out -a case against Daniels because facts 
flouted in our faces from all quarters, 
thundered in our ears from the house of 
commons, and spoken in the senate by 
men like Kenyon, these same newspapers 
have turned their attention to Secretary 
Baker with the same foul weapons ana 
from the same’ foul motives. If these 
newspapers, like the Chicago Tribue, have 
flattered themselves that they could pur- 
sue such a villainous campaign with im- 
punity and without challenge, they are 
beginning to realize their mistake. Baker 
is coming from the fire unscathed by the 
flames. We have frequently called atten- 
tion to the sheer dishonesty of this cam- 
paign of villification and abuse against the 
secretary of war, but our contemporary, 
The Gary Post, has summed up the casa 
with such perspicacity that we reproduce 
its statement in another column of this 
page and urge all who are interested in the 
preparation of the country for war to read 
‘it carefully. It will be worth while. 


We believe that he mi ht h 2 
adjective. : ave added a more formidable 


_ The senator’s utterances, indeed, bear in their heated rhet- 
ind « f the reckless an - 
conscientious pleader; but this is not the worst of hie attacte 
Yesterday he prefaced, with an outpouring of “injured inno- 
cence” which obviously was an appeal for sympathy, a repeti- 
tion of charges which, if true, ought not to be trumpeted before 
the world. _On the contrary thus to expose the alleged ineffi- 
ciency of his nation’s heads comes near, at least, to meeting 
the definition of an offense in the constitution; for can anything 
conceivably give more “aid and comfort’ to our enemies than 
passionate attacks by our representatives in one branch of the 
government on the war measures of another department? 


This is a time in which there should be solidarity and co- 
operation, not dissention and destructive criticism. This sort 
of carping, especially in the congress, can do little good and i 
sure to do great harm. War must be prosecuted by the execu- 
tive branch of the government. The effort, of which the 
Chamberlain attack is a part, to “show up” 
on the part of the executive department and to wrest, in: part 
at least, the management of the war from that department. ie 
doomed to failure. But it is certainly bound to do a vast deal 
of aes while on its way to the ignominious defeat which it 
merits. ; 

The president is vested by the constitution with the supreme 
leadership of the nation in war: he is made by that instrument 
commander-in-chief of its army and navy. It is futile for the 
legislative branch to create any war cabinet or council to aid 
the president and his cabinet in the conduct of the war, for 
the president would not be obliged to pay any attention to such | +} 
a council. The law creating it would be a nullity. The attempt to 
do this has been rightly characterized as “vicious and illegal.” 


r—) 


_ But let us see what light the senator throws on his own at- 
nae, In an apology for his first attack Senator Chamberlain 
said: 

“My argument was directed to the military establish- 


ment and not to the general government. ‘Those who 
heard me know that. 


“T had no prepared speech and did not speak from 
notes. TI delivered an extemporaneous address to the 
people there, explaining that since Bunker Hill we have 
had practically no military organization or policy. 

*“T said. the senate military committee has tried to 
correct the evils by the introduction of two new bills. One 
written by me is the director of munitions bill. The other, 
written by a sub-committee, is the war cabinet bill. T will 
stand for both.” 


Here is a remarkable confession of recktessness. He “had 
no prepared speech;” he merely “delivered an extemporan- 
eous address,” “explaining” for the benefit of the kaiser, his 
war ministers and his allies that “since Bunker Hill we have 
had no military organization or policy.” 


It really is not necessary, in view of this admission and the 
perfervid and wild character of his “extemporaneous” charges 
against the government, which in its prosecution of the war 
thus far, by the general magnitude and many specific merits of |’ 
its achievement, has won the astonished admiration of its allies, 
to go into any extended analysis or investigation of his charges. 
He stands convicted on his own words as a careless slanderer 
of the government of his own country in time of war. Men of 
his ilk in’and out of the congress should be suppressed in any 
way by which it may most conveniently be done. 

The president has well said: 


“As a matter of fact the war department has perform- 
ed a task of unparalleled magnitude and difficulty with 
extraordinary promptness and efficiency. There have 
been delays and disappointments and partial miscarriages 

# plans, all of which have been drawn into the fore- 
dtound and exaggerated by the investigations which have 
been in progress since the congress assembled. 

“Nothing helpful or likely to shed light or facilitate 
the war‘tasks of the government has come out of such 
criticism and investigation.” Loo eneaamb 

The president, in spite of the attacks of mischief-makers, | 
whose chief aim is to advertise themselves, has the confidence 
of the great mass of thinking Americans. Hig clear and calm 
responses to his noisy and unbridled assailayits in each in- 
stance serve to strengthen his position with his people and. to 
bring the critics into the contempt which they deserve. 


: 
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as a challenge to the American 
c) to admire the achievements of 


In ‘transporting ‘division after di- 
yn overseas, a challenge that 


t Mr. BAKER may have used 
uperlative too freely in praising 


Furthermore, he will have his 
\dication when our troops go “ over 


most efficient soldiers that has com- 
ee 
aI ynded an American army, a consum- 


Fae West Pointer, JOHN JosEPH 
‘or 


yee 


Dartment hag accomplished, but he 
depts his limitations and 


ae, gein. Mr. BAKER’s complacency 
San longer dismay his friends'and 
p t 8 Wweadon into the hands of crities 
4 
They tahed that he did not take his 
esponsibility seriously, that he would 
“never grow up to it, that he lacked 
‘the energy and’spirit demanded of the 


head of the American War Depart- 


“ment in the supreme emergency. 
‘They are not yet convinced that he 
will pass muster and officially sur- 
‘vive the ordeal, but at his latest com- 
mg before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee there was a self-revelation 
‘full of promise. 

That frank and persistent criticism 
woke up Newton D. BAKER and 


brought about the transformation is| 


not to be denied. The subordinates in 
the War Department, some of them 
veteran army officers who knew 
things were not going right, are now 
buckling to their work with hope in 
thelr faces and fresh courage in their 
hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 
left, responsibility will no longer be 
évaded, and the war machine will 


gather speed. Hereafter, the right to} 


‘eriticise will not be contested. 
Senate inquiry has proved a bracing 
_tonic. 

It must be understood, however, 
‘that the most searching problems of 
‘the war are still to come. We have 
not begun to fight in France and the 
war may go on for years. It will 
_take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 


The! 


“man to conduct the business of the’ 


Noe ‘Department, 
Hi earning as he went along, 
nding\, up under criticism as best} 
Bula. But he has not been se- 
ly tested, Whether even the re- 
ization ‘of the War Department 
-he has planned will satisfy 
s is a question to be settled 


ation 
i Mr. Baker has filed 
The other side is to be 


Secretary BaKrR) 
coped with the preliminaries, | 
and; 


; 
| 
| 
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Full Light on War Activities. , 

“One story’s good until another’s told.” 
The old saw has application now, not 
to throw discredit on any story told in 
connection with war activities, but to 
suggest the advisability of a suspension 
of judgment until both sides to the ex- 
isting controversy have been heard 
through those competent and authorized 
to spéak. | 

Senator Chamberlain’s story has un- , 
doubtedly made a profound impression. : 
It was well told—told without rhetoric 
or excitement. It was keyed and de- 
livered for the thoughtful. It reached | 
the spot. Its merit was, and is, sincer- | 
ity, simplicity and directness. The | 
speaker convinced his hearers that he | 
meant what he said, and his hearers | 
knew that. he had many sources of in-} 
formation. His speech contained a great | ; 
deal that the public had not heard and! 
that shocked the public in the recital. 

Secretary Baker will reply. The re-! 
ply will Jack the impressive staging of 
the attack, but will not lack for atten- 
tion. And it will reach as many read-. 
ers.as the attack. The whole country is} 
at attention. Very naturally, everybody 
wants to know everything possible of 
revealment on a subject of such inti- 
mate and pressing moment, And, of 
course, the Secretary of War will, as 
Senator Chamberlain did, speak with au- 
thority and from large information. 

In this way, and from these two 
sources alone; the public will soon have 
much of value upon which to base an 
opinion. “But the publie will not be eon4 
fined to ‘these two sources. Informa- 
tion is coming from other sources. So 
much is at stake, and so eager is curi- 
osity, the facts are being coaxed out | 
from many sources. 

Let the’ public have all the ftacts—all | 
necessary to the passing of a just judg- 
nent: on the record. Ours is popular 
government. What the people say | 
“goes.” And- in this matter the people | 
will, and should, have their say. They | 
are unreasonable only when kept in the | 
dark. Time and time again in great 
emergencies they. have shown both poise 
and courage when acting. in the light. 
Senator Chamberlain told the Senate 
that ‘his sole purpose was: to Jef in the 
light.’ Such also, Wwe may assuine, will 
be the purpose of Secretary Baker when 
he.takes the witness stand Monday, 

For the moment, there is no other 
topic half so “interesting. It has’ the } 
right of - in Congress, in the press | 
and is receiving atténtion i in the pulpit. | 
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Repeated History. 


That history is prone to repeat 


itselé has passed into a_ well 


proverb but it is a fact that arouses 
surprise whenever an instance or its 
truth is noticed. One of the most 
noteworthy cases of this tendency is 
that in almost every national crisis 
the men who have to guide the Ship 
of State are the subjects of bitter 
abuse and criticism, and yet in the 
great majority of instances, they are 
praised most highly by those who 
come aiter them. During the course 
of the Revolutionary War and 
throughout his terms as President, 
General Washington was charged 
with criminal inefficiency as a mili- 
tary commander and as a statesman, 
but after his death he became the ob- 
ject of an admiration that is almost 
adoration. Jefferson was denounced 
in unmeasured terms for his purchase 


worn 


of Louisiana, and yet it is easy to see | 
that it made the Union into a great! 


nation. While Madison was main- 
taining the independence won by the 
Revolution by the acts that led up to 
the War of 1812, he was reviled most 
bitterly by the very States in whose 
behalf he was acting, and _ those 
States threatened to secede if he 
persisted in maintaining their rights 
on the high seas. Today we see that 
had he yielded to the clamors of 


New England and Old England, we, 
would never have’ been anything | 


more than a British dependency. The 
administrations that added Texas to} 
the Union, fought the Mexican War 


‘and annexed the territory that was 


gained by that war, were abused 
with the greatest harshness, yet the 
wisdom of their acts are now appar- 
ent. During the Civil War Lincoln 
and his cabinet were criticized in the 


North as bitterly as were Davis and | 


his cabinet in the South, yet today 
both sections see that their Execu- 
tives acted with wisdom. 
chase of Alaska was long called 
“Seward’s Folly,’ but now the an-: 
nual receipts from Alaska are greater 
than the purchase money, to say 
nothing of freeing a large part of the 
continent from Huropean domination. 
On a smaller scale the history of 
some of our cities tells the same 
story. Men of middle age can remem- 
ber when “Boss Shepherd“ had to 
flee from Washington in danger of 


‘his life, and yet the people of Wash- 


ington have erected a. monument to 


him in front of the new Municipal, 
His. vision of the Capital! 


Building. 
that was to be was wider than theirs, 
but it is recoqnized at the present 
time. 


The pur-| 


The present Administration is pass 
ing thr ‘ough the same. experience, of 
all the members of the Cabinet the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War have been the subjects 
of the most scathing criticism anq 
ridicule, but they have gone steadily 
on with their duties and have fillea 
them faithfully. Under Mr. Daniels 
our navy has grown to be the second 
in size and efficiency in the world, 

and no better body of men can bo 
found i nany service than the com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men > 
in the United States navy. New 
methods of educating and training 
these men have been devised and put 
into operation, and the efficiency of 
the force in unequalled. So admir- 
able is the present navy that for the 
first time Mr. Roosevelt has praised 
something not connected with his! 
own activities. Mr. Daniels has cer- 
tainly proved his fitness for his post. 
The work of Mr. Baker in the War 
Department has been wonderful. 
{ From a force of less than 150,000 
men, regulars and’ militiamen, the 
United States Army has developed in-} 
to a force of about a million and a 
half; the largest body of troops ever. 
raised by the United\ States. These 
men have been armed, uniformed | 
and equipped. Training camps for 
officers have been egtablished and 
officers taught their duties; munition 
plants have been organized and am-} 
munition supplied in ample qaunti-} 
ties. The food supplied the men has 
been sufficient in qualtity and of] © 
nourshing quality and there has} 
no “embalmed beet" scandal such as 
stained the record of the War De- 
partment at the outbreak -of the ; 
Spanish War. Doubtless some things 
| 


| have been done better; but Mr. Bak- 
er is but human and ‘is liable to err, 
It is safe to say that in no other 
emergency have matters been hand 
i led any better, if so well. It is trud 
P that the War Department has expend 
ed great suis of money, but it has 
,2¢complished results and that is what 
iis desired. In ali of this expenditure 
there has been no savor of. corruption 
of favoritism or of nepotism. If 
there have been errors they ne 
been clean errers of judgment and no. 


man can be always free from thos 
errors. 


When the heat of passion passes 
we feel sure that the judgment of 
the nation will be tuai it would 
fave been very difficult to have had 
better men in these posts than those 
now filling them, end that posterity 
will acclaim them as it has acclaim- 
ed so many of their predecessors. 
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Declaration That President W 
~Socn Show Congress That ‘Pro-— 


posed’ Le yislation Is Not Needed. | 


iz Fs Speciat to-The New Yorke Times! O24 
| PROVIDENCE, ‘R. I, Jan. 24—The 


1, and un- 
one a 


Providenee Journal will say tomorrow | 


morning: ; “os 
“The Journal is ‘able to print this 
morning a statement from a high ~of- 
ficial of the War Department that 
: President Wilson will prove to the coun- 
| try, in support of his declaration with 
|regard to Senator Chamberlain's 
jcharges, that the reorganization of that 
| department is complete,,that it is run- 
| ning at a state of efficiency which will 
surprise the entire country, and that the 
President’s defense of the department 
will be supported by the testimony of | 
business men of jiitional reputation. 
j| «phe statement, which was given to 
|'he Journal yesterday in Washington, 


lis as follows: inte ? 
«* While our critics have been talking 


ee ine President .has been working. He 


has realized the evils that have existed 
Hjin the War Department and the grave 
i necessity for overcoming them, and in 
less than sixty days has transformed 
he department from an inefficient and 

HW proken-down machine into such an or- 
} ganization 2s. when ‘the facts are 
pene, will force the admiration of the 
tire country President is ready 


ried out in 
manner, 


be d 
ctf 


] 
| 
ia 


ch has come under so | 
has | 


may re 


ter evesil 


i cope with the problems that confront it, | 
tthe Ordnance Bureau is up on its toes, | 


pacestnpishiene have been remarkable. , 
\ régime has been made u d rey 
pre ip, and a surve 

‘of the entire situation shows that the | 


\ 


} resources of the country are not being ) 


i strained that the production of arm, ani- | 

} EAUAI Os ae thy a ae army are. 
ow so well under w at all th 

now in training wit be fully 


of the 
fl be’ very near 


of the time lost under the old | 


been made. and men in civil life have 
been placed in charge for thé purpes 
of getting action. | ‘ ; ae 
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BAKER DECLARES 


1,500,000 WILL BE 
IN FRANCE IN 1918 


Summing up } 


| 
Senate Military Committee regarding ; 
| 


ousing of 5 “ ty 
Hhousings.o long specifications of changes In 


of 1:000- 000. men.) 


an am ut 


nd declaring that this force will be] upon last: week. and changed 


ready to depart 
what we 


next week, 80 that 


and 500,000 will be there as soon as 
shipping can be arranged, Secretary 
of War said: 

“Let Us Be Frank.” 

“And now, let me be frank with you, 
and let your judgment be frank with’ further examination into some of 
bureau work of the department 
selected 


' 
4 
| Already in Discard. 


about this. Has any army in his 


tory, since the beginning of time, been: weapons which were 


so raised and. cared 


| raising it. to war strength and sup-, tuted in their place. 
plementing it by the tion of a 
draft. 


“When the selective dré 


special departments of the army. 


vas pro- 


posed I was told that an ar 
that means could not be raised. \ six officers, has now something 
“And yet, 1} 


been carr 


speciali 
on contemporaneous!y with this 
mendous 
condltior 
“In the méantime, when 


unfail 


on wi more 


ing justice and patriotism on the part 


of the American people, or has. a on the. othe side, 


- change in our mode and prac 
1 accepted by the public than 
der the viee system?” 
The Secretary said that magazine: try that our contribution at the 
of which Colonél “Roosev was a -'set might well. be financial and 
ciate editor, urged that 
be strained to get 150,000 to 200,000: try were largely devoted at 
rance in 1917.” i}time to the manufacture of war 
slosing no secret,” Secre-/ terials for our allies.” 


| What War Entry Required. 


reate 
bee 


tive ser 


1id, “when I say that 

that maximum in 1917.” 
Chamberlain asked if the 
had not been exceeded by 


+ y we were concerned, and.on that 
the maximum answered Sec- 


retary Baker. “The minimum was ex- had not only to write an army, 


z taini that army, and from the 
Soon to Have 500,000 There. sates ae: is 


“Now, 


100,000 men in Fr 


ead of having 50,000 or 


study of the opportunities of 


1917, we have | 


many more men t 1 that in France, | y, this we have been buil 


instead of 500,000 men whom we] 
we could find} cies, just as many as we have 
in the United States, and more 


and 
could ship to France 
any way to do it in 1918, we will have 


more than 500,000 in France ear of them of the same character. 
in 1918 available, if the “For instance, the French had 
tran es are available urally reserved the best ports 


to 


prospect is not un-} 


’ 1918 “a ie rance for tneir own supplies 
whois v can e 


Channel ports have been resé¢ 


; he British. 
Chamberlain per- tt 


you not felt it proper to 
et the public into your confidence 


pendent ports of entry in order 


ith reference to thi 
telling now? 
ecretary .Baker replied that he se ports of 1 
hesitated to dot t and refer to a: those of other nation 
nt by Gen. von Hinder to] given special ports. 

ct that America was advertis “We have had to take over, 


disembarkation 


I the 
ie intentions. jare in process of rebuilding ond am- 
_ isn’t it a Germany | plifying, a railroad. 600 miles long, 
has kno all about queried | order to carry our products from our/| 
Senator Chamberlain ip “rts of uisembarkation to our 
| “No,” replied Secretary Baker.) eral bases of operation. And all 


German governme 
regarding the 


fnow in Fy 


still MYS-!th t, gentlemen, has to be not 
of men 
what is; 


kno 


statement, 
n the ba 
ntial rer 


the most over there—nails, 


received 


Department. Great Plants Built. 


ury Baker said earlier in his] “Wwe 


| pets and repair shops and great mag-/} 


| Pershing’s Command Small. | azines of supply in the inte 


We sent over to France General} 


ior, 


sent with him 


ward step by step. The plans 


troops, but we 
acres ot ground, Designed 

there, the iron work fabricates 
here, disassemble put in ships 


fed abroad to be 


| car 
|} over there. 


1try when the 


r 


| “It was a pitiful handful of trained | ‘We have had to build barracks) 
j men, and yet s necessary to di-| over there for our soldiers, and fn the 
j vide them up, d send over tO/meantime to billet them around 

| France officers of highest quality | the French villages. 

;so that they would be at the “Building barrack over there 

at i he workshops and in | building them here a very uiferent | 

in the offices, thing, gentlemen. 
lies, Where c¢ ultations 


t “We have had to go back to 
place immediately back} ‘ , & 
j;of the front—so the 


with their own e 


they could see} 
es, and 

cable | 
acter 


jsend us back the 
| day of the 
var. 


eneral 


details by 


or ex- 
ere runs 
they are 
every day | 
cablegrams 
om ten to 


Peasants Kissed Our Boys. 


Baker described 


Secretary 


t the sun rises I get 
from General Pershing f1 


hems of their coats, 
“Of cour 


:’ he said, “they 


comed the British, but their 


was not so great when 


and so when our troops went 


ER rr ee Sr Ht ee een a 


is revelations to \the; sixteen and iwenty pages long, filled 
with measurements and formulas and 
changes of a millimeter in size, great 


tafls of ‘things. which .were agreed 
France in 1918.| week, and need to be changed again 


j}doing at thie end is attempting 
using the eyes of the army there 
keep up to what they want us to 


“Already you will ‘find in vour 


for as this army which we had started to. manufac: 
has? Can the picture be duplicated?’ ture, have been so far discarded that 
| We have raised this army, taking the “people have forgotten the names 
rezular army and the national guard,; them almost, and new things substi- 
“This little group of officers which 


> 


stayed here have built the gr 


. “The ordnance department starting, 
my PY ly think, with ninety-three or ninety- 
j 


any great enterprise! 3,000 officers. They have had to 
ed, and that has had to 


sistence ths 
response to the changing | from America should’: 
}come in an unbroken st 
we started | 
war I think it was com 


aa <= rhole. but st Pe a we 
monly thought throughout the coun-! 4s 4 whole, but to send re 


visions’ and national guard divis 
selected 


eir preparation, and keep back } 


“every. nerve dustrial. The industries of this coun-| 


|levies which we were training 
one after 
have gone over until in 
is a fighting. army, an 
in the essentia 
|ning of military discipline and prac 
tice, and 
in th 
battlefields where it tg taking place 


“When we entered the war France 


was a white sheet of paper so far 


| w e had to. write the means of main- 
{ 
| 


|}time when a carefeul and scientific 
France 


to help us were made, from that hour 


time for us to 


facilities, instruments, &B€M-/| over put that 


many 


outset, we have organized 
of railroad me 
railroads behind the 


rved Kk 
French lines as they 


When we came in 
was necessary for us to have inde- 


that at ¢ 
was endangered our 
down their picks and 
rifles and distinguish 


that| there might not be confusion anu 
xture of our supplies, going through 


We were Joffre said. ‘S 


tors.’ Almost before 


that mechanics were needé 


studied out, as a necessary thing 


fin excellent 


4 4 : y! do, but when so studied out 
ront 1 rermany i hs ; 

a OR Ee i nee “ait ’ drafted here, the manufactories 
stif r e number ; Ney 
ra ; eae ithose things have to be carried on 

now in 


this country, and the things shipped 
crossties, spikes 


fish plates, engines, cars, buildings. gary to provide 
ties for the A 
because of 


those 


have had to build ordnance d 


of that problem has been carried f bility for 


ing before their « 


“to the 


| single ordnance repair shop, which 
saw some time ago, covered acres 


reassembieu 


were qu 


from camp to camp. 


disciplinary f 


< - | the army 
| planting of corn in France in order} 


: janything like this; t 
that we might sometime make a har-| x ; 


“Our operations began in the for- 
of France, not in the lumber 
Ss, as they did in this country. 


France welcomed the first American 


{t is all told, Mr 
soldiers, peasants kissing, he said, the 


a story whith I an 
mittee will 

Senate of the United States as 
a tremendous 


mendous 
e British i 


went. Of course, they welcomed 
British, but there were ties between 
them and us which there had 
| been between them and the’ British, 


|} was an instant and spontaneous 
in the morale of the French, but an 
|} equally instant and spontaneous 


| continuing effort at 


| gestion for 


sse soldiers who came 
continue to 


¢ 


“And so we made tl ion. We 


decided not to send the regular army 


ular di- 


ions 


he state of 


sording to 


here some part of our trained force} 
in order that it might innoculate with 
its spirit /and its training these raw 


and 


isions 


another these div 
ance there 
ny trained 
nd in the begin- 


onel fighters 


aine 
Kind of a war on the actual 


se 


Joffre Wanted Artisans. 


“Joffre said it might take some 


were a great in 


dustrial country and could send ar- 


tisans immediately. 


“Although not contemp 


n who ar 


“Of such 


qualit were 
ambrai, when General By 


“ey 


ery early in the 


were in the 


war Red Cross nurses and doctors 


and ambulance drivers in gre num 
bers were sent over. Our earl Ouse 
were of these. But ‘that Ss n¢ 
enough It was suggested further 


studies were made 


“We found th 
facilities of 


rancée.had been kept 


condition, bett 

than we had thought poss 
But despite the condition of Fre: 
railroads, he said, it was nece 


sport yn faci 
in France 


mands 


merican army 


he 


already there 


Assumes Responsibility. 


Mr. Baker took personal respo 


gettin men under 't 


t shoe butt 


He we the efforts to 


round a 

phys ] ti 

been produce h ie 
soldiers were elcomed } ie 
homes of commun t 


“No such rel 


mn 1@ added 
ever xisted be een an arn a 
the civilian por atior I've - ge 


I have askec 
t 


1 commander: ‘What about your 
»blem??’ Men old. ir 
all say the 


have never see 
the discip 
problem is negligible. 
“Your commi I 


i ill oF 
|; portunity, and will doub SS EC nt 
those things If you deal with ti 
hospital situation, 


ignal corps, you 
rful work done 


epartment of the 


I your com 


be glad to report te 


response to 1 tre 
responsibility, and when yaoi 

made this iny imation i now 
t the Ameri ple wi 
think they have a right to 
are in this war to win it; 
are in it to hit and to hit 
that we ar 


in it to co-ordinate our 


strength with that of our associates 
that the problem is not one of indi 
vidual star playing, but of team play 


with these veterans and experience 
persons under actual battle con 


ditions that more has been done, per 
haps, than the country expected, mor 


than the 
thought 


wisest in the 
was possible to do. 


country 


Knows 


American 


“In so far as I am 


Feeling. 


cerned, I know what ad 


oru 


i know what the American feeling 


about this war is. I 
patient to do as much as they can. 
“There will be no division of coun 
sel; there will be all the’ criticism: 
there ought to be upon short comings 
and failures; there will be o far 
the War Department is concerned, 


a 


self-improvement 
and a hospitality toward every s1 


improvement that car 
come from the outside; 


but the met 


result is going to be that a united an 1 


confident American people believing 
in themselves and in their institution 
are going to demand, and that at no 
late day, on European battlefields, iy 
the face of veterans with whom thev 
are proud to associate, that veterans 
though they be, cannot excel us ir 
achievements, and when the victo 


| is-won Over there, Mr. Chairman, the 
credit which will come to American | 


courage will be an nonu: 
the tenacity of purpose and splendid 
achievements of the British anc 


French already shed great luster on | 


| ‘He samen Of thaes rue 


ESDAY, 


|day, Secretary of War 
| Baker vindicated the Government of) 
the United States. 
is adequate. No one could have made | 
‘it more so. The 
“ready to win the war. The on!y 
question remaining is of how fa 
Secretary Baker 
It was the qt 
|defense before ‘the 
ment.” The issue then did not ex- 
ceed the issue now in importance. 
And Strafford, vindicating his “king 
and his cause,” 
| block. 


sport,” said Lord Lovat, just before 
he kneeled for the headsman. It} 
was a gala day on Tower Hill. The 
“bee F an ¢hivalry” of London, ¢ 
fee wae a temporary “dress cir whose needs and wishes had to 
ele’ in front of the scaffold and 
broke it down. ‘The 


: 
ind the ‘‘wicked Lo 
Was a gala day ye 
visible disaster, at the Baker hear 

ing. The rooms of the Senate Mili- | 


yond capacity. So were the halls, Secretary st: 
with ladies who could not get in. overcoats and blankets contain 


The Red Cross showed conspicuously 
They plied 


was no excitement of any kind 


reward them. The Secretary of War are “all wool.” This confirmation of 


*t a trained army] 


innual report. g eat 3 
But for the issue which all felt! be questioned by the committee 


was that of his official life, the en- dav. 


retary Baker in Senator Chamber- sented to him as of vital i 


|that our soldiers ‘in 
|obliged to rely 
for ordnance and munitions. 


1g American plants greater oppor- 


erybody is im- | 


JANUARY 29, 


Congress Yesterday 


1918. 


Secretary Baker Shows That the United States Have Not “Fallen 
Down” in War Preparations—The War Program Outlined. 


Answering Anonymous Letters—British “Winding Sheets.” 


Amending the “Ownership Section’’ of the Railroad Bill—Pine 


Knots and Water Power on Heatless Days. 


By W. V. BYARS. 


On trial for his official life yester-| tunity to do other badly needed work 
Newton D.| Was the answer developed yester- 
day, after it had already been given 


Tie: vindication \72 full. It is sufficient. 
vindicatic 


Baker sh¥y 


Secretary ed that 


by General Wood, General 


sacrificed himseit. | * sa 

ion after Strafford’s Ing: the troops. They are 
,... ¢lothed and armed to meet 

Long Parllt: emergency of 
thing that can be foreseen. in 
immediate future. Che 
States have not 
| retary 
| charge. 


“fallen down.” 


ant himself to the ; d 
m Baker fully refuted 


mischief, the more 


The more He gave an extensi review 


the war program. It is such a 
gram as was 
complete 


rendered necessary 
co-operation with 


consulted at every point. 
sesult was dis- /¢rs the case. 
of London {|@ program ts 


strous to the So self-evider 


ment. 


ary Committee were crowded be- 


cer 


of shoddy or “‘re-wrotl 


as the record shows thro 


their knitting needles. out 


They ate their luncheons before the junderstood, however, tl he 

hey a 1 ie 4 naet } Soe 

loors during the rece But there been previously misinformed 
l to shoddy in other uniforms—that 


poke on and on hour atte hour as the Inform: é 
valmly as if he were reading an him from Mr. Charles Eisen 
; | is one of the points on which 


The hearing yesterday 
voted almost wholely to his 
statement to the few 


re proceeding would have been dull 


o the last degree. 


questions. 


)}candid and repeated admissions 


The points of vital attack on Sec- lack of inform ation on po 


ain’s speech were only two: Kirst, were given wei re 
he two pathetic anonymous letters, is on such points I 
moplying that soldiers died neglect- most open to attack in 


xd in the camps where they had to vindicate the Admini: 
seen drafted: second, the charge the country against th 
Europe were “breaking down,” or 
France” in, preparation for winning 

Baker 


on “poor 


answered both,’ and other attacks” He made that clear. But when he 
nd insinuations, at great length turned of his own motion to the stand 


nd with minute detail. 
A sufficient answer to the first 
he moral attack of 


it was h 
anonymous more. The hearing is 


mself he put on-tr 
i resun 


etter was that Chairman Cham- morning t 
erlain had.not yet secured the per- witnesses to t 
uission of the writers to ‘give fore Mr. eran lied 
ames, places, and. dates. - 

As great statesmen need not stop The Senate Comm 


or anonymous attaeks, this would | state Commerce had 1 
iave been enough. Secretary Baker | it its substitute for 
went beyond it and read into the} road control and reli 
ecord repor from’ every camp} duced in the Senate 
where complaints had been made, or | of Sout rolina. 
vhere anything of the kind might Interstate Commerce 
lave occurred. 


before 
tee of botl 
mendment to the section 
to involve “Governme ov 
if left as in the 
‘rapped only heet; that an| may represent both 
merican soldier, killed at the To-| and the Administ 
‘onto flying field, had been sent} that the President 
ome by the British j 
harge, with the body shrouded in 
“winding sheet” and the clothing 
mnt in a separate package, accord- 
ng to the British custom. This 
ritish custom of using ‘“‘winding 
wets” is a very old one. sit 
ocks American prejudices, the 
secretary explained that Americans 
the Toronto field had been put 
inder an American officer. So he 
‘xplained in other cases. His best 
lefense on hospital “prepareness” 
vas a letter he read from Mary 
Roberts Rhinehart, who, after vi 
the camps, described conditions 
everywhere improved. 


He showed in the of thejag 
ody. of an American boy said to} po 
ve been sent home in a coffin,) shi 


I in a 


part of any system 


It ap 


The answer to the charge that we! 
e depending on “poor France” for 
innon and munitions, i: that 
rance, with England supporting 
2. request, asked for the contracts, 
wing idle capacity for manufac- 
iring beyond its own needs. This 
vas already in the record. That 
poor France,” standing greatly in 
need of more money, is getting the 
10ney, doing the work, and allow- 


TE aE ee 


Government ‘is}had taken the course recommended 
Persh- 
ing, and the military experts of the 
|army in everything relating to arm- 


the present, or any 


United 


allies 


This covVv- 
The necessity of such 
t The pro 
laughed. It gram belongs as much to Englanx 
sterday, with no; and France as to our War Depai 


On the question of uniforms, the 


ited again that arm 


-| prive any one in tne 


tion and 


The country has not “‘fallen down. 


before the Chamberlain committee 


Commi 


1 Senate and House 


It provid 
t any time 
major iN} yelinouish control of any system 
no longer needed 


| course, also to the railroads as a 
| whole. 

Judge Thom, who argued befor 
| the House committee, gave it as hi: 
opinion that while the “war power’ 
oF the President is paramount above 
}all statute law, the United States 
|have the same power to take per- 
pBanent control and possession of the 
roads ‘with adequate compensation” 


jin peace under the “Commerce power 


that they have in war under the 
war power. 3ut he does not think 


that the roads can be held under the 


power longer than for 


sonable time” to allow a satisfacto 


settlement after, peace. Above every- 
thing else, he “ur 


ged as of paramount 
importance for the country, an im- 
| mediate settlement “by agreement.” 

‘The financial markets of the 
world are now closed to the rail- 
roads,” he said. They may have to 
depend on the Treasury to supply 
| their needs, even in meeting 
ing obligations’ in othe! 
bonded debt. 


“matur- 


words 


The House spent the day on the 
ricultural appropriation bill, dis 
cussing tuberculosis in cattle as a 
ase for which sre is no known 
medy. It can be held ir 


a 


check, 
but there is as yet no more hope of 
gettir rid of it in cattle than. in 
human being: 

For the House Commitee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, Mr. Hicks i1 
| bill reorganizi tl 


-orps. It is conser 


roduced a 
e army medica] 


The Senate’s was brief, de- 
voted alm lerrams of 
protest against the Garfield Heatless 
Monday order , 


from the Sout 
support of woman s 
West. 

Colorado supreme court judges in- 
d Woman Sufi I 
Senator Shafroth- 
the Colorado exper 


complete success. 


and to 


ige from the 


dors 


writ 


ith it a 


ne itt 
member that their hyacinths 
gin blooming while |} 
“snowed in.” 
avainst being 
ning factories 
energy” 
Georgia to know what 
ion Dr. Garfield has to the 
pine knots and like native fuel 
not contest the r 


h still 
aiso protest 


from run- 


be 


iplted 


lroads or de- 
North of 


| does 


armth. 
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coarser ence ERE STOLE STN = 


sa sa oma : 7 
have died of causes: attendant bye / 


s olinies without a mode! child, aid ‘CRUISER GOEREN AGAIN |NEW JERSEY FARMER. ss: ERSEY GIRL ORGANIST jax operation pertorna some time a: 


Matty was se Bron and appeal now 
he 


fea moc) FLOATED, BERLIN SAYS) DIES AT AGE OF 104(:. ; DIES MYSTERIOUSLY) ». oo Se ee a | 


rfect? baby,” said Dr, A,.M. Sea-/\ Be polles, has bee ah ee ee 
. < ical 3 arint de d 
Sk yas Ag a ee LONDON, Jan. 29.Dispatches from| SWEDESBORO, N. J. Jan. 20.— 
hief resident physician of the hos- = 
ee a at Peay Berlin, said to be official, announce o|Just a week after reaching his 104th 
tal; “but it is a task more difficult birthday, John Black, said to have 
io i =f 5 iialthat> the Turkish cruiser Sultan 
han might be imagined to get a child 5 ne : | bee sn the oldest resident of south Jer-| sij 
srfectly proportioned in every way,|Yawuz Selim, formerly the German} sey, is dead.. He had lived alone for| to ¢ {otk t of) 
andard in its every acti ODE ‘wiser Goe ‘ @ u : rious death there of their twenty- Went to Jitawa a 1é request oO 
ppdard in ee every action, proper as} cruiser Goeben, has been refloe ae ie and{ years in a littie farmhouse built on] piace Ga nr ehtennavaolAa a f z Frank White, of Paterson, to demon;} 
diet; and so forth. (entered the Dardanelles. despite the!land which he cleared half qa century} UES aughter, Viola, former) <t-atd an orchestral organ with ple ano | 
“a * - : | voles 44 { 3 Ny) Paul’s ipisco 
Such a child is desired to demon-|damage inflicted by British bombing | ago. ’ ganist of St. raul s Episcopal | connection, which had just been in- 
rate in clinies to the students of the] raids. Mr. Black was born in County Ty-|.,; : nurch, the most fashionable church stalled in the Center Theater. | 
lege attached to our hospital. We} rone, Ireland, January 16, 1814. He Paterson, and known loc ally as an| She was tazen-sue Stina, 


now there are many in Philadelphia,|.. ah ‘t year fel me to this coufttry in 1834, and Mnateur actress, afternoon. When a phy; sic ian reached 
ante are confident: some. proud (oss sea e ak une Se eM Sear aeh on HoLwar for years as a farmhand at|} The young woman is supposed to het he found her dead in bed. 


other will favor us with a perfect| beached during an encounter with} various places in Gloucester county. 
ifspring.” British men-of-owar. He accumulated sufficient-funds to 
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Be Seal Pons Ye Angiosifocs 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27._Bdw ard W. | pr: BR as ses Sas EN oa is -said chia eh 
peen in Iss racc ein’s room a 1é 

raecklein, of Paterson, N. and h 

3 CPE BLel Bou, J.,,and ibis | time of her death, but the police are 

ife, have arrived in Ottaw a, Ontario, ' withholding his name f 

response to telegrams from the,po- The young woman, who was un- | 

he of that city announcing the mys- usually accomplished as. an organist, 


Bad weather hampered the opera-}, 
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“enth Anniversary Sale 
inues All This Week! 


rlement weather which prevailed High-grade foods of all kinds and varieties, priced 
veek, we have decided to continue to mike this the greatest of our annual sales. Don’t 
bortunity another week. overbuy—but buy your needs in all departments. 


FISH 


We have quite a variety of Fish for your lunch and dinner 
on Meatless Days. 
Smoked Labrador POLLOCK, 


HERRING, Each 
Smoked 
WHITEFISH, lb.... | 
HALIBUT, | WHITING, 
| DRESSED 
TROUT, lb.: 


Soe the Top” 


Here’s a Grafonola da that 
will make your next dance the talk of 
the town. Liet’s start with “Over the 
Top,’ an up-to-the-minute military 


medley one-step. AGO)? Le se 
aN 


Next we’ ll hz 
ling waltzes— 
to Call Me D 
“*Man, Ma 
They’ re goo 


“Chin Chin. Channa’ 
Then a fantastic fox-trot that will set / ks 
you hunting for your favorite partner. 

On the back, ‘‘ Doing His Bit for the 
Girls”? It will make you do yours. 


* A6008—$1.25 BRA 


—$<$— 


Next the grea 
as a rattling} 
Prince’s Bang 
show you hoy 


a 
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Grocery 
] 


California Pea an gases 


ey eee? 
“Wai t till fhe cows come home” 


A fox-trot medley from ** Jack O” 
Lantern’’ that no one ever sat out yet. 
Introducing “‘A Sweetheart of My 
Own’’ and ‘‘Along’ Came Another 
Little Girl.’’ Itwillmakethemcome XS 
A2448—75e * 


CHEESE 


Fancy Whole 
WARSAVINGS STAMPS | Milk Cheese, Ib 
{88UED BY THE , 
UNITED STATES Phila. Cream 
GOVERNMENT Cheese, pkg 


Cash and Carry’’ Prices!| 
PEACHES FISH 


California grown and a= was? Cc 
Re eh as Be an 
cked. Put up in rich, heavy Hesar pail : 


base Fise) | ade 


Dozen, 


sap a ara ER RnR ARERR 


ider, . sweet kernels, 
d expressly for us. 


=> 
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“SATURDAY, 


: 7 { 
ors Give Him Opportunity | 


to Present Statement. | 


Goréas TELLS OF HOSPITALS| 


se for National Guard Vetoed Be- 
"cause Expected to Be in France. 


Pity 4 — 
ae 


More Confusion Ahead Seen in Selec- 


Able, but Held His Ability Will Be 
Much Hampered by His Station, | 
eer | 
ee Has Many Chiefs Over It. 
Per: 


+: 


| explicit statement’ for the benefit 
¢ ongress and the country, and an- 
| nounced ‘a change in the military or- 
‘ganization that fails to satisfy the 
ocates of thorough reform. 
/ Before the Senate military affairs 
committee, Surgeon General Gorgas, in 
‘reply to a pressing cross-examination, 
placed, upon the Secretary the respon- 
‘sibility for the failure to construct 
hospitals first at the cantonments, as 
‘he had recommended, and for the fact 
although he urged six months ago 
_ hospital ships be. provided, no 
2 on hag yet been taken, and the 
wounded soldiers will have to be 
prought back from ‘France in  trans- 
ports, subject to attack by submarines, 


ss Another Failure. 


eti 


_ The surgeon general also disclosed 
‘that Mr. Baker had expected the na- 
tional guard to be in France by last 
‘hristmas. The failure of the War De- 


ie 


partment to cooperate with the ship- 


f 


| for in one of the reconstruction pills of 
| Senator Chamberlain. There was talk 


| general” is to have none of the func- 
| tions of a director of munitions. 


A ing board had resulted in thé-abapn- | 


of immediately abandoning the attempt 

to pass that measure. i 
Later in the evening, however, Mr. 

Baker explained that the “surveyor 


He is 
to be, in fact, an official without a shred 
of executive authority. Later on, it 
was intimated, he may be given a com- 
mission in the army. 


See More Confusion Ahead. 


Instead of a constructive step having 
been taken, the advocates of radical re- 
organization of the military branch see 
in the appointment the possibility of 
even more confusion in the War De- 
partment. The fight for a director of 
munitions and the war cabinet will go 


on. 
Mr. Stettinius is one of the best qual- 
ified men in the United States to direct 


| 
i 


the war purchasing. If he had been 
placed in absolute control of it the ap- 
pointment would have been received 


with satisfaction. 
His employment by the government 


lin some such capacity has been urged 


by responsible persons for nearly six 
months. His name, together with those 
of Garrison, Root and Schwab, was 
mentioned repeatedly recently in con- 
| nection with the proposed war cabinet. 


| He is the kind of man that the advo- | 


cates of efficiency want to see taking 
a leading part in the conduct of the 
war. 


Under Authority of Col. Peirce. 


There was amazement yesterday that 
he should have accepted a position’ of 
the kind now created, one that is purely 
advisory. Mr, Stettinius- will be under 


jjinfluence upon public opinion. 
abandoned the idea of appearing today 
‘\before the House committee, and ad- 


the authority of Col, Palmer L. Peirce,| 


thé new director of purchases for the 
War Department. He will review .all 
orders for supplies, keeping in touch 
with the entire industrial situation in 
the country, a task for which he is per- 
haps better fitted than any other man in 
America, 
would come to Washington immediately. 


| If Gen. Goethals wants 5,000 overcoats, 
'an order will go to Col. Peirce, who 
will refer it to Mr. Steitinine who will 
| survey the business field and@ consult 
|with the war industries board and de-~ 
cide where the order should be placed. 

| His recommendation will go back to 
| Gol. Peirce, who will then transmit it 
| to Gen. Goethals, who will then let the 
| contract for the 5,000 overcoats, provid- 
ed that meanwhile no disagreements 
| have arisen anywhere along the red- 


tape line. In the event of a disagree- 


ment Mr. Baker explained that he would 
act as referee. 


Fresh From Big Job. 


, Coming fresh from his present job, 
in which he has had charge of all the 
buying for thé allies, running into 


| donment of this plan to send to our | 


~The change in the organization of 
the department announced during the 
day by Secretary Baker was the ap- 
a 


pointment of Edward R. Stettinius, for- Maviaicwomand 


merly of Je P. Morgan & Co., and the | self to so limited. a field for his great 
in who for more than three year. economic talents, 


| has had absolute control of the allied aoe Leptin a ee Senin tlonrok 
UI : ( ; showing the plan 0 

recs see U REESE. SU Ee Sy a8 the War Department, submitted by 
veyor general” tor all army pur- 


ra-| 


affairs committee and bearing the date 

Se a ee 
ocurement and Mroauetion of yee ee ON edit 

ies” ‘py the five Waneeis of for a “surveyor general. 

2e, Quartermaster, signal, engi- 

rand medical. “It will be his duty,” 

| said the Secretary, “to coordinate such 
| Durch 

: dustry, to the end that the army whom Mr. Stettinius will be the as- 
program bé- ed under a com,| sistant, in. turn, seco: Mae Eee 

Rea cay a - Bae te Zz A ’ 

| : h will best utilize Sue the Soba “Gaiters: second, the gen-| 


Bc 


new system the director of purchases, & 
colonel, igs over and superior to five 
major generals, 
and operate through a man of inferior 


oat 


and so on up to the Pr 


esident. 


It was announced that he; 


Secretary Baker explained how thé been. co 
revised purchasing’ plan will operate). 4y camp sites. 


‘billions of dollars, Mr. Stettinius may} etrym ‘eurgp paeMmo} suoijuezur s,uvdzr | 
ifficulty in accustoming him-|]0} paeSe1 YM eolieury ur yqnop ure} | 


Secretary Baker to the Senate military}]| eulyg jo eduspuedepul oy} paenSejes 


who must report toj}/ jo sizequieur eu, 


ases and properly relate the saméj yank. The director of purchases, of j/ Surpreso1 S[ejowo uvomemy oy, YIM 


eral staff; third, the Secretary: of War, ] 


in up mberlain, w 
day before had taken off the lid. \ 
administration and army circles there 
were many conferences, although the 
regular meeting of the cabinet did not 
take place, as the President was suf- 
fering from a cold. ‘ 
Secretary Baker, the storm center of 
the controversy that has suddenly 
gripped the attention of the American 
people, moved swiftly to counteract the 
He 


dressed a letter to Chairman Chamber- 
lain, requesting the privilege, of ap- 
pearing before the Senate committee, to 
make a statement in justice to the army 


Criticism by Maryland — 

League of the Present Prepared _ 
ness System Drew Rebuke 

From the President, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—President Wik | 
d that perhaps © 


fe this afternoon declare 
1e real solution of the preparedne 

s SS pro- 
gram might be a standing army of eo. 


fessional soldiers of sufficient size to 


fee real preparedness. 
e President voiced his oppositi 

it: 
compulsory universal mi > ee 
the United States. 


Defense 


litary service in 


officers and business men who have « He said such a system d 
i y Sha oes n 
been helping to run the war. Se “the difficulties” facing the obit 
Hear Baker Monday. = eS to establish adequate defense 
He wanted to make this statement at|{™7 ee dere 5 sre ee he admitted that 
such time and place as would enable ‘t ysical training is needed” and as-. 


'|}“all members of the Senate and House of ]| )@ 
NY 


Representatives who are so disposed to 
attend.” As there is no committee 
room where such an audience could be 
accommodated the committee voted to 
inform Mr. Baker that it would be 
pleased to hear anything he might have 
to say at the Senate committee room 
on Monday morning at 10:30 o’clock. 
The committee will treat him as any 
other witness, and he will be subjected 
to a searching cross-examination. 

He has already started an investiga- 
tion into the cases of neglect at can- 
tonments cited in Senator Chamber- 
lain’s speech, and ghe responsibility 
will be placed. Surgéon General Gorgas 
will also conduct an investigation. Sec- 
retary Baker said yesterday that he 
‘had received similar complaints and 
safeguards against repetitions of such 
harrowing things will be insisted upon, 


To Reassure the Public. 


Mr. Baker said yesterday that he 
would tell the country all he knows 
about conditions in the army, except as 
to information that would disclose mili- 
tary secrets to Germany. He is confi- 
dent that he can reassure the public 
and dissipate the feeling of depression 
caused by Senator Chamberlain’s dis- 
closures. ” 

He was again under fire yesterday 
during the progress of the Senate com- 
mittee hearing, when Surgeon General 
Gorgas testified as to conditions in the 
medical department, that strengthened 
the conviction that there has been de- 
nae inefficiency and lack of definite war 
plan. 


| 


AS CITY STAR, THU 


Overruled on Hospitals. 


Gorgas said that he had not 
nsulted as to the selection of 
He had recommend- 
ed that at these camps the hospitals 
should be built first, but he was over- 
ruled, and the hospitals were built 
last, so that at no cantonment is the 
hospital yet finished, and there is lack — 
of equipment. Secretary Baker had |] 
held up construction of hospitals be-! 
eausé he had thought that all the| { 
National Guard would be in Krance by! 
last Christmas. Gen. Gorgas said he! 
had been informed that the War De-' 
T 7 the State. 
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serted the legislative and 
branches of the government a 
“serious consideration” to wh 
wise thing for the defense 
country.” 
REBUKE FOR LEAGUE MEMBERS 
The President made his declarations 
regarding breparedness to representa- 
ae me National Security League 
alled to urge some for iver. 
Sal training. ae cae 
The President o i 
, pened his remarks b 
saying he would have been more ae 
eee by the delegation’s contentions 
if they had been expressed “in more re- 
strained language.” 
“From some of the un i 
I 1 qualified state- 
ments in this paper, I must frankly dig- 
| Sent,” the President said, “I believe 
it due to my colleagues on the hill to 


executive 
re giving 
at is the 

of the 


of the system which they adopted after 
Jong debate upon the urgency of many 
of the leading citizens of the country, it 
is the least I can do. You do not com. 


Serious consideration by presenting it 
as you have presented’ it. 
TAKES MEN FROM CIVIL LIFE, 


service on the border)does. No service 
except a standing army with profession- 
al soldiers prevents that occasional and 
frequent withdrawal of men from civil 
pursuits. It may be inevitable, but 
jae you are proposing does not meet 
|the difficulty which . you condemn. 
These things are of the utmost intricacy 
and difficulty, and are not to be settle 
excathedra. And yet, notwithstandin 
the fact that I think you have gone to 
far, I will say for you that, of cours 
this will have my most serious i 
a Toy oinyetste 
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“Any brief service in the arm 
y ; y of the) 
United States withdraws men from ae | 
pursuits just as much as the recent | 


say that at this off-hand condemnation © 
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—_O ee, AEE +. 
Near Director of Munitions. 

This language apparently * indicated 
that large powers would be conferred 
upon the new “surveyor general,” and 
there was a feeling at the Senate yes- 
terday afternoon that Mr, Baker had 
created, under a different name, the ‘‘dl- 
rector of munitions” which is provided 
for in one of the reconstruction bills of 
Senator Chamberlain. There was talk 
of immediately abandoning the attempt 


——— 


HEAR BAKER MONDAY’ 


Senators Give Him Opportunity 
to Present Statement. | 


GORGAS TELLS OF HOSPITALS 


Those for National Guard Vetoed Be- 
cause Expected to Be in France. | 


More Confusion Ahead Seen in Selec- | 
tion of Stettinius as Buyer for the 
War Department—Recognized as | 
Able, but Held His Ability Will Be 
Much Hampered by His Station, 
Which Has Many Chiefs Over It. 


| 


By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN. 


Secretary of War Baker, again the} 
target of criticism at Capitol 
yesterday, for’ delays in» speeding 
up the war, requested that he be 
given an opportunity to present “an 
explicit for the benefit 
of Congress and the country, and an- 
nounced a change in the military or- 
ganization that fails to satisfy the 
advocates of thorough reform. 

Before the Senate military affairs 
committee, Surgeon General Gorgas, in 
reply to a pressing cross-examination, 
placed, upon the Secretary the respon- 
sibility for the fallure to construct 
hospitals first at the cantonments, as 
he had recommended, and for the fact 
that although he urged six months ago 


the 


“ 


statement” 


Another Failure. 


The surgeon general also disclosed 
that Mr. Baker had expected the na- 
tional guard to be in France by last 
Christmas. The failure of the War De-| 
partment to cooperate with the ship- 
pinge.board had resulted in-the aban- 
donment of this plan to send to our 
allies the troops they so desperately 
need. 

>The change in 
the department announced during 
day by Secretary Baker was the 
pointment of Edward R, Stettinius, 


the organization of 
the 
ap- 
for- 
man who for more than three year 
has had absolute control 


Baker explained 
general” is to have none of the func- 
tions of a director of munitions, 
to be, in fact, an official without a shred 


merly of J. P. Morgan & Co., and the | 


of the allied| 


to pass that measure. 


Later in the evening, however, Mr. 
that the “surveyor 


He is 


of executive authority. Later on, it 


| was intimated, he may be given a com- 


mission in the army. 
See More Confusion Ahead. 


Instead of a constructive step having 
been taken, the advocates of radical re- 
organization of the military branch see 
in the appointment the possibility of 
even more confusion in the War De- 
partment. The fight for a director of 
munitions and the war cabinet will go 


on, 
Mr. Stettinius is one of the best qual- 


ified men in the United States to direct 


the war purchasing. If he had been 
placed in absolute control of it the ap- 
pointment would have been received 
with satisfaction. 

His employment by the government 
in some such capacity has been urged 
by responsible persons for nearly six 
months. His name, together with those 
of Garrison, Root and Schwab, was 
mentioned repeatedly recently in con- 
nection with the proposed war cabinet. 
He is the kind of man that the advo- 
cates of efficiency want to see taking 
in the conduct of the 


a leading part 


war. 
Under Authority of Col. Peirce. 


Thete was amazement yesterday ‘that 
he should have accepted a pusition’ of 
the kind now created, one that is purely 
advisory. Mr. Stettinius-will be under/ 
the authority of Col. Palmer L. Peirce, 
the new director of purchases for the 
War Department. He will review .all 
orders for supplies, keeping in touch 
with the entire industrial situation in 
the country, a task for which he is per-~-| 
haps better fitted than any other man in 
America. It was announced that he; 
would come to Washington immediately. 


mat hospital ships be provided, no Secrétary Baker explained how thé 
action has yet been taken, and the]| pevised purchasing: plan will operate. 
wounded soldiers will have to be], If Gen. Goethals wants 5,000 overcoats, 
rought back from ‘France in. trans-| an order will go to Col. Peirce, who 
i | will refer it to Mr. Stettinius,/who will 

PaGeupasce vovatisok: by, subyarines: survey the business field an consult 


with the war industries board and de- 
cide where the order should be placed. 
His recommendation will go back to 
Gol. Peirce, who will then transmit it) 
to Gen. Goethals, who will then let the 
contract for the 5,000 overcoats, provid- 
ed that meanwhile no disagreements 
have arisen anywhere aléng the red- 
tape line. In the event of a disagree- 
ment Mr. Baker explained that he would 
act as referee. | 
¥resh From Big Job. | 
Coming fresh from his present job, | 
in which he has had charge of all the | 
buying for thé allies, running into! 
billions of dollars, Mr. Stettinius may | 
find some difficulty in accustoming him- | 
self to so limited.a field for his great 
economic talents, 
An examination of the official chart 
showing the plan of reorganization of 
the War ..Department, submitted by 


ing’ to a°statement issued by. Mr. Baker, 
“of the procurement and production of 
all supplies’ by the five bureaus. of, 
ordnance; ‘quartermaster, signal, engi- 
neer and médical. “It will be his duty,” 
said the Secretary, ‘to coordinate such 
purchases and properly relate the same 
to industry, to the end that the army 
program be developed under a com: 


prehensive plan which will best utilize 
the resources of the country.” 


purchases: in the United § States, as} 
“surveyor general’ tor all army pur- 
chases. Jie will be in charge, accord- 


Secretary Baker to the Senate military 
affairs committee and bearing the date 
of January 9, shows that:as late as 
that date no provision had been made 
for a “surveyor general.” 

This chart discloses that under the 
new system the director of purchases, a 
colonel, ig over and superior to five 
major generals, who must report to 
and operate through a man of inferior 
rank. The director of purchases, of 
whom Mr. Stettinius will be the as- 
sistant, in, turn, according to the new 
scheme of reorganization, is under, 
first, the War College; second, the gen- 
eral staff; third, the Secretary, of War, 
and so on up to the President. 


———_— 


Many Telegrams Received. - 


That the nation is thoroughly 
aroused over the disclosures as to the 
conduct of the war was realized yes- 
terday by everybody in official Wash- 
ington. A flood of telegrams offering 
congratulations and pledges of support, 
many of them from Republicans, poured 
in upon Senator Chamberlain, who the 
day before had taken off the lid. In 
administration and army circles there 
were many conferences, although the 
regular meeting of the cabinet did not 
take place, as the President was suf- 
fering from a cold. 

Secretary Baker, the storm center of 
the controversy that has suddenly 
gripped the attention of the American 
people, moved swiftly to counteract the 
influence upon public opinion. He 


‘|}abandoned the idea of appearing today 
‘lbefore the House committee, 


and ad- 
dressed a letter to Chairman Chamber- 
lain, requesting the privilege, of ap- 
pearing before the Senate committee, to 
make a statement in justice to the army 
Officers and business men who have 
been helping to run the war. 


Hear Baker Monday. 


He wanted to make this statement at 
such time and place as would enable 
“all members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives who are so disposed to 
attend.” As there is no committee! 
room where such an audience could be 
accommodated the committee voted to 
inform Mr. Baker that it would be 
pleased to hear anything he might have 
to say at the Senate committee room 
on Monday morning at 10:30 o’clock. 
The committee will treat him as any 
other witness, and he will be subjected 
to a searching cross-examination. 

Fie has already started an investiga- 
tion into the cases of neglect at can- 


tonments cited in Senator Chamber- 
lain’s speech, and dhe responsibility 
will be placed. Surgéon General Gorgas 
will also conduct an investigation. Sec- 
retary Baker said yesterday that he 
had received similar complaints and 
safeguards against repetitions of such 
harrowing things will be insisted upon, 


To Reassure the Public. 


Mr, Baker said yesterday that he 
would tell the country all he knows 
about conditions in the army, except as 
to information that would disclose mili- 
tary secrets to Germany. He is confi- 
dent that he can reassure the public 
and dissipate the feeling of depression 
caused by Senator Chamberlain’s dis- 
closures. 

He was again under fire yesterday 
during the progress of the Senate com- 
mittee hearing, when Surgeon General 
Gorgas testified as to conditions in the 
medical department, that strengthened 
the conviction that there has been de- 
eye inefficiency and lack of definite war 
plan. 


Overruled on Hospitals. 


Gen. Gorgas said that he had not 
been consulted as to the selection of 
army camp sites. He had recommend- 
ed that at these camps the hospitals 
should be built first, but he was over- 
ruled, and the hospitals were built 
last, so that at no cantonment is the 
hospital yet finished, and there is lack | 
of equipment. Secretary Baker had, 
held up construction of hospitals pbe-| 
cause he had thought that all 
National Guard would be in Hrance by 
last Christmas. Gen. Gorgas said he! 
had been informed that the War De- 
partment expected to send the State 
troops across before winter, but had} 
not cooperated with the shipping board 


to the extent of requisitioning tonnage 
to do so. 

sen. Gorgas said that he had recom- 
mended the construction of six hospital 
ships for the army five or six months 
ago. He thought the recommendation 
had been disapproved by the war col- 
lege, but he didn’t know why. No 
action has yet been taken by Secre- 
tary Baker, although he is waiting 
for a decision every day. 


100,000 Wounded a Year. 


Transports Will have to bé used to 
pring home the wounded, estimated at 
100,000 a year, and it would require at 
least three months to convert them to 
hospital usé if the decision to do so 
were reached, which it has not been: 
The sick are now being brought home 
in troop ships, as the ‘wounded will be 
also, and these vessels will not come 
under the provisions of the Geneva 


} convention, and will not be immune to 


attack from German submarines. 
“Here we are, ten months after the 
declaration of war, and six months 
after the recommendation was made, 
and we have no hospital ships,” ex- 
claimed Senator Hitchcock. “Do I un- 
derstand that the only. way to insure 
the safety of the wounded from sub- 
mafine attack is to use hospital ships?” 
“Yea, sir,” replied Gen. Gorgas. He 
said that plans are being made for ex- 
tensive hospitals with 100,000 beds for 
the treatment of the wounded. Estab- 
lished hospitals have offered 40,000 beds. 


Need Bureau of Astrology. 
“Gen. Gorgas” told “the! ‘corimittee 
about a new “psychological board” 


that selects corporals and major gen- 
erals. Sy up-to-date scientific methods, 


it to the whole army. 

“Has anybody suggested establish- 
ing a bureau of astrology?” asked 
Senator Reed. 

“We need 
dryly. 

Gen, Pershing, he said, had recom- 
mended three months ago that officers 
who could not serve right in the 
trenches should not be sent to France. 
Officers are now subjected to a rigid 
physical examination. Gen, Pershing’s 
recommendations as to enlisted medi- 
cal corps men needed, he admitted, had 
not yet been carried out. 


it,” replied Gen. Gorgas 


the | ' 


Secretary Baker, he said, had extended | 


< 


' 
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‘WILSON IS OPPOSED TO UNIVER 
MILITARY TRAINING. — 


Criticism by Maryland Defense 


League of the Present Prepared— 
ness System Drew Rebuke 
From the President, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Presid i 
sgn this afternoon declared that a a 
the real solution of the preparedness 
gram might be a standing army of pro- 
fessional soldiers of sufficient size to 
give real preparedness. 

The President voiced his 
compulsory univer 
ae ete States. 

e said such a system does 
“the difficulties” facing the chines 
its efforts to establish adequate defense 
y At the Same time he admitted that 
physical training is needed” and ag. 
serted the legislative and executive 
branches of the government are giving 
serious consideration” to what ig the 


HS Opposition to 
sal military service in 


“wise thing for tk 
ig he defense of 
country.” is 
a REBUKE FOR LEAGUE MEMBERS. 
e President made his declarations 


regarding breparedness 
tives of the National Se 
Who called to urg 
Sal training. 

The President opened his r 


to representa- 
ecurity League 
€ some form of univer- 


ee emarks b 
saying he would have been more na 
pressed by the delegation’s contentions 


if they had been expressed 
strained language.” 

“From some of the unqualifie 
ments in this paper, I must Pape 
sent,” the President said. “tT believe 
it due to my colleagues on the hill to 
say that at this off-hand condemnation 
of the system which they adopted after 
long debate upon the urgency of many 
of the leading citizens of the country, it 
is the least I can do. You do not com. 
mend a cause which deserves the most 
serious consideration by presenting it 
as you have presented’ it. 

TAKES MEN FROM CIVIL LIFE, 

“Any brief service in the army of the 
United States withdraws men from civil 
pursuits just as much as the recent 
service on the border)does. No service 
except a standing army with profession- 
al soldiers prevents that occasional and 
frequent withdrawal of men from ciyil 
pursuits, It may be inevitable, but 
|what you are proposing does not meet 
the difficulty which . you condemn. 
| Dhese things are of the utmost intricacy 
and difficulty, and are not to be settled 
excathedra. And yet, notwithstandin 
the fact that I think you have gone to 
far, I will say for you that, of cours 
this will have my most serious consi 
eration, 

“Tt is receiving serious consideratio 
with the country and we in Washington 
of course, share and feel the great tides 
of opinion in the United States. \ 

“I am sure that speaking—if I may 
speak for the members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate—we are 
all desirous of doing the wise thing for 
the defense of the country, and it must 
and will be, done, but we must not 
close debate by having too dogmatic an 
opinion as to a method, 

A NEED OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

“Phese things impress me the more 


“in more re- 


jagter what we have heard from the medi- 
| Ca. 
| training is needed, and will accomplish 
| great deal, but it can be had without 
compulsory military service and com- 


societies unquestionably physical 


pulsory service does not meet the diffi- 
culties which* you have alluded to.” 
POWERLESS TO DEFEND. 

The “utter impotence” of the United 
States to defend itself against a world 
power 1s apparent to all thinking men 
since the outbreak of the European war. 
Judge Alton B. Parker, formér Demo. 
cratic presidential candidate and chair- 
man of the league’s convention, de- 
clared, 

The paragraph to which the President 
took most vigorous exception in the 
Maryland League memorial was the fol- 
lowing: 

: “The injustice of our present system 
is receiving a striking illustration from 
the spectacle now presented on our 
Mexican border. There we have men do- 
ing police duty in time of peace who 
Ought never to be called upon for mili- 
tary service away from their homes, ex- 
cept as a last resort. It is a scandalous 
waste of public money to have this po- 
lice work done by citizen soldiers. Great 
numbers of these men have gone to the 
border at a great sacrifice—their sacri- 
fice meaning loss of employment, de. 
struction of their business, blighting of 
their business careers, and what is more 
to the purpose in many cases, the leay- 
ing of dependent families—women, chil- 
dren and parents—to suffer in poverty, 


because the bread-winner has been 
taken away.” 
After discussing universal training 


with branches of the National Security 


| League, the President held a conference 
with 
| 


Lillian Wald, representing the 
American Union Against Militarism, 
who called to present a memorial of the 
organization, indorsing the President's 


speech to the Senate last Monday. 
an 


W.T. JOHNSON 
UNION BANK BUILDING 
‘PrIrrSBURGH, Pa. 


Clipping from the "Pittsburgh Past} 


Sunday January 27th. 


an ow Tae 
| sie ‘It is well, in connee ior with the 
administration of Secreta: : 
member how only a short time ago there v 
| who could scarcely find thin, d 

ite: administration of | 

some talked as if they - houg’ 

48. prevent National disast 

pression seems to be that 

‘aster if the President had 

cism of the navy, and removed 

President Roosevelt now refers 

“excellent work.” Its record has b 

~ quently for it for months. Wh. 

‘our soldiers to France and in C 
submarines generally is a matter of ] 


judgment on the c ase of Baker I 
and with , allowance also for 

itt “impossible for him to make 
everything he is doing; prudence d 
_ things be kept secret at this time A 
lic knows that this: somite! 


_ way munitions factories a hee 

| day our men will be well equip] ype 
battle. No fair-minded person ex 
try as devoted to peace as America could be 
ent into one nang vast armies a: 


get into the war in the fu ess of it 

_ keeping its head and asin: into noth 
will not allow a man to go i 

Ea fied that he has the necess: 


- read with regard for these cence 
“man for the place, by all means out v 


Bs ee attacked by ‘certain wanaoeet critics, 
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SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, 


SENATE. 
Trourspay, January 24, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered” the 
folllowing prayer: 

Almighty God, in these trying days that test the fiber of our 
national life we are thinking most of all of our national spirit. 
We thank Thee for the boundless wealth of all that means force 
and power, but we pray that these may be transmuted into 
instruments of divine efficiency through the spirit of a great 
Nation. As the ark of the national life moves forward may 
no one lay unclean hands upon it, but give to us such a national 
spirit as that its working out to victory may be the accomplish- 
ment of the divine plan in us and through us for the establish- 
ment once more of freedom and order in the world and the 
creation of a great democracy of nations. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mir. IktinG and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

WARNENG TO OCCUPANTS OF THE GALLERIES. 
~The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call the atten- 
tion of the occupants of the galleries to the rule of the Senate 
that there must be no manifestations of approval or disapproval 
upen the part of the galleries. This is a rule which the Pre- 
siding Officer is compelled to enforce. It has frequently been 
broken lately. The only way to enforce it is to clear the gal- 
Jeries if there is a violation. Before the proceedings of this 
day start the Chair wants to warn you that if you do not ob- 
serve the rule, being the guests of the Senate; you will be 
excluded from the galleries. 
SENATOR FROM NEVADA, 

Mr. KING. Ma. President, Hon. CHArtES B. HENDERSON, ap- 
pointed a Senator from the State of Nevada, is in the Chamber 
and ready to take the oath of office. I present to the Senate 
his credentials and ask that they may be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE ‘ATE OF THE UNITE 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the power vested in me hy the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of Nevada, 
I, Emmet D. Boyle, the governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States until the vacancy therein 
caused by the death of FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS is filled by election, as 
provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Emmet D. Boyle, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Carson City this 12th day of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1918. 

EMME? D. Boyle, Governar, 
, the governor: 
GEORGE BRODIGAN, 
Secretary of State. 
; By J. W. LeGatn, Denuty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. If there be no objection, the Senator appointed will present 
himself at the desk. 

Mr. HenDERSON was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Kine; and the oath prescribed by Jaw having been admin- 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an order 
filling committee vacancies and ask for its present consideration. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That Senator HENDERSON be appointed to the following com- 
mitees: Industrial Expositions (chairman), Banking and Currency, 
Claims, Conservation of National Resources, Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands, and Library. 


That Senator TRAMMELL be appointed a member of the Commitice cn 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 


JANUARY 24, 1918. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—WAR CABINED. 


[ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Senate. 
be published hereafter. ] 


Mr. KIRBY. Mn. President, no man who is a Member of this | 
body will accuse me of trying to curry fayor with anybody, 
in or out of office; but I have listened to the speech of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate [Mi. CHAMBERLAIN], and’I do not believe 
it ought to go unchallenged or unanswered. I do not question. 
his patriotism, his integrity, or his ability, but I believe the 
spectacle we haye witnessed here to-day is a condemnation of 
his sound judgment. 

What is the condition as we find it? We find the distinguished 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee yonder in New York 
saying that the Military Establishment of the Nation has fallen 
down; that it is inefficient and incompetent. Has the distin- 
guished chairman of the Military Affairs Committee taken the 
judgment of that committee upon that question, and have they 
declared that to be their view as the result of the investigation? 
That has not been done. Has the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who certainly is responsible as 
chairman of this great body, and who ought to be and is supposed 
to be in touch with the administration, with the war-waging 
power—has he reported the condition as he now sees it, that 
the Military Establishment is inefficient and broken down, to 
the Commander in Chief of the Army? Did he do so hefore 
making the disclosure in New York? It has not been done, 
Instead, the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee has 
gone to New York, and, acting on his own judgment, has made 
a statement, as a result, he says, of his opinion made up fron 
the investigation that has been going on, and has challenged the 
Military Establishment, and charged that it has broken down, 
that it is inefficient, and that it can not cope with conditions. I 
challenge the statement of it all. 

The investigation that has been developed before our com- 
mittee does not warrant much of the stuff that has been said 
here to-day; and it does not warrant at all, anywhere, the 
statement that the Military Establishment has broken down er 
has been inefficient, when you come to dealing with the great 
matters that have to be dealt with, and have been dealt with suc- 
cessfully, as I allege here and now. 

Now, let us get down to some of the specific charges that have 
been made. 

The Senator says we have had reports from the commanders 
of the different divisions at the different camps. That is teue. 
He has said that these reports have shown that as late as De- 
cember 3 there were shortages in woolen overcoats, in woolen 
biouses, and in woolen breeches; that the men were not all prop- 
erly clothed throughout the cantonments and on the fieids yonder 
in France, That is true as to the 8d day of December. All had 
not been supplied in the cantonments then; but all have since 
been supplied, and all would have been supplied then but for 
some negligence, probably, or inefficiency on the part of some 
particular man. 

Let us ‘see what was done. This supplies committee has been 
criticized here. Here is a man who was ealled in from Givil 
life. Why? Because the Military Establishment had broken 
down? No; but because it wanted expert advice and assist- 
ance, it called in a man or men who could do these things. The 
committee was created, the committee came together, the com- 
nittee acted, and what was the result? They have increased 
the supply of manufactured product where it is possible; and 
not only that, but they have clothed the Army, both in the 
cantonments and in the field in France. That has been done in 
eight months. Does that show inefficiency? 

The Senator says one Quartermaster General might not have 
been able to do it. Perhaps he was not able to do it, but this 
agency was called in to assist the department. It was effective, 
and with this agency performed the service, and the statement 
ean not be successfully contradicted. 


His speeeh will | 
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They talk about the soldiers down yonder at Houston not 
having as much tent space as ought to be provided for each 
particular man. I am a hunter, Mr. President. I go out hunt- 
ing sometimes down in Arkansas, and as late as the middle of 
December, 8 or 10 of us sometimes sleep in a 4-by-S tent, and 
we have never found an injurious effects from it; and usually 
down in that country around Houston and Waco, and even down 
in my country, as late as the middle of December a man could 


ordinarily sleep outside without any tent, and with only an Army | 


blanket, and be entirely comfortable. The weather conditions 
have been unusual. They have made it necessary that we should 
supply more of this clothing, and it probably ought to have been 
supplied a little earlier, but it could not be done. It was humanly 
impossible under the conditions existing with the manufactories 
and the supply of rnw material. Now, if a thing can not be done, 
would you say on that account that the Military Pstablishment 
had fallen down? No. That sort of an impression ought not 
to go out to this country when the facts do not warrant it. 

They say, “Why does not the committee come in with a 
report?” The committee, in my opinion, ought to have made 
a report. The committee ought to have said: “Here is our 
deliberate judgment. A majority of us think that so-and-so and 
so-and-so is the condition, and that this investigation reveals and 
establishes that fact.” But the committee has not done that, 
and I challenge the right of the chairman to say what the evi- 
dence shows or does not show, and to make the broad assertion 
that he has: made up yonder, and I say the facts do not war- 
rant it. 

There is another proposition: The Senator says that in 1914 
it was apparent that war was going to come on, and that the 
Ordnance Department was absolutely quiescent, and that no 
move was made to manufacture heavy ordnance. He cites that 
as an instance of why the Militry Establishment is inefficient. 
In 1914 the United States had not gone into the war, and since 
1914 we fought out a presidential campaign on the proposition 
that we should not go into the war. Then why, in 1914, should 
the military organization have insisted that we ought to manu- 
facture heavy ordnance? Why should they be regarded as in- 


efficient when, later than that time, we fought out a presidential 
Is there any indication of 


campaign on that platform alone? 
inefficiency there? I think not. 

Some member of the Military Affairs Committee, insisting 
with a witness that the manufacture of ordnance should haye 
been begun in 1914, asked him if he did not know that our 
ambassador, Mr. Gerard, over in Germany, had said then that 
the German people were unfriendly, and that some day we were 
going to have trouble? Do you suppose that the Ordnance 
Department or the Secretary of War is going on what the 
ambassador to Germany might haye reported here in a secret 
way in 1914? Would we have expected anything of that kind? 
No. No man would have expected it, no man would have justi- 
fied it, and no man would have excused it then if money had 
been expended along that line. 

Another thing that is said about the Ordnance Department 
is that we have no heavy guns. The Senator said we are not 
able now to put our men yonder in the trenches in France and 
supply them with heavy guns. Why? 3ecause we did not in 
1914 go to manufacturing them? No; he said we have not been 
able to manufacture guns. He did not say we did not have the 
euns. We have them. They are there. They are in the hands 
of our soldiers to-day, and can be used effectively when we see 
fit to put our men in the fighting front. 

“Yes: but.’ the Senator said, “we had to buy them from 
France.” That is true; we had to buy them from France, but 
that is an evidence of military efficiency. ‘We bought them 
where we eould get them, where we needed them, instead of try- 
ing to manufacture them, which would have taken a longer 
time. 
money with which to purchase them, and time was of the 
essence of the condition. We bought the guns that we needed, 
because we could get them supplied there. We did not need to 
transport them from here across the ocean and take any chance 
on that. It might have been weil, even had we had guns already 
manufactured, to have bought them instead yonder, where they 
already were in touch or could easily be put in the hands of our 
soldiers who are expected to use them. ‘There is no evidence 
of inefficiency there. 

It seems to me that that is conclusive evidence of high effi- 
ciency—to get the thing that you need when you need it, and it 
makes no difference where, so you can supply it. That was done, 
I do not see any inefficiency there. 

The Senator says there is not a single trench mortar for train- 
ing soldiers in our home camps. It may be true that they have 
not got as many trench mortars as they ought to have down 
there in the cantonments. They have not got as many of some 


They had ample guns to supply our troops; we had ample 


of these machine guns as they ought to have for training: but 
they are prepared to deliver them in quantity, even the Brown- 
ing gun, next month. It isnot exactly accurate to say we have 
no machine guns, because we have bought the Shoshon gun, we 
have bought the Maxim-Vickers gun, we have bought the Colt 
gun, even the Lewis gun; we have bought them in all the quan- 
tity in which they could be produced, except the Lewis gun, 
and in the quantity in which it was determined they would be 
needed. That has already been done, and yet the intimation is 
imade that nothing at all has been done. 

If IT am making a statement here to-day that ‘is not war- 
ranted by the record as shown down there, let some man chal- 
lenge it. I have attended the investigation. That has been 
developed, and that has been done. 

I am not going to talk at any great lengih here; but as to 
the question of tentage, we had to inerease our manufacturing 
capacity of tentage from 38,000,000 yards a year to supply a de- 
mand for 89,000,000 yards, and it has been done. Is there any 


| inefficiency about that? 


Now, as to the uniforms. Of course, Mr. President, my re- 
marks on this occasion will be disjointed. The uniforms have 
been criticized. They say there ought to be more virgin woo! 
in the uniform, that it would last longer, it would be warmer. 
The testimony I heard before the committee does not warrant 
that criticism. The uniform to-day is not any lighter than the 
uniform we have always had. It is of exactly the same weight 
that it always haS been in the Army of the United States 
that is, the coat and breeches, the uniform—and it is made 
now of 65 per cent virgin wool and 85 per cent reworked wool, 
which some call shoddy. That is the condition to-day, whereas 
it used to be 75 per cent wool and 25 per cent cotton; and 
experts doubted and differed about which was the more valuable 
cloth, which was the warmer, and which lasted longer. Even 
this reworked stuff must come up to certain specifications and 
have a certain tensile strength. That prevents its being rotten, 
or prevents its being worthless. 

I want to make this statement here and let anyone challenge 
it who will: I say that no man, no officer, and no soldier from 
anywhere in thé United States or from the battle front in 
France said that his uniform was insufficient, said that it was 
defective in wearing qualities or in warmth, or that it had not 
proyen entirely satisfactory. No man, oflicer or soldier, said so 
to the committee—no man at all—and I asked several. I said: 
“What is your judgment, and what are the facts as reported to 
you, about the goodness of this uniform?” No man has said 
anything like that. Some experts did say it should be heavier 
in weight. 

As to the overcoats, this reworked wool, and the supply com- 
mittee: The intimation has been made that the supply com- 
mittee were to blame about that, but that is not warranted 
The specifications were agreed upon, and the supply committee 
produced the stuff that they said was desirable and must be 
had. It is a 50-50 overcoat, about 50 per cent reworked wool 
and 50 per cent virgin wool. 

The reworked wool, or what they call shoddy, is new cloth 
that has never been used, wool cloth that is torn to pieces and 
is put in with this other amount of wool. That has not ex- 
tended to the blankets, and not 35 per cent of the overcoats have 
gotten down to those constituent elements. 

That is the condition along that line. I am not going to talk 
extensively about that. 

The rifle manufacture has been criticized. Maybe it would 
have been better if we had had Springfield rifles in the hands 
of every soldier in the United States the very minute that. he 
was drafted; but, if so, they could not have been used. No 
man is expected to use his rifle, except to become efficient in 
target shooting, until he goes across the sea. Every man on 
the other side has been supplied with clothing, with ammunition, 
with rifles, with machine guns, and everything else to best equip 
him for effective fighting. No man will dispute that. It can not 
be disputed. 

There have not been, until recently, enough rifles for the men 
in these home encampments, because we have not been able to 
make them in sufficient quantities. We might have bought the 
Enfield rifles, but the Springfield rifle is the best rifle in the 
world, so far as our experts state and so far as experience has 
shown. We thought it would be better to give them the best 
rifle if we had time to do it, and, under the conditions existing, 
I say that the military department has done well. It has done 
this thing and the rifles are in the hands of the soldiers now. 
There has never come to this committee, in the three or four 
weeks that I have been there, any complaint whatever of any 
soldier going hungry, or being supplied with any but the best 
food that could be bought in the country, or as good food as 
might be had by any man anywhere. That is another condition, 
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Now, as to the clothing: They did not get this clothing. as [ 
say, in some places because the cold weather was not anticipated 
and the time was short. The cloth had been manufactured, the 
contracts had been made for the delivery, it had already gone 
from the manufactory, but not in time, I am informed by the 
Quartermaster Department, to reach them all. Sometimes the 
clothing had been manufactured, the uniforms were made, and 
some of them were too small. Our men have grown larger than 
they were in the old- Army, back yonder in 1860. <A greater per- 
centage of them require large uniforms. Some of them had to be 
made over again, rather other uniforms had to be made, and 
time was lost in that way. 

Then there is another thing that was inefficient in some ways, 
but we thought that might be corrected. Some one department 
of the Quartermaster Corps down here got more of the sup- 
plies than they ought to have had, and they were not taken from 
that department and sent to some other department that was in 
greater need of them. That was a condition that ought to have 
been remedied perhaps, but it was remedied as soon as the con- 
dition developed sufficiently to be known. 

Now, as to the hospital proposition: It is true that soldiers 
have died in camp. It is true that soldiers must die upon the 
field of battle. It is unfortunate that if a man must die he 


can not die with arms in his hand, on the field of battle, fight- } 


ing his country’s cause; but it never has been that all could do 
so. It is unfortunate that a few of these soldiers have died; 
but the hospital facilities have been supplied. These men have 
died. There is no question about it. There might have been 
neglect in some particular instance. It may be so; but would 
that be apt to get back to the Secretary of War? It was shown 
in this instance that the medical department were disposed to 
remedy all the conditions that it possibly could. They seemed 
to be kindly disposed; they seemed to know their business; 
and they ‘eed to do everything that could be done to alleviate 
the condition. 


cause a man wears a cotton shirt or a woolen shirt; or is it 
possible that it is still believed that a man might have spinal 
meningitis because he did not have on a particular kind of 
shoe, or that a man might have pneumonia for that reason? 
No. Those are germ diseases. and when. the man gets the 
germs he might be weakened, of course, in his condition to a 
point where he could not resist the ravages of the disease; but 
generally it is produced by the germ and is not affected by 
these other circumstances. 

The hospital condition, so far as I understand, is not 
unsatisfactory. Of course many people have been sick. 
have been many deaths from pneumonia and measles. There 
always have been in armies, and there always will be. Pneu- 
monia and measles are necessarily fatal diseases to a large ex- 
tent. We bave not been able to overcome that condition yet, 
and we never will be, I fear. 

I am not an apologist for anybody in this administration. 
The President has always been able to take care of himself, 
and the Secretary of War, so far as I know, has been able to 
look after his own interests. I simply thought I ought to say 
this much to the people who might be disturbed by the speech 
of the Senator and the disclosures that have been made, only 
partially, of certain instances that do not affect the great gen- 
eral result that has been accomplished. 

What difference does it make out yonder in the cabin or the 
home in Oregon if Mir. and Mrs. John Smith know that Sam 
did not have his overcoat within a week of the time he ought 
to have had it, or that he ought to have had it two weeks 
earlier? What difference would it make about supplying the 
overcoat? None. I might, however, reduce those people to a 
condition where they distrusted the Government and the adminis- 
tration, and doubted its power to accomplish the end that we 
have gone into the war to accomplish. 

There may be other members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee who are going to speak here to-day. I want to assume 
entire responsibility, however, for what I have said; and I say 
to you, as a man who has heard this investigation, as a man 
who is accustomed to weighing testimony, as @ man who is 
accustomed to rendering judgment, that my opinion of the con- 
dition as it exists to-day is that the military department has 
not fallen down. The military department, where it has been 
inefficient, has remedied the condition by volunteer boards of 
the best talent in the United States, and that is all that could 
be done if you had the law that is proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Now, that has been done. I am not saying anything about the 
law. Iam referring to the condition. This voluntary advisory 
agency was added to the military department because_it recog- 
nized the need for it, and it accomplished the result through 
this means. That has been done, That is already done. : 


very 
There 


Tam not going to talk to you further. It may be that I ought 
not to have talked at all, but my judgment led meé to believe 
that somebody ought to say this much for the benefit of the 
country under these conditions, and I have said it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I ask that the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] be now referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be read the second time by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 8583) to establish a war cabinet and to define 
the jurisdiction and authority thereof was read the second time 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. 
statement to the Senate. 

On the 4th day of January, 
in the Senate: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to in- 
form the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, by what 
warrant or authority of law the several heads of the executive depart- 
ments hold their offices. 


President, I wish to make a short 


1918, I submitted this resolution 


Mr.. President, for many years and under many administra- 
tions every President of the United States who was reelected 
has at the beginning of his second term sent to the Senate his 
Cabinet nominations, and the Senate has always, except in one 
or two rare instances, promptly confirmed those nominations 
without question. The Constitution requires that these officers 
shall be confirmed by the Senate; and it has seemed to me that 
in times jike these, when we were granting all sorts of unusual, 
large, extraordinary, and in some cases autocratic powers to 


| the present Chief Executive, it was especially incumbent upon 


the Executive to comply with the spirit of the Constitution, even 
if the statutes in relation to these Cabinet officers in most cases , 
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Is it possible that people think that measles will develop be- | did authorize the incumbents of these particular offices to hold 


them until their successors were appointed and confirmed; as is 
the case with respect to most of them. 

But it happens, Mr. President, that by express provisions of 
statute law the Postmaster General of the United States does not 
hold his office over from one term to another, the statute pro- 
viding in express terms thaé the Postmaster General shall hold 
office only during the term of the President by whom he was 
appointed, and for one month longer, and no longer. So that, 
as a matter of fact, the country ever since April 4, 1917, has 
been legally without a Postmaster General, and the position of 
head of one of the greatest executive departments of the Goyern- 
ment has been unfilled, so far as law goes, 

The object of the resolution I offered was to direct atten- 
tion to that situation. I understand, however, that that is about 
to be met by a renomination of the Postmaster General, and that 
when I yield the floor the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin 
is about to move an executive session to consider that nomina 
tion. I merely want to congratulate the country on the fact that 
the President has at last found out what the law is, and has at 
last complied with it; and I would still further congratulate 
both the country and the President if the President would com- 
ply with the spirit.of the Constitution about all these things, as 
well as the letter of the law, and would follow the custom of his 
predecessors as well as obey the Constitution of the United 
States by sending to the Senate nominations for the other 
Cabinet places, as well as that of Postmaster General. 

THE GARABED INVENTION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution, H. J. Res. 
174, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JAMES. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jaares, Mr. Gorr, and Mr. BRANDEGEE conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


HIDE AND LEATHER SITUATION (H. DOC. NO. $57). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
a preliminary report on the hide and leather situation, stating 
certain facts ascertained in an investigation of hide, leather, and 
leather products undertaken by the commission under resolution 
of December 31, 1917, and in connection with the investigation 
of animal food products and by-products, which the commission 
is making pursuant to the President’s direction, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR COMMISSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Hight Hour Commission, transmitting a 
report of the commission appointed in accordance with the act 
of September 3 and 5, 1916, to observe the operation and effects 
of the institution of the eight-hour standard workday for rail- 
road employees, which, with the accompanying paper, Was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Clerk, in the enrollment 
of the bill (H. R. 195) providing for the sale of the coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, to strike out the word “ ap- 
plied,” on page 5, line 13, and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“apply,” in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented resolutions adopted by 
the Board of City Comniissioners of Jersey City, N. J., favoring 
an increase in the salaries of all civilian employees, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions adopted by 
the Metal Trades Council of Seattle, Wash., favoring the erec- 
tion by the United States Shipping Board of a sufficient num- 
ber of houses for workers in the shipyards in that city, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
mezze of San Luis Obispo, Gal., favoring the construction of the 
preposed military highway from Blaine, Wash., to San Diego, 
Cal., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Ke also presented a petition of the Napa Farm Bureau, of 
Napa, Cal., remonstrating against the importation of Chinese 
coolie labor, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
meree of Stamford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the formation of a war coungil, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Pedic Society, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of a chiropody unit in the United States Army, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3404) to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months or who has been convicted of any offense by 
the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappoint- 
ment (Rept. No. 209) ; 

A bill (S. 302) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
donation of condemned naval guns and cannon balls to the 
John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Jverett, Wash., to be placed in public parks (Rept. No. 210) ; 

A bill (S. 3006) to authorize and empower officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 211) ; 

A bill (S. 3126) to provide temporary promotion for retired 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps performing active duty 
during the period of the present war (Rept. No. 212) ; 

A bill (S, 3129) to provide for the disposition of the effects of 
deceased persons in the naval service (Rept. No. 213) ; 

A bill (S. 3130) to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (Rept. No. 214) ; 

A bill (S. 3131) for the relief of Col. Littleton W. T. Waller, 
United States Marine Corps (Rept. No. 215) ; 

A bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers on active duty (Rept. No. 216) ; 

A pill (S. 3406) to authorize the Secretary of the Nayy to 
determine where and when there are no public quarters avail- 
able for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (Rept. No. 
217); 

A bill (S. 3427) for the relief of certain ex-paymasters’ clerks 
(Rept. No. 218) ; 
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| A bill (S. 3445) to authorize the payment of gun pointers 
and gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular 
stations, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 219)-; and 

A bill (S. 3446) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917 
(Rept. No. 220). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limits for candidates for admission 
to the United States Naval Academy, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 221) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 179) to correct the naval record of Fred C. Konrad 
(Rept. No. $222) 5 and 

A bill (S.. 3401) to authorize the President to temporarily 
reduce the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy (Rept. No. 223). 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3629) for the relief of Charles Haythorpe; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3630) granting an increase of pension to James 
Showers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the House of Representa - 
tives, Which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) , 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 195) entitled ‘An act providing 
for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral 
land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla.,’’ the Clerk be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word * applied, 
on page 5, line 13, and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ apply.” 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate concur in the resolution 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 8696. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. I moye that the Senate proceed: to the com 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN. 
at 12 o’cloeck. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 28, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. t ; 


I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 


NOMINATIONS. 
Brecutive nominations received by the Senate January 24, 1918. 
POSTMASTER GENERAT. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, of Texasy to be Postmaster General. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 

Capt. Richard-H. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from. December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Alden Trotter, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Alfred M. Mason, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Michael H. Barry, detailed 
in Ammunition Train, 

Capt. Kenneth C, Masteller, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff), to be major from December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Theodore 
H. Koch, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Joseph Matson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Kenneth C. Masteller, retained in 
| the General Staff. 
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} Unless the people of the United 
“States awaken and enter a vigorous 
protest, the unscrupulous partisan 
elements of the two leading political 
parties will stage an exhibition of 
partisan rancor and spleen the like 
of which has never been witnessed 
r|since the dawn of civilization. 


The stage has not only been set 
for the great spectacle, but the par- 
ticipants are eager to enter the fray. 
With the firing of thé first gun by 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, practi- 
eally every unscrupulous aspirant for 
political preferment, from the still 
hopeful “lame duck,” to the most 
prominent ex-official of the United 
'|States, has found his way to Wash- 
lington, there “‘to do or to die,’’ eith- 
er in behalf of self or the political 
or industrial interests that employ 
him. 

A partisan wrangle predicated on 
ithe hope of partisan triumph and a 
veiled attempt to discredit those who 
have done their duty by their coun- 
try through compelling) the preda- 
tory interests to cease from their 
nefarious practices, constitute the 
program of these unpatriotic mal- 
contents. 


That success can be achieved with 
such a despicable program is doubt- 
ful when it is considered that the 
old-time party spirit and “prejudice 
finds little room in the minds of the 
people of today. But like the lead- 
ers of the German army, who are 
now massing their divisions on the 
western front for weal or for woe, 
these unscruptilous partisans hope to 
enlist a sufficient number of people 
to male good their demands. 


That their attitude presages dan- 
ger to the country, and that: their 
‘jinfluence is not confined to one sec- 
tion, evidence is afforded by the fact 
that every trust-owned or controlled 
political organ in the country is 
voicing the sentiments of these 
calamity-howling malcontents and in 
‘such subtle manner as to lead the un- 
Sophisticated to believe that their 
misrepresentations are the expressed 
sentiments of the people. 

No danger that threatens us is so 
menacing, no enemy more virile or 
destructive than this organization of 
unpatriotic political ‘“‘has-beens” and 


tw eR 


“TIME FOR THE PEOPLE TO WAKE UP 


trust hirelings, whose sole object is 
simply one of power and pelf. 

That Theodore Roosevelt is the 
recognized head of this organization 
of political and industrial high- 
binders is not surprising, when it is 
considered that ever since he left the 
White House he has been all things 
to all men. Peeved because he was 
not permitted to occupy a place in 
the limelight as a military command- 
er in France, he has since devoted 
himself to execration and criticism 
of the administration, his high stand- 
ing permitting him to give expression 
to sentiments for which many of the 
lower strata have been jailed. 

Rooseyelt’s open attack upon Sec- 
retaries Baker and Daniels of the 
war and navy departments jrespect- 
ively, amounts simply to a reitera- 
tion of the’ ‘‘mouthings’” of every 
trust-owned and controlled organ in 
the country since that memorable 
occasion when those officials effectu- 


ally estopped the grating tactics of 


the steel, copper, munitions, armor 
plate and anthracite coal trusts. 
That his utterances have had little 
effect thus far, save a ‘‘second-the- 
motion” sentiment on the part of the 
“owned” press, cannot be accepted in 


the sense that. he will relax his ef-]) 


forts. Not by any means. The blow 
to his pride when denied the oppor- 
jtunity to strutein France on the 
grounds that he was not a capable 
{military leader, is equaled only by 
‘the strength of an ambition that is 
blind to everything save self. 

| Yes, the stage is all set and the 
{great drama is on. The fact, how- 
lever, that Senator Stone, the dis- 
credited, fired the first gun, and 
brought the cohorts of political privi- 
lege and pelf to Washington, gives 


ample warrant for the assumption of} 


collusion, and it would be interest- 
ing to know what kind of an under- 
standing has been effected between 
Stone and Roosevelt. 

The best thing to do, however, is 
to squelch this nefarious business in! 
its incipiency. This can be accom- 
plished by writing letters of protest 
to senators and representatives. Once 
they understand that the people un- 
derstand, Teddy and his cohorts will 
vanish like dew before the morning 
sun. | 
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lished herein, 
As Judge Gary Sees 

Judge Hilbert H. Gary 
sents the highest type 
bination of lawyer, busi 
scientific expert, that h’ 
such a potent influence onthe coun- 
try’s affairs, delivered an addiigss the 
other day which touches presentxcon- 
ditions at about every point and idis- 
cusses each one in a Manner 
terest, instruct and benefit 
ple. He doesn’t cndesgagale enemy 
or look for rele es ® of his efiorts 
a weakening } his ability. We 
must prepare ‘p meet German 
army of more n@jjthtul and more 
skillful. soldiers antes ei mere com 
petent officers. And hewarns us to 
combat more earnestly {Mg erman 
intrigue which has built up 
tem of espionage, poisoning off 
human mind, the distributiong 
applicariowsokaareaerales dis- 
ease. and physical enn ment: He 
says “The Prussians have perfected 
a centralized, comprehensive, power- 
ful business organization which, 
sidering its size and ramifications, 
has never before been approached.” 

The speaker says ‘We are appalled, 
mot stunned, by these conditions.” 
And he tells us of our 
the crisis and tells it with 
tinctness and an emphasis that ad- 
mits of no misunderstanding. And 
the most important of these that con- 


cern all of us is the production and 
saving of food. He approves of 


that com- 


a 
or 


a 


sys- 


the 


con- 


a dis- 


s = r : | 
drawing men from the islands of the 


pea to do civil and military service. 
Under proper restrictions he believes 
that we could bring large numbers 
of strong, healthy, intelligent and 
loyal men to meet immediate needs 
and he thinks that this is essential 
to the work of bringing our produc- 
tions of ships, munitions and 
up to the demands of the hour. He 
believes that there is a great short- 
age of labor, skilled and unskilled; 
but he naturally views the question 
from the standpoint of the employer. 

Discussing the problems that will 
fhave to be met after the war, Judge 
Gary repeats a statement he 
in October, 1914 
reasons in detail at the present 
time, I venture the opinion that the 
struggle for commercial supremacy 
was the underlying cause of the war, 
or at least had a decided influence 
upon its precipitation; that the ques- 
tions at issue largely relate to dol- 
Jars and cents.’ .He says in a com- 
ment on this utterance of over three 
years ago “Many then be eved 


fundamental 
var and that it 
still uppermost in the minds 
the chieftains of the two leading 
European nations who oppose each 
other in the pending military con- 
flict.’ With these matters in mind, 
the judge believes, that it is incum- 
bent on us now to give some atten- 
tion te the economic problems that 
will face us after the war. 
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to fifteen willing your 
ly,” severely said Mrs. 
idressing her spendthrift 
band, “one night somewhat more 
a year ago you threw a chunk of coal! 
about the size of my two fists at a 
howling cat. It is time now that you 
went out and hunted for that chunk of 
coal,” 

—We hope that those Germans be- 
tween the Italians and the mountains 
enjoying the fine winter 
Horse steak with snowball sravy 
bad, if fried right: 

——Another rule of etiquette that will 
be changed when demo comes into 
its own is the one ins that per- 

ly glorious pract of 
erackers into the soup. 
leveland theatre manager :cheer- 
annc that his theatre will 
remain heated three days after being 
heated, due to heat generated by his 
audiences. You can see how hot those 
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To-day the people 
divided into two camps. 

Those who wanted war at any price. 

And those who hoped for péace, 
could be maintained, without 
national honor. 

Now we are at war and we 
ing anomoly of the 1 
trying to ; 


of this country cain be 


if 


icrifice 


peace 
the sa of | 
have the astonish-| 
saders of the ‘‘war-buzzards’’| 
gnaw the vitals out of our Commander- | 
in-Chief, while the great majority of those w ho| 
stood for peace,~while peace spelled honor, are 
upholding the President’s hands as Aaron and Hur} 
in ‘his battle with 
Amalek. 

The present volcanic attack against the war 
policies of’ President Wilson is no haphazard inci- 
dent. It is a well-laid plot, nicely trained and 
"| Stragetica ly timed. Its purpose, no matter how] 

ts sponsors, how insinuating its methods, 
how seductive its arguments, is to give the Re- 
publican party a majority, in the next House of 
Representatives and to pave the way for a Re- 
lican president in 1920. From a political point 
his may be tolerable:—from a patriotic 
aspect, in a national crisis like this, it is odious| 
and detestable. 

The business of the nation to-day is to win the 
war; and the political leaders, who for ‘party gain 
or personal aim lay the slightest obstacle in the 
way of the happy consummation of this business, 
clothe themselves in a diabolical livery and sur-} 
round their political machinations with a a brim- 
stone scent, a sulphurous odor offensive to the 
nostrils of patriotic men. 

For months Col. Roosevelt has been injecting 
politics into the war through his articles in the 
Kansas City Star and Metropolitan Magazine. 
With craft and caution he has planted a bomb in- 
tended to blow President Wilson out of political 
existence, and in this ‘‘Guy Fawkes” plot he has! 
had the unctious assistance of Senator Lodge of 
Mass., and the crafty support of Senator Wads- | 
worth of New York. » But cunning and unctious- 
ness can not win a contest like this. The moun- 
tain of truth is too big to be discolored by such 
pee one 1es; the facts too potent to be mini- 
mized by imp ish dissimulation or distorted by 
ne castiga ition. 

The Bible says, he who draws the sword, 
shall Serish by the sword. Well, Roosevelt and 
his followers first drew the political sword in this 
dispute, and with their assumptive valor they) 
should not cry for quarter before the blade of| 


their own rapier. 

For sixteen years before the present Demo- 
cratic administration, the Republican party was 
the custodian of the welfare of this nation and 
se sixteen years it did but little to put 
ry on a basis of adequate preparation 
Grover Cleveland started the American 
navy on its way to imperial strength; but Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as president of the . United| 
States, inaugurated a naval program that cur-| 
tailed the Cleveland veaee Great as our navy 
is to-day, it would be far greater still, if the policy 
of Cleveland had prevailed and the plans of} 
Roosevelt buried in the bottom of the sea. , And| 
as it was with the navy, so was it with the army; 
for Theodore Roosevelt left the army of the 
Unitec States weaker than he had found it seven 
years before. 

No soonér, however, had: Woodrow Wilson, 
with his panoramic view of the history of the 
world in peace-time and in war-time, his thorough 
knowledge of democratic aspirations and eco- 
nomic possibilities, his sympathy with the masses 
and his consideration of the classes—no sooner | 
President of the U. S. than the 
progress were set in motion to equip 
ears before she should have been 
solution of pressing national 
handling of contingencies of an 


of vicw t 


this coun 
for: war. 


wheels 


the 


The rehearsal of all the legislation of Pres. 
to carry out this progressive program 
be superfluous here. The world knows 
it by heart. It ensuges him a splendid place in 
the annals of statesmanship. It i$ the unmistak- 
able triumph of the democratic yearning with 
which the heart of mankind throbs and pulses 
And it carried Woodrow Wilson to a 
in 1916 against an avalanche 
labyrinth of intrigue. 

Federal Reserve Bank. Law, which 
the famous English economist said was 
f more worth to the world than the Panama 
canal, saved this country, with the advent of the 
war, from the most stupendous panic in history 
and enabled us to ride the tumultuous waters 
F “world-war’’ finance with hardly a squeak or 
tremor of our old ship of state. Without 
this Federal Reserve Bank to-day the United 
aies would be grinding and pounding on the 


His 


Nor is this all. 

From a vision almost prophetic came the 
Federal Revenue Bitl which wrung a lordly por- 
tion of governmetal revenue from internal taxes 
instead of from tariff imposts which under the | 

influence...of..war--dwindled” to a sunt} 
insufficient to nrovide lubrication for our gears of 
lLt alone provide fuel for the treas- 
that makes the wheels of national life 
round. ; 


Our national experie 


ad 


| 
t 
since the war started, | 
carry conviction to every fair- minded 
American that for these two measures alone we} 
owe an inefiable debt of gratitude to the wisdom 
ind the statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson. 

And of our military realm, we have the self- 
me tale. 

Theodore Roosevelt may indulge himself in 
1 the wierd juggling of language that pleases| 
is fancy, he may insensate himself in such in- 
lal riot of emotional frenzy as.may give 
fire to his tongue and flare to his imagination :-— 
but the fact remains undeniable, ineffaceable, 
irremovable, that in two years of ante-bellum 
jays Woodrow Wilson did more to put our army| 
ind our navy on a footing for war than both 
Howard Taft and encores Roosevelt} 
did in the whole eleven years of their supine reign. | 


nce, 
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Roosevelt and All 


ios eir Phonograph i 
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possible war was pushed by 
fast as the sentiment of the country woulc 
and quite as fast as even the most violent’ of 
ritics then deemed ~ expedient 
| politic. 


Sudden! conditions created by the 
gmatism Germany disregarding j 
treaties and ah vine promises to the winds, 
hurled us into the seething whirlpool of war. 
Then the very men. who had been at the helm| 
of the ship of state for sixteen years, the men | 
whose policies had weakened the army and} 
stunted the navy, began to howl because we | 
could not equip a million men over night and) 
put them in the trenches: of France in a day. | 
They forgot the seep LIOnCe of ‘England; they | 
forgot the experience of France; they forgot} 
their own neglect of our martial strength; they 
forgot everything but their own personal adver- 
tisement-and their.own politicaladvancement. | 

Mythology tells us that Minerva sprang full- 
els from the mind of Jupiter; and, despite the 
fact that the age for mythological miracles has 
passed, these acrimonious critics demanded that 
the United States whittle rifles out of the air anc 
by some sort~-of prestidigitorial art transform < 
millioi1. civilians into full-trained soldiers between 
the sinking and the rising of the sun. What thes 
critics had failed to do in sixteen years, they in 
sist that Woodrow Wilson should do in sixtee 
days. The wind listeth in the night, the dew falls 
the stars come out, the moon works her magi 
charm and behold at dawn a full-growi 
mushroom whitens the lawn where at sunse 
only an embryonic stalk snuggled in the grass 
This is the kind of marvel, this the- kind 
impossible legerdemain that Mister Rooseve 
and his school demand should be duplicated i 
our military world. They demand.that an it 
vincible army be created over-night out of win 
and dew; starlicht and moonshine. But they 
to provide the Aladdin’s lamp with which to wor 
the miracle; they fail to provide the necromanti 
art wherewith to ram into a night the task 
decade 

And _ this 
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do of 
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miracle, too, they demand in th 
teeth of the hoary-headed truth that from th 
days of» Washington, Franklin and Adams th 
nation has set its face against a militaristic policy 
A large army, a potential military establishment, 
has been the ghost that has given this country 
pless nights for one hundred and forty years— 
a’ factitious, ghost, perhaps; but nevertheless a} 
ghost hypnotic in its influence and awesome in its | 
sway. And the navy, too, has been hampered by 
a.short-sighted sentiment of the great interior 
part of the country whose congressional repre- 
sentatives-persistently opposed large naval appro- 
oriations from fear of retrenchment against the 
‘“home-town”’ projects of their own native heaths.| 
For this ingrained repugnance to a big army, an 
adequate navy, ne 


€ , heither the Republicans of to-day, } 
or the Democrats of to- 


day, are to blame. The} 
fault liesiat the door of the predominate sentiment} 
of the nation since 1776. And as we have sown:|} 
to-day we reap. 


Hence it though critics may forget, 
the people remember, that in ae t months of war 
the United States, under the leadership of Woeds 
row Wilson, has done twice Be much, and even 
more, than England and France did in the | 
corresponding period of time. The accusations, 
the exaggerations, the fabrications, the distortions | 
of supercilious censors and envious-fanged con- 
temners of the Wilsonian policies wear such 4 
flimsy gossamer covering as to expose this 
political plot in-all its naked hideousness. 

We make no claim that the administration 
has created sunbeams cut of cucumbers or per- 
formed feats beyond the pale of human possi- 
bility; but we do maintain that its efforts have 
been- amazing, its accomplishments beyond com- 
pare in th e history of modern warfare. 

We have not whipped the Kaiser yet; but we 
will whip him if calumniating critics do not 
dampen the fires of enthusiasm or grease the 
tracks whereon must ride our national chariots| 
of war. We have more men in France to-day! | 
than Roosevelt knows or Germany ean ani 
a million more are waitirig for the ships. | 

We have an army so well cared for that the| 
death-rate in our ranks for the four months ending 
Jan. 1, 1918 ,averaged only 7.5 per thousand-—a 
death rate, mind you, less than the death rate for 
men of a like age in peaceful avocations at| 
home. Compare this with the death rate of 20.14| 
per thousand. under the good old Republican rule 
Comn- 

re these figures, and then applaud the Roosevelt 

charges, if you can! 
‘rue, we have made some mistakes, but in the 
magnitude of our undertaking, some mistakes 
were inevitable, unavoidable. In balance though] 
with the wondrous achievements, these mistakes | 
have been trivial and not worthy of the attentian; 
of the men who minimize their talents by trying| 
to magnify molehills into mountains. 

And furthermore, unlike the Spanish-Ame{ 
can war,-in which Mr. R was a ed 


sleep 


SO 


is, 


KROCSEYS iH 
We have no army contract scandals. 
We have no embalmed beef horrors. | 
We have no fat old generals going to war in | 
carriages and leading battle charges from | 


We have no unpleasant gossip about the ap- | 
pointment of political generals and apciery | 
admirals. f 

We have no Round Robin Letters from pre: | 
sumptuous and inferior officers demoralizing! 
discipline and exalting self. 

In the face of these facts, the wild rantings of| 
Roosevelt and his fellow political conspirators are| 
ROGTIEIADES pestilential to the ears and revolting| 
to the sensibilities of others, but harmful only to 
the men who hurl them. On the estimation of 
| thoughtful people these critics make no indelible 
impression. They may ruffle the surface of the| 
pool of comment, but they stir not the depths of! 
public opinion. And with Roosevelt, Lodge and] 
Wadsworth as the chief creators of this curtain of] 
camouflage political fire, fed by the tissues of ami 
bitious misrepresentation, fanned by the siniste? 
political oratory,—there stalks forth 


closet the skeleton of Alger’s em- 
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the Commander of the U. S. 
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same C an ander of the S. forces 
Suba fighting his battles from ae, sensuous folds 
»f a soporific hammock while through the stupid- 
y and carelessness of an inefficient military 
iedical force our soldier boys found typhoid fey 
ore deadly than bullets from the Spanish gut 
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“Secretary and His pare ee 
Luncheon Together in Cap- 
ital Restaurant. 


: Herald Bureau, oy 

; No. 1,502 H Street, N. W., 

‘* Washinston, D. €., Wednesday. }. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, and 

| Senator George 12. Chamberlain, of Ore- 
gon, chairman of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, held & peace parley this 
afternoon over the Chamberlain measures 
‘to reconstruct the war managament. , 

Mr. Baker went to the Capitol and took 
Juncheon with Senator Chamberlain. They 
discussed at length the bills to create a 
war cabinet and a munitions dictator: No 
final decisions were reached and it was 

considered doubtful to-night whether the 
conference would have any effect upon the 
contest between the administration and. 
its Congressional eritics over the conduct 
of the war. 

The appearance of Senator Chamberlain 
and Secretary Baker together in the 
Senate restaurant caused a ripple of sur-| 
prise at the Capitol. Tt had been gen- 
erally believed that the difference between 
Senator Chamberlain and the administra- 
tion were irreconciliable. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Baker asked for an ap- 
pointment with Senator Chamberlain. 


New Era of Harmony; Perhaps, 


Vurious interpre stations vere placed upon 
the significance of the meeting. Some of 
Senator Chamberlain's colleagues regard23 
it as the beginning of a new era of har- 
inony between Congress and the adminis- 
{vation. Others viewed it as the mark-| 
ing on the opening of overtures to ar- 
range a compromise on the War Cabinet 
and Munitions Dictator bills, 

Senator Chamberlain said that the War 
Cabinet and Munitions Dictator bills were 
discussed “In an amicable manner,’’ but 
admitted that no final decisions were 
veached, 

“T undertook to explain to the Secretary 
that we were anxious to work in accord 
with hini and that our whole aim was to 
help him rather tham hinder him,” said 
‘Senator Chambertain, 

“1 told him that I twught the War Cabi- 
pet and Munitions Dictator bills would be 
‘of great Walue to the administration. I 
pointed out to him that the principle of 
these bills was endorsed by all the business 
men and efficiency experts ‘who have tes- 
tified before the committee, as well as by 
big manufacturers and captains of indus- 
try throughout the ‘country, I told him 
also that I thought it was unwise for the 
‘War Department to stand in the way of 
these measures in view of the fact that 
they had been so widely endorsed.” 

Mr. Baker's Position Not Stated. 

Senator Chamberlain refused to state 
what attitude Mr. Baker had taken at the 
conference. ‘He said he did not want to 
gppear as trying to state Mr. Baker’s po- 
@ition. 

“The chief difference between Mr. Baker 
and myself seemed to be that he believes 
| go affirmative action is necessary to ac- 
| complish needed changes in system, while 
7 do believe affirmative action is neces- 
sary,” said Senator Chamberlain. 
| The committee devoted the entire day to} 
| hearing’ Major General Geor rge O, Sauier, 
chief of the Signal Corps of the Army, 
. testify. in secret session re arding: the prog- 
| ress on ‘the aviation Broees Me None of 
| ae festa ee vay made pul 


a Se 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, 


Vand unyielding. “3 


THH WAR DHPARTMENT ok By 
For several weeks the war department 


, has been on trial, Evidence was sub- 
mitted to the senate committe on mili- 
tary affairs and it is freely admitted 
that additional evidence could have been! 
submitted. This committee was not hos-| 
tile to the war department or to the 
administration. It was / headed by & 
member of the same political party as 
‘the President and the secretary of war 
— one of the few northern senators hold- 
ing a committee chairmanship. The 
committee's only desire was to get at 
the facts, to Tearn the truth— to prac- 
tice pitiless - publicity, in other words, 

The committee on military affairs has 
acted as the’jury or the trial court in 
this instance. It has determined, after 
what seems to us proper deliberation, 
that certain changes are needed to win} 
the war and to win it speedily and ef- 

r'fectively. These changes are neces- 
sary, and if bringing them about makes | 
it appear that a cabinet official has been | 
censured, why the'cabinet member will 
‘have to suffer the consequences. The 
country is in no+ternper to have plans 
g0 wrong merély“for the purpose of giv- 
ing. some offici a,yehance to save his 
face. Asa conseduence of the commit- 
‘tee's announcement of its Purpose to 
f Strengthen the government and to 
hasten the day when peace may come 
‘again, the Presifént has hastened to the 
defense of his war secretary and has, it 
is freely admitted, lost his temper for 
the first time, since he has been the na- 
tion's chief executive. 

Both sides, apparently, have taken an 
appeal to the people. Such an appeal is 
eminently proper because, after all, the 
people are the supreme court of the 
country. This is their war. They are 
furnishing the soldiers, the money and 
the munitions. The men in high places 
are accountable to them and if officials 
fail to answer the public demand they 
fail signally in their conception of duty. 
So it has been for the country to decide 
whether or not the secretary of war was 
“to have a blanket indorsement for every 
act since war was declared or Whether 
there should be a readjustment of au- 
thority, a bringing about of co-operation 
ang co-ordination which would put an 
‘end to red tape and secure the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. 

It is our opinion that the country has 
decided. This week the supreme court 
of the country, as expressed by the peo- 
ple, has not been silent. The news- 
papers of the land, for the greater part, 
without abating in the least their loyal- 
ty to the war and the President, have 
felt that Senator Chamberlain and his 
colleagues have performed a service for 
the army and the country and should 
not be crucified because they have dared 


' 


| to differ eveh from the views of the 


een of the Baiced States. 


_ RESULTS 0 Or INVESTIGATION 
To “those who have. thought that the 
investigation into the war department 
could accomplish no good, we would 
say thatit has. accomplished much good 
already. It brought overcoats and 
clothing to men in the camps ‘who were 
without them. i red the retirement 
of General CrozieF from the ordnance 
‘and General Sharpe from the quarter- 
master’s bureau. Some of the defects 
that were brought to light have, it is 
said, been remedied. General Goethals 
as quartermaster is reorganizing his 
force and perhaps he will get more 
businesslike methods. 

Finally, Secretary Baker has appointed 
Edward R. Stettinius as surveyor-gen- 
eral of all army purchases, Whether 
this action will meet the requirements 
or not is yet to be scen. Congress. is 
‘pressing for a ministef or director ‘of 
munitions. Mr. Baker, as a result of 
the investigation, has found it necessary 
or advisable to meet this demand and 
to forestall the committee by. the ap- 
pointment of Stettinius. Clearly the or- 
ganization of the war department was 
admittedly defective and inadequate. 

Further, it is known that the men in 
the department are working more effec- 
tively than before, since they know that 
they will be subjected to “pitiless pub- 
licity.’ ‘But the point we desire to make 
is tha’ such reorganization as we have 
had would never have been effected ex- 
cept for the investigation. Nor can we| 
see that any harm has been done — or 
will be done. The effect has been rather 
to arouse a determination in the people 
to fight the war through, and to see that 


|the government is made as efficient as 


possible for war purposes, 


he country can be gotten into this | 
e of mind, the rest of th way | 
ld be relatively easy for the Prus- 
sianists. They cannot hope to win to 
\their goal with Woodrow Wilson ob- 
: structing their course with a secretary 
aS eae of the mone ; of war who is a real democrat and not 
that has marred the || one tainted with the spirit of autoc- 
tee’s investigations as racy. Baker is the first objective of 
‘the Prussianists. He must be driven | 
from office. In ‘his place must be in-| 
stalled some one who has drunk deeply 
he conduct of the .war.||at the fount of kaiserism.- Mr. Roose- 
mans, who were prepared | velt frankly calls for a military man to 
Fe eit naaaeas | all this civilian position. He wants no 
‘Chamberlain type, forecast- | Miss Nancyism at the head of the mil- 
verybody had forecast, de- }itary establishment. Blood and iron are 
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a riiest opportunity and make | Roosevelt estimation. ; 
ral w about them as pos=- || So we find a studied attack on Sec- 
I retary Baker. Every tory paper in the 
‘| United States is denouncing him day by 
day. Reactionary orators from coast 
to coast are busy sowing seeds of sus- 
picion against him. In.a_ hundred 
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1e whole achievement of the | ress, 


subtle ways a propaganda is in prog- 
directed against a member of the 
~. president’s official family who has not 
this after all should not be| hesitated to set his foot down firmly in 
In order fully to under- opposition to the plans of Mr. Roose- 
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; m on the United States|truth in relation to this: monstrous 
he adoption of universal com-| propaganda which is. headed by the 
military service. ‘former president and supported in sen- | 
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necessary only that the people should 
understand the real meaning of the 
attacks on the administration, They 
That the latter should be) are not directed at the alleged ineffi- 
ly. devoted to the Prussian mil-| ciency in the government departments. 
ry sy: em is only natural. He| They are directed at the president 
ape sss cl LSS _bO that as men of Ger-| himself. And they are directed at him 
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nfully to a system under}sianism upon our free institutions. 
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Military 
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Secretary Says in Justice to Army 


He Will Tell Country What Has 
Been Done by America in War 


By John Temple Graves. 


“Washington, Jan. 25,—Secretary 


Affairs Committee, a note 


The Secretary further requested 


In explanation of the request Secre- 


“f feel that in justice I owe suck 
a statement to the splendid officers 
and men of the army who have for- 
gotten themselves and Jabored with 
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‘Baker Sees a Light. 
nation-wide protest against 
y Baker’s management of 
a Department has resulted iy 
aking that official out of his com: 
placency and causing him to take 
wise but belated step. That step is 
the appointment of Edward R. Stet 
tinius, of J. P. Morgan & GCo., as 
surveyor of all purchases for the 
five army bureaus. ; 
This action by the Secretary req 


news attention to a long apparent — 


weakness of the Baker regime and) 
also emphasizes one of the funda-! 
mental faults of the Administration | 
as a whole. The neglect to use the! 
nation’s best material, the refusal of | 
the President and his subordinates | 
to call to their assistance men who! 
could der invaluable aid, has both| 
Foe perplexed the pub- 
ic. , 

Mr. Stettinius did marvellous von 
as purchasing agent for the Allies! 
, before this country entered the war’) 
This was well known at Washingto | 
but for ten months the authoritid’| 
have refused to draft him. Nothin 
has been. plainer than the need 
Washington of more men like th 
Morgan representative, and while 
is true that. some extremely comp¢, 
tent citizens have been summoned 
the service, it is also true that 
vast amount of available materide 
has been overlooked or ignored. } 
It has seemed as if those in powey 
did not desire to let the whole peo, 
ple play their part in the war. Av} 


Sa 


— 


an affair of the general public, and ] 


as a result of this attitude scores of 
big men brimming over with patriot-| 
ism have been kept in the back-| 
ground. ; 
Mr. Stettinius comes in late, but! 
there is abundant work for him to 
do. He brings invaluable experience, 
great energy, a thorough knowledge 
of the subject and a determination 
_to co-ordinate the several bureaus 
of the War Department that -have 
labored under diverse authority. 


| 24 


THE REAL OBJECTIVE. 


In commenting on Senator Chamber- 
lain’s effort to sustain his sweeping 
charge that the military establishment 
“has almost ceased functioning” and 
this “because of the inefficiency in 
every bureau and in every department 


of the government of the United 
States,” the Springfield Republican 
says: 


The senator is the victim of the same 


lack of perspective that has marred the | 


military committee’s investigations as 
a whole. There could not have been an 


intelligent person of mature years in| 


the United States, last April, who did 


not take it for granted that mistakes | 


would be made and weaknesses would 
be developed in the conduct of the war. 
Bven the Germans, who were prepared 
for everything, had to encounter them. 
Now, no complaint is made because 
men of the Chamberlain type, forecast- 
ime what everybody had forecast, de- 
termined to expose the mistakes and 
the weaknesses to the whole world at 


the very earliest opportunity and make 4 


as much of a row about them as pos= 
sible. The complaint against him and 
his sort is that they have so exagger- 
ated the faults of the military estab- 
lishment, in dragging them into the 
foreground for public scrutiny, that it 
is impossible for the people to get a 
true impression of the situation from 
the committee’s performances. The 
people are left without the means for 
seeing ‘these blemishes in their. true re- 
lation to the whole achievement of the 
war department. 

However, this after all should not be 
so difficult. In order fully to under- 
stand Senator Chamberlain and his ob- 
ject at this critical moment in discred- 
iting every bureau and every depart- 
ment of the government one needs to 
remember the really great matter in 
which the distinguished Oregonian is 
concerned. And that is the fastening 
of Prussianism on the United States 
through the adoption of universal com- 
pulsory military service. 

This is the big prize for which Sen- 
ator Chamberlain is playing; and he 
has the enthusiastic support of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and of our good Ger- 
man-American friend Julius Kahn ot 
California. That the latter should be 
peculiarly devoted.to the Prussian mil- 
itary system is only natural. He 
doubtless clings to that as men of Ger- 
man birth or antecedents do to Ger- 
man dishes, German music and German 
tliterature. . We cannot in the least 
wonder that Congressman Kahn shoula 
cleave manfully to a system under 


rpms 


which he was born and which is ths 
| perfection of that militarism to which 
he is unaffectedly devoted. 

But Julius Kahn frankly admits that 
this=systema cannot be “put across” in 
this country under normal conditions. 
Tt must be now, when the people are 
excited, when they are nervous, when 
the ordinary perspective has been ob- 
secured, or not “at all. That Senator 
Chamberlain realizes this as clearly as 
the Californian is hardly to be ques- 
tioned. 

However, there is a lion in the path 
in the person of the president of the 
| United States. He has no more use for 
; Prussianism in America than for Prus- 
sianism on Teutonic soil. He has gone 
into this world war for the express 
purpose of destroying Prussianism. Yet 


here are Theodore Roosevelt and his; 


congressional co-workers demanding 
that in the very act of uprooting Prus- 
sianism abroad we shall proceed to es- 
tablish it in all its sinister glory right 
at home: 

The lion must be driven from the 
‘path. By a frontal attack?- No. That 
were too dangerous. The attack must 
be from the flank or perhaps from the 
rear. And so the distinguished senator 
from Oregon opens fire from a rela- 
tively safe angle with a general charge 
of. inefficiency in every bureau and 
every department of the government of 
which Woodrow Wilson is the head. If 
the country can be made to believe 
Vithis, then it is bound to lose faith in 
Woodrow Wilson. It is bound to falter 
in its adhesion to his cause. It is 
'bound to feel that his policies of what- 
ever sort are open to the most serious 
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If the country can be gotten into this 


frame of mind, the rest of the way}| 


should be relatively easy for the Prus- 
sianists. They cannot hope to win to 
their goal with Woodrow Wilson ob- 


|| structing their course with a secretary 


of war who is a real democrat and not 
one tainted with the spirit of autoc- 
racy. 
the Prussianists. 
from office. 


He must be driven 
In this place must be in- 


stalled some one who has drunk deeply} 


at the fount of kaiserism.- Mr. Roose- 
velt frankly calls for a military man to 
fill this civilian position. 
Miss Nancyism at the head of the mil- 
itary establishment. Blood and iron are 
the essential requirements in the 
Roosevelt estimation. 

So we find a studied attack on Sec- 
retary Baker. Every tory paper in the 
United States is denouncing him day by 
day. Reactionary orators from coast 
to coast are busy sowing seeds of sus- 
picion against him. In.a hundred 


Baker is the first objective of! 


He wants no} 


subtle ways a propaganda ifs in prog: | 


ress, directed against a member of the 
president’s official family who has not 
hesitated to set his foot down firmly in 
opposition to the plans of Mr. Roose- 
velt and others to fasten the Prussian 
system on the United States. 

That these plans are doomed to fail- 
ure we do not doubt. There is not much 
real discussion permitted in this coun- 
try at the present time, but there is 
still enough allowed to bring out the 
truth in relation to this: monstrous 
propaganda which is. headed by the 
former president and supported in sen- 
ate and house by Mr. Chamberlain ana 
Mr. Kahn and their followers. It is 
necessary only that the people should 
understand the real meaning of the 
attacks on the administration. They 
are not directed at the alleged ineffi- 
ciency in the government departments. 
They are directed at the president 
himself. And they are directed at him 
because he is the l#on in the path. It 
is he who stands between the militar- 
ists of this country and the achieve- 
ment of their object in 2 ‘ting Prus- 
sianism wpon our free insritulions. 


f Since the interchange of these notes | | 


Representatives, with both houses in 
attendance? 


of War himself, 


bear himself better in such an emer- 


\fusal to hold the kind of 


of her mg witnesses in the committee 


EPLY MONDAY 


amberlain Committee Will Take | 
Testimony, but Ignores Request| 
“sat Full Congress Be Present 


Secretary Says in Justice to Army | 
He Will Tell Country What Has| 
Been Done by America in War 


By John Temple Graves. 

Washington, Jan. 25.—Secretary 
of War Baker to-day addressed to 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, a note | 
devoid of any resentment over the 
Chamberlain speech of yesterday, re- 


questing the Senator to arrange an 


opportunity for him to make a state- 
ment before the Military Committge. 
further 
that the time and place, be so fixed 
to enable the members of the House 
and Senate, who desired to attend. 

In explanation of the request Secre- 


The Secretary requested 


tary Baker said: 

“I feel that in justice I owe suck 
a statement to the splendid officers | 
and men of the army who have for- 
gotten themselves and labored with | 
self-sacrifice and, as I think, suc- 
cess in the building of the great 
army. 

‘Tt is due also to the great num- 
ber of men of business and affairs 
who have accepted the invitation of 
the War Department to come to 
Washington and have brought their 
business experience, their talent, 
and their jud&ment to the work in 
hand. And I think the people of 
the country are entitled to have, at 
large, a summary of what has been 
been done by~America in the war.” 


HEARING ON MONDAY, 

To this request» Senator Chamber- 
lain, in behalf of the committee, re- 
plied, fixing Monday morning: as the 
time and the Military Committee room 
as the place for the hearing. He 
made neither reference nor provision 
for the Secretary’s wish to hayé pres- 
ent as many members of the House | 
and Senate as are disposed to attend. | ‘ 


there is a very strong sentiment in 
Washington that the suggestion of 
the Secretary of War is most timely 
and appropriate, and that Senator 
Chamberlain has made a mistake, un- 
wittingly perhaps, in not giving it 
the fullest acceptance and making 
provision, for the occasion accord- 
ingly: 

The Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate meet in a small room 
that will seat scareely sixty people | 


outsides of the committee, The occa- } 
sion which Secretary Baker invokeg 
is of national and international in- 
terest and importance, and should be} 
staged accordingly, 


CAPITAL BACKS REQUEST. 

[It is the general sense of the capi- 
tal that our Secretary of War, held in 
highest esteem as an official and a 
statesman, with his department under 
attack should have the opportunity 


for such a hearing in justice to his 
position and character and the vast 
issues involved. The question now 
with an interested, impartial Wash- 
ington is: 

Why not the hall of the Héuse of 


What theme is of more 
burning interest to the people and 
the time, and who is so well qualified 
officially to discuss it as the Secretary 


The Secretary of War is under offi- 
cial arraignment by a great Senator 
of the Republic. The American peo- 
ple are startled and alarmed by the 
allegation so highly sponsored, and 
are eager and anxious for the whole 
truth. 

Senator Chamberlain has never been 
a greater Senator than he is to-day. 
After his great, fearless, high-spirit- 
ed speech he takes an even higher 
yank among American statesmen. He 
has done the Republic great service. 


WILL MEET THE OCCASION. 

There need be no apprehension that 
Secretary Baker will not rise to the 
level of the .opportunity and the oc- 
easion. No official in public life, 
searcely excepting the President, will 


gency than the Secretary of War. To 
dignified scholarship and high ecour-}| 
tesy he adds an eloquence not even | 
surpassed in the White House 

In discussing the committee’s re- 
hearing 
which Secretary Baker has asked for 
Senator Chamberlain said that there 
is no room in the Capitol large 
nough to accommodate all the mem-| 
bers of the Senate and House and} 
such others as might wish to attend. } 

The *committee therefore decided 
not to @-part from its customary rule 


rooy 


Baker Sees a Light, 


;) The nation-wide protest against 
Secretary Baker’s management of 

the War Department has resulted inj 
shaking that official out of his com! 
placency and causing him to take ¢ 
wise but belated step. That step is 
the appointment of Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, of J. P. Morgan & Go., as 
surveyor of all purchases for the 
five army bureaus. 

This action by the Secretary re- 
news attention to a long apparent 
weakness of the Baker regime and 
also emphasizes one of the funda-| 
mental faults of the Administration | 
as a whole. The neglect to use the! 
nation’s best material, the refusal of 
the President and his subordinates 
to call to their assistance men who! 
could rémder invaluable aid, has both | 
arias and perplexed the pub-} 
aCe } 

Mr. Stettinius did marvellous work 
as purchasing agent for the Allies 

_ before this country entered the war’ 
This was, well known at Washington, 
but for ten months the authoritid’ 
have refused to draft him. Nothin) 
has been. plainer than the need g 
Washington of more men like th 
Morgan representative, and while | 
is true that.some extremely comp4, 
tent citizens have been summoned 4 
the service, it is also true that 
vast amount of available materid¢ 
has been overlooked or ignored. _| 

It has seemed as if those in powel 
did not desire to let the whole peo). 
ple play their part in the war. An! 
parently they have preferred to, 

make it more of a party affair than 
an affair of the general public, and 
as a result of this attitude scores of} 
big men brimming over with patriot- 
ism have been kept in the back- 
ground. ; 

Mr. Stettinius comes in late, but 
there is abundant work for him to 
do. He brings invaluable experience, 
great energy, a thorough knowledge 
of the subject and a determination 


_to co-ordinate the several bureaus 


of the War Department that -have 
labored under diverse authority. 
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_ Give Baker A Square Des! 


Although the effect of the attacis 


of Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Cham 


berlain has dwindled to little on the 
public mind to-day; it will, in our 
opinion, be less than little afler Sec- 
retary of War Baker has made an- 
‘swer before the Senate committee. 


His enemies have so persistently 


pounded ‘Secretary Baker that they . 
have clothed him to a certain de- 


gree in am aspect not truly his. 
Secretary Baker is a man of wonder- 
ful ability and this he proved not 
to-day or yesterday, but in every 
day of his splendid career. By sheer 


his manhood and his integrity as a 
@isciple and aid of Tom Johnson in 
the famous ‘Cleveland street car 
battle. + As City Solicitor of Cleve- 


he wou his ‘way to the office of Mayor 


demands that such wo: 
weighed in its totality. | 
totality the work of § 
‘has been good, ex 


“all the attending milits 


_pendous task means, and 

done without a scintilla | 
or an imputing shado 
ness or dishonesty in — 
Neither France nor 
done any such thing 
time. He found the 
ment enmeshed in the | 


while the sudden call of 
the gears and twisted t 
this old rusty machine nig 


equipped and transported to E 
an army ten times as big 
army we had in the Spa 
can. war—and this too wi 


who can’t answer these 


lates |} direct Daxiness that now cen : t 
: at. S of Cleveland against all the monopo- ine department of 
ne ters int nrah speaks ill of Sec- ylistic influence, all the wealth of that ro pe oe hodge-podge. » 
oth |} retar ere is every desire that city. As Mayor he established a nq behold as they say 


the man for the occa- 


e office frankly declar- 
ifist and wholly un- 


wa acquainte War Department and the railroads to a frazzle in their i 
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hate war 
and good-will. Mr. Baker is a 
ifjcal and social imagination, a re- 
a believer in progress. In short, 


man oO 
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REGRETS RIGHT WAS DENIED 


My. Lunn Thinks Secretary Baker 


affairs committee, has written a letter to 
Secretary Baker expressing regret that 
the Senate military affairs committee had 
refused the Secretary’s request to appear 
before the committee under conditions that 


the names of those who wrote the pa- 


municipal electric light plant which 
o-day ensures Cleveland cheap light 
and cheap power and thereby pro- 
motes the commercial ascendenucy of 
the City by the Lakes. He whipped 


then in some magic manner induced 
the very railroad magnates whom 
he had trounced to -build a mag- 
nificent Union Railway Depot for the 
people of Cleveland. These facts 


oratorical gift and the literary man- 


fortably ascertains that 
Baker had installed efficien 
they ‘talked and dream 


found that Secretary Baker 


bring, about the millenni m 
military world.. as 
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erive@tary activities when he sees that war is nec-| | Wom refused to Bive Secretary Baker ees i Ree than War Department will find hos 


essary for the attainment of human justice. 
He is now on a war footing, full-panoplied. 


thetic letters which Senator Chamberlain 
read in the Senate Thursday. t 


ner, a “glory of words” and a pun- 
gency of expression. When he speaks 


‘Yodgement in the public min 
after the echoes of sinister and 
eriticism have’ ¢ 


peo. In conclusion, Reprseentative Lunn said: he says something, when he writes !icious : 
Apr “As a member of the House military he ornaments thought with the lustre Plague the public ear wit 
d tol affairs committee, before whom you'ecan of style. He has a livery~imagina- {rhetorical tintinnabulations 
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ence, f % ; despite what his calumniators may 
edge I od i, . say, he is making good as Secretary 
; YR LALLY of War. . 
pion re The recent congressional invest!- 
feaus f ~f i m gations of the War Department 
have v : must coivince any fair-minded per- 


son of the truthfulness of this state- 
ment. After a month of prying and 
quizzing aiid delving the investi- 
gators unearthed some peccadilloes, 
it is true, but no grievous fault. 
In the immensity of the undertaking 
thrown upon Secretary Baker's shoul- 
ders, the wonder is that the investi- 
gators did not disclose more at which 
‘the howlers could how! and the 
'growlers growl. It is unfair to judge 
‘any great work by some little rela- 
P [tively unimportant detail. Justice 
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= JusT RHAD THIS. 
lf-may be that the War Department 
is responsible forjthe lack of many 

things in certain gantonments. 

But we. have n@® first hand testi- 
mony of any suchj unfortunate laxity. 

Just today twojsturdy young sol- 
diers, one from G@amp Dix and the]. 
other from Camp Wadsworth, visited 
The’ Daily News office for the express 
purpose of letting fs know that there 
was no truth in tha criticism so far as 
they knew. 

Here is about wat each one said, 
almost in the sam@ language: 

“T stopped in togshake hands with 
you and say you haye done fine work 
in supporting the aq inistration. The 
criticism, believe m@ is a lot of bunk. 
Look at me—I’m. a hundred per cent. 
better than I was before I went away. 
I've been sleeping ji a tent all win- 
ter, mind you (this {the Camp Wads- 
worth man) and I’¥e been mighty 
comfortable every minute. The gov- 
ernment has done wonderful things 
for us. I tell you ghere’s no mistake 
about it. Of course there may be a 
hold-up in supplie@ here and there, 
now and then, for R day or two, but 
that’s to be expect@d. Things on the 
whole are just gregt. I’m having the 
time of my life.” : 

We need only 
News knows both 
intimately. 

We know thes¢ 
whereas we don’ 
identity of the pé¢ 
a lot of clippings 
printed in lead peencil—as though we 
might inform. thg spy catchers: 

“When a little§two cent paper in a 
plebian williage fa ttempts to criticise 
men of Brainsg like Rosevelt and 
Chamberlin it istto laugh.” 

The spelling ig not ours. The sor- 

row is. q 

We have not assailed such men as 
Roosevelt and QO amberlain. Indeed, 
urbed by what they 
) that there is much 


afid that The Daily 
bf these young men 


two young men, 
know even the 
son who mailed us 
with these words 


truth in what 
But the needfis for harmony, not 


disruption. 
made, it is not}remarkable, after all, 
in so huge an ,dertaking. What we 
do not believe i that mistakes, when 
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Iffmistakes have been 


Senator Chamberlain and his excel-) 
lent committee have alread: seen the| | 
justification of ‘their ‘investigation. 
They have forced the appointment of 
Mr. Stettinius, a trained and capable ex- 
pert, as head of the war supplies pur- 

\ chasing department. The fact that the 
appointment is miade in order to obviate 
the need of following Senator Chamber- 
jain’s more thoroughgoing program does 
not alter the fact that it. represents a 
certain advance and that this advance |. 
is primarily due the investigation by 
Senator Chamberlain’s committee. It is |) 
a striking tribute to the necessity for 
‘and the good results of that investiga- 

tion. rae) ; 
The investigation has been wholly 

It has been conducted 


a 


with an eye single: to the needs of the 


aD. 
— 
S3 army and of our country. Senator Cham- | 


perlain is a Democrat, just as Secretary 
The committee | } 


- Baker is a Democrat. 


® has fearlessly exposed very grave abuses | 


‘and shortcomings and has taken -con- 
,, structive action to remedy them. Sec-| 
» retary Baker’s testimony shows that, to 
/use the language of Senator Chamber- 
Jain, the President has been misled as 
to the facts. His statements as to the | 
satisfactory condition of things in the 
camps are not in accord with the facts. 
It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to 
get testimony from army officers because 
- they have vividly before their eyes the 
signal punishment inflicted by the ad- | 
ministration on General Wood for fear- | 
leésly telling the truth, and those of us | 
who have examined conditions and know 
how bad they are cannot give our au- 
‘thorities in many cases because we will | 
not expose good officers to punishment 
jn order to save ourselves from.contra- 
diction. : 
‘But certain vitally important facts are f- 
easily attainable. At the very time that) 
Secretary Baker was testifying that the: 
‘army had enough rifles, the governor 61! 


| Mississippi in the public press on Janu-| 
‘ary 17 stated that he had been helpless) 
66 prevent the burning alive of a negro| 
‘pecause the home guards had no rifles 
and because “there are over five hundred 
national guardsmen at Camp Jackson, |, 
but they are equally helpless because 1! 
they have no rifles.” Many deficiencies | 
can be covered up or their existence de-| 
nied, but some cannot thus be concealed. _ 
Anyone can see the wooden cannon and | 
wooden machine guns in the training | 
camps, everyone knows that our army at) 
eal the front has French cannon and French | 
machine guns. Will not Secretary Baker 
state frankly when our own cannon and 
| machine guns will be ready? After one 
year of war we have none. Must we 
wait another year before getting them? 
Caspar Whitney, a responsible man, has’ 
stated lamentable shortcomings of our} 
army at the front. Will not the secre 
tary advise us what steps he has taken | 
to investigate this statement and remedy | 


the shortcomings? \ 
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Pursuing Mr. Baker 


LIE now by the roadside and watch Mr. Baker 
| coursing happily across the next field ahead in 

all that splendid new fur called “ functional re- 
organization ” in the War Department, and I turn 
and look back in despair at all the other ‘‘ organiza- 
tions”? and ‘‘ reorganizations” with which Mr. 
Baker has diverted and baflled his pursuers ever 
since the war began. 

Last April, in company with virtually every other 
moderately humble and moderately teachable per- 
son in the United States, I said that in order to get 
munitions fast it was necessary to have a civilian- 
headed, single-headed new munitions organization, 
as in France and in England. Mr. Baker did not 
seem to think so. However, we pursued him and 
caught up with him and he said, in effect: 

“Wait! Civilians? I am chairman of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and I have authorized the 
members of the Advisory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense to appoint all the civilians 
in the United States to be members of committees 
to advise them and to advise me. I am about to 
make, I am now making, the greatest known re- 
corded use of civilians. This is a great country. 
Give mea chance.” 

What could we do? This is indeed a great coun- 
try. We all sat down and wrote little articles say- 
ing that this is a great country and that no other 
country had ever invented anything quite like those 
committees belonging to the Advisory Commission 
—which was quite true. And we tied a handkerchief 
about our eyes and gave Mr. Baker a sporting 
head-start. And then we took up the scent; and 
we ran; and, not without effort, we caught up with 
Mr. Baker’s organization and examined its achieve- 
ments; and they were not satisfactory; and Mr. 
Baker, in effect, admitted that they were not satis- 
factory; but he said, in effect: 

“Wait! Just as you were coming over the crest 
of that last hill I invented another organization. 
Behold the ‘ General Munitions Board’! Those 
old committees reported to the Advisory Commis- 
sion. This new ‘General Munitions Board’ re- 
ports to the Council of National Defense direct. 
This country has a genius of its own. And now 
we will begin again.” 

What could we do? We began again. We said 
that this country has a genius of its own and is three 
thousand miles wide, while you can go from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh in eight hours, though just what 
that fact has to do with the case is now not quite 
clear; and Mr. Baker took another head-start. 

Again, however, after a sporting length of time 


had elapsed, we were upon him; and the achieve- 
ments of his new organization were’ far from 
satisfactory; and this time we said that surgly, 
after all, a principle which worked between Lofdon 
and Edinburgh would work between Washington 
and Pittsburgh and then between Pittsburgh and 
Indianapolis and then between Indianapolis and St. 
Louis, and so on in short dashes until it had covered 
a country three thousand miles widé;,and-we were 
prepared to find Mr. Baker beaten And apologetic 
and converted; but as we rounded the last hedge- 
row, there he stood, our old friend Br’er Baker, 
grinning from ear to ear and all dressed up in the 
“War Industries Board.” And he said in effect: 
“Foiled again! I have changed the name of the 
“General Munitions Board’ to ‘ War Industries 
Board’ and I have given it some new powers. You 
will understand what these new powers are if you 
will read this announcement, which I hand you, fif- 
teen or sixteen times and if you will watch the opera- 
tions of the ‘ War Industries Board’ for three or 
four months. I have the honor, gentlemen, to wish 
you good morning, and it would hardly be fair or 
patriotic of you to do any hueing and crying after 
me till am well out of sight.”’ 

For the third time, for the third important time, 
we lay by the roadside and watched Br’er Baker 
leaping jauntily into the distance in clothes of a 
cut never before worn by any minister of war on 
earth. We began to be a bit doubtful about these 
War-Department tailors whose chief recommenda- 
tion for their wares appeared to be that they got 
out a new fashion every few months. Neverthe- 
less, as seemed to be our duty, we said the best 
that could be said for the “‘ War Industries Board,”’ 
and the columns of The New Republic and of 
almost all other magazines and newspapers will 
bear this statement out, and we hoped against hope 
that the intricate and laborious idea of a “‘ War 
Industries Board” “ coordinating ”’ the purchasing 
departments of the War Department would turn 
out to be an improvement on the perfectly simple 
and self-proved idea of a separate munitions min- 
istry. And we did not resume our pursuit of Mr. 
Baker for quite a while. 

When we took it up again (I speak now of news- 
paper and magazine correspondents), we were 
joined, soon, by gentlemen from the Senate; and 
these gentlemen were not merely alarmed, they were 
most of them appalled and even panic-stricken by 
what they discovered with regard to our prospects 
in such primary and indispensable matters as ma- 
chine-guns and artillery; and we all ran; and Mr. 
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Baker ran; and, just exactly as on every other 
similar occasion, Mr. Baker broke out at once into 
a lot of new protective colorings in the way of “ or- 
ganization’ and “‘ reorganization.” In rapid sue- 
cession he developed a “‘ War Council” within his 
Department and a “ functional reorganization” 
and a “ Directorship of Purchases.” 

The question now is: Has Mr. Baker earned the 
right to another head-start? Surely the answer 
must be emphatically: No. When a man three 
times in succession has invented a strange and mon- 
strously complicated system which three times in 
succession he has virtually abandoned, he has no 
right to any head-start whatsoever on his fourth. 
This time he should be compelled to open his arms 
to receive at ance the’ one system which in a de- 
mocracy is known to work well for the production 
of munitions, the system tested and triumphant at 
Paris and at London. Mr. Baker’s new doings are 
nothing. but new evasions of the’ central point of 
that system and new efforts to seem to be “ re- 
organizing” the heart and brain of his Depart- 
ment when in reality he is only ‘‘ reorganizing ” its 
arms and legs. 

His ‘‘ War Council ” I have’already discussed in 
these columns... Consisting of military men who 
either have never been purchasers at all or else 
have ceased, for cause, to be permitted to be pur- 
chasers, it manifestly is no step forward whatsoever 
toward a civilian-headed, single-headed munitions 
organization. 

His “ functional reorganization” is an inter- 
nal technical scientific management matter which has 
nothing to do with the one great principle at issue. 
If Mr. Smith lets a contract for blankets and then 
follows up the making of those blankets and in- 
spects them as they are made, he is not working 
in a “ functional” scheme. If the letting of the 
contracts is in the hands of Mr. Jones, and the fol- 
lowing up of them in production is in the hands of 
Mr. Brown, and the inspecting of them is in the 
hands of Mr. Green, then they all of them are 
working in a “ functional” scheme. You could 
have this “ functional” way of doing things inside 
an organization which was essentially right at the 
top. You could have it inside an organization 
which was essentially wrong at the top. It is a de- 
tail, an important detail, but a detail. The big 
thing is the top. The big thing is to be right at the 
top. And Mr. Baker, in naming a “ Director of 
Purchases,’ makes one more move, one more 
evasive move, one more pretended move, toward 
getting a right top. 

He will have a “* Director of Purchases,” but 
of what sort? First, this Director is a military man 
and not a civilian. We shall have civilians still in 
the ‘‘ War Industries Board,” which will continue 
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to exist. That will do fot 4 pretence of civilian con- 
trol. It is powerless, harmless, having no genuine 
executive authority; but it will do for window-dress- 
ing. And in the meantime the “ Director of Pur- 
chases,” sitting actually within the War Department 
while the ‘‘ War Industries Board ”’ is outside, will 
be a military man, bound by precisely the same sort 
of training which made the best military men in 
France and in England fail at precisely that same 
sort of job. 

But, second, this military man will not be given 
even the power which those military men of France 
and of England enjoyed. They at any rate had a 
chance to succeed, so far as their power was con- 
cerned. This ‘‘ Director of Purchases” of ours is 
modeled -after the officials of the old Chinese Im- 
perial Court. He has an overwhelming title and no 
real power at all. He is placed above General 
Wheeler of Ordnance and General Gorgas of 
Medicine and General Goethals of Quartermaster 
Stores and General Squier of Aircraft. Can he 
compel them? He cannot. You cannot compel peo- 
ple who derive their authority from somebody else 
and whom you cannot remove and replace no matter 
how much they flout you. 

Ever since the beginning of the war we have been 
trying to get things done by putting people over 
other people whom they have no power to compel. 
We did it in the committees of the Advisory Com- 
mission. We did it in the General Munitions 
Board. We did it in the War Industries Board. 
And we reached a failure every time. And now 
Mr. Baker is doing it all over again in the Director- 
ship of Purchases and is calling it reform. It is not 
reform. It is a repetition of a failure already sev- 
eral times repeated. 

The gentlemen of the Senate might well say to 
Mr. Baker: 

“Tf we ask you to resign or reorganize, we mean 
really reorganize. We do not mean give us a phan- 
tom of civilian-headed control in the War Industries 
Board. We do not mean give us a phantom of 
single-headed control in the Directorship of Pur- 
chases. Those controls are not controls, and we 
know that they are not controls, and you know that 
they are not controls. The only control worth talk- 
ing about is executive control, control with power 
to hire and fire and compel. We want that kind of 
control, and we want it lodged in one man, and we 
want that one man a civilian. ‘That system, that 
one-civilian-executive system, has worked. Your 
successive systems have not worked. Stop pretend- 
ing to change. Change!” 

Every man with liberal instincts must profoundly 
hope that Mr. Baker will consent to change, and 
will not drive on to final failure and resignation. 
His services to the cause of liberalism, in the matter, 
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for instance, of labor, have been enormous. By 
adopting a reasonable and a friendly and a helpful 
attitude toward labor and toward labor-organiza- 
tions in all the industries which are engaged in work- 
ing for the War Department, he has done more 
than any other man in the United States to keep 
American labor fairly satisfied in its just claims and 
to keep it thoroughly solid, on the whole, for the 
war. Mr. Baker’s labor policy is one of the chief 
reasons for our present national unity. 

That unity is even more important, Lam bound 
to say, than machine-guns. We cannot win without 
machine-guns, but we cannot even stay in the war 
without unity. If certain of Mr. Baker’s critics 
were put in his place, they would outrage and 
alienate enough workingmen and enough other 
people to give us an anti-war majority in the next 
elections. 

Mr. Baker’s policy in the matter of labor and in 
the matter of the project for the immediate adop- 
tion of permanent universal military service and 
in many other matters has been a very great in- 
fluence indeed in persuading the mass of the Amer- 
ican people that this is a democratic war and not a 
militaristic war. It has been a very great influence 
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indeed in persuading the mass of thé American peo- 
ple to continue to support this war. It is an influ- 
ence which, if possible, must be retained at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Baker should really be, like Lord Curzon, 
and like Lord Milner, in England, a “‘ minister with- 
out portfolio.” He isa statesman. He is a states- 
man with a deep insight into popular social feelings 
and with an absolutely sure touch in his dealings 
with those feelings. He is a statesman, and he 
should be given to statesmanship. He is not an ad- 
ministrator. At any rate, he persistently and per- 
versely refuses to adopt the one central simple mani- 
fest principle of administration by which alone our 
greatest administrative task—the production of 
munitions and the organization of our war-indus- 
tries—can be accomplished. 

Why will he be so stubborn? Why will he not 
open his mouth and swallow that pill and appoint a 
genuine executive civilian Director of War Indus- 
tries and stay in Washington and give to that 
Director and to all of us the continued immense and 
invaluable benefit of his liberal-minded social states- 
manship ? 

WILLIAM EIARD. 


To Make the League of Nations Real 


HE recent statement of war aims, first by 
Lloyd George and then by President Wilson, 
produced some of the effects which the advo- 
cates of open diplomacy have always claimed 


on its behalf. They reinforced the military and 
economic codperation of the Allied governments 
with a larger measure of political and moral unity; 
and aided by the peace initiative of the Bolsheviki 
they have undoubtedly widened the breach between 
the pan-Germans and the socialists in Germany. 
So far so good, but it is not enough. Those whose 
chief preoccupation is to obtain some assurance of 
a better international order as a result of the suf- 
ferings and sacrifices of the war, now have to in- 
sist upon a final step, which, if it is adopted, will 
contribute still further to the cohesion of a group 
of sincerely liberal nations and to the disintegration 
of a group of essentially militarist nations. This 
further step consists in proving the sincerity of 
their belief in the idea underlying a League of Na- 
tions by doing what they can to bring it into ex- 
istence now. This idea has since the beginning of 
the war obtained wide and increasing acceptance as 
an idea, but the time has now come when, if it is to 
live and thrive, it must be acted on as well as ap- 
proved and discussed. In order to explain why 
action on behalf of the League of Nations has be- 


come necessary, we shall have to review the political 
history of the war, and thus to bring out the stage 
which has been reached in tke evolution of the idea 
of a league of nations. 

Early in the war the Allies were reluctant to state 
their war aims frankly because of a general dis- 
ability of which the case of Italy is perhaps the best 
example. Italy was at that time cherishing aims 
which could have been interpreted as “ imperial- 
istic.” The difficulty of stating them did not arise 
only from their imperialistic character but also from 
their partial conflict with claims of other Allies 
actual or prospective—Serbia and Greece. They 
did not altogether harmonize with the aspirations 
of the very subject peoples whose cause the Alliance 
was espousing, with the principle of nationality 
which has been proclaimed as the chief political 
boon for which the Allies fight. 

Not only did such conflicts play a part in the fail- 
ure to hold Russia to the Allied cause; it was mainly 
accountable for the military failure to establish the 
“ single front.” The conquest of the Dalmatian 
coast, for instance, was not an aim common to or in 
the interests of the whole Alliance; it was indeed 
opposed by some members of the Alliance. It was 
not indispensable to military defeat of the Central 
Powers; it was merely a special political object, 
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cherished only by one member of the Alliance. 
The ultimate effect of its achievement would have 
been to weaken the Alliance as a whole, not to 
strengthen it. British and French soldiers could 
not be asked to die for an object quite special to 
Italy. The net result of such conflicts was to create 
in some degree an active agent of disintegration 
within the Alliance; in considerable degree a passive 
bar to concentration of effort by the whole group. 

But the process of disintegration was not con- 
fined to encouragement of dissension among the 
separate states of the Alliance. It created cleavage 
among opposing elements within each state. What 
the existence of secret treaties, the reluctance to re- 
state aims, refusals of passports for Stockholm, the 
promotion of the war by reactionary groups ad- 
mittedly hostile to democracy, the increasing in- 
fluence obtained by such groups during the war— 
what all this had done to Russia in the way of 
creating suspicion was also done in lesser degree by 
the same causes in Italy, and even in France and 
England. General Maurice, of the British General 
Staff, has in his report on the Italian reverses de- 
clared that revolutionary unrest behind the line 
must be counted a large factor therein. 

What prompted the Allies to agree to such prom- 
ises, Italy to exact them, a large element of Italian 
opinion to sustain the exaction and European 
opinion as a whole to sanction the principle of 
secrecy in treaty making? The answer is plain. It 
was the national instinct of self-preservation ex- 
pressing itself in the only way in which it could 
express itself under the conditions of international 
anarchy which have hitherto prevailed in Europe, 
in the scramble for national power as the only sure 
foundation of national security. 

In no country of the Allies would imperialist aims 
have had any chance of general sanction unless they 
were defended on grounds of the needs of national 
defense. Italian statesmen, for instance, seeing be- 
fore them nothing but the old Europe of shifting 
Alliances; no hope of national defense save in 
Italy’s own military and naval strength and strategic 
position, desired command of the Adriatic, and so 
needed possession of the Dalmatian coast. But for 
that, these Italian demands would not have been 
presented. Italy said in effect— I have no defense 
but my power; I must have Dalmatia, stations in 
Asia Minor. I am sorry for Serbia, the southern 
Slavs, and the Greeks, but our national safety must 
come first.” And the Allies, knowing that they had 
nothing tangible in the way of guaranties of future 
security except territory to offer Italy as payment 
for her codperation, offered territory, notwithstand- 
ing the risks from the point of view of the present 
and future solidarity of the Alliance. 

But we have not exhausted the cost of their un- 
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dertaking. The same policy which inevitably 
creates conflicting “ imperialist” claims within the 
Alliance, creates also a contrasting unity in bitter- 
end resistance on the part of the enemy. The same 
instinct for national self-preservation which disin- 
tegrates us, unites him. The implied admission 
that the political future of Europe holds nothing 
better than the old competition for power and ter- 
ritory justifies the enemy in fighting to the last for 
the preservation of all he now possesses. If the 
implied forecast is correct, Germany must remain 
preponderantly strong or perish. 


A severely practical question is immediately sug- 
gested as the result of this analysis. Could any 
alternative policy on the part of the Allies have so 
satisfied the Italian instinct of national self- 
preservation as to have prevented an Italian im- 
perialist program from obtaining general support 
by appeal to that instinct? There is only one 
alternative policy that could, given certain circum- 
stances, have accomplished the desired result. If 
the Allies had been able to say to Italy, ‘“‘ We are 
determined to bring into existence a League of the 
Nations. There will be no reversion to the old 
scramble for a favorable balance of power, and you 
need have no anxieties about the naval command 
of the Adriatic, because hereafter our combined 
fleets will be at your disposal for defensive 
purposes.” 

Unfortunately, however, such an offer would not 
have satisfied Italy. It would not have brought 
her into the war, and it would not have been re- 
garded as practical politics by any diplomat in 
Europe. An offer made in those terms would have 
been regarded as childish and derisory. 


We have now reached an ultimate fact in respect 
to the standing of a League of Nations, which its 
advocates must frankly face. In order to secure 
the codperation of a great European state in the 
defense of civilization against a great common 
menace, the Allies had to resort to the old method 
of territorial payment and secret bargaining. The 
mere suggestion of a League of Nations as a prac- 
tical alternative creates instantly in one’s mind, now 
in 1918, an impression of political unreality, 
amateurishness, Utopianism. We are driven con- 
sequently, to one startling conclusion; namely, that 
orthodox statesmanship did not take seriously in 
1915, and does not today, the one policy above all 
others for which America is fighting. That should 
not surprise us, for in a sense Americans have not 
taken it seriously themselves. They have pro- 
posed the League of Nations as a general indica- 
tion of objects, but no “‘ general statement of prin- 
ciples” can be regarded as a policy until definite; 
plans and methods for their application to concrete 


difficulties have been indicated. 
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Concerning Mr. Baker 


It has become very fashionable to rap Baker. 

He has taken Mr. Daniels’ place as the administration’s ¢ 
goat. 5 

This is but natural, since circumstances 
the administration’s biggest job. 

_The wat has compelled him to assume duties and responsib 
ties much greater than those of the entire government in norm: 
times. 

He is now spending about six times as much money as W 
whole cabinet one year ago. : 
For everything the whole cabinet did last year there was 
precedent. ( 
For what Mr. Baker is doing this year there is no preceden 
He has not only organized the greatest army ever assem 
under the American flag, but he has organized it, and equippec 
to engage in battles across the Atlantic Ocean, which is a 
thing for the United States. " 
He has organized it and equipped it in a day of rapid 
change and under conditions which made comparatively new 
standards untrustworthy. cs 
No matter what other blunders and mistakes he may have be 
guilty of, no one can accuse him of underestimating his task 
exaggerating his own ability. , 
At the very outset he backed up against the wall and decla: 
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cae : n to any desire on the part of the 
associationg with a larger volume of 


oublicans to precipitate a partisan 
test. 


Everyone realizes that. mistakes’ should be corrected, and that 
incémpetence should be frowned upon for the sdke_of efficiency. 

Sometimes, however, incompetence arises from confusion rather |p 
than lack of ability, and sometimes it is difficult to trace and 
locate, | 

It is no use getting so excited over blunders as to mistreat in-| 
nocent persons, for the first requisite of efficiency is to place a 
premium on merit. 

Doubtless this consideration’ has influenced Mr. Baker, and 
doubtless some of his moderation is attributable to it. 

In most matters it strikes. us that he has tried to be careful 
and just, and no one can’ doubt the constructive value of such an 
attitude. 

He is not a particularly aggressive man by nature, but is that 
a crying defect, since he must leave the initiative to specialists? 

He was a pacifist three years ago, but hardly more so than 
was President Wilson. 

He still has some theories and fancies with which we can not 
agree, as his opposition to universal military training, for in- 
stance, but they do not necessarily unfit him as an administrative 
official. 

Now, no newspaper has been more outspoken with regard to 
the shortcomings of the war department than The Chronicle 


but The Chronicle has never felt, nor does it now feel, that all 
the blame, or eyen a major portion of the blame, can justly be laid 
at Mr. Baker’s door. 

Perhaps there are men better qualified for the position he occu- 
pies, but up to the present time he seems to have engendered a 
spirit of co-operation and confidence throughout his department 
which is of far more consequence than the minor errors that have 
been made, and this, at least, should count heavily in his favor. 
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OOSEVELT IS F IGHTING FOR ROOSEVELT 


That “Colonel” Roosevelt, in his attack on the government’s 
‘war administration, is fighting, not for the victory of the Unit-| 
P ed States and its allies in the great war, but for the Republican 
Party in the next congressional elections and for himself in 
_ 1920, is becoming apparent even to those who did not wish to 

think so a few days ago. | 

No one can read the issues of hide-bound Republican or- 
gans of Saturday and yesterday and fail to see the signs of this. 

In hailing the ex-president as the returned prodigal son of the | 
G. O. P. and forecasting his advancement from that dubious 
status to the honor of being the head of the paternal house and 
leader of its reunited clans; in the jubilation of such headlines 
as “Colonel opens congress fight with a smash,” “All cheer ex- 
president as foremost citizen of the world,” and in the featur- | 
ing of his characteristically Rooseveltian attacks on the men 
w 0 are trying to lead America to victory against brave foes | 
abroad and sneaking traitors at home; the end and aim of his | 
sensational and Quixotic raid upon Washington are only too | 
clearly confessed, only too shamelessly paraded in the sight 
of the nation. 

How long is this selfish seeker for personal aggrandize- 
ment to be permitted to go on with the vicious pro- 
gram indicated in his Army and Navy Club tirade? On that; 
‘oceasion he said, ‘““When you go before the people, tell-the ! 
truth even if it-is painful.” In other words this politician, who 
has achieved the reputation of being the most reckless and un-| 
truthful public man in the history of the country, proposes to 
go on heralding before the world that distortion of fact, that 
exaggeration and pervesion of reality which he calls the truth, 
“even if it is painful,” that is, even if it offends the patriotic | 
sentiment of the people and endangers the allied cause. That 
is what this whole wretched crusade of the amateur military 

critics and wartime muckrakers does more surely than all the 
“war counsels of the Teutonic allies. And° what can be done 
about it? 

There is ore way to discourage this base attempt to make 
partisan capital out of the nation’s crisis, to coin rallying 
phrases for the next political campaign from dishonest and 
fake probes directed at the country’s real or alleged extremity 
In its prosecution of the war—that is to visit it with public con- 
demnation. Let all loyal citizens, including that decent part 
of the Republican party which has long ceased to regard 
Roosevelt as anything but a humbug and a menace, make it 


known in every way possible, by frowning them down, by} 


talking them down, that attacks on the government in these 


_times are unpopular—that they cannot succeed. When this 


becomes apparent they will cease, because there is nothing {| 


back of them but the unworthy wish to climb to party and per- 
onal triumph over the wreckage of the war plans and policies* 
f the administration. A 
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JANUARY 29; 1918. 


MR. BAKER’S STATEMENT. — 


The strongest point made by Secre- 
tary Baker in his defense yesterday 
was his statement that the decision to 
adopt the rechambered Enfield rifle 
was reached at a conference at which 
Generals Pershing, Scott, Bliss, Cro- 
zier and Kuhn were present and that 
they were unanimous. At the time 
the decision was reached, however— 
some time in May or June, we be- 
Hieve—those officers who realized the 


‘war may well have been ready to 
‘support any reasonable proposition in 


order to put an end to the arguing 
and get started at doing something. 

There does not appear to be the 
same explanation of the machine-gun 
delay and other subjects of criticism. 
The main argument of the secretary 
appears to rest on the enormous 
amount of work which the War de- 
partment has accomplished and the 
plea that, because of its magnitude, 
minor faults should be overlooked. |, 

It is in this connection that he made 
the statement that we will have 500,- 
000 men in Brance early in the year. 
‘Here again comes out the singular 
confusion of mind in the War depart- 
ment which has cost it so much pub- 
lic confidence. Last week the country 
Heard from General Sharpe that it 
was worth while to call out men 
faster than they could be properly 
housed and clothed, even at the cost 
‘of some lives, in order to impress 
Germany. Yet Mr. Baker says that 
General Pershing considers it of the 
utmost importance that nothing 
should be said or printed regarding 
¢he number of men we are sending 
abroad lest Germany learn, and as @ 
matter of fact, the utmost precaution 
has been taken to suppress any news 
of troop movements. Having thus as- 
serted the great importance of keep- 
ing the matter secret, Mr. Baker 
calmly announces that the number 
“which we will have in France will 
soon reach 500,000. That, of course, 
43 the one essential bit of information 
which will be of the utmost impor- 
‘%tanee to Germany if German agents 
in this country have any means he 
‘setting it to Berlin. If it were pos- 
sible to throw 500,000 American 
against a sector where the German 
have prepared to receive only two 0} 
three divisions, we should have a nea) 
surprise for them. 

Of course, every senator and every 
newspaper and every citizen who ha& 
een watching matters knows that 
the regular army’s authorized war 
strength is 450,000 men and that it 
‘vas recruited nearly to full ranks 
last summer. And, of course, all have 
noticed that for some time little has 
teen heard about any regular army 
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| 
Today’s Hearing Shifted to a, 
Room in Senate Building 
Seating 500 Persons. 


CHAMBERLAIN GIVES ORDER 
‘Chairman Deluged with Re- 
quests to Allow All to Hear 

Secretary’s Statement. 


BUREAU CHIEFS ARE NAMED 


Ayers, Maltbie, McKay, and Wil, 
loughby in Supply Department | 
—Authority for Stettinius. | 


Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—So 
accommodate the throng that wishes to 
hear Secretary Baker, 
ance before the Senate Military Affairs 


as to 


in his appear- 


Committee tomorrow, Senator Chamebr- 
lain, Chairman of the committee, de- 


cideqd tonight, to have the event staged 


in the hearing room of the Senate office 
building. In this room, which easily 
acconimodates 500 persons, oceurred the 
historic drawing, last June, for the} 
selectivé draft. | 

Secretary Baker wanted to make his | 
statement in some place other than the} 
restricted hearing room of the Military J 
Affairs Committee so that many mem: 
bers of the House and Senate could § 
hear what he had to say. Ho exjlained | 
to Senator Chamberlain that he hoped | 
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AROOSEVELT IS FIGHTING FOR ROOSEVELT | 
“That “Colonel” Roosevelt, in his attack on the government’s 
war administration, is fighting, not for the victory of the Unit- 
‘ed States and its allies in the great war, but for the Republican 
Party in the next congressional elections and for himself in 


1920, is becoming apparent even to th : 
. 0) . 
think so a few days ago. se who did not wish to 


No one can read the issues of hide-bound Republican ae 


gans of Saturday and yesterday and fail to see the signs of this 
Tn hailing the ex-president as the returned prodigal son of i 
G. O. P. and forecasting his advancement from that dubious 
status to the honor of being the head of the paternal house and 
qeager of its reunited clans; in the jubilation of such headlines 
as Colonel opens congress fight with a smash,” “All cheer ex- 
president as foremost citizen of the world,” and in the featur- 


ing of his characteristically Rooseveltian attacks on the men | 


who are trying to lead America to victory against brave foes | 


abroad and sneaking traitors at home; the end and aim of his 
sensational and Quixotic raid upon Washington are only too 
clearly confessed, only too shamelessly paraded in the sight 
of the nation. é 

How long is this selfish seeker for personal aggrandize- 
ment to be permitted to go on with the vicious pro- 
gram indicated in his Army and Navy Club tirade? On that 
occasion he said, ‘“‘When you go before the people, tell the 
truth even if it-is painful.” In other words this politician, who 
has achieved the reputation of being the most reckless ona un- 
truthful public man in the history of the country, proposes to 
go on heralding before the world that distortion of fact, that 
pee ration and pervesion of reality which he calls the truth, 
“even if it is painful,” that is, even if it offends the patriotic 
sentiment of the people and endangers the allied cause. That 
is what this whole wretched crusade of the amateur military 
critics and wartime muckrakers does more surely than all the 
war counsels of the Teutonic allies. And° what can be done 
about it? 

There is one way to discourage this base attempt to make 
partisan capital out ofthe nation’s crisis, to coin rallying 
phrases for the next political campaign from dishonest and 
fake probes directed at the country’s real or alleged extremity 
In its prosecution of the war—that is to visit it with public con- 
demnation. Let all loyal citizens, including that decent part 
of the Republican party which has long ceased to regard 
Roosevelt as anything but a humbug and a menace, make it 


known in every way possible, by frowning them down, by/ 


talking them down, that attacks on the government in these 
times are unpopular—that they cannot succeed. When this 


becomes apparent they will cease, because there is nothing | 


back of them but the unworthy wish to climb to part 

: B y and per- 
Sonal triumph over the wreckage of the war plans and Acliciee 
of the administration. fe 
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The strongest point made by Secre- 
tary Baker in his defetise yesterday 
was his statement that the decision to 
adopt the rechambered Enfield rifle 
was reached at a conference at which 
Generals Pershing, Scott, Bliss, Cro- 
zier and Kuhn were present and that 
they were unanimous. At the time 
the decision was reached, however— 
some time in May or June, we be- 
Ueve—those officers who realized the 
iwar may well have been ready to 
isupport any reasonable proposition in 
order to put an end to the arguing 
and get started at doing something. 

There does not appear to be the 
same explanation of the machine-gun 
delay and other subjects of criticism. 
The main argument of the secretary 
appears to rest on the enormous 
amount of work which the War de- 
partment has accomplished and the 
plea that, because of its magnitude, 
minor faults should be overlooked. 

it is in this connection that he made 
the statement that we will have 500,- 
000 men in Brance early in the year. 
‘ere again comes out the singular 
eonfusion of mind in the War depart- 
ment which has cost it so much pub- 
lic confidence. Last week the country 
jeard from General Sharpe that it 
was worth while to call out men 
faster than they could be properly 
housed and clothed, even at the cost 
of some lives, in order to impress 
Germany. Yet Mr. Baker says that 
General Pershing considers it of the 
utmost importance that nothing 
should be said or printed regarding 
the number of men we are sending 
abroad lest Germany learn, and as 4 
matter of fact, the utmost precaution 
has been taken to suppress any News | 
of troop movements. Having thus as- 
serted the great importance of keep- 
ing the matter secret, Mr. Baker 
calmly announces that the number 
which we will have in France will 
soon reach 500,000. That, of course, 
4s the one essential bit of information 
which will be of the utmost impor- 
tance to Germany if German agents 
in this country have any means of 
‘setting it to Berlin. If it were Dos- 
sible to throw 500,000 Americans 
against a sector where the Germans 
have prepared to receive only two or 
three divisions, we should have a neat 
surprise for them. 

Of course, every senator and every 
newspaper and every citizen who has 
been watching matters knows that 
the regular army’s authorized war 
strength is 450,000 men and that it 
“vag recruited nearly to full ranks 
last summer. And, of course, all have 
noticed that for some time little has 
‘been heard about any regular army 
eamps in this country except on the! 


‘Mexican border. There is a great deal | 
of news about national army camps 
and national guard camps, put the 
+egular army camps have about disap- 
peared. All know, too, that at least 
one full national guard division has 
reached France, and all have heard of 
ether national guard units over there 
which probably mean the arrival of 
more divisions. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that the secretary astonished 
the senators by his statement or that 
any have been without information as 
to the magnitude of the wofk which 
the department has been doing. The 
most astonishing thing is the secre- 
tary’s own mind, which appears to 
‘be hopelessly unadaptable to condi- 
tions of war. ‘ 

Public confidence in Secretary 
erably weakened by the information 
which has come out during the last 
few weeks, 1s not likely to be restored 
easily. But if the President is deter- 
gained to retain Baker, those who 


be turned over to stronger hands 
must give way. We cannot afford to 
quarrel. The reorganization which 
already has been made in the War de- 
yartment since this investigation has 
started promises immense gains. The 
appointment of Mr. Stettinius indi- 


heen fully vindicated by the reorgani- 
gation which it has brought about, 


whether Baker stays or g0es. 
Sei ea ree SS 


Baker, never very strong and consid-| 


have been urging that the department | 


cates a complete revolution in Demo-} 
cratic thought. The investigation has | 


HVE BAKER CHAN 
TO STATE HIS CASE] 
BEFORE BIG CROWD 


Today’s Hearing Shifted to a 
Room in Senate Building 
Seating 500 Persons. 


CHAMBERLAIN GIVES ORDER 


“Chairman Deluged with Re- 
quests to Allow All to Hear 


Secretary’s Statement. 


BUREAU CHIEFS ARE NAMED 


Ayers, Maltbie, McKay, and Wil- 
loughby in Supply Department 
—Authority for Stettinius. 


Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—So 
accommodate the throng that wishes to 
Baker, 
ance before the Senate Military Aftairs 


as to 


hear Secretary in his appear- 
Committee tomorrow, Senator Chamebr- 
de- 
cided tonight, to have the event staged 


lain, Chairman of the committee, 


in the hearing room of the Senate office 


building. In this room, which. easily 
accommodates 500 persons, oceurred the 
historic drawing, last June, for the 
selective draft. \ 

Secretary Baker wanted to make his 
statement in some place other than the | 
restricted hearing reom of the eared 
Affairs Committee. so that man; ema 
bers of the House and Senate could} 
hear what he had to say. Tic exjlained 
to Senator Chamberlain that he hoped | 
the hearing would not he confined to 
the Military Affairs Committee, ' 

Senator Chamberlain was deluged with I 
requests today by \lembers of Congres} 
and officials outside Congress to hare 
the- Secretary's appeaArance it a roan} 
large enough to accommodate a crowd i 
The Senator sdid he would take it upoul 
hiinself, without conferring with thelp 
other members of the committee, ‘I 


have the hearing in the Senate office | 
building. j 
The Oregon Senator had no idea as to} 
the trend of Mr. Baker's statement } 
‘before the committee, he said. Hh 
“The Secretary asked to be alloweill 
to appear before the committee and they 
request was granted,”’ said Senatot | 
Chamberlain. ‘It may he that tfter hi i 
statement the Senators will have nj) 
questions to put; again they may wal | 
to know something more about thing}} 
he touches upon. I do not know.” 
Secretary Baker is expected to mn 


nearly the entire day on the stand, {4 
it is believed likely that, after his stat 
ment, various Senators will haye que 
tions to ask. For one thing, the a 
pointment of Edward R. Stettinius 4 
Surveyor General Supplies, along wit 
the appointments of Ir, MeRoberts 
the Supply Division of the Ordnance 
partment, and: Mr Bisenman to tit 
Supply Division of the Quartermast® 
General’s Departiment, has aroused (Be 
interest. of the Military. Affairs Com 
| mit-tee. Some members wish to kn 
what difference in the actual conty, 
supply work the. three appointrs 
make. 

At the Capitol the three appointments 
while arousing no criticism as to th 
individuals, are regarded by some leader| 
as falling into line with the idea con 
veyed in the Chamberlain War Cabine 
bill, except that authority to act is nod 
vested in the appointees. The War 
Cabinet bill, which the President andi 
Mr. Baker oppose, it was pointed out to- 
day, would give adequate authority to 
three men such as those just appointed 
to the War Department, to have jurisdic- 
tion over the entire supply purchasing | 
for the army, navy, and the Shipping | 
Board. | 

One Democratic Senate Jeader said 
tonight that while the War Cabinet bill | 


a fair prospect that the 
W create a Director of Munitions might 
me Dass. 


to hear from home,” said this Senator, 
‘The folks,.back home are writing to 


Department. 


dent know about it.” 

The battle in the Senate over the War 
Cabinet bill is scheduled to come up on 
Tuesday, when the bill is expected to be 
reported out from the Military Affairs 
Committee. After it has been disposed 
of, one way or the other, the Munitions 
pill will take the stage. 


might be beaten, as a result of the op- 
position of the President, there was still | 
measure to | 


‘““ Members of Congress are beginning | 


the President, too. to let him know that | 
they want something done with the War | 
They do not want to lose} 
the war and they are letting the Presi- | 


{ 
} 
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SEORMRARY, BAKER SPEAKS TO 
| ALL AMERICANS 
Secretary of War Baker spoke to 
the people of this. entire country on 
| Monday when he addressed the Sen* 
ate Military Affairs Committee and 
n made reply to the critics of the War 
g Department and ithe critics of the 
| Wilson administration, who had been 
talking and ranting for a week ofr 
two about the need of ‘“‘steaming up” 
‘DER -the work of the administration as 
far as the prosecution of the war is 
concerned and who had been inti- 
mating that the department of war 


va 
Oo 
= “= 


Re- had “fallen down.” 
rai Without reserve, with a. candor | 
; and a directness that marked him as 

= a man who knows what he is talking 


about and is familiar with his work, 

i Secretary Baker gave an idea of the 

MED | comprehensive task that had been 
undertaken by the war department, 

of the tremendous advancement that 


| had been made, of the aim to protect 

nent | the jlives and heath, aye, and tho 
is. morals ef the ‘boys in uniform, both 
| in the cantonments of this country 

and abroad, ‘Without qualification 

he asserted ithat if there was any 

a8) to ease of a soldier being neglected 
shes to when sick, or being abused, or not 
ppear- _receiving proper care and attention 
Affairs) | and treatment, he was the first man 
amebr- | that wanted ‘to know of it. There 
3e, de- have been a tew cases of this kind, | 
staged | he said, but they were isolated cases: 
office | and in each instance the officers o1 
easily | | the physicians responsible had been | 
Ped the courtmarshalied, dismissed from the 
| service. He also adtied with a flash 

oe hey of the eye that he lad recommended 


that the men guilty of such careless- 


4 I 

ce his} Ena indiirarencemoi=penlect ‘es 
' | ness or indifference or neglect, be 

an the} |-imprisoned, Notwithstanding the 

Ailitary | thousands of men who had been taken 


"mem: from civil life and placed in the can- 


tonments, there have ibeen, she as- 


could 


Jlained | gerted, not more than a dozen and 
hoped half complaints from ‘all sources of 
ae Ji! \.arueclive carelessness or neglect 


The. secretary. replied specifically 
that the cases referred to by Senator 
Chamberlain, in his spectacular 
speech last week, and said that ihe 
| had asked the senator for the names 


f pi of the men whose letters the, senator 
¥ | had read, ‘because I want to find out 
y9}, | who was guilty of this inhuman 
al treatinent sin order to punish them,’? 
fe) i: fie added that Senator Chamberiain 
i j | had promised to supply him with the 
d So) | names, tothe end that he mignt con- 
t duct. his‘own investigation into tlie 


conditions complained off, 

Speaking wenerally, the secretary 
pointed out that the work of prepar- 
ing for our active participation in the 
; war had gone on as rapidly as could 

bo oxpected, and more rapidly than 
any one thought a lew months ago, 
it could be done. He said that jieo- 
ple generally, as well as the men 
intimately connected with the prose- 
ecution of the war, were becoming 
anxious for results, that 3 sort of 
neryous tension shad commenced to 
be felt, and he conyeyet to every 
hearer in the big committee room 
that this was the time for restraint 
to be exercised and for confidence to 
remain unimpaired. 


= eases So eee 


SINGSTON DAILY LEADER 


i well fed, well armed and well trained, 


———— nr, Baker ait not take advantape 
of the opportunity to hit personally 
at those prominent men who had 
been attacking the War Department 
and the Wilson admisistration and 
Wio. had been making fiery speeches, 
well calculated to destroy confidence. 
He appeared, stated his facts in an 
impersonal way, made more of an 
impress by the comprehensive man- 
her in which he arrayed his facts 


‘and by ihis calm businesslike way of 


Speaking, than if he had bristled 
with indignation and sought to raise 
the roof of the senate chamber with 
his thunderous tones. 
The appearance of tne secretary 
and the masterly manner in whieh 
he” accepted the challenge thrown 
down by the critics.of the adminis- 
tration, will necessary make a, deep 
impression on ~ the people of the 
country and will make clear that the 
Wilson administration is far from 
uSgring: any one to rush to Washing- 
ton to “steam things up,” that it i8 
doing everything possible to prepare 
for a successful drive by American 
forees when the time for that Neate 
‘arrives, that meanwhile, it is doing 
all that can ‘be done to keep condi 
tions as nearly normal as possible ai 
home and ‘that ithe boys who leays 
their homes for the cantonments are 
being well looked after, well clothed, 


that their health dis being guarded 
and their spiritual and moral wel- 


| fare, thanks to the Y. ‘M. C. A., the 
‘Knights of Columbus and the Cor- 


mittee on Army Morals, all of which 


,are at work in the interests of the 


boys, with the approval and under 
the supervision of the War Depart-| 
ment, is being safeguarded. : 
If any citizen perturbed by ah 
lirades of Theodore Roosevelt last 
week, or Senator Chamberlain; had 
commenced to ‘think that perhaps, 
after all, something was amiss, such ; 
citizen may now, in the face of the; 
calm, business-like, coor MON-sSense |< 
statement of Mr. Baker, be_reassured, |; 
We will all have more confidence | 
in the government, more Sone o peat 
in the Wilson administratian, as a! 
result of the appearance of Mv. Baker 
before the Senate Committee cr 
Military Affairs, on Monday. 
———-—0. 
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500 000 MEN IN Freurg 


‘ 
} 
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a Secretary of War tales 
hours trying to outline 
America’s share i are in war 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| OS WALL alas 
“Ghia aaa tale of difficulties encountered and 
overcome when the much advertised 
answer to Chamberlain is given. 


Gionrevdb ede Senate rhilttauy ce committee eee hea romanti¢ 
| 


By the Associated Press, 
London, Jan. 28.—A dis- 
|} patch to the Exchange 
Telegraph from Amsterdam 
Says the Deutsche Tages- 


German people to revolt 
against the present regime. 


SAYS BERLIN IS KEPT IN DARK 
| AS TO PREPARATIONS BY U. S. 


Fi contingent of American forces sent 


AY CARS 


“We, too,’ says. this 
pan-German organ, “have 
a Judas among. us today. 
He appears in the red coat 
and mantle of Germany’s 
hangman. Who will save 
Germany from these trait- 
ors but the German peo- 


| 
| 
| 
zeitung openly calls on the | 
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People of culture refinement and 
education invariably PREFER 
Deities to any other cigarette 


Spagypss 


CONDITION; NO 


Twenty Five Cents 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


COAL OR FOOD 


AND JAILS ARE OVERCROWDED 


By the Associated Press. 

Madrid, Jan. 28.—It is not easy to 
see any silver lining to the clouds that 
the great:war-has brought over Spain. 
Food has increased enormously in 
price and coal is terribly dear and vir- 
tually unobtainable. Wages have been 
reduced and strikes and troubles are 
occurring in all parts of the country. A 
long drought in the south, which lasted 
all autumn and part of the winter, ruin- 
ed the crops. Snows have frozen fruits 
and vegetables and many cattle have 
died of hunger from scarcity of grazing. 

Misery is great in small towns and 
Madrid streets are full of beggars. 
Every day the newspapers record 
deaths from hunger and cold. Prisons 
are reported to be full in some towns, 
so that no further arrests can be made, 
although crimes against person and 
property continue. 


SS ah ar Fc 


are patroled at night by special police 
to protect life and property. Scarcity 
of coal, gasoline and cotton must soon 
shut down many factories in Castile 
and Catalonia. For this situation the 
monarchy has been criticized for some 
time, even among the army and nobles. 
In some places monarchical politicians 
and former ministers are turning re- 
publican agitators. 

The juntas de defensa or defense 
board of the army, which now includes 
juntas of sergeants and corporals, al- 
though they started as commissioned 
Officers’ bodies only, are continually in- 
tervening in politics. 

The Conservatives are extremely dis- 
satisfied at having been dismissed from 
power recently by the king, without 
any justification, they say. The king 
hesitated to issue a decree dissolving 
the Cortez, as he feared ‘that new elec- 
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FRESH OUTBREAKS 
AMONG TEUTONS 


Shortage of flour rations in Bo- 
hemia leads to riots, says 
Zurich report. 


TROOPS ARE CALLED OUT 


Industrial disturbances in Rhein- 
ish Prussia grow alarming, 
dispatches reveal. 
(Continued from first page.) 


French flying squadron in a daylight 
raid over Germany, all the fliers return- 
ing safely to their bases. 


Riot in Prague. 

Zurich, Jan. 28.—Three thousand per- 
sons took part in a riot in a suburb on 
Prague on Friday against reduction of 
the flour rations, a Vienna dispatch 
says. Shop windows were smashed and 

he mob had begun to plunder the 


eae nen acerca 


ONCE ACCUSED AS 
CROOK, NOW SUES 
UNT 


Alexander McCauley starts court 
action against accusers for 
\ 
nearly million, 


IDENTITY WAS CONFUSED 


Arrested in Saint Louis a year 
ago on charge of being 
notorious criminal, 


MANAGED TO PROVE INNOCENCE 


—_- 
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SHIPPING CONTROLLER NAMED | 


H. H. Raymond to have charge of all 


ocean traffic in New York. 


By the Associated Press. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 28.—H. H. 
Raymond, president of the Clyde and 
Mallory steamship lines, was named 
by the shipping board today control- 
er of shipping for the port of New 
York. He will be given charge of 
all shipping board traffic entering 
and leaving the port. 

Mr. Raymond is president of the 
American Steamship association and 
is a member of the general committee 
on shipping named by the council 
of national defense to advise the gov- 
ernment on shipping matters. 

Although he will have no super- 
vision of ships other than those own- 
ed or operated by the shipping board, 
Mr. Raymond will co-operate with 
the New York war port board, headed 
em rr 3 en B= 
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COST OF MILK 
CONSUMER IS CUT 
HALF CENT QUART 


Grade A to be sold during Febru- 
aty at 163% cents, instead 
of 17 cents. 


PRICES APPLY TO STATE 


Grade B also lowered one cent 
for pints and half cent for 
quarts, ruling. 


PERMITS SALE OF LOOSE MILK 


“Eras jec believe children will suf- 


| 
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PRINKLERS) 


FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET 


95.1% Assurance 
Against Fire 
The National Fire Protection 
Association states that from 
1897 to 1912, outof13,500fires 
in sprinkler-equipped build- 
ings, 63.2% were extinguished 
by sprinklers and 31.9% held 
in check. A total saving of 
95.1% by sprinklers. Is your 
property protected? 


ning at eniiniene through shortage of 
electric power. The theaters threaten 
general strike, because they are so 
highly taxed and receipts are so poor. 
he streets of the capital, unlighted, 


radical and Germanophile elements, 
German propaganda being now credited 
with spending from $1,200,000 to $1,- 
400,000 a month in Svain. Eventually, 
| however, the decree was issued. 


Enemy U-boat 
sinks steamer; 
twelve are lost 


Yankees sail over enemy lines, 
drop bombs and return amid 
hail of shells. 


London, Jan. 3 steamship 
Cork has been torpedoed. Seve en pas- 
sengers and five members of the crew 
were lost. 

The Cork torpedoed - without 
warning. The torpedo struck her ami. 
ship and she sank in five Punatess 
Many of the passengers were in their 
berths at the time. 

The survivors were landed at a port 
of western England. 


Was. 


; was built 
She was 


1,279 tons gross 
in 1899. 


4970 


The Cork, 
at Port Glasgow 
owned in Dublin. 


Dunkirk gets permission to 

municipal pete running. 

Special to The B o Expresy, 
Dunkirk, Jan. 28,—Orders permit- 
ting the confiscating of 
the municipal water and electric plant 
running were received by the local 
fuel] administration this afternoon. 
With less than a week’s supply on 
hang and no assurance of receiving 
any coal soon, the plant officials ap- 
pealed to the local board, with the re- 
sult that State Administrator Wiggins 
wired today to keep the plant running 

and confiscate coal if necessary. 
Mayor Pierce, the water board and 
jJocal fuel administration met in the 
morning to formulate a plan of action. 


~ FUNERAL MISHAP IN COURT 


Driver claims his A neoniine carrying | 
bearers was ditched by another car. 


By the Associated Press. 
Lockport, Jan. 28.—The near-collision 
between a Ford car and an anto Car- 
ying bearers to a funeral at Niagara 
Walls on November i6th last, was the 
panse of a damage actien brovght to 
trial before Judge. Norman D. Fish in 
bounty court this afternoon. The p'ain- 
tiff is Frank Pietak of Niagara Falls, 


Butt 


owner and driver of the funeral auto, | 


pnt the defendant is the Niagara Smelt- 
ing company of Niagara Falls, owner 
of the Ford. 

The funeral party was on the way 
to Riverside cemetery, according to the 
plaintiff, and reached the narrow bridge 
Inver the railroad at Devil’s Hole when 
it met the Ford car driving at high 
speed, ~Pietak claimed he was forced to 
ditch his car to avoid a collision. AN 
the passengers were thrown out. He 
asks $500 for personal injuries and $250 
for damages to his car. 
denies causing the mishap. 

One juror was absent and the trial 
proceeded with eleven men in the box 

a NOT UMN UT 
Arrested as enemy alien. 

New York, Jan. 28.—Otto Mawiwitz, 
an electrical engineer formerly employ- 
ed at the German wireless stations in 
Japan and at Sayville, N. Y., was ar- 


wi 


rested as an enemy alien by the police | 


‘here today. after he had been seen loit- 
ering in the Pennsylvania railroad 
station. 


coal to keep} 


The defense | 


| U. §. patrol ship on rocks. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 28.—An 
American patrol boat was today re- 
ported to the navy department ashore 
on a rock in European waters. The 
vessel went aground during a fog on 
January 25th. There was no loss of 
life or iniury to the crew. The vessel 


will probably have to be abandoned. 
Bee aU al gee setae 


THE WEATHER. 


U. S Department of Agriculture, 
Local Office, Weather Bureau, 
i Buffalo, Jan, 2. 
Wind velocity of less than ten miles an’ hour 
and amounts of precinitetion «f less.than,..01 
of an inch are not included injthis report, 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: 
Ohservatious taken’ at the Same moment of 
time (8 p.m., 75th meridian) at the 
named: 


Place of 
Observation, 


"[eA “pum 


‘aInyessd Ws, 


Clear 
Cloudy 


o>. 


Abilene, f 
Albany, N. Y:, 
Alpena, Mich 
Atlantic City, 
B 


Mas 
Lex 


Core 


Cleveland, O. . 
Denver, Col 
Des Moines, Ia.. 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn .. 
Escanaba, Mich 
Galveston, Tex . ns 
Grand Haven, Mich.. 
Green Bay, Wis...... 
Hatteras, N. C.. 
Havre, Mont, 
Helena, Mont. 
Huron, 8. D. 
Jacksonville, Fla ... 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Louisville, Ky .. 
Marquette, Mich 
| Memphis, Tenn 
| Miles City, Mont..... 
} Milwaukee, Wis..... 
} Minneapolis, Minn 
Moorhead, Minn 
New Orleans, La.... 
New York, N. Y 
| Norfolk, Va. .... 
| North Platte, Neb 


| Oklahoma, Ok. 


Cloudy 
Snow 
Snow 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Fair 
Fair 
Snow 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Rain 
Snow 
Rain 
Clear 
Clear 
Snow 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Snow 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 


C’oudy 
Cl ar 
Cl udy 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Clear 
Snow 
Snow 
Cloudy 
Ccar 
C ear 
Snow 
C'ear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Suow 
Snow 
Clear 


l, 
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Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pierre, S. D. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Portland, Ore, la 
Raleigh, N. C........ 
|Rapid City, &. 

| Roswell, N. M.. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake, 

San Diego, C 

San. Pranci 

} Sault Se 

Shreveport, 

Tampa, Fla. 

‘oledo, O. 
Washington, D, 
Willisto 0, N. D. 


Batt eford, 8 an 

Calgary, Alta ......- 

Edmonton, A.ta 

Faiher Point, Que... 

Medicine Hat, Ata... 

| Minnedosa, Maz .... 

Montrea , Que 

Parry Sound, Ont.... 

Po t Arthur, Ont.. 

| P ince A bert, 

| Qu’ Appelle, 

Quebec, Que .. 

Stonecliffe, Ont . 

Swift Current, As: 

Sydney, C. B. 

Toronto, Ont 

White River. 

Winnipeg, Man : NW_ 16 
LOCAL OBSHRVATIONS. 

§ a.m.—Tempera ue, 5; humdity, 89; pre- 
cipitation, .12; wind dir., B; vel., 26: weather, 
cloudy. 

12 noon—Temperature, 
| cipitation, 0; wind dir., 
cloudy. 

8 p.m.— 
cipitation, T 
light snow. 

Highest temperature, 29; 
st temperature, 1; 
itation, .12; ap 34, 
29th—Sunrise, 7.34 &.m.; 


Se, 


14; 
B; vel., 
humidity, $6; pre- 

vel 49» weather 


14, 225 


mperatur,e 25; 
; wind dir., Sw 
| 


Pre 


Jan. 5.24 


sunset, 


moon rices tonight at 8. 43 p. fit. 
. CUTHBERTSON. 


a 


rage 


A nutricious, healthful, soft drink, Made from grain 


and hops. 


er cc Ny " 
| i 


unt 
i inn Ht 
EGGS 

Cardinal—Eggs poached on toast 
with lobster sauce. 

Chipolata—Eges shirred with chest- 
nuts, onions, sausage and mush- 
room sauce, 


Serve with CERVA 


A true tonic. 


You can get CERVA at grocers’, at druggists’, in fact 


at all places where 


good drinks are "sold. 


LEMP Manufacturers ST. LOUIS 


Distr$xtor 


'§. LIPOWICZ Buffalo, No Ye 


stations | 


humidity, 90; pre- | 
20; weather, | 


p.roy;. houzs.of sunshine, 9 hours oY ninutes; 


The rioters were aienersed with dif- 


ificulty. 


Troops called out in Prussia. 

London, Jan. 28.—Reports of dis- 
turbances in Germany again are current 
in Holland and severe outbreaks are 
gaid to have occurred in the Rhenish in- | 
dustrial districts. | 
Troops with machine guns have been 
BL mmoned to Mueiheim, on the Rhine, 
: o de- 


it is now, ‘Germans 
and God 


pley 
help yourselves 
will help you.’” 
Although Emperor Wil- 
liam is not named in the 
article the expression ‘“‘Ger- 
many’s hangman” is meant 
for the kaiser, says the 
correspondent. 


t;} this war 


|} the war: had been 


French—Touchin 


greeting Yankees 


— 


~~ 


(et iw: wry 


g recital of 
in Paris. 


LORS 


France 


By the Associated Press. 

Wahsington, D. C., Jan. 28.—America 
| will have an army of half a million 
}men in France early this year, with 
1,500,000 more trained and equipped 
| ready to follow as quickly as ships can 
| be provided to carry them—and the 
' outlook for ships is not unpromising. 
Secretary Baker gave this informa- 
| tion to the nation and to the world to- 
day in a statement before the senate 


L until now has-been carefully guarded 
t with the army’s military secrets, in 
: answering charges that the government 
thas broken down preparing for war. 


| noon the secretary addressed the com- 
mittee and a- crowd, including many 
members of both house of congress, 
gathered in a bi ghearing room of the 
senate office. building. He spoke’ ex- 
temporaneously, beginning with details 
'of the mammoth task of building an 
army of 1,500,000, answering such. com- 
| plaints of inefficiency as: were cited by 


} 
i 
| 
i 


| military committee, baring much that |-j, 


From early morning until late after- | 


| of studying the then existing situation 
land bringing the financial, the indus» 
| trial and the military strength of the 
| United States into co-operation with 
| that of Great Britain in the most im- 
| mediate and effective way. That prob- 
lem could not be decided here. I fancy 
jin this audience there are men: who 
i have been in the trenches. The alto- 
|gether unprecedented character of 
| that problem is the thing which every 
returning visitor tells us'cannot be de- 
| scribed in words, cannot be put down 
: it is a thing so different 
| from anything-else that ever went on 
|in the world, so vast in its desotation, 
}so @xtraordinary in its uniqueness that 
|it must be seen and studied on thé 
ground in order to be comprehended 
-at-all. 
| “It.is easily imagined that we might 
have perfected an army over here and 
carried it across the ocean and“ found 
it wholly unadapted to its task, and-it 
might well have been ‘that the ‘army 
| that we sent over was just ‘one thing 


| that they did not need, and that-some 


| Senator Chamberlain in his recent x nee Sen the thing essen- 


speceh a3 eeMeetiinc such in- 


stances were isolated. and. not general. 
Some questions were asked, and Mr. 
Baker, from time to time, had assist- 
ants go to the telephone for reports on 
| specific questions. 

| Then, toward the close of the day, 


| 
{ 


|eral statement of the American war 
pian, telling of the coming of the Al- 
lied missions, of the day and night con- 
| ferences with men from the scene of 


P| battle in which the plans now. being 


| executed were adopted, and of success 
beyond the most sanguine expectations 


| in building the army and its industrail 


supports at home, transporting men 
across the ocean, constructing railroads 
lin France and preparing to strike the 
enemy with every resource at the ¢oun- 
|} try’s command, In speaking of the 


1} plans of the war, Mr. Maker said: 


| “Now, gentlemen, about the plan of 
ithe war. It will be remembered that 
broke out in August, 1914. 
| We went into it in April, 1917, so that 
|\for 246 years, or more than 214 years 
} going on. It was 
;not as though war had broken out be- 
tween the United States and some 

eountry, each of them prior to that 
| time having been at péace with one an- 


ing into a 


military experts, all the inventive 
fenius, all of the industrial capacity 
of these great countries in the world 
had for 2% years been solving the 


be and where it was to be waged. 

“It was not a thing for us to decide 
| where our theater of war should be. 
|The theater of war was Jrance. It 
was not for us to decide our line of 
communications. Our line of communi- 
cations was across 3,000 miles of ocean, 
| one end of it infested with submarines. 
It was not for us to decide whether we 
would have the maneuvering of large 
hodies: of troops in the open. There 


ot No Man’s land, in the trenches, at 


| 2 death grapple with one another. Our | 
} antagonist was on the other side of 
| that line, and our problem was and is 


to get over there and get him. 
Problem was difficult. 


Tt was Dos or CONE it 
our way ‘and letting everybody else 
take care of himself. In the first 
Dplacé, we were going to fight in 
France, not on our own soil, and not 


on our adversary’s soil, and, there-| 


fore, at the very beginning it was 
obvious that the thing we had to do 
was not to map out an ideal plan of 
campaign, not to have the war college 
with its speculative studies of Napo- 
leon and everybody else, map out the 
theoretically best way to get at some 
other couniry, but it wa 


emo oo 
Fresh Fish in Season—Phone ug. Auto 
Geliveries. Rowland’s, 8 BE, Chippewa. 


| the secretary delivered a dramatic gen- | 


other and with everybody else, so that | 
jan immediate plan should be made in|} 
|the United States for conducting war} 
against its adversdry, but we were com- | 
war which had been going | 
/on for 24% years, in which the greatest | 


problem of what kind of war it was to 


lay the antagonists on the opposite side |, 


| tial to their success. 

Question of close study. 

| “So-that from-the very. beginning: it 
was not a question of abstract specula- 
tion here,but a question of study there 
to find out where our shoulder to the 
|} wheel could be put. 

“They realized that, and so Great 
Britain sent over to us Mr. Balfour and 
General Bridges and a staff of experts. 
|They came over here and you saw Mr. 
|Balfour in the houses of congress and 
at the White House and in public meet- 
ings at one place and another,-but the 
group of experts whom they brought 
over with theny you did-not see much 
of, yet they distributed themselves 
through the war department and their 
ordnance experts sat down with Gen- 
eral Crozier, their supply experts with 
|General Sharpe and his assistants, their 
strategists sat down with the army war 
college, and all over this city there were 
|these confidential groups exchanging 
\information, telling how the thing was 
jover there, what we could do, what 
\they advised us to do, what experience 
|they had had in developing this, that 
\and the other implement or supply, how, 

rtain plans which one might naturally 
|have eyolved out of the past experience 


(Continued on tird page.) 
SEERA 
DIED. 


1918, Troilus W., huss 
| band of Helen Gaffnes age, father of Alice 
M. and Constance E. Savage of -Hamiiton, 
Ont.; son of William M. and the late Fannie 
Roberts Savage, brother of Mary Z., Fannie 
-, Naomi B., Estelle C. and Walter L. Sav- 
ge, M. D., and Mrs, Peter J.Bollinger. Fu- 
neral from family residence, No. 236 Maryland 
Street, on Thursday morning, 9 o’clock, and 
from Church of Immaculate Conception 9.30 
o’clock. Auto servic Kindly omit flowers. 
MAHANHE Y—Janua 5, 1918, James I.-Ma- 
haney, husband of Elizabeth Mahaney, father 
of Zoe E. Mahaney and Mrs. Eugene M, 
Maischoss. Wuneral from the family resi- 
dence, No. 42 Horton place, on Wednesday 
morning at 9.20 o’clock, and from Saint Jo-; 
seph’s cathedral, Delaware avenue, at 10} 
o'clock, Erie (Pa.) and Ashtabule (0.) pae 
pers please py. : 
ROBB—January 28th, in Cleveland, Camelia 
n Robb, widow of James W. Robb of| 

¥. ¥.,.mother of B. W.- Robb, Buffalo. | 
Holley .on _ Wednesday, January, 


SAVAGE—January 2 


(neo 
» Mrs. Jo-~'! 
Winkler 
CONROE MEN SE oT nis daughter, 
Mrs.’ Joseph B. Hokamp, No. 120 Victoria ave- 
nue, on Wednesday at 2.30 p.m. Burfal at 
the convenience of the family. 
_McLEAN—In: Buffalo, January 27, 1918, Har- 
riett, wife of the late John McLean, mother 
cf William S. of Seattle, Wash.: George. R. 
of awe what Pa.; Walter H. of Vandergrif?, 
Pala Oliver McLean of Kenmore, . Mrs. 
Jeunie Evans.of Williamsville, Mrs. Williaro 
Young and Ruth McLean of? this city; .aged 
86 years. The funeral will take place’ from 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. Willians, 
H. Yourg, No. 201 Voorhees avenue, on Weéd- 
nesday afternoon at 2 o'clock. Erieids are 
invited to attend. Burlal at the convenience 
of the family. 
_ BINGHAM—At Indianapolis,. Ind., January 
| 27, 1918, Charles W: Bingham. The funeral 
ill take place from the residence of his 
rother, George C, Bingham, 189 Bidwell park- 
way, on Wednesday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
_MILLER—At Erie County Hospital, January 
27, 1918, Michael Miller, aged 61 years. t 


ee 
Official Haport of Deaths on Page. 3 | 


; other thing which we might have suse - = 


tem on COMI, SLOT we, wale Ox! 
of the car men’s ‘union in‘ a. public 
statement charged that the fault of 
much of the poor service was because 
the supervisors were not trained trat- 
fic.men. The car.men charged, that 
the ‘supervisors lacked practical expe- 
rience’ and. made. traffic worse than 
it might have been even with a. crip- 
pled equipment. The company answer- 
ed by saying that the supervisors, 
|contrary to statements that they were 
outside men and not promoted from 
the ranks, were the best men in the 
company’s employ and had-come up 
from the ranks. 
No autos on tracks. 

The company further said that much 
of the trouble from the bunching: of 
trolley cars on the long lines and the 
main routes was due to trucks, autemo- 
piles and other vehicles ‘blocking the 
atreet. car tracks. For the last two 
weeks Police Chief Girvin has had 30 
policemen detailed ‘at the rush hours at 
crossings and transfer points and others 
along the lines to hurry up traffic, pre- 
vent overloading of cars where prac- 
ticable, keep trucks and other vehicles 
off tracks and to make arrests if driv- 
ers violated orders: 

“Wave these policemen made any ar- 
rests for obstructions to traffic or re- 
ported any serious delays from. that 
cause?” the police chief was asked yes- 
terday. - ' 

“T “haven't 
swered, 

What the expert says. 

«J am still convinced from my study 
of the conditions here,” Expert Brack- 
enridge explained yesterday, “that the 
chief fault is the lack of efficient su- 
pervisory management of the traffic. In 
every: well 
the inspectors and supervisors have 
definite duties and patrols of track; 
they know traffic requirements and | 
they keep the cars moving and prop- 
erly spaced. : 

“Phe bunching of cars here, and the 
consequent. delays and break-up of 
dchedules is due to the lack of. super- 
vision, For this work you must have 
intelligent. men and they must have 
not. only: company power, but police 
power. ' , 

“The company. claims to have enough. 

pervisors with sufficient: power and | 
intelligence now, but no one would ever 
snow it. It doesn’t appear that the car 
brews know it.either,. It doesn’t appear 
hat the car crews are able to recognize 

| supervisor when one does show up. T 

ave .been in Buffalo at this work for 
hree weeks and in that time I have 
een only one: supervisor. I'll tell you 

ow that. was. I was about my work 
ie day when 1 saw a man climb under 
trolley car. I was interested to know 

What he as doing. When he came up 

found that he was a supervisor.” 
Have 30 on the books, | 

As for the police power needed, the | 
Mompany claims that the supervisors 
hom Mr. Brackenridge can’t find are 
ow special officers. Records at police 
ieadquarters show that since Webruary 
6, 1917, more than 30 employees of the 
raction’ company have been sworn in 
i, special police officers under bonds 
bf $500 each. The last traction em- 
Joyees sworn in as special police are 
egistered on December 27th. 

Mr. Brackenridge proposes a reorgan- 
zation of the, supervisory. staff. He 
nds ‘that: each supervisor of the By) 
vhich. the company now has on its 
hooks is supposed to take: care of three 

les of track. His plan eontemplates 
he. organization of the staff on the 
‘asis of a police system with combina- 
ions of powers necessary for the ex- 

{tion of traffic. in the. congested 
strects, authority to divert cars, keep 
hem properly spaced, turn them. back 


heard oz any,’ he an- 


‘abandoned one of. his suggestions be- 


eregniated traction systenr,y 


bf necessary to keep traffic moving in 


the No} 9 sought the Michigan “avons 
erew. 

Five minutes passed. 

“Come: on,” said a conductor to the 
Michigan. crew, “move along’so that we 
can: turn here.” 

“ ‘Main’t time yet,” came an answer 
from: outside., ; 

“Come, move up, we've got a run to | 
make, - Let us take the curve.” 

The answer sounded much like the 
consignment of someone to regions of 
warmer temperature. The Michigan 
car finally moved up grudgingly and 
the tracks in Exchange street were 
cleared. 

Compaty refuses car trains, 


Mr. Brackenridge has practically 
cause the company, it is understood, | 
has said that the plan is impracticable 
here. This plan is the one used. in De- 
troit and in other. industrial centers, 
the travel of trolley cars in. trains of 
two. or three. when. necessary. . In De- 
troit the train plan worked out.very 
well and the plan has been found | 
necessary at Sparrows’ Point where 
government work has attracted many 
thousands of workers. 

“It’s a very excellent way of moving | 
tracfi for quick loading and unloading 
and. has been successful everywhere,” 
Mr. Brackenridge explained. “All that 
is required is the multiple unit control 
system on the pilot car. From this 
pilot car, all the train is driven, air 
and power applied for stopping and 
starting. It could also be done with 
the new pneumatic controls which can 
be attached under present type of trol- 
ley cars. This requires a change in the 
controllers so that operations may be 
directed from the pilot car.” 

Colonel Arnold is gone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bion J. Arnold, 
traction expert of Chicago, who came | 
here from the war department to secure 
a better street car system for the city, 
left Buffalo yesterday. He approved | 
all the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the mayor’s committee and said 
that they should be put in operation. | 
He spent much‘ time while here trying | 
to arrange for a. staggering of hours in | 
the ‘factories in the Elmwood district 
and he found a large measure of co- |} 
operation from the Curtiss Aeroplane | 
& Motor corporation, the American | 
Radiator company, the Pierce-Arrow | 
Motor Car company and other plants | 
i nthat Elmwood war-order district. | 
He secured the addition of more trains 
to the belt line system, some of which 
operate over the Brie tracks for the 
convenience of the Curtiss workers. 
The belt line now runs four trains of | 
fifteen coaches each at the rush hours 
and they have been filled during the} 
last four days with workers who find 
the’ ridé comfortable and convenient. 
It means for many two or three more 
blocks to walk when they get near their | 
neighborhood, but with that they are) 
able to get home in. one fourth the | 
time the street car service imposed on 
them. Colonel Arnold is interested in 
securing from the New York Central 
a still greater belt line service at the 
morning and evening rush hours. 

Appeal from Lancaster. } 

Supervisor John L. Staeber of Lan- | 
caster, in a letter received yesterday | 
by Mayo rBuck, urged that Lancaster | 
cars be not required to stop in Buf- 
falo to take on passengers for ponits 
inside the city. If such stops are’} 
made, says the supervisor, Lancaster | 
passengers would often be required 
to stand. 

The mayor also read a letter from 
Supervisor Thomas H. Lawrence of} 
the supervisors’ subcommittee on | 
traffic, offering co-operation in find- 
ing a solution of the street car dif- 
ficulties. 
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stock gamblers. When. I say’ -\uis ? 


‘| realize that. I:am speaking of a large 
| class of so-called influential men, men 
who would 
names read out in the chureh of which 


hesitate to have’ their 


they ‘are communicants, men who if 


| their commercial transactions were: to 


be brought to the knowledge of their 
bankers, I fear their credit would not 
be regarded as ace high. To’thig class 
also belong men high up in the affairs 
of the nation so that their reputations 
sometimes come very near. to the 
scorching point when it comes to. tak- 
ing advantage of—leaks. I-regret to 
acknowledge that I must include in 
this list the’ heads of great corpora- 


| tions—railroads, insurance companiés, 


institutions: of Jearning, clergymen, 
large private enterprises, professional 
men of all descriptions’and what is it 
all for? Just to come ih possession of 
a little easy money. ‘Take a chance. 

From’ the analysis ‘so ‘far made we 
eome to the conclusion that all this 
trouble, allthis unrest, all- this -per- 
versity of ideas of what, life means is 
reversed ~ psychological attitude. 
fiveryone is taking a wrong view of 
things. Commercialism, which should 


|pe regarded as a means to-an end, is 


now regarded ag the saving power, the 
one only escape. Everyone’ is cherish- 
ing a perverse mental attitude from 
the kaiser all along the line. They 
seem to forget; that every step’ they 
take, with a view, other than the ‘pos- 
session of liberty, is drawing their 
bonds more tightly: They seem’ to;for- 
eet that, “man when least governed is 
greatest,” “when his heart, his braim, 
his limbs are unbound, he straightaway... 


i) begins ito flourish, to triumph, to he 


glorious.” The evidence ‘of this” per- 
verse psychological- view of manners 
and things is so glaring that ‘wise 
though a2 fool need not °.err 


L. J. McADAM, M.D. 
Barker, Jan. 27th. 
Please note the, directions to, cou~ 
tributors as to the ‘length of letters to 
this department.—Hd. Exprees. 
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ERE is shown a single 
section of ..a. Globe- 
Wernicke file. The sections 
may be arranged in a con- 
venient, easily accessible 
way that makes the keep-. 
ing of records a matter of 
accuracy and instant ayail-..: 
ability. 
Globe-Wernicke files are sold 
in Buffalo by Lockwood. 


Second 


snd Fllicott Square 


Bell Telephone, Seneca 2778. 
Federal Telephone, 21-815. 
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Information about tours and resorts, and 
of hotels, railways and steamship 


falo xpress Travel. Buregu,. 177 Weahing- 


ton street. 


a es MaVErsary ; 
that every day he revamped and 
changed his weapons of attack and 
his methods of defense; that the 
stories they were telling us were true 
whenthey left England and France, 
but an entirely different thing was |! 
probably taking place there now, and 
they told us of large supplies of | 
weapons of one kind and another 
which they had developed in France 
and England and which, even before 
they got them manufactured in suffi- 
cient quantity to take them from the 
industrial plants to the front were 
superseded by new ideas and had to 
be thrownvinto the scrap heap. 

“They said to us, this is a moving 


picture; it is something that nobody | 


can paint and give you an idea of. It 
is not a static thing. 
Pershing goes Over. 

“Therefore, it became necessary for 
us to have eyes there in instant and 
immediate communication with us and 
we sent over to France General Per- 
shing, and we sent with him not merely 
a division of troops—to that I shall re- 
fer in a moment—but there was sent 
with him, perhaps I can say safely, the 
smmajor part of the trained, expert per- 


sonnel of the army. You know the size 
of the official corps, of the regular army 
in this country when the war broke 
out. It was a pitiful handful of train- 
ed men, and yet it was necessary to 
divide them up and send over to France 
officers of the highest. quality so that 
they would be at the front, in the work 
shops, and in the factories, and in the 
war offices, and in the armies, where 


"AR Qa consequence this little group 
which stayed here has built the great 
special departments of the army. The 
ordnance department, starting, I think, 
with 93 or 96 officers, has now, as I 


recall the figures, something like 3,000) these facts until now. I am saying to 


officers. They have had to be trained; 
they have had to be specialized, and 
that has had to go on contemporane- 
ously with this tremendous response .to 
the changing conditions on the other 
side. 

“tn the meantime, when we started 
into this war I think it was commonly 
thought throughout the country that 
our gontribution at the outset might 
well be financial and industrial. The 
industries of this country, the appro- 
priate industries, 4nd many converted 
industries were largely devoted to 
manufacture of war materials for our 
allies. 

“As T suggested this morning, when 
we went into that market we found it 
largely occupied, so that our problem 
was not going to a shoe factory and 
saying, ‘Make shoes for us,’ but it was 
going to a factory which never had 
made shoes because all the shoe fac- 
tories were busy making shoes for peo- 
ple from whom we could not take them, 
and saying: ‘Learn how to make shoes 
in order that you make make them 
for us.’ ” 

“Now, of course, that is not true of 
shoes, but it is true of machine-guns; 
it is true of other arms; it is true of 
ammunition; it is true of forging 
capacity, which was the greatest defect 
in the country; and all of this time we 
had not merely not to disturb the pro- 


Me ents in aanouncing mil- 
itary secrets, Mr. Baker said it was 
not the policy of the American or 
other governments to do 50, and 
added: ; 

“7 am saying this now becatse you 
have asked me why I have held back 


pie fies 


you that you could not get from Great 
Britain at this minute—I do not know 
whether I could get—the number of 
soldiers Great Britain has in France 
or at home. I could get an approxi- 
mation; I could get whatever infor- 
mation might be deemed helpful to 
the immediate military object to be! 
accomplished, but I could not get | 
from Great Britain or France, either | 
one, the actual number of troops they | 
| have at the front. 

“Tt may be that that precaution is 
unnecessary, and yet that is the pre- 
caution which, military men have ob- 
served, and I have no further point 
to make in the matter of the number 
of troops there than to show, as I was 
showing when I read that extract, 
that our original intention was to 
make our military effort in 1918, and 
in August of 1917 a zealous advocate 
of immediate military activity laid 
down as the maximum obtainable pro- 
gramme a thing which has since been 
multifoldly exceeded. 


To cheer up France. 

“Why did we decide to send some 
troovs to France in 1917? It is no se- 
eret. When Marshal Joffre came to this 
country from France, when the British | 
mission came from France, they told us | 
of a situation which we had not up to 
lthat time fully appreciated. There had 


been in France, recently conducted .be- 
fore that, an unsuccessful major of- 
itnsive. ‘The French pevpie had sur 
fered, oh, suffered in a way that not 


gramme of Allied manufacture in this; 
eountry. but..we.had to cut off the sup- 
plies of raw material to our Allies, and | 
we had to disturb the industry of this| 


_.onsultations would take place im- 
mediately back of the front, so that 
they could see the thing with their 


own eyes, and send us back the details 
by cable every day of the changing 
character of this war. 

“General Pershing’s staff of experts 
and officers over there runs into the 
thousands, and they are busy every 
‘minute and every day that the run rises 
{I get cablegrams from General Per- 
shing from ten to sixteen and twenty 
pages Jong, filled with measurements 
and formulas and changes of a milli- 
meter in® size, great long specifications 
of changes in details of things which 
‘were agreed upon last week and 
changed this week, and need to~be 
changed again next week, so that what 
we are doing at this end is attempting 
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REPORT OF DEATHS. 


(From health department reconds for 24 
hours ending at 4 p.m. yesterday. On Monday 
the list covers 48 hours preceding.) 

Age. 
JOHNSTON, William, Columbus hos- 
pital 
BRODRICK, Constance, German Dea~ 
coness hospital 
GRANT, William, Children’s hos- 
pital 
SAVAGE, Troilus W., No. 236 Mary- 
laid Street ..cesccecececnenccensecveres 62 years 
TOTALA, Nicola, No. 28 Main street.. 10 mos, 
STEARNER, Frances. No. 69 Cot- 

tage 6treet 
CRAVICE, 

hospital 
SAUER, Frank, Emergency hospital. 20 years 
WHiTH, Viola, Children’s hospital... 4 mos. 
DUNN, Milton C., No. 158 Bedford 

avenue 4 
HLLISON, Violet H., 

hospital 
BREDBL, Clara, No. 21 Goulding 

AVENUE voiiviawcmen vane wet a(sieaolenleac sites» 86 years 
KINDERMAN No. 6177 Ad- 

ams street 52-years 
HASTINGS, Laura, Homeopathic 

ROS PLA) ies vinw oc cbijeisilcuie tise outs elayiee en's ®t years 
ZRENNER, John, No. 170 Maple 


5 years 


28 years 
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WOLFGRUBER, Irma, No. 67 Madi- 
son street 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
anuual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Thompson Heater Corporation for the elec- 
tion of five directors and two inspectors of 
election to serve for the ensuing year, and 
for the transaction of such other business a8 
may properly come before the meeting, wil! 
be held at the office of the Company, 87 Iro- 
quois Building, Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
February Sth, 1918, 
@fsernoon. 


at two o'clock in the | 


country to such an extent that products 
upon which they depended for the suc- 
cess of their military operations would 
be interfered with, both agricultural 
and commercial and industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Quotes criticism. 


“At the outset the idea was that we 
would be,a financial and industrial 
assistance to our Allies during the year 
1918, and I think I probably can read 
from the Metropolitan magazine for 
August a suggestion which will show 
what the current expectation of the 
country was. The editor of the Metro- 
politan was protesting against what he 
helieved to be the intention of the gov- 
ernment at that time.” 

Here Senator Weeks interrupted to 
ask if that was the magazine of which 


Theodore Roosevelt is associate editor. 
Secretary Baker replied that Mr. Roose- 


velt was a contributing editor, and ¢con- 
tinued: 

“This-magazine came out in August, 
1917, and this editorial says: 

“ ‘Since it is our war, we want.to put 
everything into it so as to finish it in 
the shortest possible time, so that the 
world may be restored. To our mind 
the whole plan of the war department 
has been flavored with a desire to hold 
off until the Allies finish the war 
for us.’ 

“You see the editor was dealing with 
what he supposed to be the intention 
of the war department at that time, 
that we were holding off so far as act- 
ual military operations were concerned, 
and letting the Allies do the fighting. 


Exceeds all expectations. 


“What he says we should have done, 
and I ask your particular attention to 
it, is this: 9 

“We should have strained every 
enefgy to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men to France this year.’ 

“That is, the year 1917. I tell no 
secret, but it is perfectly well known 
to everybody in this group that we have 
far exceeded what in August, 1917, was 
regarded as a programme so ideal that 
the editor of this magazine refers to it 
as a thing which we ought to have 
strained every nerve in a vain, but 
hopeless effort to accomplish.” 


ae ate s y e 


man Chamberlain the ‘secretary said 
the United States did not have more 
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“| not been between them and the British 


only our language is not adapted to de- 
scribe, but our imagination cannot con- 
ceive. The war is in their country. 
This wolf has not only been at their 
doors, but he has been gnawing for 
two years and a half at their vitals, 
and when this unsuccessful offensive in 
France had gone on, there was a spirit 
‘not of surrender, but of fate, about the 
‘French people, about the mighty mili- 
‘tary engine which they had seen pre- 
ipared to overcome them for 40 years 
‘and which was at them, and their at- 
titude was that no matter whether 
every Frenchman died in his tracks, as 
they were willing to do, or not, that 
it was an irresistible thing, and so they 
said to us frankly, it will cheer us; it | 
will cheer our people if you send over | 
some of your troops. 

| “We did send some troops. 


“At that place we had a choice. We 
could have sent over as did Great | 
| Britain, our regular army, and in a 
very short preparation have put it into 
action and’ suffered exactly what Great 
Britain suffered with her ‘contemti- 
ble little army’ as it was called by | 
their adversaries. Our army would 
have given as good an account of it- 
self as the British army did, but it 
would have been destroyed like the 
British army, and there would have 
been no nucleus on which to build this 
new army that was’ to come over a 
little later. And so it was deemed 
wiser to send over a regular division, 
but not to send over our whole regu- 
lar army ai that time. 


France greets Yankees, 


“Then what happened was that that 
regular division went over and the 
people of France kissed the hems of 
their garments as they marched up 
the streets of Paris; the old veterans, 
wounded in this war, legless or arm- 
less, stumping along on crutches, per- 
haps, as they went up the streets of! 
Paris with their arms around the 
neck of American soldiers. Not a 
single man in that division was un- 
accompanied by a veteran. America 
had gone to France, and the French 
people rose with a sense of gratitude 
and hopefulness that had never been 
in them before. 

“Of course, they welcomed the Brit- 


if 


Fai ae 


when the British went. Of course, they 
welcomed the British, but there were 
ties between them and us which had 


= 


and so when our troops went there was 
an instant and spontaneous rise in the 
morale of the French, but an equally 
instant and spontaneous insistence that 
these soldiers who came from America 
should continue to come in an unbrok- 
en streap}. ; 

“And so we made the selection. We | 
decided not to send the regular army 
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500, 


000 men in France, 
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of the world had been tried there and 
found not to work at all. 

“They were exchanging information, 
giving us all that they thought was 
helpful. And then came Joffre, with 
his wonderful reputation and his great 
ahd charming personality, and he made 
a great figure here and we welcomed 
him. It was a tremendous inspiration 
to see the hero of the Marne, but with 
him came his unobserved staff of fif- 
teen or twenty or twenty-five young 
men, the most brilliant men in the 
Franch army, strategists, mechanical 
experts, experts in arms, experts in 
stpplies, experts in industry and man- 
ufacture, and they told us not merely 
the formal and military problems, but 
they brought over with them men who 
‘were in from the beginning, in their 
reorganizations of their industries, in 
their mobilization of their industrial 
plants, and we sat down with them in 
little groups until finally we collated, 
ane collected and extracted all the in- 
fe : which they sont? Md 
from tlcir reepecti 
every country whic. hi: 
in the war has brought us chez 
sent us that sort of a staff of experts 
It has been necessary to compare notes, 
and with this as a basis, to form such 
an idea as might be formed of what was 
the thing for us to do over there. 


ce 
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No precedent to apply. 

“But that was not enough. They ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to draw 
that picture. They could describe to 
us and bring the specifications and 
drawings for a piece of artillery, but 
they could not tell us why the British 
theory of the use of artillery was by 
the British preferred to that of the 
French. They could not picture to us 
a barrage of heavy howitzers as com- 
pared to a barrage of 75-mm. guns. 
They could not picture to us the as- 
sociation of aircraft, balloons and 
mobile aircraft with artillery uses, 
They could tell us about it, but even 
while they told us the story grew old. 
“The one thing they told us, from 
the very beginning to the end, was 
that this war, of all wars, was not a 
statistic thing; that our adversary 


| duty, insuffic? 
Py sans a 


lby using the eyes of the army there 


to keep up to what they want us to do. 

“You will find in your further ex- 
amination into some of the bureau 
work of the department, some of the 
difficulties. You will find that sched- 
ules which were agreed upon, weapons 
which were selected and which he had 
started to manufacture, have been so 


\far sliscarded that people have forgot- 


ten the names of them, almost, and new 
things have been substituted in their 
places, and those forgotten and other 
new things in their places. 


New kind of war. 


“So that if one gets the idea that 
this is the sort of war we used to have, 


or if he gets the idea that this is a 
static thing it is an entirely erroneous 


idea, and when you remember that we 
had to divide this little handful of of- 


ficers that we had and send so large 


a part of them to France, and then 
think of those who remained at home, 


you will realize, I am sure, that those 
double |lain, “have you not felt it proper to let 
|the public into your confidence with 
\reference to these things that you are 


who remained here had the 
for either aspect of 
it, in numbers they still have this 
double duty—, id. to go forward 
with manufacturers, work out industry 
and ..dustrial relations; they had to 
see about supplies of raw material and 
manufacture finished products, and 
make from day to day alterations and 
changes that had to be made, and they 
had to be ingenious with suggestions, 
to gee whether they could devise on 
this side something which had not been 
thought of over there. 

“They had to be hospitable to sug- 
gestions which came from the other 
side; they had to confer with the for- 
eign officers who were here and were 
constantly being changed, so that men 
fresh from the front could be here to 
advise with us, and in addition to that 
every one of them had to be a univer- 
sity professor, going out into the life 


of the community and selecting men} 


who had mechanical experience and 
knowledge and training, and adding to 
his original equipment the scientific 
training, that finishing touch which 


made him available for use as a mili- 
tary scientist. 


How work hae. 


: After some discussion as to the no 
ae = 


than the minimum number of men in} 


France in August, 1917. 
He continued: 
“And then the editor goes on: 


aS al Whole, but to send regular divi- 
sions and national guard divisions, se- 
lected according to the state of their 
preparation, and keep back here some 
part of our trained force in order that 
it might inoculate with its spirit and 
its training these raw levies which we 


| were training. One after another, these 


a kT 
to go, Baker’s promise 


army trained In the essentials and in 
the beginnings of military discipline 
and practice—seasoned fighters in this 
kind of a war, trained on the actual 
battlefields where it is taking place, 


First specialists went over. 
“Warly in this war when Joffre was 
here and when Balfour was here, they 


jsaid to us ‘it may take you some time to 


““And by next year, 1918, we could |got over to us a fighting army, but you 


have had 500,000 men to send over, or 


any part of 500,000 men which we could | 


ship.’ 


are a great industrial country, our man 
power is fully engaged in our indus- 


{tries and in our military enterprises, 


“Now, instead of having 50,000 or send over artisans, special engineering 


100,000 men in France in 1917, we have 
many more men than that in France, 
and instead of having a half million 
men whom we could ship to France if 
we could find any way to do it in 1918, 
we will have more than one half mil- 
lion men in France early in 1918, and 
we have available, if the transportation 
facilities dre available to us, and the 
prospect is not unpromising,, 1,500,000 
who in 1918 can be shipped to France.” 

Senator Weeks asked whether the 
secretary knew who wrote the edi- 
torial, and Mr. Baker said he thought 
it was attributed to Mr. Wiggin, the 
editor-in-chief. 

“Why,” asked Chairman Chamber- 


telling now?” 


“Senator, I confess I have hesitated ' 


” 


and I still hesitate,” replied the sec- 
retary. ‘I have here a statement 
from Field Marshl von Hindenburg, 
in which he is quoted as saying in a 
German newspaper, in contemptous 
fashion of us, that we have advertised 
our preparations for this war in an 
unworthy manner.”’ 

‘Do you think, for a moment, Sec- 
retary Baker,’ said the chairman, 
“that there has been any time with- 
in the last year that the German 
secret service has not been fully ad- 
vised as to everything we have had?” 

Says Germany mystified. 

“Yes, senator, I know. If I may 
rely upon the confidential informa- 
tion which we get from confidential | 
sources, the German government is! 
still mystified as to the number of | 
men we have in France, or have had | 
there at any time.” } 

The chairman said he doubted this. } 


|regiments, and troops of a technical 
jcharacter,’ and although 


it was not 
known here at the outset, and only a 
phrase in the emergency military leg- 
islation shows the thing was thought 
of as a possibility, yet in a very short 
time we had organized engineering regi- 
ments of railroad men and sent them 
over there and. were rebuilding behind 
the lines of the British and French the 
railroads which were being carried for- 
ward with their advance, reconstruct- 
ing their broken engines and cars, 
pbuilding new railroads, back of both 
the French and British lines, and those 
regiments were of such quality that at 
the Cambrai assault, carried on by Gen- 
eral Byng, When the Germans made 
their counter-attack, our engineers 
threw down their picks and spades and 
carried their rifles into the battle and 
distinguished themselves by gallant ac- 
tion. 

“Very early in this war Great Britain, 
through Balfour and his assistants, and 
France through Joffre, said to us, ‘send 
us nurses and doctors.’ Why, before 
we were searcely in the war American 
units organized in advance and antici- 
pation by the Red Cross, which was 


taken over into the service of the 
United States through the surgeon gen- 
eral’s office, were on the battlefield, and 
there are tens of thousands of men in 
England and in France now who bless 
the mission of mercy upon which the 
first Americans appeared in France. 


American hospitals built. 

“Our surgeons have set up hospitals 
immediately behind the lines. They 
have been made military in every 
sense of the word. They have not been 
especially fortunate in escaping attack 
from the air, and our early losses in 
this war were the losses of Red Cross 
nurses, doctors, erderlies and attend- 
ants in hospitals, and ambulance 
drivers who were sent over to assist 
our Allies in these necessary services, 
thus not only rendering assistance, but 
acquiring skill and knowledge of the 
cireumstances. and surroundings, so 
that when our own troops came in large 
numbers they could render like serv- 
ices to our own forces. 

“But that was not enough. It was 
suggested that further groups of me- 
chanics might be needed. Nay, we be- 
gan to see that we were going to be 
over there in large force, and the ques- 
tion that then had to be answered was, 
how will we maintain an army in 
France? Special studies had to be 
made of that problem, and this is what 
they showed. They showed that the 
railroads and the facilities of France 
had, during this war, been kept in an 
excellent condition, far better than any 
other supposed possible under war con- 
ditions. And yet, that those railroads 
were used to the maximum to take care 


of the needs of the French and the 
British themselves, and that when our 
army became a great army it would be 
necessary for us to build .back of our 
own line an independent line of com- 
munication. ; 

America faced great task. 

“Tn, other words, France was a white 
sheet of paper so far as we were con- 
cerned, and on that we had not only to 
write an army, but we had to write the 
means of maintaining that army, and 
from the first time when a careful and 


|more, many of them of the same char- 


scientific study of the opportunities of | 
France to help us were made, from 
that hour until this, we have been 
building in France facilities, instru- | 
ments, agencies, just as many as we} 
have kere in the United States and 


acter. For instance the French had! 
naturally reserved the best ports in 
France for their own supply. The 
channel ports have been reserved for 
the British. When we came in it was 
necessary for us to have independent | 
ports of entry in order that there might 
not be confusion and admixture of our 
supplies, going through these ports of 
disembarkation with those of other 
nations. We were givén several ports. 
As you, perhaps, recall, the ports of 
France are tidal ports, ports with deep 
water and tidal basins at high tides, 
with insufficient water for landing at 
the docks when the tide is out. 

“As a consequence, the construction 


kind is very much more difficult than 
where you have a deep sea harbor, and 
all you need to do is to erect a pile 
wharf. We have had to build docks, 
we have had to fabricate in this coun- 
try and send over dock-handling ma- 
chinery; we have had to, send from this 
country even the piles to build the 
docks. We have had to have giant 
cranes, manufactured in this country, 
sent over to be erected on those docks; 
we have had to erect over there ware- 
houses at the ports of disembarkation 
in order that these vast accumulations 
of stores and supplies which go over 
can be properly housed and cared for 
until they can be distributed into the 
interior. 


Must keep up manufactures. 
“We have had to take over, and are 


of disembarkation to our general bases 
of operation. 
men, has had to be done, not only 
studied out, as a necessary thing to do, 
but when so studied out and renorted 


here, the manufactures for those things 


of docks and wharves in ports of that} 


in process of rebuilding and amplify-| 
ing a railroad 600 miles long’ in order | 
to carry our products from our ports} 


And all of that, gentie-| 


have to be carried on in this country, 


New Bediord Storage Warehouse Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Arci. 


“Turner for Concrete” 


With Turner, speed 
and economy go to- 
gether—both are the 
result of careful 
planning. 


TURNER 


Construction Co 
Prudential Building 


and the things shipped over there, 
nails, cross ties, spikes, fish plates, 
engines, cars, buildings. We have had 
to build ordnance depots and . repair 
shops and great magazines of supply 
in the interior. All of that problem 
has been carried forward step by step. 
ent 
Decrees set aside, 


Washington, D. ©., Jan. ‘28.—FPed- 
eral court decrees denying the right of 
the supreme lodge, Knights of Pythias, 
ta ingrease assessments on insurance 
of the “endowment class’’ under its by- 
laws_as amended in 1888, were today 
set aside by the supreme court. 


Cut Prices 


and 


Greater Values 


We've never had conditions in Cloth- 
ingdom which parallels today’s. 


_Good clothes are 


esos to be harder to 


re 
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DUMMY IS CUTTING | 
QUEER DIDOES AGAIN 


Does a sprint now only once an 
hour, that is, if it feels 
up. to it. 


WASN'T UP TO IT TWICE 


Took an hour off to rub up its 
lamps and then saw the 
folly of hurry. 


Actually got frozen to the rails and 
never moved till a freight 
train nudged it. 


The Grand. Trunk’s 
bridge dummy without notice yester- 
day went on an hourly schedule, with 
one extra trip at 6.30 o’clock in the 
evening asa sop to commuters. Bridge- 
burg, which thinks that its existence 
depends. on the dummy, 
the new schedule. 

A number or commuters gathered 
around the town pump last night and 
their: indignation. prompted this tele- 
gram to Sir Henry Drayton, chairman 
of the railway war board of Canada: 

Respectfully call your attention to drastic 
cut in local passenger: service between Bridge- 
burg and Black Rock. We recognize necss- 
sity of reducing service to facilitate freight 
traffic, but schedule as arranged today means 
financial loss and. serious inconvenience to 
people of Bridgeburg and community whose 
work is’ in Buffalo. Believe that hour service 
as arranged would be satisfactory through 
middle of day and evening, if schedule is 
maintained, but half-hour service is needed 
between 6' and 8 o’clock in the morning and 
5 ‘and! 7: o'clock in the evening. Bridgehurg 
wishes to-bear patriotically all necessary war 
measures, but its need for service as here 
stated is apparent and hope that you will 
take ‘steps. immediately to bring it into effect. 
Opposition ‘against a'cut in service 
was quiéted last ‘week because Grand 
Trunk’ officials allowed it to be said 


doesn’t like} 


} ing. 
| 
i the ruins described the wonderful cures 


$0 STOOD ROOTED 10 THE SPOT 


international | 


that the new schedule would be main- | 


tained. The old 40-minute and halt- 
hour. schedule, it is said, was so unre- 
ahbie that patrons of the car thought 


i i 


ANCIENT GREEKS’ SHRINE’ 


Archaeologist destained 
held to be fountain of healing. 

The Buifalo Society of the Archaecolo- 

gical Institute of America met last 


jnight at the Rumsey studio in Tracy | 


Street. . dtterokR was 2 
talk by. PFofesso. eu0s “ice P, Hill of 
Adelbert college, Western Reserve uni- 
versity. He took as his subject Epi- 
daurus and the Cult of Asleptius. 

The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern views of the shrine of Asclep- 
tius, which was supposed by the ancient 
Greeks to be a divine fountain of heal- 
Photographs of tablets found near 


which had “been made there. 


CITY DID WELL IN 
THE FIRST DRAFT 


Provost marshal’s report has Buf- 
falo averaging well up with 
other municipalities. 


QAE IN THREE FOUND FIT 


Tables of phys examinations 
and general results are 
made public. 


Buffalo did its. share in the first 
draft. A report received from Provost 
Marshal General Crowder. yesterday 
shows that this city’s averages were 
about the same as those of ether munic- 
ipalities of the nation. 

About one man in three here was 
found physically fit for service. This 
is the table of such examinations lo- 
cally: 
minal sie 


Accepted 
, . 


Rejected 
316 


TUESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 


place they | 


29, 1918. 


TROLLEY EVILS 
AS DIAGNOSED 
~ BY CITY EXPERT 


Lack oF radia pensent stops com- 
pany from using equipment 
to advantage. 


MUST HAVE MORE SYSTEM 


Brackenridge in three weeks’ in- 
vestigation met only one 
supervisor. 


STOCK COMPLAINT. PUNCTURED 


Police assigned to cars report no de- 
lays to cars from trucks on 
the tracks, 


John C. Brabkenrides, traction ex- 
}pert for Mayor Buck's: citizen commit- 
tee, is preparing a report for the meet- 
ing on Friday which will suggest. a 
time and. car schedule for the impor- 


tant lines of the International ‘Railway 
company. Mr. Brackenridge ‘has |in- 
sisted that,.aside from the lack of su- 
pervision, one of the chief causes ‘of 
bad service’ in the city is the wrong 
timing of the schedules and’ the fail- 
ure of the company to get the greatest 
measure of ‘service from its present 
equipment. during the ‘rush hours 
through ‘a: lack’ of system: 

Mayor Buck will before Friday ask 
the. officials .of‘the International what 
they have decided to do in regard to 
the suggestions of the: committee that 
an. efficient supervisor: staff: be orga- 
nized. Mr. Brackenridge’s suggestion 
that the supervisors. be uniformed, as- 
signed to definite stations and given 
police authority: to enforce ‘their orders 
regarding: traffic was. adopted "by the 
committee and was then «presented to 
the’ railway: officials. 

‘The International, says. that it will 
get at, that question in'a day or: so,” 


.|Mr. Brackenridge said yesterday... “I 


am hopeful are areal 33 will be 
done.” 

It always . was the. Claim of H?. J. 
Dickson, the general manager of the 


traction lines, that the company has 
@ sufficient number of supervisors and 
that the supervisors are efficient and 


know how to handle traffic. When the 
street ‘car investigation was. first. .be- 


gun, following the collapse of the ssh 
St Oth by i 


| 


bot directions and to see that sched- 
ules are maintained. 
Cold Spring barn delays. 

The evils of the present Jack of man- 
agement are_ shown each night from” 6 
o'clock to 7.30°°o’elock at the ~Cold 
Spring ay There Kenmore, Main 
and Forest avenue cars are constantly 
blocked: Frequently a dozen cars from 
the Ferry and the Utica lines come 
trundling up Main street to swing into 
the car barns. No one seems to have 
charge. Tracks become filled, leaving 
one of the carhouse cars on the switch 
with the rear jutting out far enough 
to block up'and down traffic. Rareiy 
is a supervisor seen directing:the work 
or directing the car crews, busy. with 
clamor of calls and yells to one another, 


Service grows worse, 


The warmer weather yesterday after- 
noon and eyening instead of putting 
some betterment in the local traffic sit- 
uation made it worse than ever. This 
may have been due to the announced 
effort to. prepare fora predicted snow- 
story. The cars last night were few 
and far between. Cars are seen as 
often now with the wrong signs and 
numbers displayed as without any 
lighten signs at all ‘and dark head- 
lights. 

Another cause of annoyance to the 
waiting crowds is the action of some 
crews who display the sign “special” 
instead of ‘“carhouse” and sail gaily 
by. waiting crowds from The Terrace 
to the Cold Spring barn. 

The lack ‘of relief crews is as appar- 
ent as it was in the days before the 
burning of 50 cars released twice that 
number of crews. At 9 o'clock last 
night four cars inbound on Main street 
turned into the barns at Cold Spring, 
dumping passengers into the street. 

Were these waiting folk sent down- 
town in an extra car with an extra 
crew? They were not! 


They chilled their toes on a Corner | 


and swarmed to attack every car that 
appeared. 
car destined for downtown the cash 


register didn’t ‘stop jingling until it| 
beings | 


had. registered 120... Human 
were crowded most indecently, but the 
wages of a car créw, an expense of 60 
cents an hour at the most, were saved. 
Instances of this lack of supervision 
are found’ again at the terminal of the 
Michigan line at Main and’ Exchange 
streets. On Sunday night Michigan 


car No. 5055 pulled up to the limit of} 


the trackage at Main’ and Exchange. 
It was ready for its return trip. The 
crew. wasn’t on thé car when a No. 9 
came up Exchange street. Behind it 
was a West Utica car. Behind that‘an- 
ether Michigan, which was ready to 
take the switch at Washington street 
when No. 5055 got out of the way. No. 
9 couldnh’t swing into Main street be- 
cause the No. 5055 was too close to the 
allow passage... The crew of 


or + 


When they finally found a | 


; such a manner that they can get no’ leg- 


MORNING 5 MAIL 


: Some i ideas. 
Editor Buffalo .Express:—In study? 
ing conditions as we find them at the 
present time and in trying to make @ 
qualitative analysis of same, and to es 
tablish facts as to. the cause leading 
up-te this perversity of the various de- 
partments, social, economic, industrial, 
political, educational, professional, ag- 
ricultural and mercantile and the dit- 
ficulties and friction between the ‘exec- 
utive, administrative, judicial and. leg? 
islative departments of the states and 
nation, one is at a loss to find a reagent 
which will precipitate the bad and al- 
low the good to erystalize in such, form 
that a clear solution may be obtained. 
To start with, we have a test .solu- 
tion of what has come to be known 
as incompatibles, which . by mature 
should be the opposite and all work- 
ing in harmony; consequently we must 
first deal with the most discordant, éle- 
ments before we try to obtain,.a crys- 
talization of the less so. -[herefore, 
we will begin with the. moneyed in- 
terests. When I say moneyed interests 
I mean those interests of such magni- 
tude as to have greater power than the 
government itself. This power may be 
exerted in various ways It is to be 
deplored that its greatest efforts is to- . 
ward corruption and its strongest foot~ 
hold is in the department of Jegisla- 
tlon.. The people elect men to*’act in 
their interests and even before they are 
elected they are caught within the 
meshes of the network of corporate fa- 
terests and so thoroughly entangled that 
theiz swondition, if elected, is more piti- 
abl i p fat of the fly in the web of 
the spider. This moneyed interest: owns 
the press and so manages as to have 
it appear that they are the aggrieved 
end abused, that the laboring classes 
are so inconsistent. in’ their demands 
that-it is impossible for them ‘to*con- 
tinue under the exactions demanded by 
labor. 
Labor finds fault with capital and 
says that it controls the politicians it 


islation passed in their interest. - The 
politicians make the claim that. they 
are acting up. to best of their ability 
in the interests, but that the people do 
not know what they really are -look- 
ing for. This argument passed at some 
remote time; but no more. The peaple 


| know what they wantsand are bound 


to: have what they are entitled to. The 
courts ‘are. overtaxed trying to inter- 
pret the laws which are placed upon 
the statute books by inexperienced leg- 
islators, limbs: of the law who ‘succeed 
in being elected to represent the ped- 
ple and then proceed to make either 
personal reputations for themselves or, 
what is worse, large fortunes. 

Of all the. corruptionists,. we are 
, our hats to the 
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“ADVOCATI 


a 
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before the senate committee in 
shington yesterday, as telegraphed 


the Associated Press wires, have 


e statement in reply to Sena- 
Chamberlain’s charge that the 
department had “fallen down’ 
1 a frank, conversational man- 
the senators a statement 


been accomplished by the 


ary Daniels was criticised, but 
lievements of the navy have | 
his critics just as the ac- 


zation is completed. That there 
» been some mistakes Secretary 
has not denied, but in creating 
uipping an army of a million 
lialf men in a few months 
atively few errors have en- 


etary Baker is a man of strong 


et and integrity, and an 
atigable worker... Under his 
dance the war department has ac- 


! and unless we miss our esti- 
time will fully vindicate the 
of Mr. Baker’s course. Pres- 
nt Wilson has inplicit faith in 
Secretary, Baker and there is no real 
ee that his confidence has 
\isplaced. The unprejudiced 

f Mr. Baker’s testimony 


mittee in Washington yesterday. 
7 Ba 


of the really great work} 


attainments, unswerving || 
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plished a wonderful piece of} 
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: MBRICGANIS te wn the war — 
——— AND A POLITICIAN FROM MISSOURI, AND ONE. FROM ‘ONSTER BAY, ARE Supe Us nwo ; 


REPUBLICANS anv DEMOCR 


ALY COLUMBUS,0" 
noisparcy,’ | 
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had tt 

the acts of his” tes and thus assumed all. 
_ blame for mistakes | “The - statement then 
that conditi ns at camps are being remedied is 
useful chiefly in proving that criticism has at last 
stirred the bureaucracy ut of its complacency 
and is enforcing some steps for improvement. 

The explanation of the shortage ‘in arms 
and equipment offered by the secretary is not so 
satisfying. People will not easily be brought to 
‘understand why the richest and most Fegourceful 
manufacturing ynation in the world had to go 
abroad to buy so much of the material needed 
for the use of its men in the field and by so doing 
take it away from our Allies. Delays in deciding 
on the type of arms, on letting contracts for 
clothing, and many other exasperating points are. 
not going to be smiled away, even by’ one so 
well balanced as the secretary of war. | 

Accepting the situation that these mistakes are 
of the past, and all the harm they might bring 
already done beyond undoing, what the country 
needs is assurance that things will go better in 
“the future, and the ‘retention of the men re- 
sponsible for past blunders does not give ais 
Mr, Baker's explanation of the work of his de- 
partment is a convincing’ atpyaent for doing it 
differently from now on. 
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The Tampa Morning Tribune 
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} Enclfed Clipping from THE TRIBUNE of above date may interest you 


| MILITARY HEALTH 


To the thousands of parents and friends: of 
our boys who are in training the matter of 
their health occasions much worry. 

It is the opinion of the Tribune that the re-. 
cent congressional investigations have some- 
thing to do with it. 

To be told of shortage of proper clothing, | 
and have quoted to use figures concerning 
deaths from pneumonia, measles, etc., is not 
reassuring. 

But a lot of this worry is needless. As a 
matter of fact military health is remarkably 
good and the death rate in our camps and can- 
tonments is lower generally than that in cities 
of the same population. - 

And certainly the appearance of those of our 
boys who come home on furlough does not war- 
rant undue worry as to the state of their 
health. 

The boys show 
look transparently 
most of them ha 
flabby stuff, eit 

Nobody Ww! 
general bad 
could show stich health improvement. 

That physique, that carriage, that glow of 
health has come as a result of regular habits, 
wholesome food, exercise and discipline. 

Of course there has been lack of overcoats 
and warm clothing; there has been hospital 
remissness; men have died that might~ have 
been saved and some sick that should not have 
been sick. But taken altogether there is more 
cause for admiration than criticism in regard } 
to how our boys are treated. 

Many of them are in better condition at this 
moment than ever they were before. The life is. 
ood for them. They are not worryin —wh: 
should they? i 
eo bie should we? 


*“ big improvement—they 
rigorous and healthy and 
put on weight. And it isn’t 
, but sound and solid muscle. 
had unwholesome food, 


‘ceive of buying more than a quarter of 


that is at the expense of their own 
forces and of the Italians, who are now 


——| We Americans have some - curious 
"| ideas. It is a national habit t to assume | 
that because a man is a moral Yipee 
he is therefore a great executive, ‘Be- 
cause a man is a fighter against special 
privilege and for equality of opportunity | 
we take it for granted that he can a@-} 


Tar TROUBLE. IN THE WAR DEPART- 
_ MENT. 

It was an engaging presentation of his 
ease that Secretary Baker made before 
the Senate committee yesterday. The minister an enormous business success. 
country has realized the immensity of, 7ully. 
the war task and has been disposed to be! Men associated with Secretary Baker | 
lenient with mistakes. To this reason-| in Washington have the highest per- | 
able patience of. the American people the| Sonal regard for him. But there is| 
secretary appealed. The transformation | widespread skepticism among them as 
in his attitude presents him in a much! ‘o his fitness to handle a great admin- 
more favorable light than he occupied at | istrative enterprise. | 
his appearance before the same commit-, That is why sincere men on the mili- | 
tee a fortnight ago. tary affairs committee of the Senate, 

But the engaging personality of Mr. genuinely alarmed over delays and in-| 
Baker, as shown yesterday, should not efficiency in war preparations, are urg: | 
blind the Nation to the facts of the sit- ing the separation of the business from | 
‘uation. The picture he painted was in the military side of the war through the | 
glowing colors. Every part of the vast creating of a director of munitions, and | 
undertaking was going forward effec- the constituting of a real administrative 
tively. And yet—when the Senate in- board in the proposed war cabinet. 
quiry loomed ahead the secretary began ERS ye LY 
a reorganization of his department that 
involved the retirement of the heads of 
two most important divisions, and an 
entirely new organization to handle the 
business side of the war. 

Presumably these changes in vital de- 


Aawwy ag! 


partments of administration would not 
have been made if everything had been 
moving satisfactorily. 

As a matter of fact, things were not 
moving satisfactorily. There had been 
no planning ahead on ordnance, on air- 
planes or on other equipment. Through 
thé efforts of civilians an inventory had: 
been taken of the industrial resources of 
the country, but the War Department of- 
ficials had not availed themselves of it. 
The lessons taught by the European war 
and by the experience of the troops on 
the Mexican border had not been taken | 
to heart. ; 

The country got into the war with its! 
old peace establishment. Officers with-| 
out business experience were suddenly | 
confronted with business problems on a} 
tremendous scale. An illuminating inci- 
dent was that involving wool for uni-' 
forms and blankets. The offer of the 
country’s entire wool clip at pre-war 
prices was turned down by a quarter- 
master’s department that could not con- 


a million uniforms, and the country |. 
thereby lost not only a very large sum of. 
money, but the opportunity to get suffi- 
cient quantities of cloth at an early day. 

The defects of the ordnance depart- 
ment brought out in the hearings are 
still fresh in the public mind. As a re- 
sult our small force abroad is still ee 
pendent on our allies for its artillery, | 
and we have been prevented from rush-! 
ing over the force we otherwise might | 
have sent because we have been unable | 


1 line 


to give the proper training and equip-! 
_Inment. To be sure, the French and Brit-| 


ish have promised to furnish guns. ha 


dangerously under equipped. 
Well, the officers responsible for t 

major delays are now gone and | 

Baker, has reorganized to meet t 

posals of 8 ‘Senate ‘comm tte 
: Svante: 
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BAKER BARES PLANS 


The Secretary of War Liits the Veil 
Lives oF Secrecy From America’s) 
| : Operations. 


LLION THERE SOON 


HALE MI 


Early This Year, Army In France 
Will Reach. That 
Figure. 


\ 
\ 
War Department Has a Big Task and 
Is Doing Its Best, the Secre- 
tary Says. 


MILLION MORE MEN READY 


Thirty-Iwo Divisions Are Fit Now 
for Service, the Secretary 
Asserts. 


WaAsuincrox, Jan. 28.—The United 
States will soon have more than 14 mil- 
lion mén in France and more than 11% 
million ready to send, Secretary Baker 
told the Senate military committee this 
afternoon, 

As the climax of'a day’s explanation of 
all that the military establishment had 
done, freely confessing faults and im- 
perfections, in so vast an undertaking, 
put maintaining that out of each defi- 
ciency the remedy has been found, the 
Secretary of War disclosed what hither- 
to has been guarded as a military secret 
and what the German people little sus- 
pect. 

Secretary Baker told the senators the 
United States would have 14, million 
fighting men on French soil early this 
‘year and that 1% million American 
troops in all would be available for for- 
PGion out. aoe 

~ HIRTY-LWO DIVISIONS READY. 

This great fighting force, probably 
little expected by the German general. 
staff, will be composed of the men now 
‘with General Pershing, the thirty-two 
divisions of troops now in cantonments 
and camps in the United States and 
ready to move, Secretary Baker said, 
and by the next increments to be drawn 
and trained this spring under the Selec- 
tive Service Law. 

Blemental equipment of the men from 
the United States is assured and the ar- 


come from the British and French goy- 
ernments, which haye such an excess of 
ordnance that they have on their own 
initiative, offered to supply the guns 
and saye ships which would be used for 
|, heir transport. : 
| ‘The Secretary of War went even fur- 
ther and laid bare facts regarding prep- 
arations for the American aNny in 
ich have hitherto been held_as 
ary secretssy . gare : 
HAS BUILT LONG RATLROADS. 
Mr. Baker described to the committee 
how the American army has built great 


fiines of railroads, one of them 600 miles } 


long, up to its headquarters in France; 
how ports and terminals have been con- 


supplies and equipment which the army 
will need on the fighting line. 
has been’ done by Americans, and since 
General Pershing’s troops landed last 
June. : 
BAKER TOLD MANY SECRETS. 

Leaning forward and. addressing the 
senators earnestly, the Secretary of War 
told a story the German general staff 
probably would have given much to 
know long before. He approached the 
subject by departing from the answer 
to criticisms and referring to it as “the 
plan for the war.” ; ; 

“} think I understand Senator Cham- 
perlain felt there wasn’t any plan,” said 
| Secretary Baker: “I don’t know how the 
| committee and the country felt about it, 


butt want Lo say HET Gols & Plat. ‘ 
‘the only possible plan under the circum- 
stances. 


broke out in August, 1914, and we went 
into it in April, 1917. So that for two 
and a half years it had been going on. 
It was not as if an immediate plan could 
be made for the war’s prosecution. 

“But we were coming into this war 
which had been going on over two and a 
half years in which all the military ca- 
pacity, the inventive genius and the in- 
dustrial resources of these other great- 
est of countries had been engaged on the 
problem of what the war was :to be. 

SEAS INFESTED WITH U-BOATS. 

‘Tt was not for us to decide the thea- 
liter of war. That theater was in France. 
It was not for us to decide the line of 
communication. It was three thousand 
miles away, with one end infested with 
submarines. It was not for us to de- 
cide whether maneuvers in the open 
should be attempted. Men already were 
in the trenches in a death grapple.” 

HAD TO CO-OPERATE WITH ALLIES: 

“Our problem was and is to get over 
and get at the enemy. It was not for us 
to map.out, at the war college, an ideal 
plan of campaign, a theoretical plan. 
Our problem was to get into co-opera- 
tion with Great Britain and France and 
our other friends in the most immediate 
and most efficient way. 

“That problem couldn’t be decided 
here. it can’t be described in words. 
It is so extraordinary and so vast that 
it must be seen and studied on the 
ground before-it can be comprehended 
at all.” 

Mr. Baker told of the coming of the 
British and Frehch missions with Bal- 
four and Joffre. These men were seen 
in the halls of Congress, but few people 
saw the staffs of trained experts they 
brought with them and who distributed 
|themselves. through the War Depart- 

ment. i 
FOREIGN EXPERTS CAME TO HELP. 
-|..“They were the most brilliant men in 
MRaipeasmios” he said. “Hivery country 


re 
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has sent us thatssort of experts, 

“yen as these experts talked,” Secre- 
tary Baker said, “the story they told 
;grew old. Weapons they had helped to 
develop had become obsolete before they 
could be gdtten to the front. 

“This is a moving picture,” he said. 
“Tt was necessary that we have eyes 
there to see and report and we sent Gen- 
‘eral Pershing and the major part of the 
‘trained personnel’ of the army—that 
pitiful handful of trained men.” 

General Pershing now reports daily in 
cablegrams that run into hundreds and 
i even thousands of words, he added. 


tillery necessary to their. support will} 


structed to handle the great quantities of | 


All this | 


“Tt must be remembered that. this war 


| who died at a 
sia se Ba —— 


| 


“We are using the eyes there to keep | 
up to what they want us to do.”’ | 
The startling progress of the war in | 
the development of munitions will be 
| Shown, he said, by the fact that wea- 
|pons devised by, America dur- 


ing the last few months have been dis- | 


iia . Bikes 
| Then taking up a copy of the Metro- 
“politan Magazine for last. August, Mr. 
‘Raker read a protest in its editorial 
columns against the supposed policy of 
the government to make its contribution 
to the war financial and industrial, 
“to hold off until the Allies win the war 
for us.” 

A question brought out that Colonel 
Roosevelt was then associate editor of 
the magazine, which urged that “every 
inerve be strained to get 150,000 to 200,- 
000 men to France in 1917. 

“J am disclosing no secret,’ Secretary 
Baker said, pausing, “when I say that 
we exceeded that maximum in 1917.” 

Chairman Chamberlain asked the 
secretary why he could not take the 
public into his confidence in the matter. 

Secretary Baker replied that he hesi- 
tated to do that. He referred to a state- 
ment by General Von Hindenburg to the | 
effect that America was advertising her 
j intentions, 

“But isn’t it a fact that Germany has 
inown all about. this?” persisted Sena- 
tor Chamberlain. 

“No,” replied Secretary Baker. ‘The 
German government is still mystified re- 
garding the number of men’ now in 
France.” 

WOULD HAVE DESTROYED OUR ARMY. 

If the whole regular American army 
had been sent into battle at once, Secre-: 
tary Baker said, like England’s, it would 
have been destroyed. 

In eloquent words Secretary Baker 
described how France welcomed the first 
American soldiers, peasants kissing, he 
said, the hems of their coats. 

MISTAKES ARE EXAGGERATED, 

The mistakes cited in Senator Cham- 
perlain’s speech, Secretary Baker said, 
gave a disproportionate aspect. With- 
out intent, he said, the effect of the sen- 
ator’s speech was to give the country 
the impression that the. deficiencies 
“were characteristic rather than occa- 
sional.” He said he was not thete to 
defend individuals cr deny delays or 
false starts. “But I think I can say in|) 
confidence that in them we lave sought 
the remedy.” : ' 

Describing the spirit of army officers, | 
‘Secretary Baker said he had seen 
“strong, grizzled men turn away from 
his desk in tears” when they found that 
they could not go to France, “where the 
glory of their profession lay,” but must 
remain in Washington to press forward 
war preparations. 

There was no case, he added, of any 
officer who had not accepted his duty 
with his whole heart. : 

Men of high places in civil life 
throughout the country, he said, had 
come to Washington to accept salaries 
of office boys, many no salaries at all, | 
to place their experience at the disposal 
of the Nation. F 

“Gentlemen,” said the secretary, 
speaking with great earnestness, “‘it 
would be a tragical thing if this mo- 
mentous effort were to deserve the com- 
ment that it had fallen down.” 

2 DEE, NATION TOO, IMPATIENT... 
‘He impatience of the whole country | 
‘to “do this thing greatly,” he said, 
“probably inspired much of the eriti- | 
‘eism. Every one of us wants to see our 
country hit like a man at the adver- 
sary.” 

“We look back over the past and’ see 
that there have been shortcomings; that 
there have been delays. There are 
|things that could have been better done. 
But our effort is’ to learn. 
| “Yt have no purpose to defend individu- 
lals or myself. If I diseuss here indi- 
lviduals by name; if I refer to General 
Crozier or General Sharpe or myself it 
will be only to make it clear. — 

ASKS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

“Tf any of us should figure in tomor- | 
row’s casualties it would be as nothing 
beside the object we all seek. I am not 
here to deny shortcomings, but I think 

that where we have 


mn experts 1 


ee 


BAG ive Do TC 


(ey went Se ore) 


MAY Coy y \ ms oily me a, 
ing, whether it seems well founded or 
not, that you instantly refer it to-me 
in order that the processes of the depart- 
‘ient may sift the truth.” 

From Senator Chamberlain’s speech 
Mr. Baker said it had seem to him that, 
| although it was not the senator’s pur- 
pose to make it appear so, the country 
got an impression from the failures and 
delays that made them “disproportion- 
ate to what was going on.” 

SHORTCOMINGS ONLY “INSTANCES.” 

The secretary said there might be 
“instances of sortcomings, but only in, 
stances.” 

- When he appeared previously Mr. 
Baker said it ‘‘was with the intention of 
being frank,’ but despite this desire he 
seemed “to have left the feeling that I 
was fencing in defense of some of my 
subordinates.” He denied any such in- 
tention and said, when he concluded, if 
there was anything else the committee | 
desired to investigate he would do every- | 
thing possible within his power to as- 
sist, “without tear or favor,” and to ef 
fect any improvement. ; j 
SHOCKED BY CHAMBERLAIN LETTERS. 

The secretary said that when he heard 
| of the two letters read by Senator Cham- | 
berlain concerning bad treatment of sick | 
soldiers he immediately asked Mr. Cham- 
berlain for all the details. | 

“J want to follow those through to the 
very end,” said he, “and find.out who 
is responsible, in order that I can pun- 
ish the guilty.” y 

Although more than 1 million men are 
under arms in this country, Mr. Baker 
said, the number of complaints received 
have been relatively small, probably not 
more than eighteen. In each instance, 
he said, investigations have been made 
immediately. : 

Some reports, the secretany said, have 
not proved spurious upon inquiry, § 
while others had, in which case correc- 
tions followed. 

WHY BODY WAS SHIPPED NAKED, 
_ In the Case of the body of an officer. 
n aviation training school 
i= y i A ehoot. Se = 
tary Baker said, inquiry developed; that: 
the camp was in charge of a British 
aviation officer, who: followed the Brit- 
ish method of sending bodies home un- 
clothed, the man’s clothes being shipped 
in a separate parcel. An American offi- 
cer’ was then put in charge. 

Another complaint of neglect of a pa- 
tient at Camp Wheeler, he said, devel- 
oped that it was unjustified and result- 
ed from the ‘distressed imagination of 
the widow.” 

There still are in the hands of the in- 
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2E KANSAS SIDE, GAS WILL BE MIXED. 1 
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ny’s plant, where artificial and natural gas will be mixed to give the city an 
Washington Boulevard is the big %4 million cubic feet capacity reservoir where 
ick building near the reservoir is the meter room for the artificial gas and the 
1 gas from the high pressure mains into the reservoir. A block north is the 


le manufactured. 


| dition necessarily slows down the min- 
1ing and shipment of coal, 
CHICAGO IS SHOVELING OUT. # 
Train Kills Three Snow Shoveleéers 
in the Yards. 
Curcaco, Jan. 28.—The Middle West 
was still trying to extricate itself from 
snow. Four inches fell this morning 
}and continued fall tonight and tomor- 
row, with colder weather, was scheduled. 
Traffic was demoralized, several 
schedules being annulled, and all pas- 


A 


i 


engineer of the fast New York Central 
mail express and three snow shovelers 
were killed and two. seriously injured 
when they struck in the local yards. 
Another trackman was struck by a Pan- 
|handle freight “engine and fatally in- 
jured. 


——— 
MORE CARE IN SELECTING MEN. 


| Medical Officer Cautions Draft Boards 
Against Laxity. 


‘apt. C. F. Jenkins of the Medical Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps at Camp Funston 
spoke: to twenty-nine members of the 
local draft board today at the city hall 
on the subject of medical examinations 
of the draft men. He said the draft 
boards should be more careful in their 
selection of men. Too many have been 
passed with ‘physical defects, which 
causéd their rejection later at the 
camps. The boards ’ were especially 
warned against taking men with tuber- 
culosis or hernia, en who tend 
ward hysteria or neurasthenics should on 
no account be accepted. The men should 
be practically void of physical defects 
and should be fit to be used as “shock 
troops.” 

A number of the local boards- have 
started physical examinations. 

{ Onis 
THE THIRD MENINGITIS DEATH. 


Mrs. 


Was Fatal 
Pierson. 


Disease to 
Grace 
The third death from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis within the month occurred 
Saturday night. Mrs. Grace Pierson, 34 
years old, wife of A. I. Pierson, 2812 
Robert -Gillham Road, was taken to the 
General Hospital Thursday night and 
died Saturday. Two other cases have 
been taken to the hospital since Satur- 
day, making eleven in the isolation 
ward, 
‘Meningitis is becoming a problem in 
Kansas City,’ Dr. Eugene Carbaugh, 
new health commissioner, said today. 


Dread 


tip - 

vent an epidemic, for the disease is 

only infectious and is not contagious.” 
ae Suna 

at 


Officers Cat Safe Blower. 
_ GARDEN City, Kas., Jan. 28.—An at- 
tempt to rob the postoffice at Pierce- 
ville, near here, this afternoon ‘was 
frustrated and the burglar caught and 
lodged in jail. He gave his name as 
J. A. Simmons and intimated that local 
persons might be _implicated. Four 
ounces of nitroglycerin were found on 


his person. 
6: 
Kansas City Sailor Cited for Bravery. 


Philip F, Sturhahnn, who was recently 


ited by Secretary Daniels for bravery. | 
Bt aati s ems tren hs ean 


June, lived at 14 Hast Thir 
Street with his mother, Mrs. 
Meyer. 
members of the Newport News had vis- 
isted the shore capsized. The crew suc- 
ceeded. in reaching some rocks. The tide 
was rising so rapidly that they could 
mot reach shore and launches in the vi- 
cinity could not approach near enough 
to help them. Sturhahnn and a 
yanion waded out in the rough water 
and succeeded in securing a line from 
lone of the launches, r lting in 


second 
Matilda 


cutter. 


‘AHEAD IN BOND SALES 


| senger trains were arriving hours late. | 
i Driving show obscured the view of the} ZT ais 
! obtain the required quota of 6 million 


to- | 


| night. 


| stipulated on the pledge cards. 


| responded to all the other campaigns for 


|\BRITISH LOS 


; iriends 


A cutter in which he and other ; 


com-!} 
ja 


the | 
rescue of the ‘crew and the saving of the} 


KANSAS CITY HAS OUTDONE THE 
DAILY AVERAGE. 


Certificates Amounting to $33,000 a 
Day Have Been Sold Since the 
Campaizn Started—Total 
Now $633,000, 


oversubscribed its 


Kansas City has 
However, to 


baby bond quota to date. 


dollars, it will be necessary to sell 
$20,000 worth of baby bonds every day 
this year. 

Although the bonds were placed on 
sale December the campaign dates 
only from January 1. Since December 
3, the total actual sales of baby bonds at 
the postoffice and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the main distributing points, have 
aggregated $633,000.20. This is an aver- 
age of approximately $33,000 @ day, con- 
sidering the campaign as having begun 
January 1. 

MANY DOUBLE PLEDGES. 

The sale of bonds and thrift stamps at 
the registry window of the Federal Build- 
ing aggregate $439,343.40, since Decem- 
ber 3. Those of the Federal Reserve 
Bank total $223.756.80 since that time. 

Besides the actual sales, pledges 
} amounting to several hundred thousand | 
dollars have been procured by the wom- 
en’s committee of the baby bond cam- 
| paign and the men’s tealis which started 
a drive last week and will end Saturday 


2 
°, 


Many persons who signed pledges have 
failed to purchase bonds or thrift 
stamps. Others who agreed to purchase 
a certain amount of stamps have pur- 
chased many times the original amount 


QUOTA Is $20 FOR EVERYONE. 
Although the quota for Kansas City is 
considered unusually high, Kansas City 
will respond in the same manner it has 


raising money to finance the war and 
oversubscribe its quota, E. M. Clenden- 
ing of the general committee said today. 

The quota of 6 million dollars pro 
rated among the residents of Kansas 
City is $20 for every man, woman and | 
child. 

The members of the men’s teams can-} 
vassing the business districts today will 
report the suecess of the campaign at 
luncheon at the Hotel Baltimore Friday. 

“The Thousand Dollar Club,” com- 
posed..of forty. members;~organized™ to 
| procure a thousand $1,000 subscriptions, 
has obtained 388, it was announced to- 
day. The campaign will be continued 
until a million dollars’ worth of bonds! 
is sold. \ 


| BOY BUYS FIFTEEN BABY BONDS. 


Besides 15 “War Stamps, Also, Jack 
Parsell Has $500 in Liberty Bonds. 


Jack Parsell, son of W. B. Parsell, 608} 
Bast Ninth Street, of the mechanical 
| department of The Star, has bought fif- 
teen baby bonds and fifteen war stamps. 
He also has $500 in Liberty bonds. ! 


“And I just wanted to know whether 
it was against the law.” 

O. E. Shouse, 2406 Myrtle Avenue, a 
traveling salesman for the Douglass | 
Candy Company of St. Joseph, con- 
cluded a telephone conversation with 
John T. Wayland, vice-chairman of the 
baby bond campaign committee; that 
way today. He had just been telling 
how he sold 160 bonds on the rounds-of! 
his territory in the central part of the 
state. > 

Mr. Wayland told him it, was not 
against the law for a salesman or his 
company to purchase bonds and resell 
them, but that a man who can sell that 
many probably would be “investigated” 
if he stopped selling them. 

Gre Denes ed See 


FEY 


LAST WEEK. 


Of 8,588 Casualties, Less Than 


Thousand Were Killed. 


Two 


Lonbon, Jan. 28.—British casualties in| 
the week ending today were 8,588! di- 
vided! as follows: ! 

Killed or died 
25; men, 1,714. 

Wounded or 
men, 6,721. 


a pe | 
of wounds—officers, 
missing—officers, 


These figures represent the virtual 
cutting in half of British casualties as 
compared with the previous week when 
17,043 were reported. 
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ludes’? 


Chief sare in ‘‘Ewer- 


2 Cases Hope tor Pardon. 

The third respite from going to the 
penitentiary has heen granted. by Presi-! 
dent Wilson to Dr. Edward C. 
bers, the chief figure in the “Florida 
Everglades” land cases. The attempt 
to procure a pardon for Doctor Cham-} 
bers still continues, The respite grants} 
60-day stay. rancis M. ! Wilson, 
United States attorney, has recommen@-| 
ed against any form of clemency, 

GE 

Have you ENLISTED in the Army of 

Savers? Buy War-Saving Stamps! | 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


PRR ae 0 0 0 ee 
loying memory of my dear mother, Susan 
Clampit Akers, who passed into the higher life 
ten years o today: 
Hier memory lingers in 
And can never, never perish ; 
would not call back to sorrow 
beloyed mother if I could. 
we have a promise § 
Those ‘‘with faith and trust s 
Wow precious the thought—if 
quires, 
shall meet 


my mind, 


nnd gloom, 


heaven.”” 
rex 


ul 


we 


enter 
live as God 
the “Great Beyond.” 

DAUGHTER LIDA. 


again in 
2412 Peery. 
loving memory 
Gallup-Albertson, 
January 28; 


IN Mrs. Sarah 


ago today, 


mother, 
year 


dear 
died one 


of our 
who 
its you bore 
in vain 
They foldec » hands, dear loved one of ours, 

And laid you amidst, beautiful flosvers 

In a sunn slope in sapere n ~ 

eee Tt i iarling mother; 

With the yi 

How we 
we can tell. 


your pain; 


none 
and daughters. 


mothers 
missed, by 


you, 
Sadly 
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ODO ow, 
this heading, 2% cents @ word, 


Applicants for positions are advised 
original recommendations in answer 
duplicate copy only. 


eee 
trimmers; I want 3 
trimme can arantee 
wages; must be able to recover 
iround repair wo if you 
answer this ad 
Wichita, } 
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not 
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Under 
$0 cents, 
inclose 


auto 
good 
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‘Address Vehicle Sup- | 
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PRINTDR’S Apprentice—Young man with one 
yrs’ experience in composing room. 
nan composing room, Union Bank Note Co., 
Central. 

MAN, now employed, under 
road work’ at once. Address_G, 
SHIP PING clerk wante one 
wholesale furniture preferred ; 
000 population city in Kansas 
at the Victo Hotel between 8 


Ginn to wor 


wants 


ienced in 
in a 70,- 
for Wagner 
:30 Monday 


expe 
position 
Call 


of 
683 


who is capable 
Address 3, 


elass 


gara 


First 
of 


Mechanic— 
full ch: 


AUTO 


aking ge 


for right 
dubs or 
Garage, 


TOMOBILE 

arty; repair all classes 

school mee hanies wanted. 
southwest Blvd. 
S hal 


-Steady work 
of car: no 
Commercial 


Mechanic— 


South- 


7 days. 


KER—First are Wanted; $25 week; 
208 West 12th. 
BARBDPR—First 
to work, 1511 


el Steady; bring tools, ready 


IN ud and loving 
nd, daddy and 
who left us 
1916: 
on, dearest. one, 
not been lived in 
sheds an influence rare, 
nlives that here remain. 
hearts full of sweet 
much by father, 
and brother. 
loving 
Dr. 
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Ralph Edward Gart- 
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memory 
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side, two lorpg yes 
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But 
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-With 


missed 


such a life as thine 
vain, 

divine, 
remembrance, and 
SO. mother, wife, 
sister 


id 


sOnS, 


dear 
died 


memory of 
George Turner, 
January = 
“ Wife, son 
and loving memory 

Charles Adams 
today.—-Mr. and 


our 
who three 


but 


of our son 
Pierce, who died 
Mrs. CG. A. Pierce 


one 


Of our dear daughter 
E Miller who passed aw: 
Ww Miller and f 


and sister 
Rowena i 

ago 

amen 
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little | 


husband | 


and | 
and | 
| BOY 


| BOY 


zuaran- 


Wanted—First u 
2608 BE. 


steady job; young 


$15 week 


tee; rried man. 


per 
H. 


~ 60 
M. 


ntee; 


over Dyer, 


First class ; $17 H. Maugh- 
Bllis, Kas. 
Also handy, men and 
handy men and helpers; 
for switching service and 
experienced only; pipefitters 
required; steady work; transpor- 
tation furt od if accepted, Room 210 
Hotel bla Main. 
BOOKK = perienced ; > apply 
bring in your own handwriting. 


guarantee, 


helpers 


also Jocomo- 


tive experi 


“4 pe rson 
letter Maxwell- 


-Fitts 


cent | 


locomo- } 
locomo- | 


Panama | 


and |} 


SODA dispe with drug 
Zinn’s drug store, 3ist_and 
STOREKEEPE ik apable of ts 
storeroom stock and handling book 

cellent chance for advancement, state 

fully. Address -E Star. 

TAILOR an wanted at 

required. 4704 


experience. 


records; ¢€x- 
particulars 
471 


first 
ave. 


once; 


ance Troost 


ree 401 Missouri bidg., 1021 Grand. 


DAMS 
12th 


and trucks to haul 
and Jackson. 


coal, Liberty Coal Co., 


TINNERS Watted; young men. G. T. 
18th and McGee. 
NSITMAN | level 


of 30 


O’Maley, 


man 
miles 


and draftsman wanted 
highway; for purpose of 
above men must be able to take 
section notes; plat and compute quantities 
Write when vou can report and galary 
SSraat 


same 5 


desired. 
Bend. 


Mc¢ Dry Goods Co., Sth and Bank. 
for all around work in cleaning shop. 
Cleaners, 39th _and Prospect. 


messenger and Office ; good opportunity. 
408 Postal bl¢ 


wanted 


Lynbrook 


for 
Apply. 


DIED. 


DIB D- Sister Mary Louise (Kennedy), of 
erder of Sisfers Ge Merey, at St. John’s 
pital, Joplin, Mo., Satur morning, January 
at 4 o’clock. Funer al fr the Mother Home 

Agnes Academy, St. John and Hardesty, J 
morning, Januar , at § o'clock Mts 
Father f siating. Interment 

Mount St. Mury'’s -Cemetery. 

Se cereteneed ATS 


Hos- 


FLORISTS. 


ARTISTIC funeral designs and decorations, Fresh 
cut flowers and blooming plants; quick deliv 
Linwood Floral Co... 81st and Park. Linwood 3 


the | 


26, | 


BOY in our Ship- 
corteous and 
chance 


1114 


work 
neat, 

splendid 
Woolen Co., 


Y About 16, to deliver and 
ping department; must be 
able to write clearly; salary 
for advancement. Apply Detmer 
at 1 ave, 
BOYS that 


live at home and must know city. 


old, for delivery. Alpha Floral 


de 
6 o'clock, 


Lom ride 


Robinson, 


Y—Residing on 
liver packages; 


must be to de- 


required. 


Kansas side; 16, 


references 


| Clothing Co. 
| BOY 


wanted to deliver 
1214 Broadway. 


for cleaning shop. 


FLOWDRS for funerals artistically arranged. 
W. J. Barnes’s Greenhouses, 38th and Huelid. 
30th phones. Auto delivery. 


| BOY- 


bout 18 yes 
good future for 
ary to start $10 per week. 


old for 
bright, 


retail paint store; 
active young man; 
Address EB, 7 


FLOWERS all blooming plants. 


and Home Linwood 


oceasions, 


Tth College ; 


SOCIETIES. 


“No, 220, A. F. 
stated com- 
o’clock Mon- 


Lodge No. 
and A. i, will meet in 
munication promptly at 7 
day evening, January <5, 
‘Temple. There will be 
first and second degrees and 
business Members please 
cordial invited. 
HARDING B. 
M'DONALD, Sec. 
AL PIKE Lodge No. 
and M., will meef in 
munication this (Monday) 
uary 28, 7 o'clock, instead 
the Temple, 15th st. and 
10) aminations and work 
fisiting brethren are co 3 
CHAS. BEGGS, 


work the 
the 


be on 


in 
order of time. 
Visitors 
MANARD, 


w. M. 


J. MM. 


com- 
Jan- 
0, at 
aye. 


eyenir 
of .7T: 
Troost 
the 
invited to 
Ww. M. 


ae 


As rervveee. ts 
—Regu AT communication ‘this 
ning at 7:30 at hall, 6704 Cleve 
Regular order of busine Visitors 
come. tT. I. JOHNSON, W. 
|, W. FERGUSON, Sec. Y 


PARI Loage NO. 


wel- 
M. 


| BOY 
it the Masonic | 


regular | 


| GHAUFF 


second | 


BOY—Offi« of 17 years, for mail; 
per! we must be neat and willi 
shance for uncement. | Address H, 704 § 
BOY wanted to do collectir must be 
years of age. Call 812 Se: itt_bldg. 
BOY with wheel to deliver packages. 
House, 609 East 12th. 
wanted. Wyandotte 
dotte. 
BOY—18 years 
have reference; 
S 1119 


over 18 


Ideal Dye 


Cleaners, 1104 


old, work in 
$10 week. f 
McGee, - 

and work 


grocery stor 


Whyte Grocery 


in grocery ; 


steady posi- 


_tion. Adare 3S 


| UPHOLST 


Palace | 


Apply 


, Ww. J. Armstrong, eounly engineer, 
is i 
{HR wanted; capable of running shop; 
must haye some cash. M. F. Egan, Chanute, 
Kas. 
WAITER—Colored, 
Hotel Penn, 9th 
W ATO HMAN for 
f boiler 
ATOHMAKHR—Good 
| graving. Inquire 
Main st. 
YOUNG men 
fendent, 


experienced ; and room. | 
and Penn. 

janitor work; one experienced in 
Address 1, 686 Star, 

who understands 


Jewelry Co., 


$6 


en- 
1029 
} 


one 
Klein 


superin- 
915 


for work in- factory. 
3ailey-Reynolds Chandelier 


Apply 

Co., 

“to fil 
West- | 


expel "8: factory 

orders: none but experienced need apply. 
ern Union Mfg. Co., 

YOUNG man wanted 


Automobile 
Mechamics 
Wanted 


SHAW TRANSFER 
209 West 14th St. 


to. drive Grand, 


10., 


Wyan- | 


must } 


experienced. | 


Wanted 
Watch Malers 


GOOD POSITION FOR FIRST CLAS 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


‘DX Helper— 
to the r 


> perience 
Rose Cand) 
75 OK: 

drivers; must 
or ama- 


Shop, 
25, 'N. 


rd 
of references; no boys 
between 1 and 3 p. 


know 
teurs 


best 
apply, 


city; 


need im. 


| Linwood 


ered. Apply 


K—Drug; 
i LOth. 


need not be_ 
1 Drug. Co., H VW. 
packing house 
particulars. fully 
Addre: $ 
TOR for installment furniture 
be sober anda energetic.. Address Io, 


depart- 
good 


SPHCIAL communication Wyandotte 
Lodge No. 8, A. I. and A. M., 
beginning 10 a. m. Work 
Visitors welcome. 
G..W. HULL, W. 
HAVILAND. See. 
BANNDR Council No. 252, K. 
of § will hold its regular 
meeting this Tuesday; evening at 
its hall, 1380 Grand ave. Pay 
dues at hall or R. YW. De Lanc : 
office, 1332 Grand ave. Visit 
members welcome. 
DR. C. F. CLARK, 
ANNA CATIILL, Sec. 


in the 


pes. 


H. W. 


Pres. 


Tues- | 
| ER, 548 Star. 
| COOK 


/ COOK- 


COOK wanted, with equipment. to run 
camp boarding house; 20 to 100 men. 


permane 


and 
preferred ; 

COOK for 
9th st. 

COOK—wWhite 
blvd Rosec 


helper Ww anted ; 
write Box 
short order 


good man and 
Overland Park, Kas. 
and counter work. 100 W. 


man or woman. 400 Southwest 


“one 
Independence 


-Experienced short order man at 


per week to start. 6819 road, 


| Sheffield 
} DE LI VERY 


Man—Married, for grocery. 


I< ANS 
Knights 
eonclaye 
o'clock, Ivanhoe 
and Woodland ; 
the Red Cross, 
eS Supper at 6:30; 
cordially Ay CLAUDE 
GEO. §. Rec. 


(B= e 


City. C ommandery No, 10, 
Templar, will meet in spe- 
Monday afternoon at 5 
Masonic Temple, 3d 
work in the order of 
Malta and Temple 
all visiting knights 
0, TESCH, Com. 


Lodge No, 1, 
Knights of i meets thi 


Mon iy evening at.S<o0 Agtowes 13 
Fa peo ch 


| DRIVHR for 


| plant 
| tions and 


| GROCI 
| HHAD W 


ply 


| JANITOR 


| LAUNDRY 


| dry, 
| DAU 


| MACHINIST Wanted— 


| cluding 
} salary. 


DISHWASHER want 
‘s Lunch, 9 


good 
ave. 


experienced ; 
Minnesota 


wages. 


Industrious 
must be a 
Hyde 


young man fe 
hustler and furnish 
Park Laundry, 3 


route ; 
good salary. 
Road. 


sh bond; 
Gillham 


Ford truck ; 
mun. City 


steady job to experienced, 
reliable Cleaning Co., 531 Minne- 
ta ave. 

RUGGIST-— 
state 


G ompete nt; good 
reference F gxperience, 


suburban store; 
salary.” Address 1, 


run engi 

st. Appi 

nan—BHxperienced 
steel structures, 


fire boiler and 
J b118° Main 
‘EERING Draft 

s 1ing and detailing 
machinery parts, piping foundations and 
layout; in reply state éxperience, 
salary expected. The 

Lexington, O. 


ZR to 
bldg., 


ne .at 
Room 3¢ 


gene 
qualifica- 
Smith Gas Engin- 
eerifig Co., 


> good | 


704 | 


—.| WAN 
in} 


op- | 


| do housework. 


Address 


wife | 


Apply | 


| possesses 


Home | 


| high 


the | 


Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Bea 
and good 


offer 
FOR 
salary 


haye a 

A FIRST CLA 10) 

Permanent position 
who ¢ ify. 


JEWELRY. 
to the one 


Stone 
reply 


50 foreigners for 
tk: board--yeurselyer j _ 
men you haye) and nationality. 
Star. 
first 
or without 
Home phone 


to 
steady 
| how. many 
dress _F), 5 7 
WANTED—A 
work; with 


Ad= | 
| 


farm 
help | 
2518 


wife for 
woman to 
6 or 


man and 
children ; 
Linwood 4 


class” 


Mersington : 


dave 


you ENLISTED in 
Army of Savers? 
Buy. War-Spvings Stamps! 


SALESMEN W 


Under 
cents. 
| mum 2 


minimum J 
line, mini- | 
in advance. | 


this 
Charged 
lines. 


heading, 3 cenls a word, 
ads 20 cents per agate 
Out-of-town ads payable 


salesman; high 
1 who yalues his time at 
year as representative for 
and successful corporation ; 
for manufacturers and whole 
nbusgually salient features and which is 
by oerwhelming indorsement of leading 
throughout the country; our men are now 
making from $100 to $250 per week and we wish 
|} to connect with the ht man for this territory; 
telephone appointments “will be arranged With those 
who answer this advertisement, giving definite in- 
formation as to past records and "qualific atious and 
where they can be reached by phone or letter on 
} and after Wednesds this is a straight commission 
| proposition; a very unusual one, on which a clean, 
grade specialty man can make ‘us high as 
$10,000 a ess G, 44 Star. 


SX tocls Salesmen 
New |Plan 


High grade proposition, 
| per cent dividend monthly stock $ 
still selling at $1; want good men for nearby 
country towns; bring references. Call today. 
Liquid Wealth Oils Co., 1509 Waldheim bldg. 


powered, 
5,000 to 
well es- 
we have a 
alers which 


Specialty 
shed 
Service 


| backe 


eoncerns 


sasy to sell, paying af 


worth 


FLOUR 
hours 


wanted ; 
or wire 


and 
per 
ha, 
LY 

18th. 
ite 

in large res 

Mr. Rebori. 
HORS HOBR and 
morning. 


feed packers 

day. Write 

Neb. 
Clerk—Dxperienceéd, 


Maney Milling 


wanted. 2700 


Hast 


Must have had 


irant. Apply 208 West 12th. 


blacksmith wanted 7 
1816 Warrison. 
colored; references. 


o'clock 


Good; 
Valse 

ited, 

New 


HOUS) 
Linwood 


s0y Home 


colored, 
York 


married, 
Life bldg. 


no 


Apply 136 Home 
8108. 
JANITOR—2 
attend 
10th. 
JANITOR 


for 


basement rooms 
furnace. Inquire 


partly 
east door, 


furnished 
G11 West 


be experienced ; 
st_ 4994, 
perienc¢ at work 
an. City_Laundry 
Help—Wanted, wash man and wringer 
man to work daily, extra.6 till 9 p. m. 
Dept. Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore, 


ape artinents + 
. 1 Eor 
ish K 


washman. 


rear 


| entrance. 
PTADLNDRY. 


Heip—Man~ wanted “to wringers, 


We 


rn 
x able all around laundry 
man}; no booze fighter. Marysville Steam Laun- 
Marysville, Kas. 
‘DRY Help—Boy 
ger’s Laundry, 1 


wanted, over 16.  Mun- 


about 150 machines for. 
Reece and Union 
Apply Miller 
Worth, ‘Tex. 
MAKBHUP man wanted at 
reliable; also linotype 
good wages; permanent 
lina Daily Union, S$ t 
MAN—White, aeireteds to 
per week to start. Home 
MAN—Colored; to take 


overalls and pants, 
Special machine 
Manufacturing Co., 


good 
Fort 


once; A No. 1, 
operator ; 
tion ; 


fast and 
night shift; 
union shop. Sa- 


drive coal 
Wast a. 
care of steam 
2 Troost. 


wagon, $15 


plant and 


good wages, 8 


WANTHD—SALESMHN TO INTPRVIHW_ LIVE 
3: OIL COMPANY; NEW PUAN; 

f SELLING OUTFIT; CLEVER 
THAR OG S. THE BUSIN Hee 
MONDY GHTTER. SEE MR, VOGHL 


previous experience | A 
Ap- | 


chfldren. | 
Main | 


to 


and fin- | 


Laundry |” 


to take care of | 
in- | 


M., 419 LATHROP BLDG, 
TOCK SALESMEN. 
want high de smen to sell 
demonstrators completed; two carloads 
terial in factory, more on the way; have 
good territory open; investigate at once. 
| Prouhet & 542 Lathrop bldg. 
| Wh have an unusual and seasonable inyestment 
proposition in whieh. we could use two good 
Wusiness men possessing some sélling ability and 
ng some saya nee. Call or /addr s. 
Truitt & Co., 101 Keith & Perry bldg Phone 
Main 1444. 
LIVE men 
every town to 
business; no experience 
with us. Werby Oil and 
bldg., Kan City, Mo. 
SALESMED Well dressed, 
£ permanent position to handle a 
thing new; income war tax fore 
capital required. W. H. Powell, 
“ate Hotel 
ALESMAN 
$100 per 
Kansas City 
fe Bldg. 
enced 


We 


| stock ; 


automobile 

ma- 
some 
Cc. G: 


and 
oil 
touch 
Zonfils 


clean records in best city 
co-operate with us in the 
necessary et in 
Gas Association, 


with 


men for 
state on some- 
them to buy; 
Room 209 Wests 


high= powered 


Wanted —We- aye neko war 
week; our contract guar nteed by 
bank; investigate. Apply 416 N. ao 


American 
; $1 commission. 


introductory 


Scientific 
iti 407 


who know the Selling 


stock 

209 Republic _ bldg. 
proposition ; guarantee 
Shukert bldg. 


WANTED—MALE, 


o— 
SOLICITORS- 
and commission. 


AGENTS 


ney 


Under this heading, /3 cents a word, minimum 40. 
| cents. Charged ads 20 cents per agate line, mini- 
|} mum 2 lines. Out-of-town ads payable in advance. 

PPA 
EXPE nit men wanted, country | 
wor iced. Robe Portrait Co. 


help ‘around kitchen. 
MAN- man wanted 

Gaage, 7 Independence 
}fTAN—Steady and reliable, 

wages $30 week. 401 Finance bldg., 


in garage. 
ave. 
with $: 


1011 Balti- 


“Golored, to help on furniture truck; must 
be experienced in handling furniture and stoves. 
Ss ein Furnit » and C Cc. rpet \¢ Co., 14 nd. 


Progress | 


200\and services; 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 
| nanan —_—~ ~~ 

Under this heading, 6 cents a word, 
80’ cents; charged ads 40 cents an agate line. 
of-town ads payable in advance 


ABLE bodied men 
tory work; 7 
national Employn nt 


minimum } 
Out- 


to 45 years old; 
y perme anent. 
13 West_ 6th, 


Inter- | 


N=Colored, neat appearing for steady) work a 
ynitor; must have references. Apply 
Theater, between 30 and 11: 
MBAT cutter 3 0] 
MEAT cutter 
and Minnesot 


7 cutter wanted ; 


wante 


wanted, Market, 


good rages 
Quindaro blvd. Home West 1748. 
wanted to work on fré news” 
n Noy Interstate Co., west wing Union Station 
fosunload lumber. ansas City 
30., 3 0) SND Tih OFy 
y wanted. | Bell We 
ilroad work 
Bert Foundry 
N NIGHT Bookke epe - Capable 
typewriter ; position with 
chance for advancement ; 
Address E 3 Star 


to good man. 


open shop; 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

of handling Oliver 
reliable firm; 
state -particulars 


ployment. Joseph, 


fully. 


start; 
Line, 


to 
Island 


16; $27.50 
Rock 


over 
Apply 
bldg. 


90d 
portunity. 716 


way Wxchange 


Rail 


Royal | 
Sth 


agents. | 


tion Station: | RoOKK 
Second Hand | ~ f 


steady em- | 
good | 


Ops | 


walters, waitr 
men; hotel porter 
ast 12th. 


| COMBINATION cook, fry 
out of city; kitchen 
Jones-Smith ©o., 312) E 


(out). 


minimum 
ed not 
answer to 


this heading, cents a word, 
Applicants for positions are advi 
original recommendations in 
duplicate. copy uy. 


| 30 
| to 
ads 


cents. 
inclose 
-sond 


ao 
and apher—Wanted, experi- 
state wanted. Atlantic Stor- 
Co., Ja. 

wanted. Union 


enced lady ; 
jage Battery 
| BUS girls 

room. g 
CASHIER wanted; 7 days a week : 

to 11 p. m. Apply at Wolferman’ 8, 
Ask for Miss Kelling. 
CHAMBERMAIDS—White, 

good position with board 
Hotel Muehlebach. 
CHAMBER Mi! AJ1)—Good, 
} board, good wag 


Atlantic, 
Apply 


Station lunch 


hours 4 p.m; 
1108 Walnut. 


will 
linen 


experienced, 
by calling 


find 
room, 


trong, white; room and 


ifome ‘Main 8846. 


OFMICH Work—Young man, 16 to 18 years old, to 

start in with well established business where 
there is opportunity to work up to responsible 
sitions; bring written application. Patterson- 
gent Co. 
OFFICH B 

perience 
Star. 

PAC KING and shipping 
must be experienced. 
18th and Central. 
PANTS operator 


Clean office 
wanted. 


y—Bright, 
and salary 


boy; state 
Address G, 


eX 
69 


overall 
Union 


clerk, in 
Western 


factory ; 
Mfg. Co., 


steady work year around; 
or week work, Apply at_o 800 Main 
PATTERN Makers Wanted Beni Glasa 
position } only those desiring steady position 
need apply; state experience; new, light, clean 
shop; good working conditions. Address HB, 340 
Star 


piece 
st. 


. Katz, 12th and Mc¢ 
between 16 
ardner & Sh 


yerienced, wanted 


ree, 
18 
Dr 


nd 


Tatham 
PORTER 


for saloon. 


yo0d hours, 


reference 


—Good hours 


Call drug 


R Wanted 
motor cycle. 


must 
and 


POR 
ride 
Main. 
PORTDE With references ; 
Co. of 14th and Grand 

TR’ Wanted—Apply 

12th. 

DERS—Gordon 


store, 59th 


work in 
av 


at £ 


drug 


Shoe Co., 


job pres 368 W. 


Jxperienced job 
1015 Central, 
man, in a mediums d 
permanent ition. Address G, 1 Star 


te press. Apply 


—Good job 


orate: 


> Steady | 


store. 
| 


CHAMBERMAID 
maid; no othe 
CHAMBER 
per we 
CHAMBE 
white or 
COOK— 
work. 
CoOK—Colored, 
| Troost ave. 
COOKING and 
ily; best wages; 

bash 2384. 
COOKING and 
stay nights; references 
TWASHER for boarding house 
rd and wages. Locust. 
DISHW2£ ASHER— Colored woman, 
South 3870; 
| INISHE RS 


Sxperienced, heat colored 

Apply 720 I 15th. 
Hotel; whi xperienced; 

Cordova Hotel, 12th and 
MAID—I xperienced, Fr 
colored, part < 
ond, experienced 
Hotel. 
boarding 


night 


woman, 


in 
Buckingham 
for 


house. 


small fami | 
Bell Wa- 


housework; white girl; 
references. required. 


work ; 
Phones 


downstairs settled 
South 


for 


woman ; 
751. 
husband's 


Main st. 


on. trousers; good work, 


1091 


| yunch meee Waitresses, .chambe 
| girls for our hotels; West; experience not 
ition furnished; apply in per- 
office, room 2. Union Station. 
factory; good salary to begin- 
24 West 8th. 3 
Strong, steady, for modern factory work; 
ek to start; good chance for advancement; 
employment. Apply 7:30 Monday morni 
y. 4 d 3 i aj orning 
office, 925 Wyoming, Mrs. Campbell. . 
GIRL Chambermaid or general housework; 
: good home. 1315 Locust. 
wanted to deliver 
to attend telegraph 
business free. Postal 


GIKLS: 


in 


not 


G TRUS over 18 ye 
>. opportun 

telegraph 

-, 800 De 

| GIRL—White, 
good wages; 

Bell South 1807. 


telé- 
ool 
Tele- 


housework ; 
references, 


no 
8615 


laundry ; 
Holmes, 


tY 
Spencer, 


Laborers, acksmith—Camp board, W. 
Independence, Mo. 


oe for gene 
6387, Home South 227 


housework. Bell South 
4601 Holmes. 


THE KANSA 


S GITY STAR. MOND 


AY, did 


ANUARY 28, 1918. 


ouisburg, 


Knoxville, 


29.8; 


Mo 


f) French a rim cartridge rifle of another |} 


| term, but that the facts were that “we 


KANSAS GIRL KILLS WOMAN 


MADALINE BRIGGS ADMITS SHOOTING 
MRS. CHARLES FISHER AT COLLYER. 


Officers Say They Are 
What Was the 
Quarrel Leading 


the Tragedy. 


to Find 
the 


Unable 
of 


to € 


Cause 


SALINA, Jan. 28.—Mrs. Charles 


Fisher, 41 years old, the wife of a res-| 


KAS., 


ough the heart and killed; 
Saturday night by Miss 
Briggs, 18 years old, a friend of the 
Fisher family. } 
The women were in. thé rear room at| 
the Fisher Home, and Fisher, in the| 
front of the house, heard them talking | 
and heard the shot. 
unable to find what 
about or what caused the shooting, | 
The girl, it is said, acknowledges she | 
fired the shot. She was arrested and | 
gave $5,000 bond to appear for prelimi-| 
nary trial at Wakeeney, Wednesday. 


Bo saa 2 Se Ee 


BAKER BARES PLANS 


the quarrel was} 


(Continued from First Page.) 


spector general nine cases being investi- 
gated. Mr. Baker told of investigations } 
| which resulted in discharge of Lieut. 
Charles W. Cole and Lieut. John G. | 
Dwyer for neglect of patients, as pub- 
lished in the newspapers Saturday and} 
Sunday. The judge adyocate general! 
advised adding a prison sentence to the 
dismissal and that is being considered. | 
DOCTORS MUST BE CONSIDERATE, 

“The department sets its face against 
that sort of callous disregard of soldiers’ 
health,” Secretary Baker said. “I want | 
doctors and the country to know that 
their lives and the welfare are a re 
sponsibility which I will not permit to 
be dodged or handled in a cavalier 
fashion.” 

While camp commanders are held re-| 
sponsible for health conditions, Secre-| 
tary Baker said, the surgeon general’s 
office has daily inspections and he has 
appointed Dr. John A. Hornsby, a hos- 
pital. expert, as his personal inspector. | 
A telegram from Doctor Hornsby re-} 
| garding camp conditions Senator Cham- 
berlain assailed, disclosed them “greatly 
Improved,” with mortality reduced and | 
“ample accommodations for all sick.” 

Secretary Baker read a letter from! 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, the writer, 
who has a son in the service, commend- 
ing hospital conditions she recently in- 
spected. Mrs. Rinehart said she was im- 
pressed by Senator Chamberlain’s “tragic | 
letters.” 

A SHORTAGE OF WOMEN NURSES. 

“But I feel the mothers of the country 
should know,” wrote Mrs. Rinehart, 
“that the number of such cases is small. 
It is cruel to allow every mother to} 
judge the medical corps because here 
and there mer are unwilling or unable 
to,give the care that is their duty. There 
are conditions to be remedied. The} 
shortage of women nurses is serious. 
| But of cruelty and indifference I have 
|found nothing. Ninety-nine out of a} 
hundred boys are receiving better care 
tham they could afford at home. 

“And I wish to point out further,” 
added Secretary Baker, “that the very 
heads of the medical profession, the 
masters OL the profession, are in con- | 
stant touch withthe surgeon general.” 

No army could be raised in any coun- 
try, the secretary contended, without 
danger from communicable diseases. | 
All that could be done was to provide} 
every means of science to meet that 
danger. That, he insisted, was being 
done. 

AS TO THE ENFILD RIFLE. 

Taking up Senator Chamberlain’s at- 
}tack on the ordnance bureau, Mr. Baker 
said that men’s minds differed about 
the types of guns to be used and’ about 
the’ quantity, He then disclosed that} 
the decision to. adopt the so-called re- 
chambered Enfield rifle was reached 
later one night in his office at a con- 
|ference attended by General Pershing, ! 
who was preparing to go to France; 
General Scott, chief of staff; General 
|Bliss, assistant chief; General Crozier, | 
chief of ordnance, and General Kuun, | 
then head of the war college, and sey- 
eral other staff officers, “experts in} 
rifles’ It was late in-May or early iy 
131, 

The American Springfield rifle, Sec- 
|retary Baker said, “was admittedly the 
best military rifle. developed by any 
country” when this dicision was 
reached. There were in stock six hun- 
|dred thousand of them. 

ALLIES USE DIFFERENT 
It was not then’ known, Secretary 
Baker . contended, whether American 
troops would fight beside the British | 
or the French. The British used a rim} 
cartridge rifle of one caliber and the 


RIFLES, 


| caliber. The British government had 
been prepared to re-arm the _ entire 
| British army with the Enfield when 

the war broke out in 1914. 

The excellence of the American wea- 
pon was so well known that the British 
decided to remodel their guns, but ‘the 
i suddenness of the war prevented them 
| making the change. 

“That decision made that night,’ Mr. 
Baker added, referring to the confer- 
ence held at which it was decided to 
change the American rifle, “had the} 
unanimous consent of every man at the 
conference.” 
| WOOD URGED EARLY CALL. 

After America entered the war, Mr. 
Baker said Major General Wood came to 
his office and advocated the necessity of 
calling out a large army. Secretary 
Baker said there. were not the clothes 
or arms, but General Wood replied he 
knew that, -but contended the men 
needed to live together for “preliminary 
training.” He told General Wood he 
agreed that the army should be assem- 
bled as rapidly as possible, but it was 
the intention to build up the regular 
army 4nd the National Guard first and 
then the national army. 

Concluding his statement regarding 
} the decision to call many men early, Sec- 
retary Baker said: 

“So, the determination ultimately was 
upon an attempt to call men for needed | 
training. It was deemed wise to put 
men into camp to learn living andi essen- 


= er  aeweri ‘ rs 
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vance before they be 
arms.” 
GOOD RIFLES SENT TO CAMPS, 
Regarding Senator Chamberlain’s 
statement that rifles originally sent to} 
camp were a “motley collection,” Secre- 
tary Baker said he did not object to the 


‘fully supplied with 


had about 600,000 Springfield rifles and | 
something over 100,000 Krags. 

“The German army, best prepared in 
the world,” he added, “furntshes an ob- | 
solete rifle for practice until men learn 
| to take care of a better weapon.” 
| “I do not mean to say,’ he added, 


| pand to the extent we would like. 


/plied with ten Lewis guns and each in- 
jfantry regiment with ten Chauchat. 


| then going to France, without curtailing 


{the principal pieces of 


| cember 


|make faster progress than had his own 


|luncheon recess, Secretary Baker read 


i shells and 25 per cent in heavier sizes 


| “that the question was decided infallibly, 
| It might have been better to have used 
| the English Enfield. 


|and that now every man in this coun- 
| try intended to carry a rifle has one, 
land a rifle of better quality than if we 
had adopted the existing type at the 
; time.” 

| “And,” he continued, “although we 
| have sent soldiers to Europe much more 


| rapidly than we ever thought we would | 


}or gould, every soldier has not only 
}a modern rifle, but has had practice with 
it. That also is true of every soldier 
who will go to Europe.” 


gun had not been satisfac- 
although widely used by England. 
French; he said, never took the Lewis } 
gun in any large number. | 


“The board,” he added. referring to 


The officers are;the board he appointed in.the fall of osition has been carried out with the 
to test machine guns, “never de-| 


jlayed for one second the procurement | 


1916 


of additional machine guns.” 

He told of the navy’s test of the! 
Lewis gun last April with an army of-, 
ficer present, and added: 

“As a result of that test an immedi-| 
‘ate order was given to the Savage Arms} 
Company for Lewis guns. Large orders| 
for Lewis guns have been given. We; 
are advised, however, by General Persh- 
ing that he does not desire Lewis guns! 
for use on land, General Pershing and| 
his staff desire them only for aircraft. 

FRENCH HAVE GOOD SUPPLY. 

“In the meantime,” said Mr. Baker, | 
“the French government is able to supply 
us with light. French guns and 5 
Hotchkiss guns for the troops that are; 
abroad and that will be sent for the 
present. 

“We have ordered all the Lewis guns 
we could get and have encouraged the 
company to extend its plant for increased 
production. Ic hes not yet begun to ex-| 
Our | 
army abroad is provided with the guns 
it has selected as adapted. to its use, 
and our supply is to supplement that.” 

Obviously, he said, there were not as| 
Many machine guns for camp training 
as was to be desired, but he read a table} 
showing that on November 1 each camp 
or cantonment had been shipped thirty 
Colt, sixty-five Lewis and- forty-five 
Chauchat ‘guns, and, in addition, each 
regular cavalry regiment had been sup- 


| 


heavy 


“Practically all of these were shipped 
before the troops were ready for them; 
that is, before November 1,” Mr, Baker 
said. 

ROZIER ALWAYS ASKED FOR GUNS. 

On the question of big guns, Secretary | 
Baker recalled that General Crozier, | 
chief of ordnance, had urged Congress 
and the various secretaries of war con- | 
tinuously for larger programs, because 
of the time it took to make the guns. 
The record served, he thought, to show 
that General Crozier had realized .the 
delay that must be faced and sought to 
prepare in advance. 

“We had a limited amount of artillery! 
and our first step,’’ the secretary said, 
“was to speed up that already ordered 
and in process of manufacture.” ; 

Army experts were sent abroad to 
study the question. Early in Juneit was} 
intimated that France had so far acceler-| 
ated her industrial program that “the de- 
mands of industry would not fully occu- 
py her resources and that she 
supply artillery for American 


could | 
forces, 


her own forces. a 
“An agreement was made July 13 or’ 
14,” Mr. Baker continued, “by which 
the French government agréed to supply | 
75 millimeter ; 
field guns and 155° millimeter rapid 
fire howitzers needed for the American | 
forces being sent abroad. The Ameri- 
can government wished to adopt the 
quickest solution to get the largest sup-| 
ply in the shortest possible time. At| 
that time, although 
troops to France, it was not in any large | 
numbers—a matter somewhat for the re- 
mote future.” 

“You thought it was better to use the 
French facttories instead of waiting to | 
buil@ our own?” asked Senator Reed. 

SHIPS THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM. 


But I do mean to} 
'say that it was decided conscientiously | 


seta 


Turning to the machine gun ques on, | 
Madaline; Mr.. Baker said that up to last April 
|} the Lewis 
| torily tested with American ammunition, |about other 
The | unanimous testimony that the food has 


| were next taken up by Mr. Baker. 


| departmental commanders be 


‘struction on the buildings was well ad- 


|retary Baker and General Gorgas in the 


| would be unwise to stop building, and 


| number of barrack buildings and reduce 


we were sending 4 


! quartermaster general, but he believed 
it accurate. 
FOOD AND CLOTHING ADEQUATE. 

Referring to conditions at Camp 
Meade, the secretary read from a letter 
from Major General Nicholson saying 
there had never been a time when each 
| Soldier had not had three suits of heavy 
| underwear and sufficient heavy socks. 
He also. reported that the food situation 
| was adequate, 
|e “I want to make one further observa- 
tion,’ Secretary Baker proceeded, taking 
up army food. “I think it is not unfair 
for me to say that in the provision of 


food;no army ever assembled anywhere 
ars OVier 


nutri- 
tiously.and as appetizingly as this army. 
FOOD OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
“While there have been complaints 
things, I think it is the 


LOG ee thiSectt Die aS well 


been of the highest quality, with no sug- 
gestion of defect in its quantity or prepa- 
ration, and that generally the food prop- 


most extraordinary success.’ 

Sites for the camps and -cantonments 
He 
detailed the war college’s study of the | 
subject and its recommendations that | 
required 
to select camps in their respective juris- 
dictions, with regard to healthfulness, 


; freedom from overflow or climatic con- 


ditions interrupting training and -other 
desirable and non-desirable considera- 
tions. 

“The principal places where camps 
were selected were in the Southeastern, 
Central and Southern departments,’ Sec- 
retary Baker continued, stating that Ma- 
jor General Wood, senior major general 
of.tne army, was then in charge of the 
Southeastern Department, 

S)ME PRAISE FOR GENERAL WOOD, 

Praising General Wood’s experience 
and qualifications to select sites, Secre- 
tary Baker referred to the fact that the 
general had been a medical officer and 
also “originated the training cam idea, 
carrying it to a demonstrated success at 
Plattsburg.” 

General Wood, he added, was “recog- 
nized by common consent in the army as 
the most capable to select camp sites and 
inaugurate a training camp system,” f 

In every instance, Mr. Baker said, the | 
boards, including medical officers, had 
recommended the selected site and that | 
the surgeon general, had been notified 
wheu the final selection was made. | 

In only one cas¢é—Camp Zachary Tay-| 
lor, at Louisville—was there a question, | 
and Surgeon General Gorgas sent an f 
pert sanitarian, who approved it. 

*“T.am not raising any question with! 
the surgeon general,’ M Balke aid 
after pointing out that it hadepeensug- 
gested that the sites had not been re- 
ferred to that officer, “but I want it| 
perfectly understood that his depart- 
ment was consulted and its advice fol- 
lowed.” 

INCREASE SPACE IN CANTONMENTS, 
- As to plans for the cantonment build- 
ings, the secretary said Doctor Gorgas 
had approved the original plans and con-' 


vanced when a committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association urged that the 
air space per man he increased to fifty 
cubic feet. After a conference with Sec- 


former’s office, at which the committee 
was present, this was done. The com- 
mittee, Mr. Baker said, agreed that it 


the course adopted was to add to the 


the number of men assigned to each. 
In only one instance, at Camp Devens, 
Mass., he said, had the 50-foot rule.been 


~ andar 


“Exactly,” the secretary replied. “Also 
it saved tonnage. And I’m telling no | 
secrets when I say that ships are the | 
crux of this problem, and every time we | 
can use French industrial resources in- | 
stead of making and sending our own | 
products we are doing it.” ‘ 

TURNING OUT ARTILLERY RAPIDLY. | 

Statistics of manufacture in this coun- | 
try-of artillery were given | 
Baker, some publicly and 
committee in confidence. 


by Secretary 
some, to the} 
He said; for 
example, that the first 3-inch anti-air- 


that it8 production is “rising steadily” | 
to an estimate of three hundred per 
month maximum. | 

“So,” he said in recapitulating, esa 
think it is fair to say (and if there is| 
a possibility that I am wrong I want it| 
called to my attention) that the Ameri-| 
can army in France, large as it is, and, 


|the American army to be sent there,| 


large as that is, are and will be pro-} 
vided with artillery of the type ehey 
want as rapidly, as they can use it, and; 
that our own stream of manufacture to 
supplement this is in process, with de- 
livery of pieces rising steadily.” 
Referring to a lettergfrom Captain 
Tardieu to General Crozier, dated De- | 
21 last, Secretary Baker read | 
the statement that the output of the big | 
guns in France did not become adequate | 
until 1916. Captain Tardieu expressed 


the United States would:/ 


the belief that 


country. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said he under- 
stood the shell making capacity of the | 
country had dropped 75 per cent after 
the United States entered the war, the 
War Department having permitted 
plants to go out of business and be dis- 
mantled. ; | 

Secretary Baker said he had no infor- 
mation on that point, but would obtain | 
it for the committee. He suggested that 
plants built and owned by the British 
government might have been dismantled |! 
and shipped to England. 

ALL UNIFORMS PURE WOOL. 

Secretary Baker said the idea had got-| 


|ten abroad that the American army uni- 
|form is part shoddy. 
|all wool and that shoddy is put only in 


He declared it is} 


overcoats and blankets, | 

“When we went into the war,” he said, 
“the standard of the army uniform was} 
75 per cent wool and 25 per.cent cotton. 
But that was changed, and now every 
yard is of virgin. wool, with a large in- 
¢ Fh LL LUS LOCUS ch. 

Resuming his. statement after the 
a report showing 60 million shells are 
under manufacture: for delivery this 
year, with an increase of 50 per cent in| 
manufacture of millimeter and 3-inch 


since the country entered the war. | 
To this report on progress of shell| 
making, Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey said: 
“From my information I am inclined 
to challenge that statement.” | 
Secretary Baker said it was hurriedly 


} 
| 
craft gun was deliyered this month and I] 


prepared by General Wheeler, acting 
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BAKER BARES PLANS 


The Secretary of War Lifts the Veil 
jp of Secrécy From America’s!” 
Operations. 


HALF MILLION THERE SOON 


This Year, Army In France 
Will Reach. That 
Figure. 


Early 
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\ 
War Department Has a Big Task and 
‘Is Doing Its Best, the Secre- 
tary Says. 


MILLION MORE MEN READY 


Thirty-Two Divisions Are Fit Now 
for Service, tre Secretary 
Asserts. 


WaAsuincton, Jan. 28.—The United 
States will soon have more than 14 mil- 
lion mén in France and more than 14% 
million ready to send, Secretary. Baker 
told the Senate papas committee this 
afternoon, 

As the climax of 'a aay! 3 explanation of 
all that the military establishment had 
done, freely confessing faults and im- 
perfections, in so vast an undertaking, 
but maintaining that out of each defi- 
ciency the remedy has been found, the 
Secretary of War disclosed what hither- 
to has been guarded as a military secret 
and what the German people little sus- 
pect. 

Secretary Baker told the senators the 
United States would have 14 million 
| fighting men on French soil early this 
year and that 114 million American 
| troops in all would be gvallable for for- 


TUIRTY-LWO DIVISIONS READY. 

This great fighting force, probably 
little expected by the German general 
staff, will be composed of the men now 
with General Pershing, the thirty-two 
divisions of troops now in cantonments 
and camps in the United States and 
ready to move, Secretary Baker said, 
and by the next increments to be drawn 
and trained this spring under the Selec- 
tive Service Law. 

Elemental equipment of the men from | 
the United States is assured and the ar- 
tillery “necessary to their support will | 
come from the British and French gov- 
ernments, which have such an excess of 
ordnance that they have on their own 
initiative, offered to supply the guns 
and save ships which would be used for 
their transport. 

The Secretary of War went even fur- 
ther and laid bare facts regarding prep- 
arations for the American aNny- in 


France which have hitherto been held as |, 


close™elitary Secrets: ~ 7 
HAS BUILT LONG RAILROADS. 


Mr, Baker descr*bed to the committee | 


how the American army has built great 
}lines of railroads, one of them 600 miles) 
long, up to its headquarters in France; 
how ports and terminals have been con-|} 
structed to handle the great quantities of | 
supplies and equipment w hich the army 
will need on the fighting line. All this 
has been’ done by Americans, and since 
General Pershing’s troops landed last 
June. 
BAKER ‘TOLD MANY SECRETS. 

Leaning forward and addressing the 
senators ear nestly, the Secretary of War 
told a story the German general stafi 
probably would have given much to 
iknow long before. He approached the 
‘| subject by departing from the answer 
to criticisms and referring to it as “the 
plan for the war.’ 

“TY think I understand Senator Cham- 
berlain felt there wasn’t any plan,” said 
‘Secretary Baker: “I don’t know how the 
committee and the country felt about it, 


‘) shown, 


“We are using the eyes there to keep q 
up to what they want us to do.” i 

The startling progress of the war in 
the development of munitions: will be 
he said, by the fact that wea- 
pons devised by, American experts dur- 
ing the last few months have been dis- 
‘| carded. Bic ; 

7 BACK AL ROOSEVELT. 

; Then taking up a copy of the Metro- 
politan Magazine for last, August, Mr-} 
| Baker read a protest in its’ editorial 
columns against the supposed policy of 
the government to make its contribution 
to the war financial and industrial, 
“to hold off until the Allies win the war 
for us.” 

A question brought out that Colonel 
Roosevelt was then associate editor of 
the magazine, which urged that ‘every 
nerve be strained to get 150,000 to 200,- 
000 men to France in 1917. 

“I am disclosing no secret,’ Secretary 
Baker said, pausing, “when I say that 
we exceeded that maximum in 1917.” 

Chairman Chamberlain asked the 
; secretary why he could not take the 
public into his confidence in the matter. 

Secretary Baker replied that he hesi- 
tated to do that. He referred to a state- 
ment by General Von Hindenburg to the 
effect that America was advertising her 
intentions. 

: “But isn’t it a fact that Germany has 
known all about this?” persisted Sena- 
tor Chamberlain. 

“No,” replied Secretary Baker. ‘The 
German government is still mystified re- 
garding the number of men’ now in 
France.” 

WOULD HAVE DESTROYED OUR ARMY. 

If the whole regular American army 
had been sent into battle at once, Secre- 
tary Baker said, like England’s, it would 
have been destroyed, 

In eloquent words Secretary Baker 
described how France welcomed the first 
American soldiers, peasants kissing, he 
said, the hems of their coats. 

MISTAKES ARE EXAGGERATED, 

The mistakes cited in Senator Cham- 
berlain’s speech, Secretary Baker said, 
gave a disproportionate aspect. With- 
out intent, he said, the effect of the sen- 
ator’s speech was to give the country 
the impression that the. deficiencies 
“were characteristic rather than occa- 
sional.” He said he was not thete to 
defend individuals cr deny delays or 

“But I think I can say in! 
si amram that im-them we uave reyes eae 
the remedy.” ‘ 

Deseribing the spirit of army officers, 
‘Secretary Baker said he had seen 
“strong, grizzled men turn away from 
his desk in tears’ when they found that 
they could not go to France, “where the 
glory of their profession lay,” but must 
remain in Washington to press forward 
war preparations. 

There was no case, he added, of any 
officer who had not accepted his duty 
/ with his whole heart. 

Men of high places in civil life 
throughout the country, he said, had 
come to Washington to accept salaries 
of office boys, many no salaries at all, | 
to place their experience at the disposhl 
| of the Nation. 
| “Gentlemen,” said the secretary, 
speaking with great earnestness, “it 
would be a tragical thing if this mo-| 
mentous effort were to deserve the com- 
ment that it had fallen down.” 
| THE NATION 700, IMPASTENT. 

i "phe impatience of the whole country \ 
to “do this thing greatly,’ he ‘said, 
“probably inspired much of the criti- 
;cism, Every one of us wants to see our 
| country hit like a man at the adver- 
| sary.” 

“We look back over the past and see 
| that there have been shortcomings; that 
ithere have been delays. There are 
lthings that could have been better done. 
But our effort is to learn. . 
sre! have no purpose to defend individu- 
lals or myself. If I diseuss here indi- 
!viduals by name; if I refer to General 
Crozier or General Sharpe or myself it 
will be only to make it clear. 

ASKS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

“Tf any of us should figure in tomor-} 
row’s casualties it would be as nothing 
beside the object we all seek. I am not 
here to deny shortcomings, but I think 
I can say this: that where we have 
found such shortcomings or mistakes we 
have made every effort to correct them. 
| T most earnestly ask that” when 70M) 
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any’s plant, where artificial and natural 


gas will be mixed to give the city an 


Jashington Boulevard is the big % million cubic feet capacity reservoir where 
ick building near the reservoir is the meter room for the artificial gas and the 


1 gas from the high pressure mains into the reservoir. 


le manufactured. 


A block north is the 


| dition necessarily slows down the min- 
ing and shipment of coal. 
CHICAGO IS SHOVELING OUT. # 
A Train Kills Three Snow Shovelérs 
in the Yards. 
Cuicago, Jan. 28.—The Middle West 
\was still trying to extricate itself from 


snow. Four inches fell this morning?} 


and continued fall tonight and tomor- 
row, with colder weather, was scheduled. 

Traffic was demoralized, several 
schedules being annulled, and all pas- 


| Driving snow obscured the view of the 
engineer of the fast New York Central 
mail express and three snow ‘shovelers 
were killed and two. seriously injured 
when they struck in the’ local yards. 
Another trackman was struck by a Pan- 
handle freight engine and fatally in- 
jured. 


~o- 
MORE CARE IN SELECTING MEN. 


Medical Officer Cantions Draft Boards 
Against Laxity. 


Capt. C. F. Jenkins of the Medical Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps at Camp Funston 
spoke: to twenty-nine members of the 
local draft board today at the city hall 
on the subject of medical examinations 
of the draft men. He said the draft 
boards should be more careful in their 
selection of men. Too many have’ been 
passed with physical defects, which 
causéd their rejection later at the 
camps. The boards ’ were especially 
warned against taking men with tuber- 
culosis or hernia, “Men who tend to- 
ward hysteria or neurasthenics should on 
no account be accepted. The men should 
| be practically void of physical defects 
and should be fit to be used as “shock 
| troops.” 

| A number of the local boards- have 
started physical examinations. 


(| ~ 
(THE THIRD MENINGITIS DEATH. 


Dread Disease Was Fatal to 
Grace Pierson. 

The third death from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis within the month occurred 
Saturday night. Mrs. Grace Pierson, 34 
years old, wife of A. I. Pierson, 2812 
Robert Gillham Road, was taken to the 
General Hospital Thursday night and 
died Saturday. Two other cases have 
been taken to the hospital since Satur- 
day, making eleven in the isolation 
ward, 

‘Meningitis is becoming a problem in 
Kansas City,” Dr. Eugene Carbaugh, 
new health commissioner, said toda 
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[AHEAD IN BOND SALES 


KANSAS CITY HAS OUTDONE THE 
DAILY AVERAGE. 


Certificates Amounting to $33,000 a 
Day Have Been Sold Since the 
Campaign Started—Total 
Now $635,000, 


’ 


senger trains were arriving hours Meno [babs-bond quota t date, However, to] 


ibaby bond quota to date. However, to 
obtain the required quota of 6 million 
dollars, it will be necessary to sell 
$20,000 worth of baby bonds every day 
this year. 

Although the bonds were placed on 
sale December 8, the campaign dates 
only from January 1. Since December 
3, the total actual sales of baby bonds at 
the postoffice and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the main distributing points, have 
aggregated $633,000.20. This is an aver- 
age of approximately $33,000 a day, con- 
sidering the campaign as having begun 
January 1. 

MANY DOUBLE PLEDGES. 

The sale of bonds and thrift stamps at 
| the registry window of the Federal Build- 
ing aggregate $439,343.40, since Decem- 
ber 3. Those of the Federal Reserve 
Bank total $223.756.80 since that time. 

Besides the actual sales, pledges 
amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars - have been procured by the wom- | 
en’s committee of the baby bond cam- 
| paigni and the men’s teamis which started 
a drive last week and will end Saturday 
night. 

Many persons who signed pledges have 
failed to purchase bonds or thrift 
stamps. Others who agreed to purchase 
a certain amount of stamps have pur- 
| chased many times the original amount 
stipulated on the pledge cards. 

QUOTA IS $20 FOR EVERYONE. 

Although the quota for Kansas City is 
considered unusually high, Kansas City 
will respond in the same manner it has 
responded to all the other campaigns for 
raising money to finance the war and 
oversubscribe its quota, EH. M. Clenden- 
ing of the general committee said today. 

The quota of 6 million dollars pro 
rated among the residents of Kansas 
City is $20 for every man, woman and |j 
child. 

The members of the men’s teams can- 
yassing the business districts today will 
report the success of the campaign at 
luncheon at the Hotel Baltimore Friday, 

“The ‘Thousand Dollar Club,” ~com- 
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NEWTON PD. BAKER, ~ 
United States {cretary of War. 


“Mell the truth’’ was the camouflage which Colonel Roose- 
velt threw in front of his attack upon President Wilson and 
Secretary of War Baker, an attack which he began in this 
city and whose viciousness is now revealed by the plain state- 
ment of facts given by the war secretary before the senate 
committee. : 

’ Before the magnificent showing of the war department, 
the attack stands revealed for what it was—an effort on the 
part of a mad egotist to divide the people of this country into 
warring camps, to capitalize the war for political purposes, to 
discredit the ieader of our nation in its most critical hour. 

America has accomplished the miraculous. it has produced 
guns in record time. It has equipped an army of greater size 
than any of the allies dreamed was possible. It has fed that 
army in a way no other army was ever fed. 

Out of the million and more men called to camp, the 
Roosevelt propaganda called attention to two isolated cases of 
hospital. neglect. - Secretary Baker’ admitted 18 complaints— 
and showed the prompt measures of correction and punish- 
ment where there was guilt, a revelation of efficiency never be- 
fore equaled. 

The record as given by Mr. Baker is the answer to Roose- 
velt, who prated that this country was sending coffins, not 
guns, to France; that it had prepared for the slaughter of our 
boys, not their safety and fighting foree. aig 

America has produced a great fighting machine. It has 
prepared to deliver the death blow to kaiserism. It has 
equipped that army. Every move was directed by the best 
brains of the country, acting on knowledge of conditions, using 
every resource of industry and labor which the country 
possesses. LG 

The part played by the Kansas City Star in the Roosevelt 
disgrace can be traced only to the fact that it has as its gen- 
eral manager a man whose abjuration of loyalty to the kaiser 
came after this country was at war with Germany. 

How far it was ready to go to spread suspicion was shown 
today in its distortion of a letter frou. Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart, aathoress and patriot. Her letter to Secretary Baker 
asked only that he give to American mothers the truth that 
their sons were being cared for, that every protection of health 
is thrown about them, that they were under better conditions 
than they were in their own homes, and that the fear conjured 
by the ghastly picture of ship loads of coffins, of neglect in 
hospitals be dissipated by the real facts. 

The Star attempted to use that letter as a justification of 
its own poisoned propaganda of distrust and an appeal for 
“truth.”’ 

‘<Mell the truth,’’ said Roosevelt as a cover for his unfounded 
charges. : 

The people have the truth, and it brings reassurance and. in- 
creased confidence in President Wilson and our war machine, 

The one good result is that the people now know and will be 
prepared against any future effort to sow suspicion, to spread dis- 
ruption, to inspire revolt and bring chaos in an hour when un- 
divided loyalty and a unanimous purpose is needed. 

The people learn not to trust the rabid statements, that could 


bring comfort only to the kaiser, printed under the direction of a - 


man who swore less than a year ago that he had lived his life as a 
subject of that mad autocrat. 

Tell the truth? Certainly. Only let it be told by men who 
know, and not be confused with the slanders published by very 
recent Huns, : 
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JESDAY MORNING, JANUAR 


BAKER 


Secretary Baker lifted the veil yesterday long enough to 
show the War Department has not been asleep. 

With 500,000 men in the firing line within & year of the 
declaration of war, and 1,500,000 more to follow as fast as ships 
can take them, the military efforts of the United States cannot 
be ignored. 

The men will not have to fight with their bare hands, either. 
They will be armed, clothed, equipped and trained before they 
enter the trenches. 

The best part of Secretary Baker’s statemen?, however, was 
not the facts and figures disclosed, cheering as they will be to 
the country. 


It is the revelation that we have as head of the War Depart- 


ment a man who is not afraid to admit mistakesgmor too prox] | Tt 
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War Department has FOUND ITSELF; 


OLID TRAINS OF FOOD 
WILL BE RUSHED EAST; 
NEW STORM HITSROADS 


iConfronted by Menace of Interruption by Floods, | 
McAdoo Lifts Rail Embargo in Order to Keep 
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By Leased Wire rom The Washington 
The Republic. 
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City Bureau of 
WASHINGTON, D. 


fronted by the new danger that fla 


Jan. 28.—Con- 


conditions: may further menace trons- 
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MANY SUFFER 


Gas Plant at Shrewsbury May| 
Close, Leaving 11,000 With- 
out Commodity. 


i | portation facilities and shut 


| mines, Director General of Railroads 


McAdoo to-day amended his recent em 
bargo order to provide for the imme-} 
diate dispatch of solid trains of foods| 
“and supplies consigned to the Allies! 
from points east of St. Louis to the | 
} North Atlantic Seaboard. The order} 
| reads; ¢ , | 
“Director General McAdoo has in- 
structed in the matter of embargo on; 
the Pennsylvania lines east of Pi 
burgh, the Baltimore & Ohio east of| 
the Ohio River and the Philadelphia &| 
Reading railroads, that the following | ™ 
exceptions be made:'(a) Food for ani-| J j K | 
mals; (b) materials used in the opera-| PROMISED DELIVERIES FAIL| 
tion and upkeep of coal mines. 
RAIN SWELLS SOUTHERN STREAMS. 
“To provide for the rail movement of | 


. u 
food and supplies consigned’ to French, | Women by R 


and Italian Governments 
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ports the Ny ‘ : BSt 
already accepted or under peimit, ar- 
rahgements have been made to consol- 
idate these shipments and move them 
in solid trains or groups of cars east 
from Chicago, St. Louis and interme- 
diate terminals.” 

A. H.S th reported from New York 
to-day that the conditions in Pennsyl- } 
vania, West Virginia, Harrisburg and 
over the Allegheny Mountains and in 
the Pittsburgh district are’ worse than | 
they have been at any time this winter. } 
; Another dispatch reads: 

“Continued heavy rain in West Vir-| 
ginja, with rapidly rising streams and 

water over tracks in many places, is 
| seriously interfering with service in, | 
the entire coal fiela district. Several | 

slides also are causing trouble. 

Reports from districts in the vicinity | 
of the Ohio River have given added 
cause for alarm over the danger of 
| floods, should the heavy snowfall be 
followed by warm weather or rains. In 
many of districita=the accumula-, 


to be the} 


St. Louis,County this morning is face |} 
to face with a fuel situation nothing | 
short of panicky. 

Fuel dealers in Maplewood, Kirk- 
wood, Valley Park, Webster Groves, | 
Kinlock, Anglum Station, Affton, Pros- | 
pect- Hill, Manchester and Jennings 
have no coal nd their trade in hun 
dreds of in 3 is actually sufferin 

The St. Loui unty G Company at 
Chrewsbury told fuel heads | 
that unless’ coke is delivered 
diately at the plant the gas supply to } 
11,000 consumers neluding the muni- 
tions plant at Wellston, will be cut off. 

Efforts yesterday to get even a small 
quantity of fuel to the various towns in } 

uation tem- 
) Railroad | 
nadepromisedssuaday to deliver 13 cars 
snow reported of coal in the county yesterday, but de- | 
sreatest for many years. } liy ss than half that number. As | 
NEW BATTLE WITH ICK AND SNOW. | Webster Groves, Maplewood 
‘ The railroads of the whole eastern} and Kirkwood found themselves facing 
| half of the United States fought an-| actual fuel famine. 
other day-long battle with ice and snow; The situation in Maplewood is quite 
and wind to-day, with the result that| serious. Half a hundred complaints | 
thé entire Pennsylvania system was! were received by Sam OD. Hodgdon,| 
nearer complete paralysis than it has| chairman of the Fuel Committee, and| 
been in many years, other roadg were| more. than 100 others went to the coal 
only less demoralized. With the roads/ dealers. Jennings’ visible supply of coal) 
j already at the limit of their combative] is negligible, and the residents there) 
| resources, the prospect for to-day de-| are thoroughly alarmed. 

pended almost entirely on the weather,| Men and women in every section of 

with some hope that the storm which} the, county yesterday gathered all the} 

nipped New York and descended like a| wood possible. Women in hundreds of 
pall over nearly the whole State of] instances were seen in plots of timber, | 

Pennsylvania, would abate. armed with axes ang hatchets, gathér-| 

Even the fastest, best-equipped pas- |ing a supply of fuel. 

senger trains had to give way entirely Until the middle of last week the Fu- 

or else toileg slowly through roof-high | el Committee hag been successful in 

drifts, slid along ice-coated rails and | getting coke to the gas company. The) 
| limped into terminals many hours late. | supply of coke on hand there now is} 

In consequence, preferred freight on} scarcely enough for two days’ fuel, and| 
i many lines was left where it stood, or; the supply of gas will be visibly cut} 

if attempts were made to move it, they | unless more of the commodity is deliv- 
{ soon were abandoned in face of odds} ered at once. 
| that were overwhelming, because they Should the shortage continue another 

were piled on the difficulties which | 4% hours it is not at all unlikely the 
have accumulated as one storm has guc-| $28 Plant will suspend operations. 
| ceeded another, faster than their ray-| The home ownégs ands renters in the 
ages could “be abated. | county ‘have faith tully helped the Buel) 
NEW YORK PRAINS Awv & 
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Dy SoM 
and gas lights at0 0’ 
Hodgdon declares. t 

At a conference yesterday between} 
the St. Louis Fuel Committee and the} 
county fuel heads plans for a steady) 
distribution of fuel were outlined. All| 
consumers, private and corporate, will | 
be asked to report to their respective} 


pe er) has 


Pe to-day ancoming trains at plots evens ateht,\| 
all the New York terminals were half | 
|a day late, and others were annulled. | 
Wegtbound passengers over the Penn- 
| Sylvania could buy tickets as far as 
| Philadelphia only, and were warned | 
| that their progress beyond’ that point} 
eee ee ieee pate ee pon | fuel bodies, on the quantity of coal they | 

g ge eyord ne.| will reduire fo he “in- 

| Quaken City. bike require for the balance of the win 
The railroads did not lie down unde? The work of getti i 

d C getting the required 

the added burden. In many places the} forms for these reports to each family 


a 5 illine ev eye ts 5 & 
| battle was thrilling and even danger- | jy, the city and county will be started 
When filled out these 


gus, but” the iting ‘temperature, the | next dtonday. 
i gs ¢ 1e sudden slides Of | will g the Fuel Committees 
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Three Aviators, Most Daring of 
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commission. 
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|could have been so in keeping with the 


| were lying. Hi 
| guard 


| the city 
| silk hats, passed to and fro, 
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Sacrifice had begun. 
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ory Man in 82Canton . eo 

eady for Overseas Service—Secre- 
tary Answers Critics in Detail and 
Is So Convincing He Is Not Cross- 
Examined. 


AVIATORS SLAIN 
ON ITALIAN LINE 


| 
| 
| 


Squadron Are Honored for 


Work at Front. BY W. J. COCHRAN, 
Chief of the Washington Bureau of The Republic. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Secretary of War Baker con- 
sumed four and one-half hours to-day in reciting to the Senate Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs what the military establishment, of the Gov- 


Men From Each of Allied Armies 
Join in Paying Tribute 
to Officers. 


ernment has accomplished since the United States entered the war 


against Germany. 

Had the Secretary attempted to reveal in detail all that had been done 
|he would be talking yet, judged by the mass of data before him, to which 
In his statement, however, necessarily general, he 


{ 


he continually referred. 
ty The Republic and New 
York Times. 

Italy, Jan. 28.—The first 
soldiers have given their 
on Italian soil, They were Lieut. 
William Cheney, the first American to 
receive an Italian military brevet, four 
days after~his twenty-first birthday; 
Oliver Sherwood, the most dar- 
ing aviator his squadron, and Cadet 
George Beach, who was awaiting his 


covered»every»phaso.ol. tie. wal prepalation; ant Wwiea Te torsnsomte en” 
FOGGIA, 


5 . tire membership of the committee and the roomful of spectators marveled 
American 


at the stupendousness of the task. 

Secretary Baker, impartial hearers admitted, successfully refuted the 
charge of Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the committee, that the War 
Department had and the Oregon Senator was gracious 
enough to confess at the conclusion of the Secretary's statement tbat he 


“fallen down,” 


r ‘ ls is colleagues hz ‘ve h impressed.” 
Ohi dike Tad ices thei ungheralsat' noon und his colleagues had been ‘‘very much impressed 


the men at the post marched into the 
city at rout step. Slowly they 
went down the dusty road to the hos- 
pital. As the outskirts of Foggia were 
reached, crowds were seen waiting for 
procession. 

The American aviators halted before 
the big gate of the Municipal Hospit af 
in a square boarded by houses with 
coral emerald-green shutte and 
euaint = >t surraunded by 


hala 


Mr. Baker began his statement in an atmosphere anything but friendly. 


He closed with practically everyone in the room ready to applaud the effi- 


' ciency of the organization under his direction, He was surrounded by Sen- 


(ators, Representatives and spectators as he started to depart, and was told 
\that he had “made good.’ Members of the Military Committee were among 
ithose who pressed forward to shake his hand, Senator Reed of Missouri be- 
} 


ling the first to.offer his felicitations. 
Proves His Superior Mentality. 


Murmurs of sympathy were heard as the diminutive figure of the ‘‘lit- 
tle Secretary’ entered the committee room at 10:30 o’clock this morning 
“to face his eritics. Eyen his boyish private secretary towered above him. As 
he warmed to his statement, however, he appeared to rise in stature, and 
at the finish he seemed the physical equal, if not the superior, of even the 
\most stalwart among those present. : 
i That mentally he was a match for his ju ‘ i 
ithe committee unwilling to cross-examine him, and he was excused indef- 
finitely, so that his testimony could be calmly studied and analyzed. He 
ladmitted that he was tired: and thanked the committee for foregoing the 
(eross-examination, but he indicated no physical weariness when he dis- 
their officers filed into the hospital, missed his automobile and trudged through heavy snow from the Capitol 
where the Vodiss. of the thes aviators |+ the War Department, a good two miles. 
ee eT Wai hel- | / Secretary Baker was wearing a broad, happy smile as he reached his 

Unione sae *\ office about 5 p. m. to pitch into the big pile of papers that had accumulat- 
fe 


or 
t 


rat Fo 4 


' CO pad ct AAAS 


Wow whew 


like Amerita as anything: imaginabie. 
BODIES GUARDED. 

The men in the funeral party were 
drawn up at parade rest, while three 
hearses in black and gold, with their 
fantastic ornamentation, were moyed 
into position by big. horses covered 
with velvet and gold. Some American 
seemed startled by the exotic carriages 
until they realized that nothing 


¢ 
dges no,one disputed. He left 


else 


surroundings. 


When the American soldiers halted, 


mets and dre 
at the 


offic 


i sacs aka ac ta 4 on his desk during the few hours that he had been absent from his work. 
8; ay-naired e€ { = 


{It was not the smile of one who had conquered an adversary, but his air 
lwwas that of a man who had succeeded in saving a situation that might have 
inot only weakened the morale of the people of the country, but might have 
lendangered America’s success in the war. / ; 

Ls “Th his concluding sentences he had told the committee that we are in the 
war to win, “to hit and hit bard,~-srd-++~wuaseio that spit that he returned 

from the Capitol to resume the ee 


great task of making the army ‘cally eG 
: a ‘ bat an unscrupulous foe. He had expressed the belief that the committee 
in the crowd, which had often wit- eouta report to the Senate that the American people may well feel that more 
nessed military demonstrations. Hith- | z c. sted. . h th * s+ thought 
erto the Americans had been just nov- lhas been done than the country had expected, ‘more than the wisest thougn 
elties, but to-day there was something | Was possible to do. 


aifferent. oy an the nearte or JOffre Wanted Men Before U.S. Was Ready. 


There was { 
people. -This meant more than} 


promises or loans. Blood had been shed. 


sr 
Suddenly hundreds 
in from all sides—ragamuffins 
the street, men and women of all 
classes nd - woun soldiers ‘The 
wounded in the hospitals looked out | 
from all the windows. | 
There seemed to be a new sentiment | 


poured 
from 


of people 


from the very start made it plain that he felt not the 
those who had criticised him. He recognized 
hat those who had condemned him were not in the position to know what he 
aids knew, and, so far as military safety would allow,-he set out to 
hem as to: just what had been achieved. 

he had related how great. problems had been mastered, how the 
American troops in France had heightened the courage of the al- 
French, and had told that more than half a million fighting men 
g’s command “early this year,” and-a million and a 
1 ready and willing to fight for world democ- 


The Secretary ; 
slightest resentment against 


| 
| 
A little group of French drew up in|t i. 
their famous blue coats and trench hel-|and his 
mets. They were real poilus, with long'| enlighten t 
moustaches. They had left their rest | After 
eamp to pay this last tribute to their} presence of 
American brothers in arms. most-spent 

From another direction came a com- would be under Pershin 


pany of Italian infantry. The Amer- i f the vear 
icans, who for the most part were hay- half before the end 0 y' Z 
racy, he said 


ine their first experience of a military i 
ae z ‘Now let me 


funeral, began to feel that something | A . Sains: 
that makes one realize why civiliza-|me. Has any army 10 history supe 
a. 


tion must conquer. More officers ap- | and eared for as this army has? 
peared, pilot officers from the camp, in There were bone present, apparently, 
‘Con ould. 

i He told how the plan of the General Staff had been not to attempt to 
nut a man in France until 1918, and how this plan had been altered after 
Marshal Joffre of France ard Foreign Minister Balfour of England had 
some to the United States and revealed how necessary it was for America 
to give immediate aid. 

’ ore mncacrétathat Joffre asked 


be frank with you, and let your judgment be frank with 
the beginning of time been so raised 
the picture be duplicated?” 

who would venture to say that it 


Continued on Page Tyo, Col. Si 


STOCK YARDS FIRES 
STARTED.BY GERMAN 


AGENCY, “TORCHES 


> 


| 


us to send men to France before we 
tneWrench people had been disheart- 


i sys naka eh! 


| 


Evidence has been uncovered in Hast | 
St. Louis which will show that the fire 
of last September at the National City 


; Avoided Fate of British Regulars. 
Stock Yards and the blaze of last week 


were started by “torches” of pro-Ger- The Secretary said that the example of Great Britain could haye been 

man tendencies as a part of a plot to| followed, and trained regiments could have been sent to France,soldiers wha 

prevent the sale of sar horses and| would have been able to take their places on the line of battle in a short 

mules to the Government. time. Had this been done the American regulars would have met the same 
The evidence was submitted to Unit-]|fate of Britain’s “contemptible little arm,’’ as the Germans called the first 

ed States authorities by Fire Chief To- English unit that was sent against them. 

prot tine tebe OUss. | Any by Peseta Had the regulars, he added, been all sent to France, there would have 


r “ 
were ready,’ he said. tic a . 
ened by the great offensive of 1917, and saideitewould cay 
send over some of your troops.’ ” 


and again overwhelmed the army of| 


Continued on Page Two, Col, Four. 


THE WEATHER 


TO0-DAY’S FORECAST, 
For St, Louis and Vicinity—Fair f ay 
followed by snow late to-night ss ino 
row. continued cold remainder of month, 


LIGHT LAMPS, ALL VEHICLES, 5:18 P. M. 


Sun rises at 7:10 and sets at 5:18, = 
of day, 10 hours and 9 rotautee: 8, Length 


| this information: 


following the $300,000 fire last Septem- 
ber failed to determine the cause of} 
the blaze. 

Chief of Police Ely of National City 
gave instructions to the men under him 
to arrest every man found in the vicin- 
ity of the yards who could not give an 
iron-clad excuse for being there after 
dark. 

Since the fire the number of police- 
} men at the stock yards has been dou- 
to} bled. Every precautionary measure pos- | 
sible to prevent another serious blaze 
at the yards has been taken, according’ 
to C. T. Jones, general manager of the} 
yands. 

But despite these méasures the fire 


The amount of coal mow on hand, the 
amount needed for nekt season, the sur- 
plus amount on hand this season and 
the amount needed for the balance of 
this season. 

The purpose of this plan is to deter-! 
mine the exact amount of coal St. Louis 
and the county requires. Families hay- 
ing a surplus of coal are not to be re- 
quired to give a part of their fuel 
their neighbors. 

The fuel situation in St. Louis, while 


i 


Con 


THERMOMETER READINGS, 
1a. 


™, 


last week had gained such headway be- 
fore a fire company a block away could 


reach the scene. that it: was impossible 
+ . 
mals 


| 
| 


in it. 


NW 


FIRE DUPONT PLANT. 
WILMINGTON, Del, Jan. 29.—Fire 


at the Carney’s Point Works of the 
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Dupont Powder Company late yes- 


aresbesm onthe anie | 


train the new army that had to be raised 
here. Therefore, it was decided to send in the first expeditionary force some 
regulars, many recruits and National Guardsmen, all to be made ready for 
actual warfare on French soil. He told how officers and men were trained 
here, and while this process of mobilization was going on, how regiment 
after regiment of trained artisans, engineers and troops of a technical 
character were sent abroad to prepare for the reception of the men yet to 
come. 

He revealed what has never before been told, that cantonments had to 
be built in France, just as they had to be built here; that foresters fron. 
America cut the trees and prepared the lumber for the camps over there, in- 
stead of, as in this country, relying upon the lumber industry to furnish the 
necessary camp materials. 

Every task undertaken here, he said, was undertaken over there, with 

the difference that the difficulties were multiplied in France. He told how 
a railroad 600 miles long had‘been taken over to carry products from por 
of disembarkation in France to the zeneral bases of operation, miies ; 
docks built and gigantic cranes put in place to unload the ships. 
——ti. related How experts from France and England came to Washington 
and worked»oub-probicins wt—esnerts_of the American Army, and told 
of the decision that France would furnish Persiins Themen 
artillery if the United States would furnish the raw material, thus.savits 
cargo space in the 3,000-mile journey between the two countries. 


been no nucleus with which to 


terday caused a loss estimated at 


0.000 Famous & Barr Company—Page 3. 
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Page 2. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller—Page 5. 
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Row TIES UP CAR TRAFFIC. 
traffic on Olive street line was 
tied up half an hour last night when 
Motorman John Duncan of Maple- 
wood, went to the rescue of Mrs, 
Tessie Chapman, 1817 North Jeffer- 
e : who was attacked by 
z John Chapman, after 


Lammert Furniture Company— 


Page 2. 
Classified Ads—Page 10. 
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Rifle for Every Man at Front. 


He sketched the ever recurring changes in the plans of the milit 
experts, reyealed how new problems at the front demanded new methods 
of attack, told of the close co-operation between Gen. Pershing and War 
Department officials here and recited how men and supplies. were bei 
sent abroad in ever increasing numbers with every assurance that Amer 
would be a deciding factor in the war. 

He conceded there had been mistakes, but asserted ihat they ‘were cor 
rected as soon as discovered and never repeated, declared that moral w 
fare of the troops at home and abroad was given as close attention ag, thei 
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physical welfare and announced with 
had never been raised anywhere. 

At the very outset he took up S 
item, and an 
men in hospitals 


confidence that a better or finer army 


enator Chamberlain’s charges, item by, 


swered them all, dwelling particularly upon the complaint that 
had been inhumanely treated. He said that not more than 


a dozen cases of this character had reached his notice and each had been im- 
mediately investigated and the remedy applied. He told of punishing inhu- 


mane officers and said he would not 


be satisfied with their mere dismissal 


from the army, but had ordered that such offenders be tried as criminals 
and imprisoned if found guilty of transgressing military law. 
He said that every man who would use a rifle on the battle front now 


had a rifle, whether he was in Europe 


or the United States, and asserted that 


there are enough machine guns for training purposes and that thousands of 
others would soon be forthcoming from the factories in quantities sufficiently 


large to meet all demands. 


As he went on, his story grew more 


fascinating with each succeeding sen- 


tence, the Secretary’s eyes flashed with enthusiasm and his jaws snapped to 
emphasize his firm conviction that America was equal to the great job it had 


been asked to perform. 


He disputed the belief of Senator Chamberlain that the Germans knew 


how many men we had in France, said 
otherwise, and he read from German 
UUW a 
had set out to do, and more. 


Menin Cantonments Re 


Said we were bluffing, inwardly they knew we wou 


all of his confidential reports indicated 
jal.statements to show while they 
y Id do all we 


ady for Service. 


While many things disclosed impressed, the committee was frankly 
atnazed when told that the men of 32 National Guard and National Army 


Givisional camps are ready to go to-day at need. 


When members. wanted 


to know why such things had not been given publicity before Mr. Baker 


spoke of the reluctance of military 


men to reveal their war plans and 


quoted German remarks about America’s advertisement of-her prepara- 


tions. 


Emphasizing that he was not there to defend himself or anybody else, 


the Secretary urged the committee a 
coming or failure of the department 


gain and again to lay bare any short- 
that it might be corrected. Frequently 


he paused to seek stronger language to describe the devotion of his asso- 


ciates in the department, military an 
“Wor one reason or another,” h 

into the country, to some extent at 

fallen down. / 
“It would be a tragical thing i 


d civilian: 34 
F 


e said, “the. impression has. gone out 
least, that the War Deparement ‘has 


f this tremendous effort, this wholly 


unprecedented sacrifico made by men, were in-fact to-turn, out to deserve 
+he omment that tt had fallen down.” 


Neyer in the history of time, he 


declared, had an army of its size been. 


raised, equipped, trained and prepared for battle as had that of the United 


States. 
Mr. Baker took per 


pefore their. equipment was ready ‘‘to the last shoe button.” 
as Maj, Gen. Leonard Wood, he said, 


sonal responsibility for getting men under training 


Such officers 


had urged this policy. He described 


conferences that evolved the ordnance program and its fulfillment, submit- 
ting ducuments to prove that France and Great Britain were supplying ar- 
tillery and machine guns for the first forces at their own urgent request in 


order that ships might be used for o 


In all that was done prior to the departure 
Pershing shared in the deliberations an 
Mr. Baker declared, and now, surrounded 


ther’ purposes. 

of the first troops, Gen. 
d approved the decisions reached, 
with a staff of trained regular of- 


ficers, who could ill be spared from the great tasks at home, Pershing js in 


France as the “eyes of the army.” 


Every step taken since had been founded on his long 


daily cabled re- 


ports of what is going on at the fighting fronts. 


Problem U.S. Faced on 


Entering War. 


In his statement dealing with the plan for the war and the accomplish- 


ments of the army in France. Secretary 
£entlemen,sabout the plan for the war. 


a 


INO Ws 


Tt will be remembered 


3a ay ly 
io 


5aiG. 


that this war broke out in August, 11914. We went into it in April, 1917, 
so that for two and one-half years, or more than two and one-half years, the 


war had been going on. 


“It-was not as though war had broken out between the United States 
and some country, each of them prior to that time having been at peace 


with one another and with everybody 


else, so that an immediate plan should 


be made in the United States for conducting war against its adversary, but 


we were coming into a war which had been gotmg on for two and diie-half | 


years, in which the greatest military experts, all the inventive getilus, all 
of the industrial capacity of those greatest countries in the world had for 
two and one-half years been solving the problem of what kind of war it was 


to be and where it was to be waged. 


“It was not a thing for us to decide where our theater of war: should 


be. The theater of war was France. 
ecommudications. Our line of comm 


ocean, one end of it infested with Submarines. 


It was not for us to decide our line of 
unications was across 3,000 miles of 
It was not for us to decide 


whether we would have the maneuvering of large bodies of troops.in the 
open.. There lay the antagonists on opposite sides of-No-Man’s Land in the 


trenches at a death grapple with one another. 


Our antagonist was on the 


other side of that line and our problem was and is to get over there and 


get him, 


“I+ was not the problem of doing it our way and letting everybody else 
take care of himself. In the first place, we were going to‘fight in France, not 
on our own soil, and not on our adversary’s soil, and, therefore, at the very 
beginning, it was obvious that the thing we had to do was not to map out an 
ideal plan of campaign, not to have the War College, with its speculative 
studies of Napoleon and everybody else, map out the theoretically best way 


to get at some other country, but it was the problem of studying the thes > 
isting situation and bringing the financial hos pac 


strength of the United Sia 
alice | 
be discussed here. 


and the military 


4 


Co-operation with that of Great Britai 
@ most immediate and effective wa epee 


y.. That problem could not 


“T fancy in this audience there are men who have been in 
The altogether unprecedented character of that problm is a nite Sih 
returning visitor tells us cannot be described in words, cannot be put down 
in reports; it'is.a thing so different from anything else that ever went on in 
the world, so vast in its desolation, so extraordinary in its uniqueness, that 
it must be seen and studied on the ground in order to be comprehended at all. 


“It is easily imagined that we mi 


ght have perfected an army. over here 


and carried it across the ocean and found it wholly unadapted to i 8 
it might well have been that the army that we sent Ronee siectee 
that they did not need, and that some other thing which we might have sup- 
plied would have been the thing essential to their success. 

( “So that from the very beginning it was not a question of abstract spec- 
ulation here, but a question of study there to find out where our shoulder to 


the wheel could be put. 

“They realized that, And so Great 
Britain sent over to us Mr. |Balfour and 
Gen. ‘Bridges and a staff of experts. 
They came over here and you saw Mr. 
Balfour in-the House of Congress and 
at the White House and in public meet- 
ings at one place and another, 

“But the group of experts whom they 
brought over with them you did not see 


made a great figure here, and’ we wel- 
comed him. It was a tremendous in- 
spiration to see the hero of the Marne; 
but with him came this unobserved 
staff of 15 or 20 or 25 young men, the 
most brilliant men in the French 
Army—strategists, mechanical experts, 
experts in arms, experts in ‘supplies, 
experts in ‘industry and manufacture, 


jas a thing which we 


THE ST. LOUIS REPU 


MMMM TES ory of the use of artillery was by the 


British preferred to that of the French. 
They could not pictute to us a barrage 
of heavy howitzers as compared to 4 
barrage of 75-centimeter guns. They 
could not picture to us the association 
of aircraft, balloons and mobile air- 
craft with artillery uses. They could 
tell us about it, but even while they 
told us the story grew old. 

The, one thing they told us from the 
very beginning to the end was that this 
war, of all others, was not a static 
thing; that our adversary was a versa- 
tile and agile adversary; that every day 
he revamped and changed his weapons 
Of attack an@ his*methods of a 
that the stori they ws 
Were true when e left England and 
France, but an entirely different. thing 
Was probably taking placé there now, 
and they told us of large supplies of 
weapons of one kind and another which 
they had developed in France and Bng- 
land and which, even before they got 
them in ‘sufficient quantity manufac- 
tured to take them from ‘the industrial 
plants to the front were superseded by 
hew ideas and had to be thrown into 
the scrap heap. 

WHY PERSHING WAS SENT. 

“They said to us, this is a moving pic- 
ture; it is something that nobody can 
paint and give you an idea of. It is 
not a static thing. 

“Therefore, it became necessary for 
us to have eyes there and immediate 
communication aNd we sent over to 
France Gen. Pershing and we sent with 
him not merely a division of troops— 
to that I shall refer in a moment—but 
we sent with him, perhaps I can say 
safely, the jor part of the trained, 
expert persomnel of the army. 

“You know the size .of the official 
corps of the regular army in this 

‘yeag) when the war broke out It 

We ifolshamdful of trained men, 

bSa. metic them 


efense? 


Ss of | sp 


; toy aD. Gun — bine 
‘o Wah The armies, where 
consultat Hie: take place im- 
mediately .WUthe front—so that 
they could see the tning with their own 
eyes, and send us back the-details by 
cable every day of the changing char- 
acter of this war. 

“Gen. ‘Pershine’s staff of experts and 
officers over there runs into the thou- 
sands, and they’ are busy every minute 
and every day that the sun rises I get 
Cablegrams from Gen. Pershing from 10 
to 16 and 20 pages long, filled with 
measurements and formulas and | 
changes of a millimeter in size, in great 
long specifications of changes in details 
of things which were agreed upon last} 
week and changed this week, and need 
to be changed again next week, so 
that what we are doing at this end is 
attempting by using the eyes of the| 
army there to keep up to what they 
want us to do. 

“Already you will find in your fur- 
ther examination into some of the bu- 
reau work. of the. department, some of; 
the divisions, when they come down, 
you will find that schedules which were 
agreed upon, weapons which were se- 
lected and which we had started to 
manufacture, have been so far changed 
that people have forgotten the bames 


of them almost, and ncw things subst-—;— 


tuted in their place, and those forgot- 
ten and new things in their places. 
DOUBLE DUTY AT HOME. 

“So that if one gets the idea that this 
is the sort of war we used to have, or 
if he gets the idea that this is a static 
thing, it is an entirely erroneous idea, 
and when you remember that we had 
to divide this little handful of officers 
that we had and send so large a part of 
them to France, and then think of 
those who remained at home, you will 
realize, I am sure, that those who re- 
mained here had the double duty, in- 
sufficient for either aspect .of it, in 
numbers—and they still have this dou- 
ble duty—they had to go forward with 
manufactures, work out industry and 
industrial; relations; they» had to see 
about supplies of raw materials and 
manufacture finished products, .and 
make from day to day alterations and 
changes that had to. be made, and they 
had to be ingeniqus With guggestions, 
te see’ whether they could devise on, 
this side something which had not been 
thought of over. there, 

“They had to be hospitable to sugges- 
tions which came from the other side; 
they had to confer with the foreign of- 
ficers who were here and were con- 
gtantly being changed, so that men 
fresh from the front could be hereto 
advise with us, and in addition to that 
every one of them had to be a univer- 
sity professor, going out into the life 
of the community .and: selecting men 
who had mechanical experience and 
knowledge and training, and adding to 
his original equipment the scientific 
training, that finished touch which 
made him avdilable for use as a mil- 
itary sciehtist, 

GROWTH OF ORDNANCE BUREAU. 

“As ‘a consequence, this little group 
which stayed here have built the great} 
special departments of the army. The! 
Ordnance Department, starting; I think.! 
f with 93 96— or fic has, now, as I 
| recall the figures, something like 3,000} 

officers. They have had to be trained;| 
they have had to. be specialized, and} 
that has had to go on contemporane- 
ously. with this response to the chan- 
ging conditions on the other. side. 

“In the meantime, when we started 
into this war, I think it was. commonly 


TRAINS OF FOOD 
TO BE SOLIDLY 
MOVED T0 EAST 


rom Page One. 
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ught™powerful To- 
tandstill and wiped 
that now and 
again started traffic trickling through 


Some narrow, hard won gorge. 

The Pennsylvania mobilized every 
man on its lines who could handle a 
shovel, stripping its shops and round- 
houses and snapping up any outside la- 
borer who could be hired, but even then 
the constant piling on top of snow that 
already lay many feet thick was too 
much for the physical resources of the 
road. 

Re-enforcements were got from the 
mines about Scranton and other coal 
regions, Where the snow threatened to 
bury tracks, frogs and switches so 
deep that it would take days to dig 
them out. 


SUSPENDS SERVICE. 


While other roads were experiencing 
similar troubles the Pennsylvania an- 
nounced that it had been forced to sus- 
pend train service entirely from the At- 
lantic Seaboard to the West. The worst 
conditions were experienced on the 
crest of the Allegheny Mountains be- 
tween Gallitzin. and Cresson, where 


tary plows to 


out temporary gains 


! course, from the political point of view. 


thought throughout: the country that 
our contribution at the outset might 
well be financial and industrial. The! 
industries of this country were largely| 
devoted at that time, the appropriate 
industries, and many converted indus- 
tries, to the manufacture of war mate- 
rails for our allies. 

“As I suggested this morning, when 
we went into that market: we found it! 
largely occupied, so that our problem 
was not going to a shoe factory and 
saying, ‘Make shoes for us,’ but it was 
going to a factory which néver, made 
shoes, because all the shoe factories 
were busy making shoes for people} 
from whom we could not take them, 
and saying, ‘Learn how to make shoes} 
in‘order that you may make them for 
us.’ 

“This magazine came out in August, 
1917, and this editorial says: 


“Since it is our war,-we want to put 
everything into it so as to finish it in 
the shortest possible time. sou) 
WOTld aimed ; 


oreds TO. our mind 
the whole plan of the War Department 
has been flavored with a desire to hold 
off until the “Allies finish the war for 
us.’ 

“You see, the editor was dealing with 
what he supposed,to be the intention} 
of the War Department at that. time, 
that we were held off so far as actual} 
military operations were concerned and | 
let the Allies do the fighting. 

“What he says We should have done, 
and I ask your particular attention to| 
it, is: ‘We should have strained every | 
energy to have gotten from 50,000. to 
100,000 men to Prance this year.’ 

“That is, the year 1917. FE. tell no se- 
eret, but it is perfectly well. known to 
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15 fe deep were encoun- 
bw fell on the Pitts- 
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SOMe Dat DPeweehari-won worse: 

The reporteon 4 general situation. 
contains this summary: 

“Ten to-14 incnes}new snow and sleet. 
Drifting, with bitter cold,.winds, mak- 
ing a depth of about two feet on the 
level. Two main-line Pennsylvania 
trains stalled in snow, one with engine 
derailed. Holding other west-bound 
trains at Altoona until conditions clear 
up. 

“‘All service annulled from New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington to points 
reaching Altoona and Pittsburgh dis- + 
tricts. _East-bound passenger service 
from Pittsburgh district and freight 
service in Pittsburgh at standstill. 
Prospect of continuing movement of | 
empty cars to bituminous mines for 
next day or so is not encouraging. 

“In Northern New York a strong east- 
ern wind, and snowing; with tempera- 
tures 10 below to 6 above. Slight snow 
in central part, with, temperature 2 to 
18 above.” 


| 
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Warner Lenses 

A clear’ glass lens, 
which ‘distributes the 
Yay of light through 2 
great number of small 
scientifically construct- 
ed lenses. Per pair. 
5-in., to 9-in., $3.50 
9144-in. to 10%-in., 34.00 
1014-in. to 11-in., - $5.00 


Radiator and Engine Robes- 
the two-piece style, lined with 
kersey—for 1916 Overland cars 
Regularly $6.50; while a limited 
number lasts $2.5) 

Dull-finished two-piece Robes 
for Ford radiators and engines, 
special at $2.65 

Robes for other cars, 

$4.50 to $7.00 

This Ford Channel Bar Bumpe 
of the clamp-on type, finished i 
black, would sell regularly af 
$6.50; our special price is $4.92 


Hig 
with 
face, 
with 


$-in. 
9-in. 
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COUNTY’S COAL SUPPLY 
IS EXHAUSTED AND GAS 
PLANT MAY SHUT DOWN 


ITALIAN PREMIER DENIES 
FRICTION WITH ENGLAND! 


> the, B 

LONDON! Jan, 28.—In am ifiterview 
with a representative of The Morning 
Post, Premier Orlando of Italy, who is 
now in. London,.said that as the result 
of the conferences he had had with 
leading members. of the British Gov- 
ernment, he. found *himself in agree- 
ment with them on all essential mat- + 
ters, net only as to princyples but 
methods as well.. — 

He said that he was speaking, of 
Questions’ of military strategy would 
have to be decided at the next military 
conference of the Allies. 

Referring to articles in certain Ital- 
ian papers. expressing disappointment 
in Premier Lloyd George's recent 
speech, Signor Orlando Said; 

“T can assure you that there is not 
a shadow of misundéranding between 
the Italian and English Governments.” 


EAST SIDE CAR’ STRIKE ENDS 


Although no settlement between the 
Alton, Granite City & St. Louis Trac- 
tion Company and-90 motormen and} 
conductors who called a‘strike earty| 
Sunday has been reached the’ men re- 
turned to work yesterday to await the 
outcome of a meeting scheduled for his 
afternoon. 

A national officer of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Hlectric Rail- 
way Workers of America, of which the 
men are members, will formally pre- 
sent the demands of the workers to the 
company heads at the meeting. 

Because of the suddenness with which 
the crews decided to call their strike; 
the demands of the men’ probably will 
not be recognized, D. BH. Parsons, gen- 
eral manager of the company, declared 
last night. 

According t er 
Lo awonimethenuspli shift” y 
their wage scale off33 cents an hour 
is increased to 40 cents. 

Parsons said the men 
under a wage agreement signed last 
May and because of this he does not 
believe that the national organization 
will countenance a strike. 


are working 


JACKSON, KY., THREATENED 
WITH DESTRUCTION BY FLOOD 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 28.—Word 
reached here to-day that Jackson, Ky-, 
has been visited by a flood which fol- 
Igwed the breaking up of ice gorges in 
the mountain streams, and that the 
town is threatened with destruction. 

All of the residents have taken to the 
mountain sides, the railroad tracks 
have been washed away, and the dam- 
age already is reported to be jn the 
neighborhood.of a quarter of a million 
dollars in the valley in which Jackson 
is located. 

The college. town of Oneida in Clay 
County also was inundated this after- 
noon. Children attending the ‘Baptist | 
Institute Pieten to safety in 
boats. 
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een raised in sev- 
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that the plain- 
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ecision was given 
vo dainage suits 


everybody-in this group that we have 
far exceeded what in August, 1917/ was 
regarded as a program so ideal that 
the editor of this magazine refers to it 
ought to. have 
strained every nerve in a vain but hope- 
less effort to accOmplishd.” 

In response to a question by Chair- 
man Chamberlain, the Secretary said 
the United States did not have more 
than the minimum number of men in 
France in August, 1917. He continued: 
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Continued Frem Page One. 


rious, is much better than in 
iugusends.of other localities through- 
out the Bast, according to Eugene D, 
Nims, chairman of the Fuel Committee 
here, who returned yesterday from an ] 
extended tour of inspection through the j 
country beyond the Mississippi. 

But unless the weather moderates 
materially within a short time the 
shortage of fuel here will be more 
acutely felt in a.few days, according 
to C. HE, Morrow, member of the fuel 
body. iundreds of housekeepers who 
purchased last summer what they be- 
libyed would be a winter’s supply of 
coal are about out of it now. 

Morrow has information 
dreds of households where 
consumption of fuel is from eight to 
10 tons a ‘winter. These families are 
virtually without coal now, and when] 
they go into the market for a new sup~ 
ply the shortage will at. once become 
acute. | 
Without the Garfield’ order in the! 
Hast, Nims said){siffering on every 
hand would have been indescribable. He 
declared the fuel order had relieved a 
congestion of shipping that, without 
the edict, would have required months 
to elear. 

The Fuel.Committee to-day will start | 
an investigation of a report that the: 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany had purchased coal in excess of its 
actual requirements and had used it in 
the generation of steam for the heating 
of office buildings. 

H. A. Lawrence, a fuel agent for the | 
electric light company, went before the, 
committee and was instructed to pre- 
pare a statement of fuel quantities used | 
by the company for various purposes 
recently. 

The Union Blectric, as a public utili- 
ty, is entitled to priority second only } 
to home consumers, but as a distributor | 
of heat to office buildings it has no | 
priority standing. i 


on hun- 
the actual 


c I ~has Started checking | 
daily reports Of COabycompanivs. 
far this check has revealed that several | 
of the companies have failed to cb- | 
serve the priority requirements as they | 
concern the consumer, while they have 
delivered coal to nonessential firms 
either low in the list of priority users, 
or not listed at all. 

The committee has found that on days 
when home consumers have complained 
they have been unable to get é¢oal from 
the dealers, reports of the dealers them- 
selves show that deliveries of, large 
of fuel to such places as 
d of- 


so 


theaters, laundries, retail stores an 
fice buildings were made. 

P, B. Conrades, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Ice and Fuel Company, and 
John C. Muckermann, vice president of 
the Polar Waye Ice and Fuel Company, 
have been cited to appear before’ the 
for such alleged violations 
as these. 

These men promised to observe the 
consumers’ priority claims, as they had 
been established by Wallace Crossley, 
State Fuel Administrator. : Morrow, as 
acting chairman of the Fuel Commit- 
tee, tola them that unless the priority 
was observed the committee will take 


| charge of the distribution of coal. 


Such action by. the committee is to 
violations of the priority claim, 


by either. big ct 7 

Crossley, yesterday instructe@q sthe 
committee to. turn all coal possible to 
Southeast Missouri. The shortage there 
is said to be serious. In some towns 
there, Crossley telegraphed, many 


LLC 


as they 


sorting to the use of such wood as 
is not 


may obtain. Fire wood there 
nearer than 15 miles, he said. 

Among other towns reported suffer- 
ing are Caruthersville, Hayti and 
Steele. W-. F- Collins,;member of the 
Pemiscot County Fuel Committee, has 
reported to the State Administrator 
that several hundred cars of coal ey 
jonging to the Frisco Railroad are ts) 

the tracks at Chaffee. Crossley will de 
termine if it may be seized for the pub- 
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promised to submif 


pressed until it 
les to the censor. 


its intended artic 


families have no fuel at all and are re- q 


‘“‘And then the editor goes on: 

“‘And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 500,000 men to send over, or] joyed, Swamp-Rootf 
any part of 500,000 men, which we| popular Preparation 
could ghip.’ | cuetemisn—are pert: 

“Now, instead of ba “SOT Or 00s) the results ot 
. {i Prance in’ 1917, we have|they speak very fa 
Many more men than that in France, | it. 
and instead of having a half million | 


this State, and if eY 


and they told us not merely the formal t with the succes 
met 1th t = : 


and military problems, but they 
brought over with them men who were 
in from the beginning, in their reor- 
ganizations of ‘the industries,’ in their 
mchilization, of their industrat plants 
and we sat down Le mal ittle 
peer =finally we collated, and 
collected and extracted the information 
which they could give us from their re- 
spective countries, 


very druggist has 
that I have en- 


much of, and yet they distributed them- 
selves through the War Department, 
and their ordnance, experts sat down 
with Gen. Crozier, their supply experts 
with Gen. Sharpe, and! his assistants, 
their strategists sat down with the 
Army War College, and all over this 
city there “were tt 7 


On January aa eee Rich ears 
sae Be. A eutsche Zs | 
one ef the most CRT ORR a SOS CNs of the feder 
Sa se State. lacsiseieg German States, to come forward 
from its’ use andepand oncncanatasamte gs and The Tages 
yvorably regarding | zeitung styled Emperor William 
present representative’ of the Hétisd 
of Hohenzollern in order, probably, tq 
place him on the same level as ‘thd 
other monarchs to whom the King’ o 
Prussia owes his title of the “Germa 
Emperor.’? 

But more than once the paper has re 

ferred to the Crown Prince as the sa 
vior of Germany from ithe “abyss du 
by Count von Hertling, Dr. Von Kuehl 
mann, Count Czernin and the Finaned 
Minister, Count yon Rodern.” 
On extraordinary state occasions both 
the Kaiser’ and his Chancellor wea 
cloaks of “imperial purple,” which jj 
similar to scarlet—the red prevailine in 
a mixture. The Prussian executioner 
who still decapitates, with a broad ax, 
is arrayed in red for obvious reasons, 


nee 


TTCTs 


1ece 


Very truly yougrs, 
W.§T. WEITZEL, 
Concordia, Kan. 


~ wert slid. 
Sees casanging information, telling 
how the'thing was over there, what we 
could do,. what they advised us to do, 
what experience they had had in dae- 
veloping this, that and the other im- 
plement or supply, how certain plans 
which one might naturally have evolved 
out of the past experience of the world 
had been tried there and found not to 
work at all. 
THEN CAME JOFFRE MISSION. 
“They were exchanging information, 
giving us all that they thought was 


we will have more than one-half mil- 


Letter to 
Dr, Kilmer & Co 
Binghamton, N. Y: 


Prove What Swamp-R pot Will Do for Yo 
Send ten cents to #pr. Kilmer & © 

‘Binghamton, N. Y., ffor a sample's 
potile. It will convijnce anyone. You 
ish Army, is in custody at police head- will also receive, a bpboklet of valuable 
quarters» pending an investigation by'! information, telling About the Kidneys 
that picture. They could describe to us| Government anq Detroit officials. It is' and bladder. When Whiting, be sure and 
helpful. And then came Joffre, with | and bring the specifications and draw- understood that several documents of,mention The St. Louis Daily Republie. 
his. wonderful reputation and his’ ines for a piece of artillery, but. they |an important nature were found in the Medium and large size hotties for’ sale 
greatcand charming personality, and he Could nor tell us why the British tke- prisoner's room. BD SRE ae 


“And every country which has been 
brought in the war has brought us that 
sort or sent us that sert of a staff of 
experts, and it has been -necessary to 
compare notes, and with this as.a ba- 
sis, to form such an idea as might be 
formed of what was the thing for us 
to do over there. 

“But that was not enough. They ad- 
mitted that it was imposisble to draw 


Continued on Page Four, Col, One. 


SUPPOSED TURKISH GENERAL 
HELD FOR INQUIRY BY U. S. 


DETROIT, Mich., Jan. 28.—Merkes 
Ali, said to be a General in the Turk- 
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MEN IN FRANCE BEFORE 1918 ENDS 


tu 


_ Mion In France eariy in 13913 
. and we 
have ayailabie, if the transportation fa- 
«cilities are ayailable to us, and the 
prospect is not unpromising, one and 
one-half million who in 1918 can be 
«hipped to France.” 

wHY FACTS WERE CONCEALED. 

_ Senator Weeks asked whether the 
‘Secretary knew who wrote the edi- 
basi pee lncim Baker said he thought it 

to Mr. t - 

Deindionte ier) b Wizzin, the edi 

_ “Why,” aske@ Chairman Chamberlain, 

“have you not feft. it proper to let the 

y public into your ‘confidence with ref- 

erence to these things that you are tell- 
ing now?” 

“Senator, I confess I have hesitated 
and still hesitate,” replied the Secre- 
tary. “I have here a statement from 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, in 

yOosteae he is quoted as saying in a 
ferman newspaper, in contemptuous 
fashion of us, thg ‘3 vasnaa 


vur preparatiois” 


¢ r this war in an un: 
worthy manner.” : A . 


we have advertised } 


Continued From Puge Twe. 


to us, ‘Send us nurses and doctors.’ 
Why, before we were scarcely in the 
War American units organized in ad-j; 
vanced and anticipation by the Red 
Cross, which was taken over into the/! 
Service of the United States through 
the Surgeon General’s office, were on | 
the battle field, and there are tens of! 
thousands of men in England and in| 
France now who biess the mission of! 
mercy upon which the first Americans | 
appeared in France. 
\ “Our surgeons have set up hospitals! 
; immediately behind the lines. They | 
| have been made military in every sense} 
| of the word. They have not been espe- 
cially fortunate in escaping attack from: 
the air and our early losses in this war, ; 
the Iosses of Red Cross nurses and doc- 
tors and orderties and attendants in| 
hospitals and ambulance drivers who! 


{ 
| 


i 


j were sent over to assist our allies ini 


these necessary services, thus not only | 


ths ASI SLAUGEs YUL BOQUILIDE | 


pnd knowledge of the circum-/}. 


hoto. of - Gapé 


_ “Do you think, for a moment, Secre-; 
tary Baker,” said the chairman, ‘that 
there has been any time within the last 
year that the German Secret Service 
, has not been fully advised as to every-} 
thing we have done?” 

. “Yes, Senator, I knew. If I may rely} SUS 
upon the information which 
from ‘confidential sources, the German 
Government is still mystified as to the 
mumber of men we have in France, or 
have had there at any time.” ; how will we maintain this 

POLICY AS TO ARMY SECRETS, °| France? 

The chairman said he doubted this.} 
After some discussion as to the policy} 
of Governments in announcing military! 
secrets, Mr. Baker said it was not the! 
policy 3 the American or other Goy~! 
ernments to do so, and added: ; lent condition; far better than may be 
a any saying this now because you! supposed possible under war conditions, | 

ave asked me why I have held’ back} and yet that those railroads were used | 
these facts'until now. I am saying to: to the’ maximum to take care of the| 
you that you could not get from Great! needs of the French and the British; 
Britain at this minute—I don’t know! i 
whether I could get—the number of} 
soldiers Great Britaim has in France or} 
at home. I could get an approximation;; 
I could get whatever information might! 
be deemed helpful to the immediate| 
military object to be accomplished, but! 


I could not get from Great Britai 

: in or 

France, etther one, the actual ate cerned, 20d:,0n Rac ye a nok omy: 
Witkke—o wh we hae to writa! 


of troops they have at 2 front ; “pap . 
ps e\at the front. the means of maintaining that army; 


“It may be that that precaution is | 
egies *| and from the first time when a care- 
ecessary,and yet that is the precau-| ¢y) and scientific study of the oppor-) 


tien which military men have observed iti 
4 ry +) tunities "ra { 
ra I bps i hy bie id point to make in eke ek eee eee thie bs 
6 ma * s, 
priate subg ta iba et kau Ae le have been building in France facilities, | 
i instruments, agencies, just as many as| 


gan to see that we were going to be 
over. there in large force’and the ques- 


army 


that problem and this is what the; 
showed: They showed that the rall- 
roads and the facilities of France had 
during this war been kept in an excel- 


themselves, and that when our army} 
became a great army it would be nec- 
essary for us to build back of our own 
line an independent line of communica-j 
tion. \3 | 

“In other words, France was a white | 
sheet of paper so far as we were con-| 


n a mv 


that extract; that our original inten- 


tion that then had to be answered was. | 


8 sand surroundings so that when | 
our own troops came in large numbers 
they could render like services to our 
{own forces. 

PROBLEMS IN FRANCE. 
“But that was not enough. It w25 
gested that further groups of me- 


5 


we get} chanics might be meeded. Nay; we be-° 


| 


“Special studies had te be made of 


there came the great Italian defeat, 
which, called for even greater changes 
in our plans, in many ways. : 

“So that what might have been a 
perfectly acceptable plan as to major 
operations prior to the change in the 
Russian situation, or prior to the 
change in the italian situation, had to 
be restudied instantly, and for that rea- 
son, among others, there is now organ- 
ized, as you know, in France, pursuant 
to the surrestion of Mr. Tiovd George, 
tne Kapeilo Conierence,,or tho Supicine 
War Council, and the United States is 
represented on that by the Chief of 
Staff of the American Army. and the 
major international arrangements in re- 
gard to the military are worked out 
there, while Gen. Pershing and his staff 


ENTRY OF BRITISH "INTO JERUSALEM 


tion was to make our military effort 


im 1918, and in August of 1917 a zeal- 
ous advocate of immediate military ac- 
tivity laid down as the maximum ob- 


tainable program, a thing which has 


since been multifold exceeded. 
FRANCE CALLED FOR TROOPS. 
“Why did we decide to send some 
troops to France in 1917? It is no se- 
cret. When Marshal Joffre came to 
this country from France, when’ the 
British Mission came from France,they 
told us of a situation which we had not 
up to that. time fully appreciated. 
There had been in France, recently 
conducted before than, an unsuccessful 
offensive. The French people had suf- 
fered —they suffered in a way that 
| our language is not adapted to de- 
Scribe, and our imagination cannot 
conceive. The war is in their country. 


HOTS fo 
mht TP Mane not anniv heen ot thel 


door, but he has been gnawing for two 
years and a half at their vitals, and 
when this unsuccessful’ offénsive in 
France had gone on there was & spirit 
not of surrender, but of fate, about the 
French people, and this mighty mili- 


tary engine, which they had seen pre- | 


pared to overcome them for 40 years; 
was at them, and their attitude was 
that no matter whether every, French- 
man died in his tracks, as they were 
willing to do, or not, that it was an 
trresistible, thing, and so they said to 
us: ‘Frankly, it will cheer us; it will 
cheer our people if you send over 
gome of your troops.’ : 

“We did send some troops. 

“At that place we had a choice. We 
could have sent over, as.Great Britain, 
our regular army, and in a very short 
preparation have put it into action and 
suffered exactly what Great Britain 
suffered with her ‘contemptible little 
army,’ as it was called by their adver- 
garies. Our army would have given as 


good an account of itself as the British 


Army did, but it would have been de- 
stroyed like’ the British Army, and 
there would have been no nucleus on} 
which to build this new army that was! 
to come oveér:a little later, and it was} 
deemed wiser to send over a regular) 
division, but not to send over our whole 
regular army at that time. 
HOW MEN WERE WELCOMED, 

“Then What happened was that that 
regular division went over and the peo- 
ple of France kissed the hems of their 
garments as they marched up the 
streets of Paris; the old veterans. 
wounded in this war, legless or arm- 

‘less, stumping along On crutches, per- 
haps, as they went up the streets of 
Paris with their arms around the neck 
of American soldiers. Not a single man 
in that division was unaccompanied by 
a veteran. America had gone’to France, 
and the French people rose with a 
sense of gratitude and hopefulness that 
had never been in them before. 

“Of course, they welcomed the Brit- 
fish, but their need was not so great 
when the British went. Of course, they 
welcomed the British, but there were 
ties between them and us which there 

‘had not been between them and the| 
Rritish, and so when our troops, went| 
there was an instant and spontaneous 
rise in the morale of the French, but an 
equally instant and spontaneous insist- 
ence that these soldiers who, from 

co tinue | 


cided not to seXap...e aes li : 
e whole, but to send regular divisio 


we are here in the United States and} of experts are working out those other 


Sota 


more—many of them of the same char- 
| acter. > 

HAD TO BUILD OWN DOCKS. { 
| “For instance, the French had natur- 
; ally teserved the best ports in France 
for their own supplies. The 


ish. When we came in it was necessary 
for us to have independent ports of 
entry in order that there might not be 
confusion and admixture of our sup- 
plies, going through these ports of dis- 
embarkation with those of other na- 
tions, We were given several ports. As 
you pevhaps reeall, the ports of France} 
are. tidal ports, ports with deep water 


| 


channel; 


ports have been reserved for the Brit-| 497° 


{me about this. 


| questions. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE A SUCCESS. 

“That is the picture of what is going 
on over there, gentlemen. On this side 
'much of that has pad to be done, and in 
addition to it alf the things we havé 
and I ask you to remember 
among the achievements on this side. 
is the building of this army, not of 50,- 
000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but of substan- 


\tially a million and one-half men. 


“And now, let me be frank with you 
and let your judgment be frank with 
Has any army in his- 
tory, ever since the beginning of time, 
been so raised and cared for as this 


amdatiial basins at high tides with in- 
earth rent water for landing at the! 
docks when the tide is out. | 

“As jeeonsequence tho construction of’ 
docks grves in ports of that kind 


be ¥ SA Brn} = a 


you hive a deep-sea harbor and at! you 
need fo do is to erect @ pile wharf. We 
have had to build docks; we have had 
to fabricate in this country and sendoff 
dock-handling machinery; we have had 
to send from this country even the piles 
to build the dogks. We have had to} 
have gauntry crancs manufactured in! 
this country and sent over to be erected 
on those docks; we have had to erect 
over there warehouses at the ports of 
disembarkation in order that these, 
vast accumulations of stores and sup-}| 
plies, which go over can be properly | 
housed and cared for, until they can 
be distributed into the interior. 

BUILDING 600-MILE RAILEOAD. 

“We have had to take over, and are 
ir process of rebuilding and amplify- 
ing, a railroad 600 miles long, in order 
to carry our products from our ports 
of disembarkation to our general bases 
of operation. And all of that, gentle- 
men, has to be done, not only studied 
out as a necessary thing to do, but 
when so studied out and reported here 
the manufactures of those things have 
to be carrted on in this country and 
the things shipped over there—nails, 
cross ties, spikes, fish plates, engines, 
ears, buildings. 

“We have had to build ordnance de- 
pots and repair shops and great maga-~ 
zines of supply in the interior. All of 
that problem has been carried forward 
step by step. The plans for a single 
ordnance repair shop, which IT saw 
some time ago, covering acres and acres 
of ground were designed here, the iron| 
work fabricated over here, disassem- 
bled, put in ships and carreid abroad 
to be reassembled over there. 

“We have had to build barracks over 
there for our soldiers, and in the mean- 
time to billet them around in the 
French vilages. Building barracks 
over there and building them @ver here 
is a very different thing, gentlemen. 

CUT FORESTS FOR TIMBER. - 

“When we summoned the lumber in- 
dustry of this country to produce the 
lumber to build our new cantonments 
it came in a great and steady stream 
from all over the country, but when we 
talk about building barracks in France 
it means this: It means to organize, 
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assigned to us for 


rof various sizes, 
the places where it 
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making the lumbe 
s ng it 


“ins Of the corn in’ France, in order that 


NS/ we might some time make a harvest.| 


army has? Can the picture be dupli- 
eated? We have raised,this army, tak- 
ing the Regular Army and the National 
Guard, raising «it to war strength and 
supplementing it by the operation of 
m aft, and there are Senators in this=| 
room who said tome with rrict xo, 

we proposed that form of raising: sol- 
d@iers should be had, they Shook their 
heads and said, ‘Mr. Secretary, it can’t} 
be, done. It is too sudden to address 
to the American people that mode of 
selecting soldiers.’ on 

“and yet has any great enterprise 
within the knowledge of any man in 
this room ever been carried out with 
more unfailing justice, with more in- 
telligent explanation and commenda- 
tion to the good sense of patriotism ‘of 
the American people, and has any great | 
and revolutionary change in our mode 
of practice ever been accepted so splen- 
didly as the operation of the pelective 
service system? | 
SOLDIER MORALS SAFEGUARDED. | 

‘We have got those young men in 
camp and they are surrounded from the 
day they left home until the day they | 
come back to it, if in God’s providence | 
they can vome back, with more agen- | 
cies for their protection and comfort 
and health and happiness, physical, 
spiritual and mental, than any army 
that ever went out on a field. 

“They are classified by a system so 
that men who haye mechanical in- 
stincts and training will be given me- 
chanical opportunities in the army. The 
‘round’ man is not sought to be put 
into the ‘square’ place. The Y. M C. A. 
—the American people have subscribed 
liberally for the purpose—the Y. M. 
Cc. A:, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Young Women's Christian Association, 
the’ Training Camp Activities Commit- 
tee, the Training Camp Athletic Com- 
mittee and the Red Cross, have all 
beer brought in to live with the sol- 
diers, and by virtue of activities start- | 
ed in the War Department, the com> 
munities which surround these camps } 
have been instantly gotten away from | 
the action which used to prevail of a 
certain aliénation between a civilian } 
and soldier group, and these soldier 
boys in these camps have been adopted 
into the homes and hearts of the peo- 
ple among whom they live. No stch re- 
lation has ever existed between an 
army and a civilian population as ex- 
ists with regard to this. 

“And then with your aid, 
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these young officers in these training 
camps, young men of experience and 
i i d that, we have got- 
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reparations in France 


Latta by Gen. Pershing that he does not 
desire Lewis guns for use on land. Gen. 
{ Pershing and his staff desire them.only 
} for aircraft. 
the meantime,” sad Mr. Sak 
'“the Frenck Guvernment is able ferro 
ply us with lightoeifrenmch = sin na 
heavy Hotchkiss guns for th®troops 
that are abroad and that will be sent 
| for the present. 

“We have ordered all the Lewis guns 
we could get ard have encouraged the 
company to extend its plant for in- 
ereased production. It has not. yet be- 
gun to expand to the extent we would 
like. Our army abroad is provided with 
{the guns it has elected as adapted to its 
use, and our supply is to supplement 
| that.” : 
| Obviously, he said, there were not as 
many machine guns for camp training 
as was to be desired, but he read a 
table showing that on November 1, each 
camp or cantonment had been shipped 
30 Colt, 65 Lewis and’ 45 Chauchat guns 
land, in addition, each regular cayalry 
regiment had been supplied with 10 
Lewis guns and each infantry regiment 
with 10 Chanchat 

“Practically all of these were shipped 
before the troops were ready for vhem; 
that is, before November 1.’ Mr. Baker 
said. 


“There are now in the United States 


16 National Army camps and’ 16 Na- 
tional Guard camps (82 divisions of 
troops), filled with men ready to go,” 
‘said Secretary Baker. 5 

“Tt do not know how fast it may be 
~acessary to send them to France,’ he 
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“Your committee ¥ 
tunity and will do ess go into those 
things if you will 1 with the hos- 
pital situation, theBraqgical Corps, the 
Signal Corps; you hear the wonder- 
fu¥ work done by fie engineering de- 
partment of the arr@& put when it is all 
told, Mr. Chai it will be a story 
which I am sure Bur committee will 
be glad to report the Senate of the 
United States as b tremendous re- 
sponsibility, and be 4 £ 

, en you have made 
this investigation F now the Ameri- 
1, as I think they 
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Describing the: 


iri fficer; 
Baker, saius irit of army officers 


had seen “strong, 
: PS h “haway from his desk 
in tears” whemifiey had found that 
they could not h4 {, France, “where 
the glory of the € profession lay,” but 
must remain itt@ashington to press 
forward war PrvBrations. There was 
no case, he adGn¥ or any officer who 
had not accept; his duty with his 
whole giro MI, of high places in 
civil life througout the country, he 
cop sar office boys, many no 
salaries at all, tonjace their experience 


| at the disposal @ the nation. 


the army} 
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berlain’s speech 
had seemed to him 
ag not the Senator’s 
it appear so, the 
\ ‘“ impression from the 
failures and deliv. that made them 


ieee “to what was going 
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sulting from the “distressed imagina- 
tion of the widow.” 

There still are in the hands of the 
Inspector General nine cases being in- 
vestigated. Mr. Baker told of investi- 
gations whi »ited in the discharge 
of Lieut. y W.Cote—and Lieut. 
John G. Dye for neglect of patiemts, as 
published in the newspapers Sat 
and Sunday. 
eral advised adding a prison sentence} 


to the dismissal, and that is being con-| tary 


sidered. 


“The department sets its face against | 


that-sort of callous disregard of sol- 
diers’ health,” Secretary Baker said. ‘‘T 
want doctors and the country to know 
that their lives and welfare are a re- 
sponsibility which I will not permit to 
be dodged or handled in a cavalier 
fashion.” 


Wh-le camp commanders are held re- | 
sponsible for health conditions, Secre- } 


tary Baker said, the Surgeon General’s 


office has daily inspections, and he has } Aontte ait 
| adop e quick 


appointed Dr. John A. Hornsby, a hos- 
pital expert, as his personal inspector. 
A telegram from Dr. Hornsby regard- 
ing camp conditions Senator Chamber- 
lain assailed disclosed them “greatly 
improved,’”’ with mortality reduced and 
“ample accommodations for all sick.” 
MRS, RINEHART APPROVES. 

Secretary Baker read a letter from 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, the writ- 
er, who has a son in the service, com- 
mending hospital conditions she recent- 
ly inspected. Mrs. Rinehart said she 
was impressed by Senator Chamber- 
lain’s “tragic letters.” 

“But I feel the mothers of the coun- 
try should know,"! wrote Mrs. Rinehart, 
teat -the number of such cases is 
SMialiowLtas-eraelto allow. cyéry moth 
er to judge the Medical Corps because 
here and there men are unwilling 
unable to give the care that is their 
duty. There are conditions to be rem- 
edied. The shortagé of women nurses 
is serious. But of cruélty and indiffer- 
ence I have foundnothing. Ninety-nine 
out of:a hundred boys are receiving 
better care than they could afford at 
home.” 

“And I wish to point out, further,” 
added Secretary Baker, “that the very 
heads of the medical profession, the 
masters of the profession, are in con- 
stant touch with the Surgeon Generat.’” 

No army could be raised in any coun- 
try, the Secretary contsnded, without 
danger from communicable diseases. All 
that could be done was to provide ev- 
ery-means of science to meet that dan- 
ger. That, he insisted, was being done. 

TELLS OF RIFLE DECISION. 

Taking up Senator Chamberlain’s at- 
tack on the Ordnance Bureau, Mr. 
Baker said that men’s minds differed 
about the types of guns to be used and 
about the quantity. He then disclosed | 
that the decision to adopt the so-called | 
rechambered Enfield rifle was reached 
late cne night in his office at a con- 
ference attended by Gen. Pershing, who | 
was preparing to go to France; Gen. | 
Scott, Chief of Staff; Gen. Bliss, As- 
sistant Chief; Gen. Crozier, Chief of} 
Ordnance, and Gen. Kuhn, then head of | 
the War College, and several other staff 
officers, ‘‘experts in rifles.” It was late | 
in May or early in June. } 

The American Springfield rifle, Mr. 
Baker said, ‘was admittedly the best 
military rifle developed by any coun- 
try. When this decision was reached 
there were in stock about 600,000 of 
them. 

It was not then known; Secretary 
|} Baker contended, whether American 
troops would fight beside the British 
or the French. The British used a rim} 
cartridge rifle of one caliber, and the! 
French a rim cartridge gun of another 
caliber. The British Government had 
been prepared to rearm the entire Brit- 
ish Army with the Enfield when the 
war broke out in i914: The excellence 
of the American weapon was so well 
known that the British decided to re- 
model their guns, but the suddenness 
of the war prevented them making the 
change. 

“That decision made that night,” Mr. 
Baker added, referring to the confer- 
ence held at which it was decided to 
change the American rifle, “had the 
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conference.” 
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them. What we tried to do was to get» 


the men out as rapidly as we could es- 
timate on the production capacity of 
the country being able to care for 
them.” 

GUN AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE. 

On the question of big: guns, Secre- 
tary Baker recalled that Gen. Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance, had urged Congress 
and the yarious Secretaries of War con- 
tinuously for Jarger progress, because 
of the time it took to make the guns. 


| The record served, he thought, to show 


that Gen. Crozier had realized the de- 
lay that must be faced and sought to 
prepare in advance. ’ 

Reading from a letter from M. Tar- 
dieu, French High Commissioner, Sec- 
retary Baker showed that France en- 
tered! the war with more than_ 6,000 
pieces of heavy artillery, but only 140 
quick-firers. Great effort was made, 
M. Tardieu said, to get the slow-firing 
guns from the fortresses into service 
for the field, and this policy proved to 
be a mistake, as quick-firers were 


Pope a ence for field work. 
The Judge Advocate Gen An appended list of orders for heavy 


artillery placed by France, the Secre- 
i showed that “it did not He 


id, 
ition of amyone to realize | 


in the 
what 
wou 
very 
emy 
“On July 
tinued, “an v 
which the Irench Government 
to supply the principal] pieces of 
millimetre fiela. guns and 155-millime- 
ter rapid-fire howitzers needed for the} 
American forces: being sent abroad. 
The American Government , wished to 
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largest supply in the shortest possible 
time. At that time; although we were 
sending troops to France, it was not 
in any large numbers—a matter some- 
what for the remote future.” 
ADVANTAGE FOR FRANCE. 
‘You thought it was better to use the 
French factories instead of waiting to 


or | 


| supplied in 1918 and as long afterwards | 


puild our own?’ asked Senator Reed. 
“Bxactly,” Secretary Baker replied. 
“Algo, it saved tonnage. And I’m tell- 
ing no secrets when I say that ships are 
the crux of this problem, and every 
time we-can use French industrial re- 
sources instead of making and sending 
our own products we are doing 46,9? 
| “Tg that a disa@ventage to France?’ 
| asked. Senator’ F 


eckham. ‘ 

“Categorically, 14 merry 4 
Baker positively. “It has been a VSr 
great advantage to Franco.” 

Secretary Baker then produced a tel- 
egram from Maj. Gen. Bliss, Chief of) 
Staff, when the War Council was 
abroad, reciting the unanimous agree- 
ment of the inter-Allied military rep- 
resentatives for American forces to 86ér 
cure artillery from England and France 
for all American forces sent abroad this 
year, and as long thereafter as possible, 

Referring to Col. House’s military 
aids, Secretary Baker said: 

“It was their task to find out from 
the British, French and Italian repre- 
sentatives the answer to this question: 


; - 


ot 


the early winning of this war? 


rapid expedition of American forces to 
Europe. It was agreed that both Eng- 
land and France have surplus ordnance, 
ordhance/ammunition and manufactur- 
ing capacity.” 
QUOTES FROM GEN. BLISS. 

Gen. Bliss’ report, as read by Secre-| 
tary Baker, in part, follows: 

“Tt was agreed by ‘representatives of| 
Great Britain and France that their 
production of ordnance is now estab- 
lished on so large a scale that they are 
able to equip all American troops ar- 
riving in 1918 of ordnance of the best 
types. It is recommended that they be} 


as is found convenient from British 
and French gun factories.” 

“T have seen in the newspapers,” Mr. 
Baker continued, “that this is putting} 
a burden on France. I say to you, gen-| 
tlemen, that Marshal Joffre and his as- 
sociates, Gen. Bridges and all his as- 
sociates of Great Britain, and, in fact 
all persons of commissions that have 
come to this country with any knowl- 
edge of conditions all bring me the con- 
fidente and positive assurance that we 
are not only not taking from England 
and France the things that they need, 
put are helping their industrial process- | 
es and saving tonnage and making 
proper co-ordinated military efforts 
with our Allies.” _ 

Statistics of manufacture in this 
country of artillery were given by Sec- 
retary Baker, some publicly and some 
to the committee in confidence, He 
said, for example, that the first 3-inch 
anti-air-craft gun was delivered this 
month, and that it’s production is “ris- 
ing steadily” to an estimate of 300 per 
month maximum. 
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British Government might have been 


-dismantied’ and shipped to England. 


Senator Sutherland said a negro 
preacher had told him that his son at 
Camp arene Md.,"-had been supplied 
with cast-off clothing of white soldiers 
and no woolen underclothing. Secre- 
tary Baker said he would investigate, 
but declared there was no discrimina- 
tion in the treatment of white and ne- 
gro troops. 

Secretary Baker said the idea had 
gotten abroad that the American Army 
uniform is part shoddy. He declared it 
is all wool and that shoddy is put only 
in overcoats and blankets. 

“When we went into the war,” he 
said, ‘the standard of the army uni- 
form was 75 per cent wool and 25 per 
cent cotton. But that was changed and 
now every yard is of virgin wool, with 
a large: increase in its strength.” 

SHODDY IN ARMY CLOTHING, 

Senator Frelinghuysen called Mr. 
Baker’s attention to testimony before 
the- committee from Col. Lindsley, 
Quart master’s In at Philad 
phia, i a iform cloth 
let. 


.tement aft 
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Secretary Baker read 

60,000,000 shells are 
ur i deliv 5 
an pe 
manufacture of. 75 milimeter and thr 
inch shells and per cent in heavier 
sizes since the country entered the war. 

Referring to conditions at Camp 
"Meade, the Secretary read from a letter 
from Maj. Gen. Nicholsin, saying there 
had never been a time when each sol- 
dier had not had three suits of heavy 
underwear and sufficient heavy socks. 
He also reported that the food situa- 
tion was adequate. 

The Secretary then took up discussion, 
of the weight of uniforms and over- 
coats. { 

“Whether heavier cloth ought to be 
obtained has not yet been determined,” 
he said. Gen. Pershing has appointed 
experts to investigate anda report is 
to be made before February 1. 

To the report on progress of shell 
making, Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, said: . 

“From my information, I am inclined 
pete an thet statement.’ 

Secretary Baker said it was hurricary 
prepared by Gen. Wheeler, Acting Quar- 
termaster General, but he believed it 
accurate. 

WO ARMY EVER BETTER FED. 

“T want to make one further obseryva- 
tion,” Secretary Baker proceeded, tak- 
ing up army food, ‘“T think it is not 
unfair for me to say that in the pro- 
vision of food no army ever assembled 
anywhere was ever fed as ably, as well, 
as nutritiously and as appetizingly as 
this army. While there have been com-~ 
plaints about other things, I think it is 
the unanimous testimony that the food 
has been of the highest quality, with 


thi 


y increase of 50 cent 


oF 
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‘How can America céntribute most tO! no suggestion of defect in its quantity 


or preparation, and that generally the 
food proposition has been carried out 


| with the most extraordinary success!’’ 


Sites for the camps and cantonments 
were next taken up by Mr. Baker. He 
detailed the War College’s study of th 
subject and its recommendations to that 
departmental 
to select camps in their respectiv« 
risdictions with regard to healthfuln¢ 
freedom from overflow or climatic con 
ditions interrupting training and other 
desirable and nondesirable considera- 
tions. 

“The principal places where camps 
were selected were in the Southeastern, 
Central and -Southern departmonts.” 
Secretary Baker continued, stating that 
Maj.;Gen. Wood, senior Major Gencral 
of the army, was then in charge of the 
Southeastern Department. 

Praising Gen. Wood's experience and 
qualifications to select sites, Secretary 
fact that the 
General had been a medical officer and 
also “originated the training-camp 
idea, carrying it to a demonstrated suc- 
cess at Plattsburg.” Gen. Wood, he 
added, was “recognized by common 
consent in the army ag the most cap- 
able to select camp sites and inavza- 
rate a training-camp system.” 

SELECTION OF CAMP SITES. 

In every instance, Mr. Baker said, 
the boards, including medical officers, 
had recommended the selected site, and 
that the Surgeon General had been no- 
tified when the final selection was 
made. 

In only one case—Camp Zachary Tay~ 
lor, at Louisville—was there a ques- 
tion, and Surgeon General Gorgas sent 
an expert sanitatian|who approved it 
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in order that it) 
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training these raw levies which 
were training and one after another 
these divisions have gone over until in 
France there is a fighting army, an ar- 
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beginnings of military discipline and 
practice, and trained, seasoned fighters 
jn this kind of a war on the actual bat- 
tlefields where it is taking place. 
uU. S. ENGINEERS AT CAMBRAT. 
‘Barly in this war when Joffre was 
here and when Balfour was here, they 
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NO DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS. 


“J have gone from camp to camp 
‘among these cantonments, and my tirst 
| question almost invariably is to 
‘camp commander, ‘what about your 
disciplinary problem? 

“Old men in. the army, men whose 
llives have been spent in it from their 
continental United States and 
its insular possessions, wher- 
mies have been, who know 
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GERMANS USE OBSOLETE GUNS. 


to. take care of a better weapon.” 
‘I do not mean to say,” he adde 


used the English Enfield. 


retary Baker said he did not object to 


“The German Army, best prepar i 
hing possible within | the world,” he added, “furnished Seah 
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approved the original ee 
Struction on the buildings was well 
advanced, ‘when a committee of the 
American Medical Association urged 
that the air space per man be increased 
to 59 cubic feet. After a conference 
with Secretary Baker and Gen. Gorgas 
in the former’s office, which the 
committee was present, this was done 
The committee, Mr. Baker said, agreed 
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| our engineer regiments threw 
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He told of the navy’s test of the Lewis 
officer | 
present, and added: “As a result of that 
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the Savage Arms Company for Lewis} 
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Young Man, 
Think This 


Over! 
@ Suppose 


someone should say to you 


suse ST. LUUIS KEY UBLI Zp uESDAY. 


| 


niles t; “I want you to become a 
us partner in my business the first of 


the month. If you ) 
an evidence of good faith, 


‘the firm as 


will put $1,000 in 


the partnership is yours.” 


@ Would YOU be 


in a position to ac- 


cept? Could you show a savings 


account 


that would permit of such a 


move? If not turn your attention at 
once to some systematic plan of saving. 


@ Hundreds of young men have gone 
upward to success simply because 


they were ready when just such a call 
came. They had money as well as ability. 


ghty valuable asset, 
but “many a genius has starved in 
a garret.” Start a 


_ @ Ability is a mi 
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~ Q$1 will do that, but a larger sum will 


make you feel that your account is worth 
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HARDEN BACKS WILSON 


AND LLOYD 


SAYS PEACE IS POSSIBF 


Cleft Between Foes Is Not So Great That It 


GEORGE AIMS 


oases 


Must. Be 


Bridged With Bodies, inditor,of 
Die Zukunft Avers. 


Special Cable to The Republic and The 
New York ‘Times. 

LONDON; Jan. 28.—A dispatch to The 
Daily Telegraph from Rotterdam says 
that the latest issue of Die Zukunft is 
one of the most remarkable that Max- 
imilian Harden yet has had. By his 
characteristic methods of quotations, 
innuendo, inference and irony he vir- 
tually indorses the programs of Presi- 
dent Wilson.and Premier Lloyd George, 
condemns the German Government's 
Russian schemes, chastises the annex- 
ationists and their candidate for, high 
office, Prince von Buelow, and admits 
the justice of the Entente point of view 
regarding, Alsace-Lorraine, 

His treatment of the pronouncements 
of Lloyd George and Wilson-is.as il- 
luminating as it is ingenious. Regret- 
ing that those utterances were only re- 
ceived in Germany Vit% a rain ‘of in- 
vective,” Harden adds: 

“Thoughtful, conscientious..men_muat 

ee LOU prosudice the 

text of these speeches—the real text.” 
BLAYS TREATMENT OF RUSS. 

Underlining this accusation that only 
mutilated versions have been allowed 
to reach the people, Harden devotes no 
fewer than 13 closely-printed pages to 
what probably are the only truthful 
versions of those specehes yet printed 
in Germany- 

He goes on to criticise in amazingly 
outspoken fashion, Germany's attitude 


SCHEIDEMANN 
CALLED PUPPET 


Socialist Leader's Playing for 
Higher Ups, N.Y. Volks Zeit- 
ung Points Out. 


x Pe 


By Leased Wire From the Washington 
Bureau of The Republic. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—Referring edi- 
toctally to the warning that the mili- 
tary leadérs of Germany ‘would be 
huried from power’ if they did not 
bring about peace between Germany 
and Russia, said to have been delivered 
by Philip Scheidemann, leader of the 
pro-Government Socialists, before the 
Main Committee of the Reichstag last 
week, The Yorker Volkszeitung. said 
to-day: 

“We wish that were true. But we 
have no faith in that kind of a peace 
or its bearer.” During the last 42 
months Scheidemann has become so ac- 
customed to setting the register of his 
eloquence in the way suggested to him 
from ,‘above’ that it is impossible to 
ward off the suspicion that his latést 
role of a ‘warner’ is being played be- 
fore the respected public in the inter- 
est of somebody ‘higher up.’ 

“Count Hertling is either using him 
against the pam-Germans and the su- 
sam Or he is to serve as 

yr the indienation o 
suais constanliy assum- 
ing more menaci*g dimensions. In any 
ease, the stage thuuder will not be fol- 
lowed by a discharge; the brakes will 
be put on at the right time. 

“How little in earnest Scheidemann 1s 
with his ‘warning’ is shown most clear- 
ly by his treatment of the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine. How can he, a man 
who ostensibly takes his stand upon 
the Russian formula,which presents as 
its third and most essential condition 
the demand for the ‘free self-determi- 
nation of the peoples,’ declare without 
hesitation: ‘Alsace-ILorraine remains 
German? ; 

“But, of course, so long as Hertling 
and Hindenburg don’t want to hear 
anything about that, Scheidemann has 
to play the same tune. 


the people, wh. 


$ KILLED IN RAILWAY WRECK. { 


CHICAGO, Til, Jan. 28.—Martin ©. 
Thompson of Sioux Falls, S. D., Mrs. 
Thomas ©O. Henderson of Sioux City. 
Ja., and Sidney Spitzer, the 5-month- 
old son of Sidney Spitzer of Chicago, 
were killed and 40 others injured to- 
dey when an Illinois Central passen- 
cer train, bound from Omaha, Neb., 
to Chicago, was d@itched by a broken 
rail near Granger, Ill. 
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ACCARDS 


If your eyes need attention, 
let our skilled optometrists 
examine them. 

If glasses are needed we 
will fit you perfectly at most 
reasonable 
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prices. 
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said, Von Rintelen declared that it was 
wrong 
munitions to the B 


thought it proper to stop the practice.) t+. the General Staff by alleging 


toward her ally and her conduct in the 
Russian negotiations, 

“Since Czernin said,” Harden contin- 
ues, “that he could not work in com- 
pany with Buelow and with Tirpitz, 
who, by the grace of the censor, has 
been maintained in the role of the peo- 
ple’s hero, there has been a never ceas- 
ing egitation against Austria-Hungary. 
Yet the Austrians could say: \ 

“ ‘We were almost in agreement with 
the Russians when you sent a declara- 
tion, of war. Ous followed six days 
later, and we had to hold out much 
longer alone than had been foreseen 
and agreed upon, while you were ex- 
periencing the days on the Marne.” 

“The enemies of Austria are beaten, 
and of no enemy of Germany can that 
be said in conscientious seriousness.” 

“PEACE 1S POSSIBLE.”’ 

Reverting to President Wilson’s 54 

.dress,-Harden savas: 

Tirm still isthe Belief that peace is 
possible and that the cleft between the 
two fighting groups is no longer s0 
wide that ‘it can only be filled up by 
new heaps of corpses. It will, how- 
ever, widen into an unbridgeable gulf | 
if again the people refuse to acknowl- 
edge a changed world. That treaties | 
are sacred, that the burdens of arma- | 
ments and the possibility of war may 


be diminished, that nations be allowed 
the right of self-determination—these 
things we also desire.” 


AVER RINTELEN 
FINANCED PLOTS 


Witnesses Testify German Want- 
ed io Bribe Jurist and Em- 
ploy Dynamiters. 


| 
| 


BY ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

NEW YORK. Jan. 28.—Evidence tend- 
ing to show that Franz von Rintelen, 
German naval officer, was the pay- 
master of an organized force of plotters 
working in this country in the interest 
of Germany, was introduced to-day by 
the Government in his trial with 15 
others charged ‘with conspiring to 
place bombs in munition ships. 

One witness testified Von Rintelen 
had suggested that a fee be paid to a 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court to pass on the legality of a sui- 
he proposed bringing against a firm en- 


} cause they 


| “that we have still 
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Derby to Answer Criticism of 
Military Experts. — 
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Pra 
Why Were These Campaigns Others’o¢ Cast, Well Adapted to| 


Started, He Asks, If Men Were 
Needed by Million as Claimed? 


Special Cable to The Republic and New 
, York Times. 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—Lovat Fraser, in 
the columns of The Daily Mail, pub- 
lishes an open letter to the ‘Earl of 
Derby, challenging him to reply to his 
article of last Monday. He says the 
views he submitted are not answered | 
by ‘vague abuse of the conductors of 
particular newspapers.” 


As regards these papers, he says the 


old Tory press stands for vested mili+} 


tary interests a~4-+t=<o cunauct of the 
upon the ministry. The pacifist 
press, he argues, has only one object, 
and that is to overthrow Lloyd George 
and reinstate Asquith. 
“What is the answer of the spokes- 
man of the General Staff?” he asks. 
“While the Government asks for anoth- 
er half million men, the champions of 
the General Staff ask for another mil- 
lion and a half. The idea that they are 
| to put our minds and our consciences 
{into the hands of the military clique 
forever and ever was tentatively ac- 
cepted at the outbreak of hostilities, 
but it was an idea made in Germany 
and we have had enough of it. 
MAKE GOOD OR CHANGE, 

_ “This is a democratic country, and it 
is time to look at the matter in a dem- 
Ocratic way. We want to win this war. 
If the military experts who have had 


the politi- 
wonderful 
1chow end 
numbers of ir mé 
the enemy, ,although 
They do not take 
of the men who 
»rovide 


n i 
of | 
| 

resource 2 
the resources are net well used’! 
are entitled to turn to the men who 
are actually directing the war and call 

them to account.” 

Mr. ‘Fraser remarks that the apolo- 
gists of the Imperial General Staff; 
| blame the Government for not provid-} 
ing enough men and proceeds: | 
‘Tf we were so short of men, if our} 
| divisions were depleted, why did they 
suggest the great Yprs offensive? Hav- 
ing failed to accomplish their full pur- 
pose at Ypres, the Imperial General, 
Staff planned a fresh battle at Cambrai. | 
By that time they must on their own 
showing, have known that we were! 
desperately short of men. | 

“They had before them the wise and} 
prudent example of Gen. Petain, who 
had devised a policy of limited offen- 
sives in order to economize man-power. 
They must also have known that the 
French General Staff looked upon our 
reckless and wasteful methods with 
positive dismay. 

FRESH WHITEWASH. 

“They attackeq again, and in the end 
they failed. Why? That is what we all 
want to know, though TI think T could 
furnish a fairly correct answer. No 
General, it appears, was inp bb 7 
Lig WIS3= Ad Cotud exonerated, 

a fresh coat of whitewash and in due 
course will doubtless be decorated once 
more. j 

“While on this subject I should like 
to direct attention to the inquiry of 

faj, Davies, who asked in Parliament: 
‘Were French re-enforcements near at 
hand which would have been placed at 
our disposal if they had been asked for? | 
T would go further and ask if French 
help, dctually placed close at hand, was 
coldly ignored and~not utilized. The 
General Staff plead lack’ of men. Did 
they rebuff the French?’ 

“Turning to the questidn of man-pow- 
er, Mr. Fraser says: 

A well planned and subtle attack is 
being made upon the Government. The | 
country is being told that, because 
more are being called for, the Govern- 
ment is in some mysterious way to 
blame. That cock won't fight. Put it 
to yourself. The General Staff admits 
900,000 casualties last year (I quote 
from their spokesmen), in undertakings 
which were mostly unproductive. Hav- 
ing failed, they want to blame _ the 
Government —— — = 

SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 

“Did the Government plan the Ypres 
offensive, and Cambrai, where the bulk 
of these casualties occurred? The point 
is not worth discussing. It speaks for 
itself.” 

The organizers of the latest on- 
slaught, says Mr. Fraser, have the co- 
lossal effrontery to appeal, to labor to 
join in attacking the Government be- 
are not raising millions 
more men for the front. 

“The statement is made,’”’ 
4,000,000 men of 
military age in civil life. Is that true? 
Labor knows it is not. Look at our de- 
pleted towns; look at women every- 
where doing men’s work, and then ask 
yourself whether it is true. Consider the 
effect upon France and the United 


we 


he said, 


gaged in shipipng munitions to’ the 
Entente Allies. 

Fred Henjes, a shipping broker of this 
city, testified that he had been intro- 
duced to Von Rintelen, then known es 
Hanson, as a representative of the Ger 
man Government, lately arrived in this 
country. 3 

“Von Rintelen asked me during our 
first conversation if I could put him in 
touch with anyone who would take a} 
job to blow up bridges and factories; | 
Henjes declared. | 
es eS. opsnHanjes.| 


r 


i 


ats pati 


for the United States to supply 
ntente Allies and he; 


Testimony that Von Rintelen hadj + 
opened two accounts totaling $508,000, ce 
with the Transatlantic Trust Company, , , 
ohe in his own name and the other in|, 
that of the E. B. Gibbons Company, was ' { 
given by George Plochman, an officer 
of the trust company. ’ 

John C. Hammond, an 


duced to the defendant, Von Rintelen | 


bring } 
| 


many to the United States to 
about better commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. 
Von Rintelen, the witness 
asked him if he thought a plan could be 
worked out to pay a fee to a Justice of | 
the United States Supreme Court to | 
pass on the legality of a test suit to} 
stop the practice of shipping munitions | 
to Germany’s enemies. Hammond told | 
him he would be playing with dyna- j 
mite. . | 
“During this conversation,” Ham- 
mond added, ‘Von Rintelen spoke of 
having spent a large amount of money 
in buying up munition plants, and said | 
that his trump card would be played } 
when strikes were declared in various 
paris.oi. ihe 
Hammond said he “wrote to Joseph | 
Tumulty, President Wilson's secretary, / 
and also laid the entire matter before | 
Col. House.” } 
} 
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EAST SIDE IS HEATLESS. 
The second heatless Monday ordered 
by Federal Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field was observed on the Bast Side 
with no yiolations reported to Sam- 
uel W. Baxter, chairman of the St} 
Clair County Fuel Board. Several 
looms and paclrooms opened but none | 
burned any fuel. { 


; 
| 
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sa~ 


| the utmost dissimulation. 


|The second is to mobilize foreign sup- 


| wh 


advertising | Geddes because I believe it 
agent, testified that after being intro-|t 
by 
had told him he had come from Ger- } military age, capable 
place 

jin 
deciared, | #' ; 

| military-mad men clamor for more men 
and more and more yet again, to pour 


| in the british Isles w 
t+ western front 


public. 


; a 
i meeting 


‘is invited t 


States if the wanton allegation that the 
Government is holding back 4,000,000 


|men of military age, lis allowed to go 


unchallenged. 

“This campaign is being worked with 
Attempts are 
being made to obtain the aid of the 
French authorities. The French are told 
that we are keeping these men back 
and that the right way to get them is 
to back up the present General Staff. 
These allegations have two great ob- 
jects. : 
HITE. 


in aioe haiia) 


VEARLY. BLED W. 


nn a 


ee 
+= panos 
rerye = 


akes of the General Statt by pretend- 
ng that they never had enough men. 


P ‘ a 
hat millions more men will be forth- 


soming if the General Staff is. backed 
ip. Yet labor knows, and I know; and 
he whole nation knows, that already 
his country has been very nearly bled 
ite, 

‘T support 


Ss 


bill Sir Auckland 
represents 
utmost we are now abile to furnish 
way of re-enforcemenis men of 


taking their 


the of 
he 
of 
of 
in the field. 
“There has been the utmest difficuity 
getting this limited military service 
‘cepted in some quarters.and yet these 


into the furnace. If every man’ now 


massed on the 
they still would cry for 


mo:e.” 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES. 
See to-day’s want page of The Re- 


| PEARY WILL ARRIVE TO-DAY, 


GREETS PUBLIC TO-MORROW 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, dis- 
caverer nf the Noth pole: will arrive 
in i this - 
will spend two days as the 
he Chamber of Commerce. 

At noon to-morrow he will 
speaker at the Members’ Conference 
luncheon in the Planters Hotel. Lieut. 
Norman Scott, St. Louis boy, who was 
one of the soldiers on the Jacob Jones 
when it was recently sunk, also will be 
guest. 
Th 
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such prompt relief as *Pape’s Cold Co 
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any drug store. 
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STORY S} 

The story, s 
as a thread. 
it. And romé 
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a fam- 

he ‘tances: In the 
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{take it upon 
financial crisis 
‘estead to Burton 
the 


edu oO 
absence of the 
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Crane, who 1 
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three days with 
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the fourth, Olix 
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ous results all | 
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Tiss Chatterton) 
nipmantic Yankee, 
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OVave for the ore | 
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«We do not see bh 
improy 
and Robert. Ames 
juveniles, with th: 
labored under a dt 
cultivated ‘the sot{ 
Southerner. What 4)’ really did, quite | 
unwittingly it is) < AAA EPS petciot 
sumed, was taken (Ours: oe adi- | 
alectics of the plat Rapa nA men 
in’ the South do nef 10D ot ee a8 | 
near like darkies eee apsoctt 0 
these young men wf'j “them do- 
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Randolph Weeks vO PAN a pole 
in the hands of Wai SP a oe eH ATS, 
Barbara Milton,, a opnolly>. 
field, the fourth r 
household, was as 
terization_as she FM 

tone geeogeey ii 

lited to their 2 
them with impressive 
“Come Out of the 
edy without any eMoermous kick 
punch tovit. Tt is just delicious com- 
edy, a. buman docu ant set off in a 
wreath of smiles. It} is 100 per cent 
enjoyment, pure and fnadulterated en- 
tertainment running fts aliotted stage 
course,-until everyb@dy 
without a grouch or a. grunt. 
comedy of manners, i 
in a record or resume 
that have seen) daylight 
year or two. 
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effect. 


As a 
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Of Lights] and Laughter | 


Seriousness and senjtiment jyere art- 
fully blended in just} about the right 
proportions in the onfe-act play, based 
on the spy terror, ¢ntitled “In the 
Zone,’ which headed) yesterday's pro- 
gram at the Orpheum 

As a sketch it is @f high dramatic 
quality and the cast) of eight actors 
showed equally high nistrionic capac- 
pin One bictmishd trom the stand 
point of dramatic coreiruction, is that 
the suspense prom d at first is not 
sustained long eti0 It required but 
little perspicacity the part of the 
audience to see th gh the plot at a 
premature stage. O 
O'Neil, the gifted at 
sonably proud of his 
it is one of the very 
fered this season on t 

The setting is decid 
éd by good mechar 
curtain ascends on t 
munition ship plo 
mined war zones. In 
soldier types, quite 
tially true to life. 1T 
of one of them leadd 
he igs a German spy. 
discovery of his seciret, 
love affair. From her 
fectively worked out, 
deeply touched as the/fcurtain 


hor, may be rea- 
rorkmanship, for 
best sketches of- 
e Orpheum stage. 
diy realistic, aid- 
pal effects. The 
> bunk of an am- 
ng through 
he bunk are eight 
ried and essen- 
»' innocent action 


eaving the house 


posite to the headlinem. It.is “A Pest- 
house,” an uproarous™ 
ning to end, put on 
Hugh I. Conn and 4 
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limited reserve of bu 
it 1Ose for 
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of the best plays | 
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© suspicion that) 
This leads to the | 
involving a) cording 
the story is ef- 


descends. 
There's another sket&h, quite the op- 


ugh from begin- | late yesterday 
Coereene.| Al Herman was t 


n assassin of grief and remorse. } 


Imhof, is a} Africa 
ers is a speedy and dashing | 


Jian with an un-| Roland Tray 
ory and he turns} illusionis 
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fact 
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SELF-REDUCING 


Ide Collars 
—are featured here because | 
they have something that 
other collars have not— 
Linocord unbreakable but- 
tonholes. 

Main Floor—Aisle 10. 
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for Booklet, 
$755 Lindell Boul., 


. James L. Barlow Believes 
Moslems and Bulgarians Are 
to Quit Conflict. 


‘GERMAN HOLD WEAKENING 


Loss of Jerusalem and Two Bat- 
 tleships at Dardenehes 


BY 
BOSTON, 


much. reason to expect that Turkey 
will before long seek peace with the 


ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


Mass., Jan. 28.—'There’ is 


ies,’’ sai . James L. Barton, for- F 
Allies,’ said Dr. James L. Bar Ismokes, And there aren’t enough good 


eign secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
in addressing a’ meeting of several re- 
| ligious denominations to-day. . Contin- 
uing, Dr: Barton, who is generally 
credited with an intimate knowledge 
) of Turkish politics, ‘said: 

“There probably no difference of 
| judgment that the war was begun ‘and 
coutinued for the purpose or estab- 
lishing Germany’ 
tion and. sovereignty across the. Bal- 
kans and Turkey to the Persian Gulf. 
Much of the discussion in the press 
these days. as well as utterances from 
the chancellories of the world, refer al- 


is 


Ss 


| 


| 


{ 


Alsace-Lorraine and Poland, These 
are but incidents in the war. So long 
as Germany can confine discussion to 
the west and Keep the attention of the 
v ld-fr emnte I upon the Ptikan: 
and ‘furkey she will be gratified. 
at he present ime vermany’s hold 
/on Bulgaria and Turkey is weakening 
every hour. The loss of Jerusalem and 
lnow more recently the two German 
battleshi s, can result only in Turkey's 
sense of hopelessness of the struggle. 
“A peace “with turkey,” Dr. 
pointed ‘out, ‘“‘would open the 
nelles to 


j 
| 
i 


| 


| garia’s attitude compares very favor- 
able with that of Turkey—eagerness 
to end the conflict, 

“The Bulgarian and Turkish situation 
can be best saved now by heavy press- 
ure On all war fronts.” 


{ 
| 
i 
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to the house program, but he 
| turned out to be 
| tional powers on the xylophone, cutting 
| loose now and then with little byplays 
jot temperament with the Orchestra 
| drummer, Apparently he 
afternoon 

good. 


| However, he made 
here, all there as the 


t who astonished all by his 
wonderful tricks. Lillian Shaw did wel 
Jarly in ner babv-@arriave eT pene 
Urewo of her gags might fare better if: 
toned down. ! 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
| “Woman Proposes,"' a beautiful satire} 
| by the late master dramatist, Paul! 
' Armstrong, is the ar attraction on the 
jnew bill at the Grand Opera House, 
The popuiar musical comedy comedian, 
| Will Stanton, presented.a sketch of aj 
soused clubman. “Midair Dancing," !} 
iby Togan and Geneva, thrilled andj; 
amused. Merle’s Cockatoos, a unique | 
bird novelty; Wilson and Wilson, ‘The | 


' 
j 
| 
i 


} 
‘ 
! 
; 


and Culver, 
pretty and pleasing woman vocalist; ; 
Ruth Hdell, a bit of blond loveliness, | 
in demure endeavors; Christie and Ben- 
nett, “Two Gentlemen from the South"; 
Marcou, “King of Shadowgraphists”; | 
the animated weekly and Keystone | 
comedy pictures were other entertain- 


a droll comedian and a} 


: 
COLUMBIA, ; 


The Act Beautiful, living models in | 
pictures of the hunt, heads the week’s | 
bill at the Columbia. The posing dogs, } 


! horse and people demonstrated that the 


act is appropriately named. . 

Maxine Brothers and Bobby, gym-'! 
nasts, graceful and agile in every 
movement, and their dog Bobby, of the! 
fox terrier variety. s! 


ve a skit. 

> Frank Gabby and} 

ntriloquial novelty; | 

wi ms and Williams, in a skit; 

Spencer Trio, Wear and Dixon; Bertie | 

“A Tango on the W the ; 

Brown Stories in pict the! 

rsal Current Events and comedy 
pictures. 
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barton {these letters 
Darda- | 
the ships of the Allies, who | friend. 
| trom the Black Sea could menace Bul- | friends, to us all; can’t we repay them 
! garia on an unprotected side, and Bul- | by sending over smokes? 


_.. | tobacco sent to France means days of 
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an artist of excep-| wouldn’t YOU like to get a nice pack- 


arrived too; 
to rehearse. }.3 BUT—a package that is packed and preme War Coun¢il. 
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Boys Thevé With 500,000" 
- 2,000,000 to Foy 


re 


| 


Sore 


500,000 
Francé by spring,’ and 2,- 
before the end of 1920, Secre- 
tary of |War Newton. D. Baker an- 
ing Committee yésterday. 

Two.million troops that will need 
old American smokes in France for the 
300,000 boys who are ‘“‘over there” now. 
_ Now is the time: to KICK IN to The 
Republic’s tobacco fund if there ever 
was one. Get the’ tobacco there ahead 
of our soldiers. Let them find. smokes 
the training camps 
across the Atlantic, 1t will be a touch 
of home for them and help to keep 
down that homesick feeling that is 

) 

A smoke drive now in America will 
help put a punch in the drives over the 
top that our boys must make before 
the war can end. 


SMOKES DEPEND ON FRIENDS, 


Food and clothing, and the weap- 
ons to fight with, are being sup- 
plied by the Government, but tobacco, 
the fighter’s best friend) must be 
by the soldiers themselves or 
their friends. Our boys over there are 
ready to give their lives for us. It is 
up to us to give them a little tobacco 
as part of our “'bir.” 

Scores of letters have been received 
by those who have already contributed 
to The Republiec’s tobacco fund, All 
emphasize the need for 
Bach letter means a ‘soldier 
The soldiers are more’ than 


piled 


sn ckes. 


CONTRIBUTE TO-DAY. 


Hundreds of Republic readers have 
contributed, but there are hundreds of 
others who also want to help. 

Contribute to-day. Every package of 


enjoyment for the Americans. 
If YOU were a “fellow over there,” 


age of smokes from HOME? 

Just the idea of receiving’ it from 
HOME would be a great sensation—it 
MUST \be! 


a es 
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jammeéd full, of) something you shay r.. 


been Wishing for--SAY, THAT would 

be better than GOOD, wouldn't it? 
ASK IF IT IS A CINCH. 

If you think it's:a cinch to be 

in the trenches with nothing 


Neal Institute, . »\° 


BROAD 
ARMY os 


tes in France for 300,000. 
Soon to Be in Trenches and : 


a 


to be working, much less the 
hours you must spend in the trenches, 
you miss your guess. ° 7 

Ask someone who-has trie 
tell you all you want’to know about it: 

Just. ask them, too, whether they 
would have been better able to’ stand 
the trench fighting if they had a few 
comforting smokes. They'll tell 
that there’s nothing in the world that 
will make a man stand up under fire 
so well as a cigarette. 

Every man who has been in tense 
situations, where a mistake might cost 


dit. They’ lt 


you * 


his own and probably hundreds of other” 


lives, will tell you that a cigarette wil! 
soothe the nerves and keep him from 
making that fatal mistake. 

Nith that great bunch of fellows that 


will be in France soon, it is our DUTY. 


—each and every one of us—to see that 


imey get some comfort-giving,‘‘dumps’'- °7 


dispelling joy smokes, , We have to look 
out for our fellows, and they WANT 
SMOKES. 

Through 
The 
in France can be furnished with enough 


“o> 


the opportunity offered by ©, 
Republic's smoke fund every bey, 


good smokeg to keep away the “blues, ! 4 


and if there’s a, single fellow in 
American expeditionary forces who 
starves for tobacco, it is the fault of 
THOSE AT HOME, 


You can get a tobacco book by writ- 


the" 


ing or calling for it, and then all your. 


friends can help the boys in France. 


ALLIED WAR LORDS VISIT 
PARIS FOR SUPREME COUNCIL 


PARIS, Jan. 28.—The British Premier, 
David Lloyd George, Viscount Milner, 
member of the British War Cabinet; the 
Italian Premier, Prof. Orlando, and Gen. 
Alfieri, 
arrived in Paris this evening from Lon- 
don for the plenary meeting of the Su- 
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the Italian Minister of War, » 
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ry 


“4 {heavy guns to rifles, while the progress of the 


| work shows that before the end of the year the 
country will have an army of 2,000,000 fighting 
men. r 

Most conclusive was what the Secretary had to 
say about ordnance. Senator Chamberlain had re- 
ferred in terms of anguish to “poor, bled-white 
France,” which is supplying field artillery and 
howitzers to the American Army. He implied that 
there was something shameful in the dependence 
of this country upon France, If there is, Secre- 
tary Baker showed that the shame is mostly upon 
Congress for not appropriating money for guns 
several years ago. As for France and England, 
they are supplying this country with guns because 
they have more manufacturing capacity than they | 
need, and they welcome the job. “Poor, bled-white 
France” is still a pretty vigorous ironworker, and 
in working for this country serves herself and all 
the Allies. 

The arrangement, as the Secretary shows, is 
nothing that involves sentiment. It was made in 
response to the demands of common sense. 

When Congress has digested the speech and the 
fault-finders have had their fling the net result 
of the agitation which culminated in the Secre- 
_tary’s appearance before Congress is likely to be 
@ stronger determination to suppress contentious 
criticism and to lay all the emphasis upon intelli- 
gent co-operation... a 

‘The imposing record of big things well done 
which the Secretary unfolded demands nothing less. 
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|. SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 
Secretary Baker’s address, in which he told Con- 
gress and the public more about the progress of our 
|War work than has ever been revealed before, is like- 
lly to change the tone of discussion in Congress ma- 
| terially. This is not because he disproved all of the 
charges made by Senator Chamberlain and others. 
| He did not pretend to do that, but he showed more 
| clearly than ever before that the mistakes have been 
few and small, when compared with the work accom-. 
eee under circumstances of such difficulty that 
/ 


no human being could avoid error. 

It is apparent from the course of his remarks 
that the United States Army in France is nearing 
| the half-million mark and that the arrangements 
| under which the men were sent were such that the 
force is armed and equipped with everything from 
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THE COMING U-BOAT OFFENSIVE. 

Secretary Baker warns the. country to be pre- 
pared for “the most powerful submarine offensive 
yet undertaken” by Germany. It will come, he 
thinks, about the time the great land offensive on 
the west front is started, and will be directed 
chiefly at our lines of communication with France 
in order to cut off men and supplies being hurried 
up to assist the Allies. In anticipation of this of- 
fensive, many of the U-boats have been withdrawn 
\from service temporarily and are being refitted 
and repaired. ; 

Germany’s failure to make any headway with 
her submarines against our transport service has 
been variously accounted for. One theory was 
that she did not care to arouse the people of the | 
United States unnecessarily, believing that she 
could win the war more quickly by concentrating 
against England, and if our participation was only 
an “American bluff,” as many Germans still affect 
‘to believe, the sinking of our transports would 
make us an active instead of a passive belligerent. 

Another reason might be that Germany still 
hoves to obtain capital for her after-the-war needs 
from the United States and imagines we will more 
willingly lend it to her if there is no great addi- 
tional blood feud against her in this country. 

_ Whatever the reason, we have sent over a con- 
siderable number of men and vast supplies, wit 
trifling losses. If Germany has decided to con- 
centrate against us.a greatly augmented subma- 
‘rine fleet, with the fury of desperation, there may 
be a different story to tell, so far as the losses are 
concerned, but the result will not be different. 

Submarine hunting, it must be remembered, has 
heen reduced to something like a science since the 

United States sent over a» fleet of destroyers to| 
assist the British last spring. The undersea men- 
ace began to lose some of its terrors from that. 
time. We now have a large fleet of the most effi- 
cient submarine hunters, meaning both men and 
ships, and we are adding to it all the time. The 
| depth bomb has more than offset any improve- 
‘ments Germany has been able to show, either in 


the number, size or armament of her U-boats. If} 


they want a fight they will find the Americans 
| ready. 
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The Associated Press is exclusively 
entitled to the use for republication of 
all news dispatches accredited to it or 
not otherwise credited in this paper and 
also the local news published herein. 
All rights for republication of special 
dispatches herein are also reserved, 
‘Washington Correspondent—Louis Lud- 
low, 303 Munsey Bldg. 


SECRETARY BAKER’S WON- 
DERFUL WORK. ~ 


Secretary of War Baker has clearly 
édq\himselt in the minds of the 
blic, if not in the minds of 
Pliticians and ‘publishers who 
g to embarass the administra- 
their selfish factional 
ealing Hr ecretary Baker “bearded 
“the Hor’d den" Monday by going be- 
fore Senator, Chamberlain’s own com- 
mittee to ,giyé“a frank and fearless 
statement of Avhat hasbeen) done to 
raise and equip the Ameri¢an army, | 
In a frank manner»Mry Baker—con- | 
fexsed mistakes. He denlgé none Af} 
them, but he revealed some st 
truths which the general pub 
know, and as a result Se 
* today stands “ace high’fin the 
tion of the general publit. He 
quitted himself in a most credita 
manner. ‘ 

The Metropolis believes that if the | 
administration would pursue the pol- | 
icy of taking the public more into its 
confidence there would be less chance 
for sriticism. The enemy is not going 
to Venefit greatly by the government's | 
telling what the people ought by Bhat 
right to know. One of the very rea-| 
sons for the Russian revolution is the 
fact that the Imperialistic Government 
did not see fit to consult with the peo- 
ple. The same reason might be at-) | 
tributed to the repeated outbursts ot | 
unrest in Germany and Austria, The 

/ people of those governments had every 
reason to suspect the men in author- 
ity. They felt that the powers were | 
covering up information that should’ 
by every reason be given therm. he | 
best way to fight the critic and the 
. knocker is to give him no room — 
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has accomplished r 
the war less than a year ago mal 
‘all better partners for h L 
He has knack 
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We/frblose a matter appéaring in the Belleville News- 
Demotrat on the above date which we think will be of 
interest to you. FRED. J. KERN is the owner and chief 
editor of the Daily and Semi-Weekly News-Democrat, and 
the writer of the appended editorial. Aon 
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and emphatically assured ‘the committee that outrages re- 
a condoned or covered up by the coperunent, 


the evil remedied and the Pate specdily prought: to justice 
ished. | 

the doctrine in force is inat ‘the ing can do no wrong. 

wn mistakes and crimes excused and ‘concealed, but t ‘those 

and: sroveling retainers and lick-spittles as well. In our coun- 

policy has been adopted and is being persued. or govern- 
come what may. = 


N 


tic zens, of real a who are ‘ane always will be under any and all 
ince gentlemen, at home or abroad, as. visitors Tee best homes of 
do the battle’s front. 
fhe strongest point in Mr. Baker’s testimony was brought out, however, 
canc 


yy excusing their crimes and Shy Snheavaunie to Riad them | 
not. done, however. The government. acts on the square. No 
eeet to paca. ‘The helpless and the: Innagents are nee 


g ee accia and weattal him. ne ar _is 
nder. him is all right. In the on we 
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HOUSE-T0-HOUSE JOB 


| 


OF WINNING THE WAR 
Patriotic Sica (oacie Adopts | 
the Neighborhood Idea of | 
2 Each Telling the Other. 


BIG HELP TO LIBERTY LOANS 


Effective Against German Propa- 
ganda and Profiteering—Aid to 
‘Soldiers’ Dependents. 


The Patriotic Service League, an or- 
ganization of whiclt Professor Ellery C. 
Slowell of Columbia is the leading spirit, 
and which has been active for some 


moting ali forms of civilian activity for 
the succéssful prosecution of the war, 
will establish offices downtown next 
«week and begin a campaign to build up 
a, national organization. The immediate 
object of thé extension is thé prepara~ 
tion, by widespread organization, to 
give the aid to the next Liberty Loan 
which the members: of the league up- 
town furnished in the second bond cam- 
paign, but the organizations when com- 
pleted over the country will follow the 
example of the model already in opera- 
tion, and will give their efforts to every 
in support of the war | 
men and women who | 
cannot serve as soldiers and nurses, i 

The league has been described as © or- 
ganized neighborliness/’ and its pr'o- 
gram ‘ucquires’ its effect largely from 
the intensive organization which aims 
to put as many as possible of the pop- 
ulation actually into some sort of work. 
Since most of the organizers ofthe body 
Ih the Nineteenth Congressional 
District, and since political subdivisions 
of territory are the basis of its organiza- 
tion, this particular district was chosen 
for the upduilding of a model organiza- 
tion which should serve as a specimen 
to be followed in the building up of the 
league's work throughout the nation. A 
béginning. has already been made in 
Boston, and organizing committees for 
other “parts of the country will prob- 
ably ‘be appointed soon. ; 

Give Full Co-operation. 

“We co-operate with all other pa- 
triotic organizations, and do not oppose 
any of them,’ said L. Arnold Frye, Pres- 
ident of the League for the Nineteenth 
Congressional District, at his headquar-~ 
ters at 2,745 Broadway. ‘‘ But there are 
somte things that by virtye of our or- 
ganization. we’ can do especiafly well. 
Here in this district of perhaps a quar- 
ter of a million people we already have 
4,000 members, and we expect by next 
Summer te have 10,000, And it means 
a good déal to be a member of the 
Patriotic Service League. It doés not 
mean merély paying a subscription and 
getting a certificate. It means work; 
and work among your friends and 
neighbors, fmmediate personal contact 
with people who know you, 

‘The things that we think we can 
do better. than other organizations are 
these: 

**1,. Government campaigns demand- 
ind 4 house-to-house canvass, We are 


the oni’ organization that can conduct 
these with full efficiency, for detailed 
neighborhood organizations are neces- 
sary. In the second Liberty loan cam- 
paign, for instance, we took the west 
aide from 86th Street to iJ41st, and 
din this territory we got twice as many 
subscriptions as were obtained from 
any other district of the same size tn 
the city. We have applied the same 
intensive methods. to the Red Cross 
campaign; we are at present applying 
them to the work of the Food Adminis- 
tration and the War Savings Stamps 
Committee; and we shall apply them in 
the next Liberty Loan campaign, before 


months on Morningside Heights in J 
1 
} 
| 
} 
' 
| 


form of activity 
that is open to 


lage 


lare finished and talk them over. 


}front and for their families at home. 


which we expect to have made a ma- 
terial start on our national organization. 

“2. Popular education with regard to 
the issues and aims of the war. We 
give full support to other organizations | 
which have the same. purpose; but, | 
whereas the others do most of their | 
work by newspaper publicity and public } 
meetings, which draw only a few thou- 
sand people, and those for the most} 
part already in sympathy with the aims 
of the organization, we do our work 
from house to house and by personal 
acquaintance. 

*“In this district we hold on the aver 
fifteen neighborhood neetings a 
week. Speakers are provided who know 
what the war is about, and usually offi- 
cers of the allied armies who have actu- 
ally seen’ service. And since these are 
neighborhood meetings, in which many 
of the persons present are already ac- 
quainted, they stay after the Bpceee 
This 
method makes them think and drives 
the subject matter into them as no other } 
ean do. 

Effective Neighborhood Quality. 

“The samé neighborhood quality in- 
forms of the work done for such move- | 
ments as the Food Administration prop- i 
aganda and the War Savings Stamps 
movement, for which we have 
over the entire work in this district. In 
the food campaign, for instance, in- 
stead of having one woman in each elec- 
tion district to keep a watch on the 
prices chargea and to inform housewives 
of proclamations of the Food Adminis- 
trator, we have a woman in every 
apartment house. She posts the sched- 
ules of prices as they are issued and 
asks that all violations be reported to 
her by her neighbors. 

“The work of combating enemy 
propaganda can also be accomplished 
more effectively in this way, by people | 
working in their own neighborhoods | 
among their own friends, than by any } 
other method I know of. 

“Sore of the other activities which | 
we have carried on in this district are | 


taken | 
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NO LABOR SHORTAGE. 
DUE 10 THE DRAFT 


t 
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State Employment Bureau Says 
We Still Have Plenty of Men, 
but They Need Training. 


WANTS TRADE AGREEMENT 


i 


Only in This Way Can Firms Be 
Kept from Taking Away Skilled 
Workers of Rivais. 

There no shortage of labor today, | 
and there will not be any before the } 
next draft order is issued, according to 
Barnes, the Director of the} 
State Employment Bureau. While there 
is ay unfilled demand for men of large 
physique for heavy work and for highly 
trained men, there is a surplus of other 
kinds of labor, with considerable unem- 

ployment, Mr. Barnes said. 

The trained men needed for shipbuild- 
ing and other essential industrial pur- 
poses will not be procurable in adequate | 
numbers, he stated, until big employers 
combine on a plan for schooling the 
labor which they require. The objec- 
tion which employers have had to 
spending money on the education of 
numbers of workmen, he declared, was | 
that they -had no assurance that they 
would keep the men they had trained, | 


is 


land that other concerns were likely to | 


hire them away as fast as they became 


searcity of 


| lines or 


| ceeding the supply. 


gainful occupations. 


sfficient. 


fir; 
fi 


Only the combination of the 
in each undernfanned industry 
with the object of equipping men for 
that industry wil overcome the skilled 
labor shortage, according to Mr. Barnes. 
He said: 

“When we have investigated alleged 
labor, found three 
predominant factors. Either the call 
was trained workers in technieal 

for husky laborers to do work 
calling for unusual strength and endur- 
ance, or else the employer was offering 
too low a wage. The call for laborers 
of strong physique is a very flattering 
one, with the demand in most cases ex- 
There would seem 
to be good reasonu»tosbelieye that, there 
is an actual shortage in this line. 

“Immigration of Hungarians, Poles, 
and Slavs has practically ceased. Many 
reservists of this class have gone to 
their colors. Very native-born 
Americans go into this field., In spite of 


we have 


jall this, we have time and again In our 


different offices been able to fill all 


| orders for laborers where the wages of- 


fered were high. Apparently some of 
the applicants had left semi-skilled fobs 
because the wages offered for laborers 
were sufficiently above those paid for: 
semi-skilled work to make common 
labor attractive. 

‘There has been a steady and per- 
sistent demand for the very highly 
trained man. This, however, does not 
indicate a real shortage of labor. There 


lis an apparent shortage, which can be 


remedied by. adapting ourselves to our 
changed conditions. 

“The State census ‘of 1915 showed a 
total population of 9,687,000. There are 
at the present time in the State of New 
York about 3,300,000 persons engaged in 
The army, navy, 


the organization of entertainments and | ~ 


dances every Saturday afternoon and | 
evening for the thousands of sailors who | 
land at Ninety-sixth Street; making Red | 
Cross supplies through the league's 
own. auxiliary; furnishing volunteer 
workers to the Exemption Boards; help- 
ing in all cases of distress of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ families; helping to estab- 
lish a public market to aid in food} 
distribution; aiding in the placing of 
volunteers in military, naval or civilian 
service; making an industrial survey of 
the dstrict to aid in economic readjust- 
ment, and making a roll of honor of 
alt men in the service, s0 that we may 
look out for men in camp and at the 


Frederic R. Coudert, President of the 
corporation of the national organiza- 
tion, has stated some phases of the 
league’s work as follows: ‘' My observa~ 
tions in France at the outbreak of the 
war showed that the effective prosecu- 
tion of war by a democracy depends on 
the will and understanding of the peo- 
pie. The Hnglish people were brought 
into hearty support of the war by the 
response of indignation at the invasion 
of Belgium. If believe in the Patriotic 
Service League because it is organizing 
the mass of the American people, and it 
is this mass that must ultimately de- 
termine the success of our country in 
the war. The time may yet come when 
the continuance of America in the war 
may depend on some sort of referen- 
dum, and it is important that before 
chis time arrives all the people be made 
to understand the real issues.” 

The officers of’ the corporation are 
Frederic R. Coudert, President; Dr. Agl- 
lery C. Stowell, General Secretary: F. 
Ciuiffe Johnston, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Alexander J. Hemphill, Treasurer, 
and L. D, Stanton, Assistant, Treasurer, 


American Vessel on Rocks in Eu- 
ropean Waters May Be Abandoned. 
WASHINGTON, Jah. 28,-An Ameri- 
can patrol boat was reported today to] 
the Navy Department ashore on a rock 
in European waters. 

The vessel went ashore in a fog on 
Jan. 25. There was no loss of life or in- 


jury to, the crew. The. vessel probably 
will have to be abandoned. : 


Swift & Company's sales of Beef in New 
York City for the weak ending Saturday, 
Jan. 26th, averaged as) follows: Domes- 
tic Beef, 16.86 cents per pound.—Advt. 
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About One Hundred Handsome 


_ Fuar-trimmed Suits 
Formerly $125 to $295... .at $75 & $95 


NEW YORK 


inter Apparel— 
low prices 


Balance of our winter styles, comprising the most important 


values of the season. 


' . Saits—Formerly 
Of cloth and velvet with 


| Handsome Fur- 


to $125—at $45 


and without fur-trimming. 


trimmed Wraps 


Formerly $125 to $225.. .at§75 & $125 


Gowns and Dresses 


Formerly $125 to $19 


5...at $58 & $75 


Rich Fur-trimmed Cecats 


Formerly $95 to $195— $55, $95, $125 


HIGHER-COST COATS WITH DEEP FUR-TRIM- 
MINGS—FORMERLY TO $395—NOW $195. 


“Tailored and Costume Blouses. 


Formerly to $35... .. 
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| FURS—are now being sold at 


Lowest Prices 


of the Season 


38th Street 


Charge Purchases Will Appear on Bills Rendered March Ist. 


Greeley 1900 


Clearance 


Model Fur Coats 


for Wo 


At the revised prices it wil 


to purchase one of these handsome Coats now, 
anticipating your next Winter’s requirements. 


Luxurious Broadtail Coat 


Moleskin Coat with Fur Collar and Cuffs 
Leopard Coat with Hudson Seal Collar, Cuffs 
and Border.../:...... 
Natural Muskrat Wrap............... 
Natural Squirrel Coat... ; 
A Hudson Seal (dyed muskrat) Coat with Mink - 
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Collar and Cuffs..... 
Just 25 Skunk Scarfs that we 


at $29.50. 
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and Red Cross have taken less than 
146,000 out of this total of over 3,000,000 
workers. Another heavy military draft 
will’ havé to be made before the labor 
ipower of the State is materially af- 
| fected. 
j*The truth of the matter is that 
j until a very short time ago there was 
Ee great loss of man power, in_ this 
; State because of unemployment. . Every 
one is aware of the fact that untl 
jthree years ago an adver 2ment of- 
| fering any position with fairly attrac- 
tive wages would bring to factory or 
plant gates a large crowd of eager ap- 
| plicants. It is also well known 
from ali the work places in every in- 
dustrial community there were turned 
away each morning hundreds of men 
willing to work. This meant a great 
loss of man power to the country, for 
these hundreds and thousands of work- 
ers lost anywhere from three. days to | 
lthree months finding a proper job, and 
ithe totdl loss of days’ work calculated 


that | 


Pii_man,power was appalling. 

ime, Phe employer Woudniakenmenswho 
fare untrained. ‘he only solution is for 
s*»mployers at their own or at Govern- 
{iment expense to train these men. The 
1u nited States is just now teaching thou- 
| Sands of men how to shoot a gun and 
j handle a bayonet.” Is it not just as de- 
| sirable, in this emergency, to teach men 
thow to handle a tool and a machine? 
{Many thousands of the soldiers are at 
;this time just as unfamiliar with the 
rifle and the bayonet as are the thou- 
sands of workers with the tool and the 
machine. 

“More men than are now trained will 
he needed to do the technical work com- 
ing into existence through the needs of 
war. There are enough human beings 
to do this work, and now is the time to 
prepare for the training. The necessity 
for this training is not just now so 
apparent, because the real labor short- 
age is not yet here. This is not only 
shown by the number of laborers com- 

‘ing to employment offices, but by re- 
ports from our offices throughout the 
State of this plant here and that plant 
{there laying off men. Sometimes it is 
jonly 20 or 30 men; other times it is 
{from 300 to 500 men. Various causes 
tare assigned by the firms. lack of mate- 
| rials. generally steel or coal. being the 
main one. Some plants assert that the 


Government has requested them to re-] 


duce their output because it is nones- 
sential. Certain plants have shut down 
to change the machinery in order to 
manufacture a product which they have 
not heretofore produced. 

‘“In the meantime statements 
lished broadeast 
shortage of labor and that abnormal 
earnings | are ~ being “made here and 
there increase the general restlessness 
caused by the fact that we are at war, 
and this results in much shifting of 
workers, with great increase of “* turn- 
over and loss of man power. 
cases where labor shortage is 
tioned ‘turn-over’ is what is really 
meant. A worker reading of labor 
shortage and great earnings gets rest- 

Ss, quits his job and goes hunting 
31 Dorado. In truth, such high-paid 
jobs are not many. Where a contractor 
has a Government job on a cost plus 
profit basis, there is the 
to: make the labor item high, 
percentage comes from this 


fP6IN the em ~ot 


men- 


for his 
item, as 
well Aas mraterials 
But inquiry into wages made in muni- 
tions plants with straight Government 
contracts brought the answer that the 
average wage of 
about $3 a day. 
“There are in this country 
human beings potentially capable of 
doing all the work required, and that, 
too, without increasing materially, for 
the present at least, our number of 
women workers. But large bodies of 
workmen will have to be trained and 
restrained to meet new technical needs, 


and employers must face the problem 


of doing this training. It should be 
faced now, for until it is done the 
method will be for one employer to 
steal workers from another, a method 
more than wasteful, This is already 
being done to such an_ extent ,that 
whole communities are hiring so-called 
employment experts, whose only ¢x- 
perience is shown in stealing trained 
workers from other communities. While 
we are doing this stealing in our effort 
to avoid ‘spending the time and money 
to train men, we are jeopardizing the 
lives of our boys in the trenches in 
France.”’ 


temptation | 


3,000 employes wads 


enough 


pub- | 
that there is a great} 


In many } 


‘ANY business men 
Bi who have been 
wasting time and 
energy in reaching 
poorly located 
taking space in 21 
East 40th. 


It is just around the corner 
from everything uptown—the 
Grand Central Terminal and 
subway stations, the . banks, 
hotels, business houses, clubs, 
the Library, shops and theatres. 


In fact the tenants of 21 East 
40th will save a great deal of 
valuable time every day. They 
will enjoy the same fortunate 
relation to these noisy, hustling 
centers as a grandparent to a 
child—all the pleasure and none 
of the bother. 


HARRIS & VAUGHAN, INC. 
AGENT, ON PREMISES 
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39th Street 


Sale of 


men 


| be sound economy: 


Formerly Now 


$950 
$425 
MPSA Oa GO20 $250 
$325 


; $395 


; $575 $450 
re $37.50 will be closed out 
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Galli-Curci 


‘FIFTH AVENUE 
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~ Galh-Curci, the bril- 
|) liant star amon 
OPERA»«SINGERS, 
will sing for you TO- 


NIGHT. 


2a 


Her 
all her 
artistry--her scintillat- 
ing staccato tones——the 
absolute beauty of this 
voice which is thrilling 
New York. 


records reveal 
matchless 
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Dinorah (°3:)" 
74532—$1.50 


(as sung in Opera last night) 
and 


i4| Lakme (8°) 74510—$1.50 
\-Lucia (M24) 74509—$1.50 
Rigoletto Quartet ( i", 
Lucia Sextet ( wit", ) 
Juliet’s (W2'?) 74512—$1.50 


> 
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Song 


HEAR 


These and other Galli- 
Curci records in our beau- 
tiful Victrola Salon—where 
Victrolas are also sold on 
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terms convenient to you. 


39th Street 


a 
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Purchases made the remainder of this month 


will appear 
on bill rendered -March Ist. 


est &C 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 
Est. 1879 


TUESDAY! 
The Prior-to-Inventory 


FINAL CLEARANCE of 
122—-Women’s Fine Gowns 


Afternoon and Evening 


$22.50 


$35 to $69 


Velvets 


Se 


Beaded and plain Georgettes 
Chiffons 
Taffeta 


$49.50 
$89 to $195 
Nets 


$39.50 


$55 to $125 


Silver Cloth Sequin 
Crepe Meteor 
Serge Compose 


Regardless of their regular prices this lot of more than 
one hundred dresses goes on sale this morning at 
new and extraordinary reductions. 


Light and dark colors—in many cases but one of a style. 


| Also a collection of fifteen choice mourning dresses. 


Prices which will compel early response 


Reduced to effect quick selling 


None on approval. 


None sent C. 0. D. 
(Second Floor) 


None to be returned. 


Separate Skirts 
Heretofore $12.00 to $25.00 


AX winter skirts—conservative oxford mixtures, blue and black serges and velours, tweeds, 
“silles, poplins, velvets, and novelty fabrics, as well as smart checks and plaids for sports 
wear, will be offered beginning this morring -at 


Half Price 


A Sale of Women’s Tweed Coats 
$21.50 and $29.50 


Tweed, the fabric daily becoming rarer, 
combining the English idea of serviceability and comfort. 


HIS morning you will find on sale a very desirable collection of tweed coats—smart 
for motor or general service wear. 
A choice assortment in styles suitable for all types of figure. 


A Group of Fresh New Hats for Spring 


FANCY SPCRT SKIRTS 


NEW SPORT 


less of pressing. 


SKIRTS FOR EVERY, DAY—partict 
mixture, which: may be depended upon to resist 


Best Values $10.00 


YPICAL of a new group of hafs introduced this 
morning in the Millinery Section at $10.00, is 
the taffeta-and-milan shown here. 


The brim is of straw—the crown of silk—and all 
the spirit of waking nature is in the smart bow, erect 
as a jonquil on the left side. 


It. is a-hat admirably designed for serviceable wear 
and comes *n such smart combinations as navy with 
sand, brown with sand as well as all brown, all navy. 


NEW STYLES That Capture School Girls’ Fancy 
SPECIAL VALUES That Mothers Esteem 


A NEW SPRING DRESS—part | 
navy, or white wool Jersey, with broad crushed belt and smart bone buttons. 


icularly stunning and entirely youthful—a dress of tan, 


14-16-18 yrs. $35.00 


A TUB SILK SPORT FROCK—of charming grace for the miss in her teens, combining 
broad collar, cuffs and belt with broad deep pockets and deep tucks in the skirt. 
Light colorful striped silks of serviceability. 


14-16-18 yrs. $32.50 


—A fine heavy quality of pongee silk. allows the skirt to hang 
in the richest, most graceful folds possible. A variety of charming colorings. 


Misses’ Lengths $12.75 
larly satisfying is this grey wool 
hold up in shape regard- 


t, and 
$5.75 


th 


Misses’ ‘Lengths 
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Secretary Baker's Testimony: Found 


? 


A 
‘y Continued from Page One. 


War, by accumulating difficulties in 
that department, (for I became Secre- 


-tary of War on the night that Villa | 


crossed the border and raided Colum- 
bus, and the department has been an 
active department ever since, and there 
has been no hour that I have not felt 
that the responsibilities which rested 
upor me were of the very gravest kind 
and when I have not wondered con- 
Stantly where I might find the strength 
to meet those responstbilities;) and yet 
for some reason, with that sense of my 
duty and my task, and with the utmost 
desire to aid this committee to develop 
all that it wanted to know arid all that 
there was, I seem yet to have left at 
least upon the minds of some members 
of the committee a feeling that I was 
fencing and defending the actions of my 
subordinates when that»was not my in- 
tention. 

I have brought down here today, Mr. 
Chairman, no hurriedly gathered data 
with regard to divisions of the War De- 
partment and its activity, which you 
have not as yet inquired into. I am here, 
if I can, to make a compendious state- 
ment of this whole situation, and if 
there be, as doubtless there will be and 
ought to be, other phases of the War 
Department's work which your commit- 
tee desires to go into, I trust you will 
go into it thoroughly, and when you 
have discovered any shortcoming or de- 
fect, I need not tell you that if you 
bring it to my attention I will do all 
I can, and that speedily and without 
fear or favor of person, to correct, ad- 
just, and improve it. ‘ 


AS TO HOSPITAL NEGLECT. 


The Chairman of the committee read 
to the Senate two letters dealing with 
instances of neglect of the dead. They 
are pathetic letters. They arouse every 
instinct of resentment and indignation 
that a man can have. I had not seen 
those letters before. At once, upon 
hearin; of them, I wrote to the Chair- 
man of the committee and asked for the 
names of the writers of those letters 


and the camps in which those incidents 
were reported to have taken place. I 
wanted, and I want now, to follow 
those through to the very end to find 
out who was guilty of this inhuman 
treatment, to find out who was respon- 
sible for the conditions complained of 
there, in order that I may punish those 
who are guilty. 

The Chairman has felt that those let- 
ters came to him in a confidential way 
and has suggested that he will endeavor 
to have himself relieved from that con- 
fidence so that I can ultimately get 
those names and redress the wrong, 
They are two instances, I have had 
others. 

Il have not had those two, but it may 
interest the committee to know that 
with a million men, more than a million 
men in arms,'in this country, with great 
hospital establishments in all these 
camps, with hospitals established . in 
many other camps than those which are 
directly devoted to the National Army, 
the National Ciuard, and the regular 
army, the number of complaints is 
relatively Small, perhaps some dozen and 
a half, and jin each instance when the 
complaint came, if it dealt with a ques- 
tion of shortage of supplies or some 
mere material shortage, it has been re- 
ferred to the Inspector General of the 
army in order that instant corrective 
steps might be taken. But where it 
involved a breakdown in_ the human 
‘element, where it showed that some 
man who was intrusted with responsi- 


bility as to the life and welfare and 
sofe custody of another individual, 
where it was that sort of thing, the 


remedy has been always to refer it to 
the Inspector General of the army for 
immediate inspection, with instructions 
as to a course of action to be taken 
which would not only be corrective, but 
punitive where fault lay. 


British Officer Responsible. 


I have before me here [picking up 2 
sheaf of papers] the report of the In- 
apector General on the cases on which 
he has had to deal. Many of them 
prove that complaints which at the out- 
set looked serious were not in fact 


serious. Some of them show that the 
situation was serious and remedies and 
courses of discipline are suggested. 

I have, for instance, a case somewhat 
similar to the one which the Chairman 
had, tli report of the shipping of a 
body of a soldier nude. In this case 
the soldier was killed at the Toronto 
flying field. His clothing was removed, 
his body was wrapped in a winding 
sheet and it was received at the home 
of his parents thus unclothed. Im- 
mediate inquiry was made, and it was 
discovered that the flying unit was 
under the control of a Major of the 
Royal Flying Corps of the British Army, 
that he followed the British custom of 
removing the clothes of the deceased and 
returning them in a separate parcel. 
The undertaker there employed to deal 
with this body dealt with it as the 
English do and the Canadians do, as 
their custom is. Immediate instructions 
were issued that there should be, an 
American officer at that camp and that 
the American practice should prevail 
should such a catastrophe happen again. 

I have here a case of neglect of a pa- 
tient, not leading to a fatal result, at 
Camp Wheeler. I fancy it did lead to a 
fatal result, at least the patient died. 
The Inspector General went through it 
in a judicial way and came to the con- 
clusion that the conditions did not ac- 
tually justify the complaint, but that 
in the bitterness of her distress the wife 
of this soldier felt that something more 
might have been done if she could have 
had her soldier home with her, and her 
complaints were based upon that sort of 
distressed imagination. In the judgment 
of the Inspectcr General, which we are 
all familiar with in that particular case, 
no further remedy was suggested than 
that care and consideration should be 
had in dealing with the relatives, 

The first case of all which came to my 
personal attention came from Platts- 

urg, where a complaint was made of 
the mistreatment of a soldier by a 
civilian, I sent immediately for the rec- 
ord, I examined it personally, and I 
came to the conclusion that that partic- 
ular civilian, a man called in from civil 
life when the emergency arose and the 
rapid expansion of the medical corps 
was needed, that he had failed to under- 
stand his responsibility, end I, there- 
fore, dismissed him from the army. 

There aré two cases, however, (without 
going over that they amounted, per- 
haps, to a dozen altogether; and there 
are no others of the grave churacter of 
these I have cited, no others differing 
in character from those I have cited— 
the whole record, of course, is at the 
disposal of the committee, if it desires) 
there are two cases to which I do want 
to refer in a little more detail. 

Before I do that, perhaps it would 
not be unwise to read to the committee 
an order of June 15 with regard to the 
treatment of the bodies of the dead, fs- 
sued from the Quartermaster General of 
the Army to the Department Quarter- 
masters in the army. 

Order as to Treating Dead. 

The Secretary read the order as fol- 
lows: . 

Subject: Embalming and preparing 
remains for interment or .shipment, 
F. Y. 1918. 

(1) In order to comply with -the re- 
quirements of Paragraphs 87 and 167, 
Army Regulations, so far as they re- 
late to the disposition of the remains 
of officers and enlisted men of the 
army active list who may be at camps 
of organization and other places in 
your department at a distance from 
peveny established military - posts, 
informal bids should be invited where 
practicable, and contracts entered into 
with local undertakers, or other com- 
petent persons for services in the prep- 
aration of the remains for interment or 
shipment during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918. 

(2) These bids should cover the cost 
of embalming and shaving each body, 
the embalming to be performed in such 
manner as to insure perfect preserva- 
tion; the cost of each casket or coffin, 
without metal lined shipping case, but 
with name plate, (to be used when re- 
mains are to be interred at the post.) 
and the cost of each metal-lined cas- 
ket, with name pjate and shipping case, 
{to be used “when remains are 


| 


} 


shipped,) wherever practicable Gov- 
ernment caskets will be used with an 
ordinary pa ae case, and when Gov- 
ernment coffins are used in the ship- 
ment of remains, they should be in- 
closed in a metal-lined shipping case. 
For local interment, however, the Gov- 
ernment coffin should be used. 

(3) Where the expenses permitted by 
Paragraph 167, A R, are exceeded, it 
will be necessary for this office to ob- 
tain the approval of the Secretary of 
War to cover the excess, 

By authority of the Quartermaster 
General. D, L. BRAINARD, 

: Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

From Quartermaster General. 


To 


the Department Quartermaster, 
Eastern Department, Governors Isl- 
and, N. Y.: 

Subject: Preparing remains for ahip- 
ment—F Y 1918. 

1. Your attention is invited to the 
instructions of this office of June 15, 
1917, copy herewith, on the subject of 
entering into contract or obtaining 
bids for the preparation of remains for 
shipment or for local interment of 
officers and enlisted men who may die 
at cantonments, camps of organiza- 
tion, &c., within the limits of your de- 
partment for the current fiscal year, 
with request that report be submitted 
showing what action has been teken in 
the matter. . 


By authority of the Quartemaster | 


General, 

H. R. LEMLY, Captain, U. 8. A. 

Similar letters sent to other Depart- 
ment Quartermasters: 

In order that you may realize, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am trying to be 
thorough in this matter, I will gay that 
there are still in the hands of the In- 
spector General nine cases which are 
being investigated—three of alleged 
feneral bad conditions in hospital ser- 
vice, two of inefficient medical treat- 
ment, another complaint as to careless 
preparation for burial, two complaints 


of neglect by surgeons, and the last 
one a simulation of illness with the 
connivance of a surgeon. These 


are not as yet demonstrated as true, 
but complaints that have come to the 
department and have been put into the 
hands of that officer of the army who, 
by reason of the fact that he bears no 
relation to any other branch or bureau 
of the service, is. entrusted with the 
investigation of every complaint of this 
character, and they are now being in- 
vestigated by men trained in that 
Pasty for the purpose of recommen- 
ation. 


Twe Cases of Punishment, 


There are two cases which {llustrate, 
in my judgment, the attitude of the 
department on this subject. The first 
is that of Lieutenant Charles W. Cole, 
chargéd with neglect of patients at the 
base hospital at Camp Beauregard, 
Louisian. He was court martialed akd 
sentenced to dismissal from the service. 
The other case is that of Lieutenant 
John G, Dwyer, charged with neglect 


of patients, court martialed and sen- 
tenced to be dismissed from the army. 

Those cases present this kind of state 
of facts. These medical officera were 
in their hospital. In the one case, an 
ambulance drove up and @ man was 
brought in, claiming to be sick. ‘The 
doctor made a _ hasty ¢xamination, 
locked at him, felt his pulse, or some- 
thing of that kind, and ordered him 
back. He said that he was not sick. 
Substantially that is the state of facts 
as to both of these cages. In other 
words, the doctor did not do the things 
he was to have done; he did not ex- 
amine the patient and diagnose his 
difficulty in either of these cases, and 
the result was that in both of them 
severe illness developed and in both of 
them death resulted, 

When those letters came te me, I had 
them reviewed by the Judge Advocate 
General to see what further could be 
done. A courtmartial, organized in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the army 
and of the land, had sat upon these 
cases and apportioned the punishment 
as dismissal from the army. ut when 
the Judge Advocate General reviewed it 
for me, he camo to the conclusion that 
that sort of neglect rose much higher 
or went much deeper, and re¢ommende 
that both of those cases be sent back 
to the courtmartial which had tried 
them, and that such imprisonment, as 
could be added under the statutes ‘of 
this country for that Kind of noplest, 
should be added to the penalty of dis- 
missal, 

I have here the letters, dated re- 
spectively, so far as the Judge Advocate 
General's investigation is concerned-— 
perhaps the letter I wrote on the.sub- 
ject will cover the details of the cases 
accurately. I, therefore, file and put 
into the record two letters, written, re- 
spectively, on the 8th and 9th of Janu- 
ary, in which the action taken was the 
firm action of the department turning 
its face against that sort of callous dis- 
regard of the illnesses and interests of 
the soldiers. . 

And I want the country to know 
that, though we have gone out and got 
doctors out of civil life, though we have 
taken them necessarily because the num- 
ber of doctors in this country trained in 
hospital management and in group treat- 
ment of cases of men is Umited—I want 
the country to know that the lives, the 
welfare, and the illnesses of these sol- 
diers are a responsibility which I will 
not permit to be dodged or handied in 
any cavalier fashion, and that the atti- 
tude of the department is one of punish~- 
ment where guilt is involved, 


Chamberlain Asks for All Data. 


The Chairman-—-May I ask, Mr. Secre- 
tary, if you are appending with that the 
report upon the condition at Camp Fun- 
ston and the recommendation for inves- 
tigation of the Medical Corps that ac- 
companies that report from the Judge 
Advocate General's office to you? 

Mr. Baker—I will be very glad to do it. 

The Chairman—I wien you would put 
that in the record with your statement 
in regard to the cases, also the commu- 
nication sending back the record in 
Lieutenant Dwyer’s case and in Lieu- 
tenant Cole’s case. 2 

Mr. Baker—That fs what I am going 
to put in. 

The Chairman—You 
other? 

Mr. Baker—I have here, Senator, the 
letter of the War Department to the 
commanding General, th Division, at 
Camp Funston. .I have the letter of the 
War Department, signed by the Secre- 
tary, to the commanding General of the 
29th Division, at Camp Beauregard, 
What in addition to that do you want? 

The Chairman--I desire to have the re- 

ort of the Sudo Advocate General's of- 
ice to you on_these cases. 

Mr. Baker—Yee,. sir. 

The Chairman—And have them go 
in with your statement, : 

Secretary Baker—They will go in with 
this statement. 


Lieutenant Dwyer’s Case. 
(The letters referred to are, in full, as 
follows:) 


have not the 


ist Ind. 
War Department, 
J. A. G., Jan. 8, 1918. 
The Commanding General, 

89th Division, Camp Funston, Kan.: 

1. In the within case of First Lieu- 
tenant John G. Dwyer, M, C. R, C., 
the President directs that you re- 
convene the courtmartial for a re— 
consideration of its sentence and re- 
turn to the court the record, together 
with this indorsement. 

2. The aceused was tried for viola- 
tion of the 26th Article of War, the 
specifications in substance alleging 
that he was on duty as surgeon of 
the Regimental Infirmary, 4th Train- 
ing Unit, 164th Brigade, on Oct. 17, 
1917; that it was his duty to examine 
Private Christie L. Gherring of the 
74th Company of said brigade, who 
had been properly reported on sick 
report, and that he had failed and 
grossly neglected to perform. such 
duty, and that at the same time 
was his duty to administer treatment 
to Private Gherring, and that he did 
fail and grossly neglected to perform 
such duty. He was found guilty of 
these offenses and sentenced to be 
dismissed from the service. 

The evidence establishes that Pri- 
vate Gherring was sick on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 177 that to the most casual 
observation of the unpracticed eye of 
the several non-medical witnesses 
who testified there was palpable 
physical evidence in his appearance 
that he was sick; that he was assisted 
to the infirmary and into the presence 
of the accused; that he was weak, 
staggered as he walked, half deliri- 
ous, and in an advanced stage of 
pneumonia. : 

The accused was in charge of the in- 
firmary, and it was his duty to make 
an examination of Gherring and ad- 
minfster to him proper medical treat- 
ment. He apparently made no exami- 
nation of him except to request him 
to téke off his het and walk across the 
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toom, which the soldier did, stagger- 
ing as he walked. The accused then 
marked Kim for double or extra duty 
and sent him away. 


| 
Patient Died in Feur Days. | 


The noncommissioned officer who 
| 
| 


took the sick man to the infirmary 
and took him away after he had been 
marked for double or extra duty by 
the accused\ did not put him on duty, 
but put him to bed in his quarters. 
The direction, double or extra duty, 
was evidently given by way of punish- 
ment for coming to the hospital for 
treatment. It is a direction which the 
accused had no authority whatsoever 
to give, and which, through the hu- 
Mane impulses and the better sense of 
@& noncommissioned officer, was dis- 
regarded. 

(sherring received no medical treat+ 
ment whatever until some time during 
the following evening, when he was 
carried to the base hospital on a cot, 
his company commander sending for- 
mal demand that he be given proper 
medical treatment. There is nothing 
to show that he received proper or 
adequate medical care or treatment 
after he reached the hospital. He died 
of pneumonia on Oct. 21. 

8% There is a suggestion in the record 
that Gherring was a man of little 
force, perhaps below the average in- 
telligence, possibly without active 
friendships, because he had been but 
recently transferred to the 78d Com- 
pany, and that the Indifference of the 
surgeon was somewhat accentuated by 
these facts. If all this be true, it does 
not serve to palliate but to condemn. 
It must be understood that no man in 
the ranks is so obscure or of so little 
consequence that he cannot require 
and receive, to administer to his sick- 
ness or wounds, the highest profes- 
sional skill in the military service. 

4. The fact that members of the 
court, which convicted Lieutenant 
Dwyer of failing and grossly neglect- 
ing to examine Private Gherring and 
to administer to him proper medical 
treatment, joined in. a recommenda- 
tion for. clemency to the reviewing 
authority indicates that they failed. 
to appreciate the seriousness of the 
offense of which Lieutenant Dwyer 
stood convicted. 

Here is the bald situation presented 
by. the record. Private Gherring, 
seriously ill with pneumonia on the 
evening of Oct. 17, 1917, was placed 
on sick report and sent to the in- 
firmary for medical treatment. Lieu- 
tenant Dwyer was In charge of the 
infirmary and it was his legal duty 
to examine and administer proper 
medical treatment. He failed to do 
so. The sick man got no medical 
treatment whatever until either the 
laté’ evening of the next day or the 
ee iet the 19th. He died on Oct, 


It is reasonably probable that his 
death was accelerated by, and it is 
not at all improbable that it was the 
result of, neglect on the part of the 
accused or other medical officers to 
give him proper treatment. Civil 
society regards conduct of this kind as: 
constituting a very serious offense. 
It is a well settled and a humane 
principle, that if the law requires a 
Pea, to do an act, and he neglects 

is duty so as to cause or to ac- 
celetate the genes of another, he is 
guilty of {involuntary manslaughter. 


Neglect as Involuntary Manslaughter. 

This principle finds frequent recog- 
nition in the adjudicated cases. In 
Reg v Senior 1 Q. B. 283, the de- 
fendant was indicted for failure to 


provide medical attention for his in- 
fant child who was seriously ill and 
the child died because of such lack of 
attention. There was a conviction 
for manslaughter, which was sus- 
tained. In anether HWnglish case Reg 
v. Instan 17 Cox O, C, 602, a young 
women was indicted for manslaughter 
for failure to provide proper medical 
attention. and other necessaries for 
her aunt, an elderly woman, resulting 
in the death of the latter. The aunt 
was seriously jll at the time and 
probably would have died from her 
ailment but the neglect visited upon 
her by her. niece accelerated her 
death, There was a conviction for. 
manslaughter, which was sustained. 
The same principle has been recog- 
nized py the American courts. Terri- 
tory vy. Manton, 8 Mont., 95; 19 Pa- 
cific, 387; Clark’s Criminal Law, sec- 


ond edition, I°. 200; Westrup v. Com- 
monwealth, 20: Ky., 1 Rep., 519, 128 
SpA sy: Grr das | kee Ae, 


Ky., 95; 93 8. W 
N Commonwealth vy. Pierce, 
166; 52 A. R., 264, and 
State, 66 on St., 61 L. R. 


Pa — Sos H 
188 Mass., 
Johnson vy. 
Ay 21h: 

5. Attention is called to these cases 
for the purpose of indicating the seri- 
ousness with which an offense, such 
as the accused is shown to have com- 
mitted, is regarded by the civil courts. 
No reason is seen why a military 
court should place a lighter estimate 
upon neglect which leads to or accel- 
erates death than do. the civil tri- 
bunals, and yet the charge filed, the 
findings of the court, and the recom- 
mendation to clemency lead to the 
belief that this estimate is what the 
officer who prepared the charge and 
the court which tried the case actually’ 
have done. 

The accused might properly have 
been charged under the 93d Arti- 
cle of war and the specifications 
amplified by alleging that death was 
caused or accelerated by the neglect. 
Indeed, there appears from the whole 
record that throughout the proceed- 
ings @ grave misapprehension existed 
as to the seriousness of the offense 
disclosed by the evidence. 

The 96th Article of War under. which 
the charge and specifications were laid 
confers upon the court discrettion as to 
the punishment to be imposed. A sen- 
tence of dismissal, unaccompanied by 
a period of confinement, seems wholly 
inadequate for the offense, and the 
the accused was convicted, and the 
record is returned for reconsideration, 

By direction of the President. : 

NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


The Case of Lieutenant Cole. 


A. K. C—W. L. A.—A.G,201—Cole, 
Lieut. Chas. B., ist. Ind. 


War Department, January 9, 1918. 
the Commanding General, 39th 


Division, Camp Beauregard, La. ; 


1, In the within case of First Lieu-- 
tenant Charles E. Cole, Medical Re- 
serve Corps, the President directs that 
you reconvene the courtmartial for 
a reconsideration of its sentence, and 
return to the court of record, together 
with this endorsement. 

2. The accused was tried for violation 
of the 06th Article of War. The first 
specification charges in substance, 
that on Nov. 18, 1917, he was on duty 
as officer of the day at the base hos--~ 
pital, Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, 
that it was his SUEY, to receive and 
admit patients transferred to said hos- 
pital for treatment, and that he did 
willfully neglect to admit and receive 
nine enlisted men, transferred to said 
hospital from the regimental infirm- 
ary, 156th Infantry. 

The second specification charges 
that, at the same: time and place, it 
was his duty to examine all patients 
transferred to said hospital for treat- 
ment, and that he did willfully neglect 
to examine the said enlisted men, and, 
without examination, did direct them 
to be reconveyed to the regimental in- 
firmary, causing these patients to suf- 
fer unnecessary exposure to the detri- 
toeint and prejudice of their health and 
ives. 

The third specification charges that 
at the game time and place he did 
willfully keep the ambulances con- 
taining these patients waiting for an 
hour, more or less, in front of the 
hospital, before he appeared to give 
directions as to the disposition of the 
patients. 

He was.found guilty of Specifica- 
tions l‘and 2, not guilty of Specifica- 
tion 2, and guilty of the charge. He 
was sentenced to be dismissed from the 
Beryice, and this sentence was ap- 
proved by the Commanding General of 
the 38th Division and forwarded for 
the action of the President purusant 
to the 48th Article of War. 


Wine Men Sent to Base Hospital. 


3. It is established by the evidence 
thet the accused was on duty as al- 
leged, that measles were prevalent in 
the camp, and that orders had been 
issued by competent authority that all | 
cases attended with complications, } 


To 


such as high temperature, capillary 
bronchitis, acute bronchitis, bronchial 
pneumonia, and the like, should be | 
transferred to the base hospital. | 
In the afternoon of Nov. 18, the nine | 
men in question were diagnosed by | 
Major Herbért/C. Cole, the surgeon of 
the 156th Infantry, as suffering from 
measles with complieation of acute 
bronchitis, and ordered transferred to 
the base hospital. The infirmary of 
the 156th Infantry was about two 
miles and a half fromthe base hospital. 
Several of the men were transferred in 


- when he reiterated his refusal. 


~ nition 


a motor ambulance, and the others in 
two -mule-drawn ambulances. There 
was’ sent with an enlisted man,. who 
went over in the motor ambulance, a 
communication from Major Cole, ad- 
dressed to the commanding officer of 
the base hospital, requesting the ad- 
mission of the nine men, and in this 
communication the name, organiza- 
tion, and diagnosis of each man ap- 
peared. 

The road between the infirmary and 
the hospital was rough. The day was 
cold, dark, and a drizzling rain was 
falling. The motor ambulance arrived 
at the hospital at 4 in the afternoon, 
approximately three quarters of an 
hour ahead of the other ambulfuces.- 
The enlisted man in charge of it ime 
mediately reported the arrival of the 
patients in the motor ambulance, and 


the accused, who was the officer of 
the day at the hospital, the communi- 


Fond General in person to inspect those 


‘t 


took steps to bring the attention ~oh.f handed 


eation from the surgeon ‘of the 156th — 


The evidence tends to show 
that from three quarters of an hour 
to an hour’ clapsed béfore the accused 
appeared to give directions as to the 
disposition of the patients. 

In the meantime, these patients were 
outside in the ambulance. AIT of the 
men were sick. Two of the men in 
the motor ambulance were very sick, 
and one of them was so delirious that 
it was difficult to restrain him and 
prevent him disturbing or doing in- 
jury to the other patients. 


Would Not Receive Patients. 


The accused finally came out to the 
motor ambulance, felt the pulse of one 
or two or the men, made no other 
examination whatever, and refused to 
receive them at the hospital. The 


soldier in charge of the motor am- 
bulance protested that the men were 
sick, and called attention to the fact 
that one of the men was very sick, 
was delirious, and that there was dif- 
fieulty in vestraining him, ‘The ac- 
cused provided a tape or rope and 
suggested or directed that the patient 
be tied up. At this time the mule- 
drawn ambulances were just arriving. 
The accused did not not go to these 
ambulances, or attempt to make any 
examination of any of the sick men 
therein. 

One of the men, accompanying one 
of these ambulances, reported the sit- 
uation to the surgeon of the 156th Th- 
fantry, and. Saving received. instruc- 
tions io insist upon the admission of 
the men, or at least those who were 
very sick, into the base hospital, sent 
word to the accused to this effect. 
His attention was not obtained re- 
garding this request for some time, 
The 
ambulances then returned to the 156th 
Infantry, and, beeause of inadequate 
facilities, it was necessary to care for 
the others in their tents. 

The base hospital had a maximum 
capacity of about 500 patients. | At 
this time there were in the hospital 
about 350 patients undergoing treat- 
ment, and, while not fully equipped, 
the hospital. had beds and bedding for 
a considerable number. of patients in 
addition to those undergoing treat- 
ment, oF 

The sick men transferred to the base 
hospital on Nov. 18 from the 156th 
Infantry could have been cared for. 
The diagnosis of @ach man justified 
and required their admission for treat- 
ment at that place. The most casual 
investigation, if made, must have dis- 
closed that at least two of the ma 
were dangerously ill, and that, with 
respect to one of them, bronchial 
pneumonia had so far advanced as to 
bring about a condition of pronounced 
delirium. 

Considering these facts, the conditién 
of the weather, and the knowledge of 
the accused, which he must have had,. 
that there were not adequate facili- 
ties for proper treatment in the tents 
of these men or at the field hospital, 
his conduct was wholly inexcusable 
and showed a complete absence of 
those considerations of humanity and 
compassion that should characterize 
the treatment of our soldiers when 
severely ill or. wounded. 

From, the time the men left the 
base -hospital, upon the refasal of 
the accused to receive them, 
they were returned to the 156th In- 
fantry, some to the field hospital and 
some to their tents, from one to two 
hours elapsed. They were thus ex- 
posed to the inclement weather for a 
period of from three to four hours, 
and were carried twice over a rough 
and broken road. 

Upon their return one of the men, 
(the man who was delirious when at 
the base hospital seeking admission,) 
was in such condition that death was 
imminent, and it was necessary 
administer oxygen, digataline, and 
strychnine to stimulate his vital func- 
tions. He died a few days later. 

Another man was also found to ‘be 
in @ very serious condition, undoubt- 
edly preety aggravated by the ex- 
posure, and he likewise died. It is 
reasonably probable that the death of 
each of these men was accelerated, if 
not indeed caused, by the wilful and 
inexcusable neglect of the accused. | 


Infantry. 


Sentences Not Adequate. 


The facts that the members of the 
court which convicted Lieutenant Cole 
of the charges contained in specifica-. 
tions 1 and 2, simply imposed a 


sentence of dismissal; -and that the 
reviewing authority 


approved this 
sentence, indicate that’ they failed to 
appreciate the seriousness of the of- 
fense of which the accused stood con- 
victed. 

Civil society regards conduct of this 
kind as constituting a very grave of- 
fense. It is a well-settled and hu- 
mane principle that !f the law requires 
a person to do an act and he neglects 
his duty so as to cause, or to accel- 
lerate, the death of another, he is 
guilty of involuntary manslaughter. 


If such neglect is willful, he is guilty 
of murder. 

This principle finds frequent recog- 
in the adjudicated cases. In 
Reg. vs. Senior, 1 Q B 283, the defend- 
ant was indicted for failure to pro- 
vide ‘medjcal attentfon for his infant 
child, who was seriously ill, and the 
child died for lack thereof. The of- 
fender was convicted of manslaughter. 

In another English case, Reg. vs. In- 
stan, 17 Cox C C 602, a young woman 
was indicted for manslaughter for 
failure to provide medical attention 
and other necessaries for her aunt, an 
elderly woman, resulting in the death 
of the latter. The aunt was seriously 
ill at the time, and probably would 
have died from her ailment, but the 
neglect visited upon her by her niece 
accelerated her death. There was a 
conviction for manslaughter. 

The same principle has been rectog- 
nized by the American courts; Terri- 
tory vs. Manton, 8 Montana, 95, 19 
Pac. 387, Clark's Criminal Law, 2d 
Hdition, p. 200; Westrup vs. Common- 
wealth, 20 Ky. Law Rep. 519, 123 Ky. 
95, 93 -S. W. 646, 6 L. R.A. N.S. 
685; Commonwealth vs. Pierce, 138 
Mass., 165, 52 A. M, Rep. 254; John- 
son_ys. State, 66 Ohio State 59, 61 
LOR As 277. 

5. Attention is called to these cases 
for the purpose og is eae the seri- 
ousness with whith an offense such 
as the accused is shown to haye com- 
mitted is regarded by the civil courts. 
No resson is seen why military courts 
should place a lighter estimate upon 
the neglect which leads toy or ac- 
celerates death than do the civil 
tribunals; and yet the charge filed, 
and the findings and sentence of the 
court, lead to the belief that this is 
what was actually done. 

The accused might properly have 
been charged under the 93d Article of 
War, and the specification amplified 
by an allegation that a death was 
caused or accelerated by his neglect. 
The whole record seems to disclose a 
grave misapprehension upon the part 
of the officer filing the charges and 
the court whizh tried the case as -to 
seriousness of the offense which the 
evidence seems to establish. The 96th 
Article of War, underwhich the charge 
and specifications were laid, confers 
upon the courts discretion as to the 
punishment to be imposed. 

A sentence of dismissal, unaccompa- 
nied by a period of confinement, seems 
wholly inadequate for the offense of 
which the accused was convicted, and 
the record is returned for reconsidera- 
tion in the light of these views. 

By direction of the Presiden 

NEWTON 


manding > I 
be instructed to delay convening of 
court-martial mentioned in telegram 


to” 


until - 


, TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1918. 


few Cases of Neglect of Sick Men in Cam 


in reference, until such time as this 
may be done without risk to the. 
health of his command, 
HERBERT A. WHITE, 
For the Judge Advocate General. 


Ordered Constant Inspections, 


Secretary Baker—Now, in addition to 
‘that, Mr. Chairman, I may perhaps be 
permitted to say a word or two- about 


What has been done’ by the War De-| 


partment through the Surgeon General's 
office-in this matter. When the illness 
broke out In thé camps I sent the Sur- 


cénditions, and when he made his 

rts, (the reports came to me, inVolv- 
Ang criticism of various Kids as to con- 
weestion, the causes of ilness, &e.,) I 
them in person to the news- 
apers. I thought it important that the 
country should know exactly the condi- 
tions and exactly the causes, for two 
reasons. [In the first place, I wanted no 
concealment, and, in the second place, 
I wanted the help of the country in cor- 
recting those conditions. 

In addition to that, I wrote a memo- 
randum to the Chief of Staff, that, in 


+My judgment, the Surgeon General's of- 


fice ought to organiae.a system of con- 
tinuous: and constant inspection, for 
while there is a medical officer repre- 
senting the Surgeon General's office in 
every one of these camps, and while the 
commanding General itt each of these 
camps is chargeable with responsibility 
for general conditions in his camp, I 
wanted to add this additional, perhaps. 
that the Surgeon General's office itself 
would organize-a continuing system of 


inspection from day to day of these con- | 


ditions. TI instructed the Inspector Gen- 
eral, who has Inspectors Folng from 
camp to camp, that he should especially 
charge his Inspectors to examine into 
and report upon the conditions in the 
hospitals. And I telegraphed to. a very 
great hospital expert, Dr. John A. 
Horns—(1 did not know, at the time that 
he was in the same medical service of 


previous contact with him when T was 
superintending the building of a city 
hospital in Cleveland, and learned at 
that time of his great experience in all 
matters of hospital management and 


to Washington in order that I might 
select him as the personal inspector to 
go, without relation to any other part 
of the War Department, from camp to 
@amp and.hospital to hospital and 
taake directly to me recommendations 
with regard to improvements neces- 
sary, : 
When Dr. Hornsby came to Washing- 
sen, he’came in a uniform showing that 
the Surgeon General's Office had_al- 
ready drafted him in his talents and had 
already assigned him to the task which 
T intended he should perform. And it 
just, happens that 1 have here in my 
hand at this moment a telegram from 
Dr. Hornsby with regard to the con- 
ditions at Camp Pike, which is one of 
the! camps which has been under com- 
ment. The telegram is as follows: 
Camp Pike, Ark., Jan. 25, 1918. 
To Surgeon General, Army, 
Millis Building, 
Washington, D. C.: $ 
Conditions at Camp Pike greatly im- 
proved. Morbidity lower, types milder. 
Ample accommodations for all sick. 
Convalescents and mild cases housed 
well in unoccupied barracks. Roots 
(that is Camp Logan Roots) has taken 
two hundred cases and will be ready 
for five hundred at once. No press- 
ing need now. Leave here for Wash- 
ington Thursday night to réport un- 
less DEEpt Wise Cpgered. Address, care 
Colonel Thornburg. E o 
(Signed,) JOHN A. HORNSBY. 
Tt shall not, Mr. President, read in- 
dividual cases, although I have a great 
number of letters and messages from 
men who. have gone to hospitals and 
found the conditions good, for the rea- 
son that that is what they ought to be, 
and it adds nothing to the case to say 
that this man or this woman, this 
father of this mother, has gone to 4 
hospital and found a boy well cared for. 
That is what ought to be the universal 
rule. 
A Letter from Mrs. Rinehart. 


“And yet I have a letter this morning 
whieh I received yesterday which I 
think I will read into the record, be- 
cause it is from a woman of national 
fame—a woman who, for the last four 


months, has gone from camp to catinp 
in the United States, writing about them, 
and printing her writings in public 
magazines and. weeklies, who has done 
me the favor and honor to come @ num- 
ber of times to me personally to report 
these things she has seen and found. 
It is a letier from Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. As a matter of fact I gave Mrs. 
Rinehart, as I_now recall it, a letter 
which would admit her jnto any camp 
and enable her to inspect. 
Mrs. Rinehart’s letter is as follows: 
T, have just been reading that tragic 
letter fom an unknown father, read 
by Senator Chamberlain during the 
present Renatorigl investigation. Its 
sincerity cannot be questioned. AS a 
mother, and as the mother of a sol- 
dier, I feel, as every one must, the 
deepest grief and sympathy with the 
parents of that dead boy. 
Like every other, mother in the 
country, I want these cases known. 
I want to be assured that they will be 
known. I want drastic punishment 
applied to any man, of no matter 
what rank, who is found guilty of 
negligence in the care, physical or 
moral, of our boys. I want imme- 
diate remedy of conditions that re- 
quire remedy. 
But I do feel that some step should 
he taken to reassure our women just 
now. It is only fair to them. It is 
cruel to allow every mother in the 
country to judge the medical care that 
will be given to her boy while in the 
service because here and there, in the 
chaos: of our readjustment, men. have 
been given responsibilities they are 
unable or unwilling to fulfill, That we 
have such men fs more than a national 
misfortune. That they have been 

laced in positions of trust is a na- 

ional calamity: But the mothers of 
the country should know in fairness to 
themselves that the number of such 
inefficients is small. We will not rest, 
‘we women, until they have all been 
removed. But that, I know, ,will be 
at once. It must be at once. 

I have a son in an army 
ment: He enlisted as a private. He 
would receive, if he became fll, ex- 
actly the same treatmen tas any other 
enlisted man in our new army. And T 
should have not only no hesitation in 
placing him in the cantonment hos- 
pital, but I should do it with absolute 
confidence. As a matter of fact he 
has already spent a few days there 
with an infected, knee and received 
the best of care. 


What She Saw in, Hospitals. 


canton- 


I know something of hospitals. I 
took a nurse’s training as a girl. I 
married a member of my hospital 


staff, and I have been for many years 
constantly in touch with hospitals. 
During the first year of the war I 
visited the hospitals of France and 


England. Since we went into war I 
have, with the avowed intention of 
seeing for the wome nof America, 


that our boys are to be well cared for 
fin every possible way, visited many 
training camps and camp hospitals. 

There are conditions to be remedied. 
As I reported to you very recently, 
the failure of supplies has been a se- 
rjous matter. There are not enough 
Women nurses. The quarters of both 
nurses and doctors must be enlarged 
in many cases. The percentage of a 
Serious illness has been low in the 
cantonments, (I am not speaking of 
the camps,) but the percentage of 
mild contagions, which always occur 
when men are brought together in the 
mass, and of heavy colds and. bron- 
chitis, has been high. The result of 
sending men with heavy colds for a 
few days into the hospital has re- 
sulted in rather high figures than the 
seriousness of the Situation would 
otherwise justify. 

Of cruelty and indifference I have 
found nothing. On the contrary, I 
have found the medical staffs of the 
hospitals both efficient and humane. 
When it is remembered that the med- 
ical men of these national army hos- 
pitals are volunteers, who have cheer- 
fully relinquished the results of years 
of labor to give their services to the 
country, that they are of the best 
have, as all volunte are, that 
under 


Specialists of t 
themselves at t 


disposal of the 


re- 


the army—I happened to have had some | 


construction)—I telezraphed him to come | 


Again we find volunteers, highly 
skilled and carefully trained women 
who have taken the small pay and the 
discomforts of army life that they 
may serve where they are most needed. 

Wards are larg and eairy. Bds are 
comfortable. I have found exquisite 
cleanliness everywhere. Moreover, I 
have found cheerfulness. Food is good 
and plentiful. [ have examined store- 
rooms and kitchens, and watched the 
diets being served under the direction 
of a woman dietician. 


' 
| 
j 
/ 
; 


Says More Nurses 


I do not like the orderly system. 
There should be more trained nurses. 
«t-present.the wards where there are 
no serious cases are managed by’ a 
ward master, an enlisted man. And 
with the best. intention in the world, 


he is not always efficient. The lack 
of nurses is a serious one, and could 
be remedied probably by an appeal to 
nurses t@ volunteer. But here again 
is the serious question of the ill at 
home—the same which faces the meéed- 


Are Needed. 


ical profession and the civilian hos- 
pitals. 
One hospital ‘I know well. It is 


typical of other cantonment hospitals. 
It is under the same Army Medical 
Department direction as the others, 
and At {s only right to assume that 
conditions there are representative. 
The same rules govern all these hos- 
pitals. The same sums are spent on 
them. The same system is followed. 
The food is the same, the supplies, 
the medical staff, the nurses. 

And I have never seen a better war 
hospital than the one at Camp Shert® 
man. J will go further, and say that 
in-its operating rooms, its X-ray de- 
partment, its eye and ear department, 
its nose. and throat department, its 
dental department; in short. in its fa- 
eflities for caring for every emergency 
and every weakness. it will bear com- 
parison with any civilian hospital. 

And what is true of the base hospi- 
tal at Camp Sherman is true of the 
otners, 

[ have watched the development of 
the war hospital system from the be- 
ginning, when I saw it first on paper 
in the office of the Surgeon General, 


up to two weeks ago. I watched be- 
cause it was a vital matter to me. 
IT had a husband and a son in the ser- 


like the other women of 
this country. TI would be content with 
nothing less than the best. And I feel 
that we are on the way to the best. 


vice. T am 


For Knowledge and Reassurance. 


It has not come yet, although at the 
present momént I would willingly 
trust any member of my family, in 
such emergency, in any one of our 
base hospitals. We need more sup- 


plies, we need more nurses, and en- 
larged quarters for them. “Sixty or 
even eighty nurses. divided into snifts 
of eight, hours each, is totally insuf- 
ficient for a thousand men. We even 
need move physicians and surggons. 
Alihough the staffs are very large, 
the medical department in each hos- 
pital is working to its maximum. 

But what we need,eas a nation, is 
something more than this—we need 
knowledge and reassurance. There is 
no need in this country for discon- 
tented resignation. TI would suggest 
that a committee of representatives 
and unprejudiced citizens-from the 
nearest city visit each of these base 
hospitals and thoroughly insepct it, 
and that they publish in their local 
papers the exact results of their in- 
vestigations. Let them go alone to 
talk with the patients, the nurses. the 
doctors, the ward masters. And let 
them tell exactly what they find. 

The women of the country must 
knew the facts. They have.the right, 
to know them. It is not fair to NSE 
them believe. as many of them now 
do, that the gerat and humane Ameri- 
can people is not caring for the men 
who are to fight to save them. We 
are preparing against the inevitable 
losses of war. -It is not fair to let 
any of us believe that there is use- 
less death, and we are wasting lives 


we would die‘t6 save. 
And it is not true. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 


Approves Remedies Suggested. 


Theré was ino suggestion of remedy in 
that letter which does not have my in- 
stant approval. In~-addition to all the 
things which Mrs. Rinehardt suggests, 


(and few are novel.) are the things 
which I have already described to you 
as‘being done, and I point out to the 
committee that, from the very beginnin 
of this war the heads of the medica 
profession, the yery masters of that pro- 
fession, have been in constant contact 
with the Surgeon General. He has 
formed around him a staff the like of 
which probably does not exist on the 
face of the earth, for devising hospitals, 
devising an organization, and super- 
vising its perfection, and when one con- 
siders that the casual and usual doctor, 
here and there, whose attention has 
Been devoted to the treatment of in- 
dividual cases, under home conditions, 
under the necessities of this situation 
has been thrown into a great organiza- 
tion. where he is compelled to deal with 
hospital conditions and groups of men 
and sanitation on a large scale, while 
it may be, and is, deeply to be regretted 
that there should even be the necessity 
of improvement, yet the direction of this 
great medical staff of men, the zeal and 
loyalty and patriotism and efficiency of 
the medical profession are all at work 
{rapidly improving it} and the improve; 
ment already wrought is very great. 
We are not alone, Mr. Chairman, our 
country is not alone in meeting these 
difficulties. No army was ever assem- 
bled nor can any be, which does not 
bring men together who heretofore 
have been exposed to communicable dis- 
eases to which they are not immune. 
And the most whieh ¢an be done is to 
meet these conditions with every de- 
vice and suggestion which science and 
care can devise, And that, in my frank 
judgment, is the aim of the Surgeon 
General, and in the doing of this he has 
the unequalled support, and he knows 
he has, of every officer in the War De- 
partment from the Secretary down. 


AS TO OUR SMALL ARMS. 


Mr. Chairman, the second set of ‘diffi- 
culties which you discussed with regard 
to the War Department were those af- 
fecting the supply of ordnance. 
previous hearing before the committee 
we went into that with great fullness. 
Clearly, there are things about the sup- 
ply of munitions of war about which 
men's minds may differ. Not merely 
the relative excellence of certain weayp- 
ons, but the extent to which speed of 
procurement should be sacrificed for ex- 
cellence of performance when procured 


are questions of judgment, and their so- 
lution lies in the best-instructed distinc- 
tion one can secure. 

The first question of that kind which 
arose affected the selection of a rifle for 
the army, one involving the calibre of 
the rifle. The situation 
English were using a rifle .with a 
rimmed cartridge, of one calibre, and 
the French were using a rifle with a 
rimmed ‘cartridge of another calibre. 
We in America had admittedly the best 
rifle so far developed in any mi#tary 
service, the Springfield, using a rimless 
| cartridge, and we had of those weapons 
}something Mke 600,000 {n stock and in 
| the hands of troops. 

This was early in the Spring, although 
my recollection does not permit me to} 
fix a definite date. The question had | 
| been investigated prior to that time, in} 
order that there might be a summary | 
view of the possibilities of rapid pro- 
curement of various types of rifles, and | 


In my | 


was that the} 


first of June. 
Perhaps Senator Warren could tell that. 
Senator Warren—The last of May. 


} A Matter of Expediency. 
Secretary Baker—Perhaps it was 
| Week before he went abroad. He was 
here altogether, I think, some eight or 
ten days, studying the whole condition 
in the case in the War College, prepara- 


army was to fight with the French or 


with the English. The mode of our 
| military operations Was not determined. 

The exceHence of our weapon was 80 
well known that just before the out- 
break of this war the British Govern- 
ment had decided to remodel its weapon 
and rearm its army, and they were on 
the point of manufacturing a modifica- 
tion of their own Enfield rifle, whieh 
would use a-rimless cartridge, and thus 
obviate the possibility of jamming in the 
weapon and make it a better weapon. It 
was only the war breaking out so sud- 
denly that compelled the immediate need 
of equipment supplementing that which 
they had, and, fearing the confusion of 
| using a new weapon in conjunction with 
| their old weapon, and trying pari passu 
to rearm their army, that they decided 
| to adhere to their Enfield rifle, 


field rifle and to procure a modification | 


of the Enfield which would allow it to 
be chambered for American ammunition, 
in order to get the advantage of the 
large and organized manufacturing 
facilities already built up in this country 
for the production of the Enfield, and 
that decision, made that night, had the 
unanimous concurrence of every 
son in the conference. The master of 
ordnance and production, the chief of 
the Army War College, with his techni- 
efl advisors and experts, the Chief of 
Staff and his assistants, and the 
manding General of the 
forees, whose army and _its 
were at stake, were present. 

When wwe undertook to remodel the 
Enfield rifle. it was discovered, although 
there were three plants in this country 
manufacturing it, the bolt from one fac- 
tory would not fit the rifle from another 
factory. Instantly the question arose of 


com- 


usefulness 


procuring interchangeability in the rifles | 


produced. 

At the outset it was thought that some 
eight or nine ihterchangeable parts 
would be enough. Later it seemed advis- 
able to increase that number, Senator, I 
am not dealing with an accurate number 
when I say eight or nine. 

Senator New-—Seven, I think. 

Greater Interchargeability. 

Secretary Baker—Seven, perhaps. But 
it was decided that a larger degree of 
interchangeability was required, and the 
purpose of that was in order that 
when these rifles got to France and 
were used under battle conditions, if a 
man finds himself with a defective 
weapon, and alongside of him is an- 
other defective weapon, he can, ff the 
emergency requires it, take out of one 
defective weapon a perfect part and re- 
place a defective part in his own 
weapon, and be equipped, and in order 
to enable us to repair, rapidly rifles ren- 
dered inefficient in service, so a constant 
supply of these weapons will be ready 
at the front. 

There was some delay in designing, 
with the particularity necessary, the tol- 
erance of a thousandth of an ineh, in 
some instances, in specifications for this 
remodeled Enfield, and that delay led to 
this, that when our troops actually were 
assembled in the camps it was some time 
before they were fully armed with rifles. 
At the- outset they had very few rifles, 
there was a distribution of the Krags 
and other weapons, in order that they 
might drill with them. But it was some 
time before they were adequately sup- 
plied with the remodeled Enfield rifle. 

That was foreseen. 


jgen when, but it was early—and suggest- 

ed to mé the advisability of instantly 
calling out a larger army, I said: ‘* But, 
General, we have not the clothes and 
we have not the weapons for them.”’ He 
said: ‘‘T know that, Mr. Secretary, and 
they need many things, but they need 
rifles. They need to learn to live to- 
gether, get used to camp _ conditions: 
they need the elemental discipline of 
camp life; they need to be taught to 
keep step; they need to know the subor- 
dinations of the army, and it will take 
some time to give them that preliminary 
instruction.”* 

He pointed out to me that in HWng- 
land the so-called Kitchener army 
drilled for months, as he said, in their 
civilian clothes, with top hats and using 
a stick for arms, I said to him: “ Gen- 


éral, I agree with you that it is im- 
portant to have our army equipped 
rapidly, so that a prolongéd period of 


training may be given to them, but we 
will call out first the Regular Army, 
and then we will call out the National 
Guard, and build it up to war strength. 
But with the draft army, they would 
have an additional period of training in 
the field by reason of the fact that the 
army cannot be shipped abroad in bulk, 
suddenly. It was necessary to attempt 
to forecast the amount of time needed | 
for training, and it was deemed wise to 
put the men in the camps in order that 
they might learn this matter of camp 
discipline, camp sanitation, the ele- 
ments and essentials of the soldfer's 
life a little in advance of their being 
fully tried with arms. 


Camps Got 700,000 Rifles. 


I have here a statement of the rifles 
which were supplied to the camps at 
the outset. At the beginning there were 
Krags in the cantonments. Senator 
Chamberlain, in his speech to the Sen 
j ate, speaks of the weapons in the pos- 
session of the department at that tinfe | 
as a motley selection, and I have no | 
feeling about the phrase. The fact is | 
that what we had was about 600,000 
Springfields and something over 100,000 
Krags. 

Also this is true, that in the greatest 
military establishment in the world, in| 
the German Army, when they call out 
raw recruits they give them an _ obso- 
lete rifle as a practice rifle until they 
learn to take care of it, before they 
actually put a service rifle in their 
hands. And So, as a mere drilling and 
training weapon the Krag was not an 
improper weapon for them to have. 

I do not undertake to say, gentlemen, | 
that that question was decided infallibly, 
| it might have been better to have bought 
Iunglish Enfields enough to put one in| 
the hands of every man, but it was de- 
cided thoughtfully and it was decided 
considerately and conscientiously, and 
now the result is that every man iti this 
country who ‘s intended to carry a‘rifle 
in any of our -nilitary camps has a rifle, | 
and it is a better rifle than would have 
been xc n if we had adopted any one| 
of the existing types at the time. 

And this additional thing is true, that, 
although we have gotten soldiers to 
Hurope much more rapidly than it was/ 
originally imagined we either would or 


could, every soldier who has gone to 
Hurope certainly had a modern, ¢x- 
cellent rifle; and he has had it long 


|enough before going into action with it 
|/to learn how to use it, to practice with 
it, either there or here. The same 
obsérvation is true of every soldier who 
will go to Europe. 


I am not certain‘of that. | 


a | There was 
} think in April, as 


per- | 


expeditionary | 


General Leonaid | 
Wood came to my office—I have forge:- | 


in use and those which were not, in or- 
der that we might select the best types. 
The existence of that board did not de- 
lay for one second the selection or the 
procurement of additional machine guns. 
a test made by the navy, I 
a result of which it 
Was shown that the Lewis gun had been 
perfected to use American ammunition. 
Phere was an ordnance officer of the 
army present at that test, and on the 
basis of that test immediate orders were 


tory to his going away. We did not] given the Savage Arms Company to pro- 
know then, as I shall illustrate a little | Cure Lewis guns, 1 we now have this 
later: to “the: -committes: whether our | Situation, that lar orders of Lewis, 


|} 8uns have been given. 
} Marine Regiments Rearmed. 

But from Wurope we learned -from 
General Pershing that he does not de- 
ae ¥ 
sire Lewis guns for use on land. The 
divisions of marines—I am’ not using 
“ divisions "* technically—the regiments 
of marines which went from this coun- 
try with our military force as a part’ 
of it were armed with Lewis guns. They 
| have been retired from service, the guns 
and those regiments have been rearmed 
with Chauchat rifles and Hotchkiss ma- 
| chine guns, just as our other land forces 
} there are. 

Under the studies made by the experts 
of General Pershing’s staff and under 
their directions and advice to us we ar& 
instructed to retain Lewis guns for use 


|} That conference considered every |; ; 
4 Bache ‘ ‘ami aircraft, and to press forward as 
Ppa he Sole ey AS Ao a we irapidly as we can the manvfacture of 
NM Ouse our Own SPring”|light and heavy Browning guns and 


Vickers-Maxim guns, for which a very 
large order was obtaining. almost im- 
mediately after an appropriation by 
Congress a year ago to press those for- 
ward. 

So that we have the situation in regard 
to machine guns: The kind of weapon 
which General Pershing and his staff 
| Want is the kind which developed as the 
} result of that board’s inquiry, and the 
particular weapon which ig said to have 
made so gréat a,S5uccess with the Brit- 
ish, and doubtless has made a great 
success with them, is one which ts Ue- 
termined by our experts to be appro- 
priate for air service, and not desired 
for land-operating troops. 

In the meantime, in order that the 
whole story may be told, it is in testi- 
mony before your committee that the 
French Government is able to supply us 
with Chauchat rifles, or light guns, and 
Hotchkiss guns, or heavy guns, for the 
divisions and troops which we can this 
year sénd abroad. 
| We have, then, the machine gun situ- 
| ation reduced to this: We ordered every 
Lewis gun we could get, we encouraged 
them to enlarge their manufacturing fa- 
cilities. They still have not enlarged 
them as much as we have urged them to 
and contracted with.them to enlarge 
them. The supply of their guns is going 
through in larger numbers, and in the 
meantime the making of the necessary 
machine tools and jigs and dies for the 
Penucdon of light and heavy Brown- 
ngs and expediting the production of 
Vickers-Maxims is going forward; and 
our army abroad is provided with guns 
of the type adapted to the mode of war- 
faré which they have elected to use, and 
our supply which is to supplement> that 
is of the same type and of the kind de- 
sired by them. 


Machine Guns at the Camps. 


Something has been said about our 
army in this country not having machine 
guns here to practice with. They have 
not had as many as we desired them 


to. have, and yet I have had from camp 
commanders many letters, which 1 shall 
not stop to read, saying that they have 
not been held back by the absence of 
thosé weapons, because the rifle ranges 


were not ready. For one reason or an- 
other they were not ready to go for- 
ward with them, and yet-Il am sure if 


they had had machine guns at the camps 
in larger quantities they would have 
been able to have some machine gun 
practice ere this in most of the camps. 
IT have a table here, or statement, from 
the acting Chief of Ordnance as to the 
machine guns which have actually been 


distributed in the camps in this coun- 
try. 

Senator Hitchcock.— Are the dates 
given, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker—Well, I will read 
three paragraphs, Senator, which will 


answer that question: 

“The distribution of machine guns to 

the national draft camps has been as 
follows: Thirty Colt machine guns to 
each camp, 65 Lewis machine guns, 43 
Chauchat automatic riflés. Distribution 
of machine guns to the National Army 
cantonments, ‘50 Colt guns each, 65 
Lewis machine guns, 45 Chauchat rifles 
to each Camp. In addition to those men- 
tioned, 10 Lewis guns have been issued 
to each regular cavalry regiment and 10 
Chauchat rifles to each regular infantry 
regiment. Practically all of the above 
before the troops were ready for them, 
that is, about Noy. 1." 
' Now, frankly, that is not an adequate 
supply; but it is some machine guns 
which the machine gun companies may 
practice with, learn the mechanism and 
meehanics of these arms, and the sup- 
tly. will be forthcoming as the result of 
this quantity manufa ring which has 
been arranged for. % 

Senator Hitchcock—It does not state, 
Mr. Secretary, that these guns were sent 
to each camp, 

Secretary Baker—Yes, Sir, it says so; 
to each camp. 

Senator Hitchecock—But not all of 
them before Noy. 1, Mr, Secretary. 

Secretary Baker—The statement made 
by General Wheeler is that practically 
all of the above were shipped before the 


troops were ready for them; that 1s, 
about Nov, 1. ¢ 


Senator Hitchcock—Shipped? 
Secretary Baker—Yes. 


Guns in Storage Shipped Since. 


Senator Wadsworth—Does that include 
the 1,200 machine guns that we found in 
the testimony were in storage? 

Secretary Baker—Obviously not. 
have since been shipped. 

Senator Wadsworth—In 
Mr. Secretary, one-half 


Theme 


words, 
number 


other 
of the 


jof Lewis machine guns mentioned there 


were not shipped to the camps until 
January? 
Secretary Baker—That seems to be so, 


Sir. 
Senator Wadsworth—And the expres- 
sion ‘‘ almost all’ is scarcely accurate? 
Secretary Baker—Well, if I have been 
fuilty of the least inaccuracy, I trust 
it will be called to my attention. 

Senator Wadsworth—I understood it 
was the language of the letter. 

Senator Warren—I suggest that the 
Secretary is reading what another offl- 
cer has written to him; he is not using 
his lan x 

Secretary 


e 
y Baker—that is so, Senator, 
and yet the evidence which is before 
the committee shows that there were 
some 1,200 machine guns which had not 
been distributed at the time of my ap- 
pearance before the committee, which 
was in January, and those guns have 
since been distributed. But my recollec- 
tion about that—and I speak only from 
refreshed recollection—is that at the 
time I> reported to you about that I 
learned and told you that these guns 
had not been in stock very long, but 
were quite recently delivered—less than 
& month in stock. 

Senator Reed—Since we have broken 
in with an interruption, I only ask to 
get an expression in the first instance, 
or have an expression repeated, so that 
I would understand, it, and that has 
led to these questions. But may I not 
ask one further question? 


Takes Up Machine Guns. 
May I say now a word about machine 


guns? The machine gun, of course, Is a | 
highly technical weapon. It in the} 
record of testimony before your com-| 


mittee that up to April of the present} 
year no Lewis gun had been made and / 
tested to demonstrate its usability for 
American ammunition. The machine- | 
gun problem is complicated by two fac-} 


finally De oe Ore Nahe LA wae idee | tors, first, the question of manufact- | 
olged +n mee las wats eee y Ae ox res; jure, and, second, a difference in theory | 
ollection holds, at night, at about 11/4. to the use of machine guns. When 


o'clock, and there were present in that} 
conference General Crozier, the Chief of | 
Ordnance; General Scott, the Chief of | 
Staff; General Bliss, the Assistant / 
|Chief of Staff: General Kuhn, the Chief | 
}of the Army War College, and one or | 
; two other officers associated with the} 
War College, the Ordnance Department | 
| experts on the subject of rifles, and Gen- 
| eral Pershing. 


Pershi: 


> 


General 


J : had | 
| bee as the Commande thief) 
lof ultimately 
ite France, and, as he w 


| the army and v¥ 


eemed an cialls 


medical depa nt, and ninet e | you give the date 
out of a hundred men in the drafted | 

army are receiving better care than $s cannot’ give the 
they could afford, under the best cir= fdate, Senz it must have been 
cumstances, to receive at home, very akortly before General Pershing 


Nursing is on the same high plane. 


- 


went abroad. I should say abost the 


Great Britain was 
Vicker faxim, a/| 


this war broke out, 
manufacturing the 
heavy water-cooled gun. They wanted | 
a lighter type of gun, and adopted as/| 
the lighter type the Lewis, and manu-/ 
factured it on a very large scale in Eng- | 
land | 


The French, however, have not used} 
the Lewis or any corresponding weapon 
as a, land operating gun in any large | 


1g that it! 
gun shot | 
like 
pe of 


li 


number, the 


nch theory tf 


a board which 
en appointed néarly a half year} 
before, certainly some months before, to 
test all the machine guns there were, 
both those which were previously known 


was in exis 


had be 


Secretary Baker—Certainly, Senator. 
Senator Reed—The statement is made 
there that these guns reached the camps 
before the; ¢ needed—substantiall 


that is the sion. 
Secretary Substantially that 
before they were ready for them. 
Needed Preliminary Training. 


Senator Reed—By that do you under- 
stand that General Wheeler means that 
the troops required a preliminary train- 
ing before they. could use the guns? 


Secretary Baker—Yes, Sir. 
Senator Reed—Or does he mean that 
the men were not mobilized in the 


camps? 
Secretary Baker—No, I think he means 
this, Senator, that in many of the camps 


the mobilization had not completely 
taken the selection of men for 
mac companies had not been 
fully In many of them there 


were machine gun companies, National 
Guard and regular arm 
where 


that 
this oting 
t been completed. 
One thing further; a 
* is made that these guns 
, they had 


erection | 
could 


of 


ranges 


any in- 


Reed F, 
did arrive? 


formation as to w 

Secretary Baker—I have not got the 
information with me. There was doubt- 
less delay in shipment because of the 


Sime. 


Ss 


Continued on Page 
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Secretary 


Continued from Page Nine. 


of the command at Camp Bowie was 
17,000 enlisted men. 

On Oct. 2 the Secretary of War di- 
rected the Quartermaster General of the 
army to ship 215 large pyramidal tents 
to Camp Bowie. This statement was 
made by express and these tents were 
to make up the number required to pro- 
vide accommodations for the drafted 
Taen thit were added to Camp Bowie 
by tele: ram of Oct. 10. The telegram 
of Oct. 0 directed the commanding Gen- 
é€ral at Camp Bowie to call for only 
such members of the total drafted men 
authorized as he could accommodate in 
his camp. 

Regarding the number of men to be 

ut in a camp the retords of the War 

epartment show that on Oct. 15 the 
War College issued recommendations 


as to the manner of handling supplies ; 


in camps and cantonments, in which 
the following occurs: 

‘“‘Heavy tentage for the National 
Guard, unless otherwise ordered, and 
State organizations which are to be 
mobilized at State mobilization camps, 
will be shipped direct to training camps, 
to be there apportioned out according 
to the needs of all the organizations by 
division or camp commanders on the 
basis of one large pyramidal tent to 
twelve men until the total supply of 
tentage available is increased, when 
distribution will be made at the rate of 
one tent to nine men.” 

That . recommendation, our records 
show, had the concurrence of the Sur- 
geon Géneral. That is from the War 
Jollege minutes. Later, when the 
Surgeon General was making his in- 
spection of the various camps the num- 
ber of men per tent was reduced from 
nine to five, as indicated in the action 
taken on Dec. 1, in the case of Camp 
Sevier. 

Similar action was taken on the rec- 
ommendation of the Surgeon General at 
the other camps: visited by him. So 
that what actually happened, gentle- 
men, was that we gathered in from the 
country young men who had not been 
brought before into contact with com- 
munity living. They were young men 
from the sparsely settled parts of the 
country. They. were attacked by 
measles, of which one of the ordinary 
consequences, apparently, in adults le 
pneumonia. 

Now, I am not a physician. I would 
simply be repeating what other people 
say to me if I undertook ‘o detail any 
opinions on the subject of pneumonia 
or méasies, and I do not waat to mini- 
mize the. fact that in all human likeli- 
hood the prevalence of’ pneumonia in 
some places and of bronchial colds, 
which lead to pneumonia, perhaps even 
the spread of measies, were caused by 
toc many being in a tent at one time 
and ficilitated by the shor‘age of 
clothes of the kind that I have previ- 
ously | described. And yest General 
Gorgas told me, as I have no doubt he 
told your committee, that the worst 
epidemic of pneumonia He ver had to 
deal with was at the. Panama Canal, 
where there was not any question of 
shortage of clothes or change of cli- 
mate. 

Senator Hitchcock—I did not pursue 
that inquiry, but it was not a question 
of shortage of clothes or change of cli- 
mate. 

Senator Hitchcock—He sta 
overcrowding. : 

Secretary Baker—But I do extract 
from this record this, as I think evi- 
denced by it, that our original expecta- 
tion was that the men in the tents 
would be safe, that practically the 
only thing we had to consider there 
was the convenience of the men in get- 
ting around their, tents, and then as 
soon as it was discovered that the 
boys by tying up tight the flaps of the 
tents an dexcluding the outside air 
were circumventing that outside venti- 
lation, which had been counted ‘upon 
S80 Surely to prevent them from the evil 
effects of congested conditionS, just ns 
soon as that was discovered by the 
Surgeon General instantly it was sug- 
geeted that the point of occupation of 
these should be much lighter, addi- 
tional tentage went [!n as rapidly as 
could be sent by express, and these 
conditions were improved. 

Senator Hitchcock—It is quite Ikely, 


ted it was 
\ 


I think, Mr. Secretary, that the tents 
would have been. more Aenitary, and 
safer, and, the young men would not 


have closed them up so tightly, If they 
had adequate clothing and blankets. 

‘Mr. Baker—I think that entirel-’ pos- 
sible, Senator. I had not realize the 
blanket question wags involved, but it 
may well have been; ‘-There was a 
shortage of blankets, the mills of the 
sountry could not produce them rapidly 
enough, and in some _ places, am 
Devens, for instance, I happen to recall 
that as I speak, a very large number 
of quilts were bought in the nearby 
stores and cities to supplement and take 
out the supply of blankets until a full 
supply was possible. And it may well 
be if the boys had blankets enough to 
cover themselves completely they would 
not have made the tents,so nearly air 
tight. 

The point I want to make about it, if 
I may make it with propriety, is this: 
That the place where we least expected 
trouble is the place where it came, and 
it is not the place where I expected it, 
at least, but it is where the greatest 
and most competent medical experts of 
America addressed their minds to that 
problem, coming all the way from New 
York, or wherever else their meeting 
was, to confer with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral on the subject, which was the place 
where they least expected this trouble 
to arise, 


Aus to Adequacy of Hospitals. 


@enator Weeks—Do you mind if I in- 
terrupt at this point? 

Mr, Baker—Not at all, Sir. 

Senator Weeks—Is not that largely 
due to the fact of insufficient hospital 
facilities at the National Guard camps? 

Mr. Baker—I do not think so. 


Senator Weeks—The Surgeon General 
has testified that the construction of 
hospitals was not undertaken until after 
these men were in camp, and that they 
are not completed yet; that there is not 
steam heat in some of these hospitals 
even today, Now, is not that degree of 
sickness in these bt largely trace- 
able to the fact that they could not be 
properly provided for in hospitals? 

Mr. Baker—I say yes, Senator, to your 
inquiry and then make this addition to 
it. Of course the men get sick first 
and then go to the hospital. There was 
no anticipated need for anything like 
the hospital facilities at the National 
Guard camps which developed, and yet 
the hospitals, when authorized by the 
Surgeon General, were authorized to be 
built. 

The Surgeon General at the outset 
asked about hospital ficilities at the 
National Guard camps, and it was then 
thought that since the men would be in 
those camps a less length of time than 
the men in the cantonments, and as the 
cantonments would be used by suc- 
ceeding groups of men to be trained, 
there was not so much need: for 
making permanent hospital facilities at 
the National Guard camps as at the 
cantonments. 

That view, however, was changed, and 
the Surgeon General's recommendation 
for hospitals at the National Guard 
camps was approved, and the same kind 
and size of hospital, the same character 
of facility, was then directed to be put 
UP at the National Guard camps, and is 
either erected or ig being erected at all 
of them. General Gorgas, I believe—I 
have not seen his testimony—but, Gen- 
eral Gorgas said to me that he himself 
approved the idea of erecting these Na- 
tiona] Guard hospitals without perma- 
nent installation of flowing water, with- 
out permanent sewage facilities, because 
at the outset it was believed that they 
Were to be temporary, but when it was 
discovered that they were to be more 
Forscent then he recommended that 
t be changed to a permanent installa- 
tion of plumbing and water supply, and 
that was then ordered to be done. . 

Senator -Weeks—Perhaps the Surgeon 
General changed his mind or misunder- 
stood. He testified to this committee 
that the first thing that should have 
been erected at these camps or canton- 
ments was the hospital; that necessarily 
men changing their locality, having new 
climate and new surroundings and dif- 
ferent kind of food, would be somewhat 
upset by it, and that the hospitals should 
have been ready when the men went 
to the camps or cantonments. 

Mr. Baker—Of course I perfectly agree 
te that, Senator, and yet I think it is 
tmportant to remember that’ what we 
are dealing with is the base hospital in 
each..instance and not the regimental 
hospital 

Senator Weeks—I understand. 

Mr. Baker—There were scattered 
through all of these camps the regimen- 
tal hospitals, which under normal cir- 
cumstances would be regarded as ade- 
quate to take care of minor illnesses of 


lin the papers of yesterday, the first part 
of the article being to the effect that 
men will no longer be allowed to do 
newspaper work when they are a part 


jing? 


the men, places to which they could re- 
tire with a cold or a slight injury, or 
something of that kind, and this pro- 
vision of base hospitals. was ,for the 
More severe cases. Of course, the fact 
‘ ¢ 


Baker Says Big Guns Are Supplied by 


jis that we were overtaken by epidem‘c 
conditions before the base hospital 
were ready in the National Guard 
camps, and it was necessary to evacu 
ate some of those hospitals, take the 
eed to other places, and when the 
| Surgeon General went atound and made 
his investigation and discovered that 
| condition, just as soon as adverse health 
| conditions arose at Camp Wheecier and 
in those other Southern camps—wheun 
that situation arose the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s recommendation for the transfer 
of patients was instanly ordered and 
every recommendation he made was 
complied with. 

It was at that time, after his return 
from this inspection, that General Gor- 
Gas suggested to me in conversation, (I 
have no doubt he has so testified, I 
have not seen his testimony,) but it 
was at that time that General Gorgas 
suggested to me the wisdom of having 
a detention hospital so that new men, 
coming to the camps, could be put in 
there for observation for the normal pe- 
riod of incubation of the common con- 
‘agious diseases, so that there would 
not be in the future the chance of newly 
Grafted men or newly raised levies, 
bringing in outside contagious diseases 
ant spreading them through an assem- 
bled force. 


Not Agreed With Gorgas Version. 

The Chairman—When did he return, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Baker—Senator, I cannot answer 
that. It was within a day or two of the 
time when these health reports were 
handed out. It must have been some 
time toward the middle of December, 
but I cannot give you the date. But it 
was on his return trom that visit ‘of 


personal inspection, at which time he 
was accompanied, as [ am inforined, by 
eminent civilian .physicians—i1t was at 
that time that he recommended the in- 
siallation of these observation hospital 
buildings, and it was not earlier ‘than 


ator Wadsworth—May I interrupt 
‘sl One question on that saine 


point? 

Secretary Baker — Certainly, Senator 
*y ausworth. 

Senator Wadsworth—With regard to 

he can onments, of course it. was not 
ant.cipated that the iaep would be 
trKenh away or inoved iioin the canton- 
mens .or several monihs to come, and 
that they were of a permanent or com. 
pura.ively permanent character? : 

Mr. Baker—Yes. 

Senator adsworth—What was the rea- 
son for the decision. .o pestpone ‘he 
building of buse huspitals at the can on 
ments uniil ufter cantonmenis thein- 
selves were larsely compieted and the 
men hed arrived? 

Mr. Jsaker—I uo not think that was 
ever so determiiied. : 

Senator Wadsworth — General Gorgas 
save the committee to distinctly under- 
stand that the base hospitals at ‘he 
cantonments were postponed. ; 

Mr. Baker—So far as I know, that was 
never determined. I think this is true, 
I have heard this said, that in some of 
he cainps the contractors decided <o 
huilt first. one group of buildings and 
hen another group of buildings, and 
then another. While, in other camp , 
the contractor decide” o build all of his 
buildings contempors. cously with the 
result that in some oi ihe camps 75 per 
cen’ of all the buildings were done be- 
fore the other 25 per cent. were, started. 
In other camps all of the buildings were 
started and were 75 per cent. done but 
tone of them completed at a given time. 
That apparently was the judgmen‘ of 
the coutrac‘or as to the mos rapid way 
of doing his work, and evidently con- 
curred in by the cons!ructing quarter- 
master who was on the ground and in 
charge of it. They may have led to ‘he 
postponement in some instances of the 
building of the base hospitals. * 

Senator Wadsworth—General Gorgas 
described it as a general condition. 
Lee Ss Baker—I do not know the 
acts. 

Senator Wadsworth—And he indicated 
‘o the committee that it was somewhat 
in opposition to his advice. 

Secretary Baker—I do not know any 
recommendation that he ever made on 
that point, nor do I know the fact. 

Senator Frelinghuysen—tl have. the. or- 
der here, Mr. Secretary, simply delayed 
from June 15 to July 16, awaiting ap- 
propriations from Congress—with your 
‘ndorsement on there, eantonment hos- 
pitals—I do not know whether those are 
eh? Sa ea hospitals or the base hos- 
pitals. 

Secretary Baker—This is evidently sup 
plementary, Senator; these hospitals 
cost very much more than this. I 
should think this was supplementary. I 
do not recal! having seen that before. 


Soldiers’ Letters Home. 


Now, gentlemen, if I may turn aside 
from these details. I have been dealing 
with what has seemed to me to be the 
details of delay. I hope I have not 


seemed to deny their existence. I have 
tried to add to your information’ by 
showing vou exactly what they are so 
far as I can learn them. I do not want 
to add any color of prophesy with re- 
gard to when they will be completely 
removed. 

I think you know, as a matter of fact, 
from the experts at the heads of these 
department, just what the outlook is 
with regard to each particular kind of 
think, and so I turn aside to the plan 
of the war. I have understod that Sena- 
tor Chamberlain felt that there was not 
a plan for this war. I do not know how 
far the members of the committee feel 
that. I do not know how far the coun- 
try feels that; but I want, if I can, to 
say to you that there is a plan, that it 
is the only plan under the circumstances. 

Senator Reed.—I want, before you 
take up a large subject, if I may be 
permitted to do so 

Mr. Baker cereal. Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed (continuing).—to ask 
you about one matter, because I think 
it has relation to these details that you 
have been talking of rather than the 
larger subject which you are about to 
enter upon, I am asking it in no spirit 
of antagonism, but to get the fact, just 
whatever it may be. An article appeared 


+ 
t 


{ 


of the military establishment. It is fol- 
lowed by the statement: The War De- 
partment adds, however, that no objec- 
tion is held to the publication of a sol- 
dier's private correspondence with his 
consent, providing the letters are sent 
through the regular censorship machin- 


ery. Military censors are at the same 
time ordered to delete criticisms of au- 
periors, or of policy, scandal of any 


sort, injurious reports concerning com- 
rades or anything likely to arouse con- 
troversy. 

The order concludes: ‘* The object of 
this order is to satisfy, so far as com- 
patible with protection of military in- 
terests, the natural desire of the people 
to keep in touch with their soldier 
representatives.” 

he particular article I have read is 
from he Washington Post, and 
simply want to inquire because I think 
the article is susceptible of two or three 
different constructions, whether an 
order has ben issued which forbids a 
soldier to write home to his own people 
and tell them the personal discomforts 
that he may be subjected to, and if his 
letter has to go through a censor and 
if the censor has been ordered to strike 
out or delete any complaint by a soldier 
as to his condition. 

Mr. Baker—No, 
order. 

Senator Reed--That is not the mean- 


Senator, no such 


1 

Mr. Baker—No such order and no such 
meaning. 

Senator Reed—I hoped that that was | 
true, but if you happen to have the time | 
to read this article, you will see tha’ } 
it is so written that it {s hard to tell. 
There is nothing, then, in the regu- | 
lations that forbids a soldier writing | 
back to his people, for instance, and | 
saying that he is suffering from a lack | 
of clothing or lack of proper food? 

Mr. Baker—Absolutely nothing. 

Senator Reed—His letter does not have 
to go.through a censor. 

Mr. Baker—Absolutely not. 
ry oe Reed—I am very glad to hear | 
that. 

Mr. Baker—That order, as a matter of} 
fact, Senator, was drawn to accomplish | 
this purpose: Some newspapers in the} 
country have desired to employ soldiers 
as special correspondents, and men who 
are on the outside and are reporters and 
correspondents for newspapers have not | 
unnaturally felt that a man on the in-| 
side would have a very great advantage | 
if he were authorized to be employed as 
a reporter, and in addition to that, if a 
soldier is being paid by some other em- 
ployer than the United States to act as 
reporter or correspondent in. th 
he has a divided allegience. 

And yet we wanted to free every sol-} 
dier in the army to write to his home 
newspaper, acting as a voluntary corre-' 
spondent, writing letters which were in- 


e camp, | 


{of aircraft, 


THE NEW 


ended to be printed, and in order t 
afeguard the soldiers and prévént the; 
-nadvertently violating the militar, 
regulations we have provided an offic 
of inspection, or censoring, so 
things that would be destructive of disci 
pline, as a thoughtless boy might very 
possibly write home something about a 
tent-mate, or something of that kind, 
which would priduce feelings of irriia 
tion and jealousy, and that sort of thing 
and in order to prevent that kind of con- 
sequence an officer will be appointed to 
supervise their ietters. 

The Chairman—All their letters? 

Mr. Baker—Oh, not at all, Sir; only 
those that are written by the soldiers 
for the purpose of publication; only that. 

Senator Reed—That is entirely proper. 
I thought, perhaps, that was the correct 
description, but I wanted to be sure. 


PLAN OF THE WAR 
EXPLAINED BY BAKER 


Constant Changes in Europe 
Cause Many and Sudden 
Alterations in Program. 


Secretary Baker—Now, gentlemen, 
about the plan of the war. It will be 
remembered that this war broke out in 
August, 1914. We went into it in April, 
1917, so that for two and one-half years, 
or more than two and one-half years, 
H the war had been going/on. It was not 
{as though war had broken out between 

the United States and some country, 
ach of them prior to that time having 
been at peace with one another and 
with everybody else, so that an imme- 
diate plan should be made in the United 

States for conducting war’ against its 

adversary; but we were coming itno a 

war which had been going on for two 
and one-haif years, in which the great- 
est military experts, all the invent-ve 
genius, all of the industiral capacity of 
those greatest countries in the world, 
had for two and one-half yeurs been 
solving the problem, of what kind of war 
it was to be and where it was to be 
waged. 

It was not a thing for us to decide 
where our theatre of war should be. 
The theatre of war was France. It 
was not for us to decide our line of 
communications. Our line of commu- 
nications was across 3,000 mises of ocean 
—~one end of it infested with submarines. 
‘¢ was not for us to decide whether we 
vould have the manoeuvring of large 

odies of troops in the open. There lay 
the antagon’sts on opposite sides of 

No-Man's Land in the trenches at a 
death grapple with one another. Our 
antagonist was on the other side of that 
line, and our probiem was and is to get 
over there and get him. 

It was not the problem of doing it 
way and letting everybody e'se take 
care of himself. In the first place, we 
were going to fight in France, not on 
our own soil ond not on our adversary’s 
soil, and theretore at the very begin- 
ning it was obvious that the thing w 
had to do was not to map out an ideal 
plan of campaign, not to have the War 
College, with its’ speculative ctudies of 
Napoleon and everybody else, map out 
the theoretically best way to get at 
some other country, but it was the prob- ! 
jem of studyins tne then existing situa- 
tion and oringing the financial, the in- 
dustrial, and the military siveng.h of 
the United S.ates into co-operation with 
that of Great Britain and France in the 
must immediate and erlec.ive way. 

Problem Without a Precedent. 


That problem could not be decided 
here I fancy in this audience there are 
men who have been in the trenches, 
The altogether unprecedented character 
of that prov.em is the thing which every 
returning visitor tells us cannot be de- 
scribed in words, cannot be pnt down in 
reports; it is a thing so different from 


anything else that ever went on in tne 
world, so vast in its desoiation, so ex- 
i‘raoruinary. in its uniqueness chut it 
must be seen and studied on the ground 
in order ty be comprehended at a.- 

It is easily imagined that we might 
have perfected an army over here and 
carried it across the ocean and found 
it wholly unadapted to its task, and it 
might well have been that the army that 
we s¢nt over was just one thing that 
they did not need and that some other 
thing which we might have supplied 
would have been the thing essential to 
their success. 3 

So hat from the very beginning it was 
not a question of abstract speculation 
here, but a question of study there to 
find out where our shoulder to the wheel 
could be put.' They realized that. And 
so Great Britain sent over to us Mr. 
Balfour and General Bridges and a staff 
of experts. They came over here, and 
you saw Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Congress and at the White House and 
in public meetings at one place and an- 
other, but the group of experts whom 
they brought over with them you did 
not see much of, and yet they distrib- 
uted themselves through the War De- 
partment, and their ordnance experts | 
sat down with General Crozier, their | 
supply experts with General Sharpe and 
his assistants, their strategists sat down 
with the Army War College, and all 
over this city there were these confiden- 
tial groups exchanging information, tell- 
ing how the tihng was over there, what 
we could do, what they advised us to 
do, what experience they had had in 
developing this, that, and the other tm- 
plement or supply, how certain plans 
which one might naturally have evolved 
out of the past experience of the world 
had been tried there and found not to 


work at all. 
Aid of Allies’ Experts. 


They were exchanging information, 
giving us all that they thought was 
helpful. And then came Joffre, with his 
vronderful reputation and his great and 
charming versonality, and he made a 
great figure here and we welcomed him. 
It was a tremendous inspiration to see 


the hero of the Marne. But with him 
came his unobserved staff of fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-five young men, the 
most brilliant men’ in the French Army— 
strategists, mechanical experts, experts 
in arms, experts in supplies, experts in 
industry and manufacture—and they, told 
us not merely the formal and military 
problems, but they brought over with 
them men who were in from the begin- 
ning in their reorganizations of their 
industries, in their mobilization of their 
industrial plants, and we sat down with 
them in little groups until finally we 
collated, and collected and extracted all 
the information which they could give 
us from their respective countries. And 
every country which has been brought 
in the war has brought us that sort, 


our 


or*sent-us that sort of a staff of ex- 
perts, and it has been necessary to 
compare notes, and with this as a 
basis, to form such an idea as might 


be formed of what was the thing for 
us to do over there. 

But that was not enough. They ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to draw 
that picture. They could describe to us} 
and bring the specifications and draw- | 
ings for a piece of artillery, but they} 
could not tell us why the British theory | 
of the use of artillery was by the Brit- 
ish preferred to that of the French. 
They could not picture to us a barrage 
of heavy howitezs as compared to a 
barrage of 75-millimeter guns. They 
could not picture to us the association 
balloons, and mobile air- 
craft with artillery uses. They could 
tel! us a bout it, but even while they | 
told us the story grew old. } 


Likened to Moving Picture. 
The one thing they told 
very beginning to the end 
war, of all others, was 
thing; that cur adversary 
tile and agile adversary; that every 
day he revamped and changed _ his 
weapons of attack and his methods of 
defense; that the stories they were tell- 
ing us were true when they left Eng- 
land and France, but an entirely differ- 
ent thing was probably taking place 
there now, and they told us of large 


us from the 
was that t 
not a Stati 
was a versa- 


that 


29, 1918, 
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‘pplies of weapons of one kind and an-|—we will have ong and one-half million fortunate in 

her which they had developed in| who in 1918 can be shipped to France. 
vance and England, and which even Senator Weeks—Do you know who 
efore they got them in sufficient quan- | wrote that editorial? 

‘ty manufactured to take them from] Secretary Baker—I think it is attirb- 
ne industrial plants to the front were | uted to Mr. Wiggin, ‘the editor in chier 
uperseded by new ideas and had to be /of that magazine. 

.rown into the scrapheap. The Chairman—Why have you not felt 

They said to us: This is a moying | it proper to let the public into your con- 
icture; it is something that nobody | fidence with reference to those things 
4«n paint and give you an idea of. It | that you are telling now? 

not a static thing. ' Secretary Baker—Senator, I confess I 

Therefore, it became necessary for us| have hesitated and I still’ hesitate. I 
to have eyes there in instant and im-| have here a statement from Field Mar- 
mediate communication with us, and we.|shal von Hindenburg, in which he is 
sent over to France General Pershing,\| quoted as saying in a German newspa- 
and we sent with him not merely a divi- | per in contemptuous fashion of us that 
sion of troops—to that I shall refer in | we have advertised our preparations for 
a moment—but we sent with him per-| this war in an unworthy manner. 
haps 1 can say safely the major part The Chairman--Do you think for a 
of the trained, expert. personne! of thegmoment; Secretary Baker, that there 
army. You know the size of the official | has been any time within the last year | 
corps of the reguiar army in this coun’ | that the German Secret Service has not 
try when the war broke out. It was aj been fully advised as to everything we 
pitiful handful of trained men, and y&>/ have done? 
it was necessary to divide them up and 


ie al 5 
air, and our early Io, 
were the losses of Red 


these necessary services, thus net onl 
rendering assistance, but acquiring ski 


surroundings, so that when our ow 


troops came in. large. numbers the 
forces 


Preparations Abroad for Troops. 
But that was not enough. It 


how will we maintain an army 


oe and aa oe reas Fike? yore tial information which we get from con- 
sultations wou take place immediately s es 6 
bickof ‘the. front, ao. that. theys could fidential ogo the German Govern 
see the thing with their own eyes and | Ment is still mystified as to the number 
send us back the detaiis by cab‘e every | of men we have in-France, or have had 
day of the changing character of this] there at any time. 


war. 
General Pershing’s staff of experts} The Chairman—I 


and officers over there runs into the | that. 


thousands, and they are busy every creta mid i 
minute, and every day that the sun rises Secretary Baker—They seem to have, 


{get cablegrams from ~General| 4nd our. newspapers tell us. they have, 
Pershing from ten to sixteen and twenty very accurate information as to what 
pages long, filled with measurements | goes on immediately at the front, but I 


and formulas and changes of a milli- 
meter in size, great, tate specifications | have not yet seen’ any suggestion from 


ef changes in details of things which|any of the most intimate and confi- 
weer agreed upon last week | and/ dential sources that I can get that the 


change his reek, an A . to be 
ahiaeed amain next ree no lige what German Government does actually know 
we are doing at this end is attempting | the number of men we have there. 
Peta evekesue the ny. pose to} Senator Myers—Mr. Secretary, so far 
Site AL AN a es MATER RUE * |as you know, does the German Goyern- 
Some Weapons Already Old. ment advertise to thé world all cf the 
3 f i secrets of What it is doing in regard to 
Already you will find in your fur-} jis military movements an. preparation? 
ther examination into some of the bu-| Secretary Baker—No, Senator. 
eau work of the department some of 


Senator Myers—Does the British or 
paleaeri ay - y rench? f 
1e divisions, when they come down—|" Secreiary Gaker—Nelther the British 
you will find that schedules which were} nor the #rench. 
<reed upon-—weapons which were se-| The Chairman — Does’ the American 
wovernment? 


under, the condntions. And 


very much‘ doubt 
themselves 
became a great army it would be nec 
ssary for us to buil 
line 
tion. 


cerned, ang on t 
write an army, 


entific study 
France to help 


in France, facili 
them of the same charactax, 


their own supply. 


people have fergotten names of themasKed me why I have heid back these 


almost, and new things have been sub- Se ed Coe aot TERS aS 
‘Stuted in their place. 


_ jain at this minute—I do not know 
So that if one gets the idea that this | whether I could get—the number of sol- 
is the sort of war we used to have or 


diers Great Britain has in France or at 
Ss home. I could get an approximation. I 
if he gets the idea that this 1s a static | could get whatever information puight 
‘ung, it is an entirely erroneous idea, LATE Boas aa tae peat lnh BreE 
and when you remember that we had to | jut Teel Hot ae troiiGrent Pe itain 
divide this little handful of officers that | or France either one, the actual num- 
we had and send so large a part of them per petoo pe faey eke ise iar eee 
‘o France, and then think of those who Naceshary: na wat that ce the precau- 
remained at home you will realize, Ij} t.on which military men have. observed, 
am sure, that those who remained here PORE A gata tn ac shia PA ce 
Hee aL double duty, insufficient for!than to show, as [ was showing when 1 
CBSO rae of it, in numbers—and jread that extract, that our original in- 
they still have this double duty—they tention was to make our military effort 
had to go forward wi-h manufacturers, |, 1918; and in August of 1917 a zealous 
tions; ther had t2 see about supties of | savocate of fmmediate military activity 
; ra’ LE ; t if 1 ob e 
raw materials and manufacture fin- BY Sore ee oesneny tece nee it 


F { hoh eince been 
ished product, and make from day to re ate. ie eee CH ones 


barkation with those of other nations. 
We were given several. ports. 
perhaps recall, the 


when the tide is out. 


erect a nile wharf. 


docks. 


over to be erected on those docks. 


erly housed and cared for, 
can be distributed into the interior. 


Rebuilding 600-Mile Railroad. 
railroad 


peration. 


shipped over there—nails, cross-ties, 


ings. 


zines of supply in the {ntorior. 


forward step: by step the plans for a 
single ordnance repair shop, which I 
saw some time ago. It covered acres 
and acres of ground, designed over here, 
the iron work fabricated over here, dis- 
assembled, put in ships and carried 
abroad to be reassembled over there. 

We have had to build barracks over 
there for our soldiers. and in the mean- 
time to billet them around in the French 
villages. Building varracks over there 
and building them here is a very dif- 
ferent thing, gentleman. 


Huge Tasks for Us in France. 


When we summoned the lumber in- 
dustry of this country to produce the 
lumber to build our own cantonments it 
came in a great and steady stream 
from all over the country; but when 
we talk about building barracks in 
France it means this: 1t means to or- 
ganize, as we have organized, regi- 
ments of foresters, and sending them 
over into the forests of France which 
they have assigned to us f or our use, 
cutting down the trees, setting up saw- 
mills, making the lumber of various 
sizes, transporting {t to the places where 
it is to be used, and then finally using it. 

We have had to go’ back to the plant- 
ing of the corn in France, in order. that 
we might some time make a’ marvest. 
Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not-in the lumber yards, as they 
did jn this country. 

That great staff under © General 
Pershing’s direction, containing so many 
men from the American army, enriched 
by captains of industry and masters of 


technical performances in this country; 
all of these large industrial operations 
under general direction, such as the rail- 
roads and dock buildings, under a 
former Vice President and now a Vice 
President, perhaps, of the Pennsylvania 
Rialroad—Atterbury—and men of that 
quality and experience, summoned in 
aid him-—those are the men who are 
carrying forward these operations, 
which are quite as expensive as those 
which are carried on over here, and of 
far greater difficulty, because it means 
getting material by cable as to sizes and 
specifications, having it fabricated here 
and sent across through those infested 
3,000 miles of ocean, and then set up on 
that side. 

Senator Hitchcock—Mr. Chairman, I 
will ask to be excused on account of an 
engagement, and I assume the commit- 
tee will continue tomorrow morning, 
probably. 

The Chairman—Yes, Sir. 

Secretary Baker—In addition to that, 
on the other side, it has been necessary 
for us to build hospitals, and that is 
where the major need for hospitals may 
be. It has been necessary. for the Sur- 
geon General’s staff to be divided in this 
fashion and to select. supplies and pro- 
cure materials and to send over staffs 
of trained persons to supervise the con- 
struction of those hospitals and to man 
them and equip them. All of that has 
gone on contemporaneously with the 
work which has been done in this coun- 
try; and then, in our order that another 
element may. be added to this kaleido- 


i | multifold ex seeded. 
day alterations and changes that had why did we decide to send some troops 
ious with suggestions, to see whether offre came to this country 
hey could devise on this side something | et eto when the British Mission 
They had been hospitable to sugges-| situation which we had not up to thet 
tions which caine from the other side; | time fully appreciated. There had een 
ficers who were here, who were con- unsuccessful major offensive. 
Stantly changed so that men fresh’ pet Prenck people had yor corten oh, 
with us, and,’ in addition to that, every | jangeuage is not adapted to describe, but 
one of them had to be a university pro- re oeinane itasipe conceive. The 
munity and selecting men who had mer- ly been at their door, but he hes 
cantile experience and knowledge and Peat ciate the for two years and a half 
experience and knowledge and training, ssful offensive in France had gone 
and a/‘iding to his original equipment oe there was a spirit not of surrender, 
touch which made him equipped for use d this mighty military engine which 
as w military scientist, Pan aoe Hey had aaah prepared to overcome 
Speciai Departments of Army. their attitude was that no- matter 
As a-consequence, this little group| whether every Frenchman died in his 
special departments of the army. The | P°% i Bg aaa a eee end 96 
: they sa Oo us: r ’ y 
Ordnance Department, starting, I think, ve ae 
send over some of your troops. Ane 
call the figures, something like 3,000 of- We did’ send some ‘troops. 
ficers. They have had to be trained;} sent over, as Great Britain, our regu- 
nd in a very short prepara- 
that has had to go on contemporane- | Hongavcony what Great TBitain Sut: 
ously with this tremendous response to; fered with her contemptible little army, 
the changing conditions on the other | as it was called by their adversaries. 
side in the meantime. When we started gocount_of itself, as the rBitish Army 
y t it would haye been des aC 
thought throughout the country that our aos oe British Army, and there would 
contribution at the outset might be well | have been no nucleus on which to build 
of this country were largely devoted at} » jittle later, and it was deemed wiser 
that time—the appropriate industries | ¢ send over a regular division, but not 
largely devoted—to the manufacture of |’ ime. , 
war materials for our allies. eae what happened was that that 
went. intO that market we found it ple of France kissed the hems of their 
largely occupied, so that our problem garments as they marched up the streets 
saying, ‘‘ Make-shoes for us,”’ but it was ; legless or armless, stumping 
going to a factory which never made Ata Seitchesl perhaps, as they 
were busy making shoes for people from he necks of the American 
whom we could not take them, and say- See ue a single man in that di- 
der that you. may make them for us.” ‘Américachad to F ‘ana | 
7 § = 7 gone to France, an 
Now, of course, that is not true of | f@ne coe people rose with a sense of 
it is true of other arms, it is true of am- : 
i Ry ; ver been in them before. 
munition, it is true of forging capacity, noe course they welcomed the British, 
country, and all of this time we had not . $ “i 
merely not to disturb the program. of | the British-went. Of course they wel 
y th there had 
we had not to cut off the supplies of | between them and us whic 
rawmaterial to our allies, and we had|not been between them and the British, 
ise in the 
try to such an extent that products|an instant an dspontaneous r 
upon which they depended for the suc-| morale of the French, but an equally 
be interfered with, both agricultural | these soldiers who came from America 
and commerical and industrial products. | should continue to come in an unbroken 
would be a financial and industrial as- 
sistance to our allies during the year Our Aid in Other rae va 
d so we made the selection. e 
from The Be rope Aa tere ane tee =a 
August a suggestion which will show : 
set the current expectation of the|as a whole, but to send regular divis- 
country was. The editor of The Metro- | jons and National Guard divisions, se- 
what he believed to be the intention of : 
the Government at that time. preparation, and keep ea es eae 
ained force in order that 
which Mr. Boos ee fapigia sate rae As sy QS aad 
Se y Bake e is contributin 
Heer tacaieomne T : its training these raw levies which we 
came out in August, 1917, and this edi- | were training. One after another these 
torial says: 
everything into it so as to finish it-in| there is a fighting army, an army 
the shortest possible time, so that the | trained in the essentials and in the be- 
whole plan of the War Department has rs 
a 7 and trained, seasoned fighters In 
been flavored with a desire to hold off ae iind_of a war on. the actual battle- 
You see, the editor was dealing with 
what he supposed to be the intention of | farly in this war, when Joffre was 
we were holding off so far as actual | here and when Belfour was here, they 
1 > op - t 
military operations were conc‘ ned, and | said Pita to us a great fighting army, 
What he says we should have done,| but you are a great industrial country. 
it, is this: industries and in our military enter- 
“We should have strained every|prises. Send over artisans, special en- 
. : y 4 technic character,”’ and although it 
100,000 men to France this year. Leese Pm tornpletedeat thé touteet-and 


-o be made, and they had to be ingen- | {> wrance in 1917? It is no secret. When 
which had nt been thought over there. |¢ame from France, they told. us of a 
they had to confer with the foreign of-| jn France, recently conducted before 
from the front could be here to advise suffered in a way that not only our 
fessor, going out of the life of the com- war is in their country. This wolf has 
raining, but not military mechanicai at their vitals, and when this unsuc- 
the scientific training, that finishing but of fate, about the French people, 
them for forty years was at them, and 
which stayed here has built the great| tracks, as they were willing to do, or 
cheer us; it will cheer our people if you 
with 93 or 96 officers, has now, as I re- 
place we hada choice. We could have 
they have had to be specialized, and | lar army, 2 
Our army would have given as good an 
in this war, I think it was common] 
financial and industrial. The industries | this new army that was to come over 
and many converted industries were ito send over our whole regular army at 
As I suggested this morning, when We | regular division went over and the peo- 
was not going to a shoe factory and|¢¢ paris: the old veterans, wounded in 
shoes, because all the shoe factories went up the streets of Paris with their 
ing, ‘* Learn how to make shoes in or- vision was unaccompanied by a. vet- 
SHOSH ODUC TU ts TUG ot tame aay gratitude: and hopefulness that had 
which was the greatest defect in. the but their need was not so great when 
allied manufacture in this country but |c#med the British, but there were ties 
not to disturb the industry of this'coun- | and so when our troops went there was 
cess of their military operations would |instant and spontaneous insistence that 
At the outset the idea was that we | stream. 
i218, and I think I probably can read 
decided not to send the regular army 
politan Magazine was protesting against lected according to the State of their 
Senator Weeks: Is that the one in 
it might innoculate with its spirit and 
editor to this magazine. This magazine 
“Since it is our war. we want to put | divisions have gone over until in France 
world may be restored. To, our mind the ginnings of military discipline and prac- 
until the Allies finish the war for us.”’ 
fields where it is taking place. 
the War Department at that time, that 
us, ‘‘ It may take you some time 
letting the Allies do the fighting. to get 
and I ask your particular attention to|Our man power is fully engaged in our 
energy to have gotten from 50,000 to! sineering regiments, and troops of a 
only a phrase in the emergency military 


Our Forces Now in France, 


gs ; - tthe thing was/| sarily has, I call your attention to a 
That is, the year 1917. I tell no thoughhae ore poasiblitty. yet in a very | thing which you alreadys ae 6 This 
secret, but it is perfectly well known] short time we had organized engineering | War had a more or. less set character 


until the Russian situation changed, as 
it has changed. In the last few months. 
when we had gotten more, or less used 
to the situation created by the uncer- 
tainty to Russia, there came the} 
great Italian defeat, which called for 
even greater changes in our plans in 
many ways. 

So that what might have been a per- 
fectly acceptable plan as to major opera- 
tions prior to the change in the Russian 
situation, or prior to the change in the 
Italian situation, had be re-studied in- 
stantly, and for that reason, among oth- 
ers, there is now organized, as you know 
in France, pursuant to the suggestion 
of Mr. Lioyd George, the Rapallo Con- 
ference, or the Supreme War Council, 
and the United States is represented on 
that by the Chief of Staff of the Ameri- 
can Army, and the major international 
arrangements in regard to the military 
there, while General 


“y ly 1 7 7 ts of railroad men and sent them 
to ev body in this group that we have reeseen 2 Se eee eee aildite henitd 
far exoceded what in August, 1917, was} the lines of the British and French the 
regarded as a program so ideal that the] raiilroads which were being carried faz: 

i : i ward with their advance, reconstructing 
editor oF this See Raters to it as a their. broken engines and cars, and 
thing which we ought to have strained| + iging new railroads, back of both the 
every nerve in a vain but hopeless ef-|Prénch and British lines. Those resi- 
eter sata eS ments were of such quality that at the 

The Chairman—You had more than] Gombrai assault, carried on by General 
that there then, did you not? Byng, when the Germans made their 

Sees dee Rt pea counterattack, our engineer regiments 

fhe Chairman—Yes. in August, 1917. | threw down their picks and shovels and 

Secretary _Baker—-No, Senator. In} carried their rifles into the battle and 
August, 1917, we had more than the distinguished themselves by gallant 
minimum, No, not more than the! .ction in the war itself. 
minimum, not in August, not in August, Very early in this war Great Britain, 
1917. ; through Balfour and his assistants, and 

And then the editor goes on: Joffre, said to us, ‘‘ Send us nurses and 
And by next year, 1918, we could] Goctors.” Why, before we were scarcely | 
00,000 men to send over, or!in the war American units organized in 
0,000 men which we could} sqvance and anticipation by the Red 


} 


| 


, : re working out 
" Cross, which was taken over into ...¢| 4re@ : ees bs 
Now, instead of having 59,000 or 100,- service of the United States through the Pershing Hay tee hs a Boca are 
~) men in France in 1917, we have} Surgeon General's office, were on the Won or okay se 00 PY arena OR ~~ 
many more than that in France, and, | pattlefield. and there are tens of thou-|, That is a picture as been & 


ing on over there, gentlemen. 
Building an Army of 1,500,000 Men. 
On this side much of that has had to 


ad of having a half a million men} sands of men in England and in France 
we could;ship to France if we| now who bless for the mission of mercy 
find any way to do it in 1918, we|the first Americans who appeared in 
have more than one million men in| France. 

France early in 1918. and we have avail- Our purgeons have, set up hog eats See be done, and, In addition to it, all the 
vole to be shippe to France i € i mediately behin: e lines. ey 2 <f 

transportation facilities are available to! been e military in every sense of the things we have done; and I ask you to 
us—and the prospect is not unpromising word. They baye not been especially remember smong the achievements on 

: ° “ 4 Poe 2 


attack from the] this side i 
sses in this war 
Cross nurses 
and doctors and orderlies and attendants 
in hospitals and ambulance drivers, who 
were sent over to assist our allies in 


ii 


and knowledge of the circums.ances and 


could render like services to our own 


was 
Suggested that further groups of me- 
chanics might be needed. Nay, we be- 
gan to see that we were going. to be 
ove rthere in large force, and the ques- 
tion that then had to’ be answered was 
in 
France? Special studies had to be made 


send over to HerAnes officers ofthe Germany Still Mystified. ie that problem, and this is what they 
highest quality so that they wou e€ é > * showed. 

at the front and see in the workshops Secretary Baker—Yes, Senator, I They showed th 

and in the factories and in the war | know. It I may rely upon the confiden- y that the railroads and 


the facilities of France during this war: 
had been kept in an excellent condition 
—far better than was supposed possible 
yet, they 
showed that those railroads Were used 
to the maximum -to take care of the 
needs of the Frencn and the British 
» and that when our army 


back of our own 
an independent line of communica- 


[In other words, France was a white 
sheet of paper so far as we were con- 
hat we had not only to 
but we had to write the 
means of maintaining that army. From 
the first.time when a careful and sci- 
of the opportunities of 
us was made—from that 
hour until this we have been building 
a ties, instruments, agen- 
cies, just as many as we have here in 
the United States, and moré—many of 
For in- 
stance, the French had naturally re- 
served the best ports in France for 
The Channel ports 
have been reserved for the British. 
When we came in it was necessary for 
us to have independent ports of entry 


rat ; 5 Z Ay {n order that there - 
lected and we had ‘started to manu-| “secretary Baker—No, Senator. 1 am'| fielen one SAGE aTeP On cue wean 
‘acture have ‘been so far discarded that|saying this now kecause you have soing through these ports of disem- 


As you 
orts of France are 
tidal ports—ports with deep water and 
tidal basins at high tides, with insuf- 
ficient water for landing at the docks 


AS a consequence, the construction of 
docks and wharves for tidal basins in 
ports of that kind is very much more 
difficult than where you have a deep-sea 
harbor, and all you need to do is to 
We have had to 
build docks, we have had to fabricate in 
this country and send over dock-handling 
machinery; we have had to sned from 
this country even the piles to build the 
We have had to have cranes 
manufactured in this country and sent 
We 
have had to erect over there warehouses 
at the ports of disembarkation in order 
that these vast accumulations of stores 
and supplies which go over can be prop- 
until they 


We have had to take over, and are in 
process of rebuilding and amplifying a 
600 miles. long, in order to 
carry our product sfrom our port of dis- 
embarkation to our general bases of 
And all of that. gentlemen, 
has to be done, not only studied out, as 
a necessary thing to do, but when so 
studied out and reported here, the manu- 
facture of those things have to be car- 
ried out in this country, and the things 


spikes, fishplates, engines, cars, build- 


We have had to build ordnance 
depots and repair shops and great maga-~ 


All of that problem has been carrying 


scopic character which this war neces-| hit hard, tha we are in it to co-ordinate 


prow 


— 


68 the building of this army, 


substantially 1,500,000 men. 
And now, let me be frank with you 
and let your judgment be frank with me 


about this. Has any army in history 

ever, since the beginning of time, been 

so raised and cared for as this army 
has? Can the picture be duplicated? 

We have raised this army, taking the 

Tegular army and the National Guard, 

raising it to war strengtn and supple- 

menting it by the operation of a draft, 
and there are Senators in this room who 
said to me with grief when we proposed 
that that form of raising the soldiers 
be had—they shook their heads and said: 

“Mr. Secretary, it can’t be done. It-is 
too sudden to address to the American 
people that mode of selecting soldiers.” 
And yet, has any great enterprise within 
the knowledge of any man in thi sroom 
ever been carried out with more unfail- 

ing justice, with more intelligent legis- 
lation and commendation to the good 
sense of patriotism of the American peo 
ple, and has any great and revolutionary 
change in our mode of practice ever been 
accepted so splendidly as the operation 
of the selective service system? 

We have got those young men in 
| camp, and they are surrounded from the 
| day they left home untli the day they 

come back to It, if in God’s providence 
they can comeback, with more agencies 
for their protection and comfort and 
health. and happiness, physical, spirit- 
ual, and mental, than any army. that 
ever went out on a field. 

They are classified by a system under 
classification, so that men who. have 
mechanical instincts and training will 
be given mechanical opportunities in the 
army. The ‘‘ round” man is not sought. 
to be put into the *‘ square "’ place. The 
American people has subscribed liber- 
ally for the purpose. The Y. M. C. A,, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Young 
Women's Christian Association, the 
Training Camp Activities Committee, 
the Training Camp Athletic Committee 
have all been brought in—and the Red 
Cross—haye all. been brought into line 
with the soldiers; and by virtue of ac- 
tivities started In the War Department 
the communities which surround these 
camps have been instantly gotten away 
from the notion which used to prevail 
of a certain alienation between a civil- 
jan and soldier group, and these soldier 
boys in these camps have been adopted 
into the homes and hearts of the people 
among whom they live. No such rela- 
tion has ever existed between an army 
and a civilian population as exists with 
regard to this. 


Intemperance and Vice Stamped Oat. 


And then, with your aid, the army has 
been able to practically stamp out in- 
temperance and vice among the soldiers 
by the establishment of zones, by the 
establishment of patrol systems of one 
kind and another. By the training of 
these young officers in these training 
camps—young men of experience and 
fine feeling and all that—we have gotten 
into this great army the idea that it can 
be a strong and effective milltary army 


and still be free from things which have 
hitherto weakened and sapped the vi- 
tality and virility of armies. 

I have gone from camp to camp among 
these cantonments, an or first ques 
tion’ almost invariably is to the camp 
commander: “‘ What about your discip- 
linary problem? '’ 

Old men in the Army, men whose lives 
have been spent in it from their ‘boy- 
hood and who have been all over the 
continental United States and through 
{ts insular possessions, wherever. our 
armies haye been, who know. the life of 
the soldier and the camp and the post, 
all say with one accord and no excep- 
tion, that they have never seen any- 
thing like this; that the. disciplinary 
problems of the army are reduced to a 
negligible quantity, and instead of the) 
melancholy and pathetic parade through 
the Secretary, of War's office of court- 
martial after court-martial of men who 
have fallen down and yielded to temp- 
tation under these unusual circum- 
stances which. used to obtain, I have 
an infrequent case now of court-mar- 
tial by reason of such weaknesses, 

The Chairman--Mr.. Secretary, would 
there be any impropriety in your pre- 
paring @ little tabulated statement to go 
nto the record showing the number of 
hospitals, whether under the army or 
under the Red Cross, established in 
France, with the number of the person- 
nel of each, and so with the Eng'neer- 
ing Corps? In other words, co.erine 
the general statements you have made 
concretely. ‘ 

Secretary Baker—Do you mean, Sena- 
for, merely a question of getting your 
mind—— 

The Chairman—Yes. 

Secretary Baker—Do you mean that | 
you_want the number of medical people | 
in. France? | 

The Cheirman—No; I wanted the num- | 
ber of hospitals. You spoke of having 
eee established, Red Cross institu- 
tions. 

Secretary Baker—The units which are 
French and British and our own? 

The Chairman—Yes. 

Secretary Baker—Yes; I will be very 
glad to get that for your, Sir, 

The Chairman-—And put it in the rec- 
ord. V 


n 
y 


Quotes Lord Northcliffe. 


Secretary Baker—When Lord Nort)- 
eliffe returned to England he was tin- 
vited, as I recall it, by Lioyd George 
to accept a position in his Cabinet. He 
wrote a letter, which was printed in 
the papers, and in that he made this 
casual reference to' the United States. 
He spoke of his visit here and spoke of 


of our war preparations In this 
fashion: ‘' War preparations proceed- 
ing in the virile atmosphere of the 


United States and Canada with a 
fervor and enthusiasm little understood 
on this side of the Atlantic.’’ 

He was then in England. I happen 
to have a copy of a confidential in- 
struction issued by the German Goy- 


ernment in June, 1917, to the German 
press as to what course they should 
take in dealing with Americdn mat- 
ters, and they say: 

While the news about American 
war preparations, such as the organ- 
izing and outfitting of an army of 
one million men strong to reinforce 
the French-English front is looked 
upon in that form as. bluff, the 
spreading of which may  unfavor~ 
ably affect the opinion of the Ger- 
man people, yet the fact must not be 
overlooked on the other hand that 
the United States, with the support 
of its capacity for material and in- 
dustrial management,.is arming itself 
for war with great energy and te- 
nacity. 

Secretary Baker—Your committee will 
have full opportunity and will doubtless 
go into those things.” If you will deal 
with the hospital situation, the Medical 
Corps, the Signal Corps,*+you will hear 
of the wonderful work done by the En- 
gineering Department of the army; but 
when it is all told, Mr. Chairman, it will 
be a story which I am sure your com- 
mittee will be glad to report to the Sen- 
ate of the United States as being a tre- 
mendous.: response to a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, and when you have this in- 
vestigation, I know _that the American 
people will feel, as I think they have a 
right to feel, that we are jin this war to 
win it, that we are in it to hit, and to 


our strength with that of our associates, 
that the problem is not one of individual | 


star playing, but of team play, Alcon 


these veterans and experienced persons 
under actual battle conditions; that 
more has been done, perhaps, than the 
ountry expected, more than the wisest 
‘'n the country thought was possible 
to do. 


Will Fight Like Veterans. 


Insofar as I.am personally concerned 
I know what is ahead of us. I know 
what the American feeling about this 
war is. Everybody is impatient to do as 
much as we can. There will be no 
division of counsel? there will be all 
the criticlsm there ought to be upon 
shortcomings and failure; there will be, 
so far as the War Department is con- 
cerned, a continuing effort at self-im- 
rovement and hospitality toward every 
‘uggestion for improvement that can | 
ome from the outside. But the net} 
result is going to be that a united and /[ 
confident American people, belfeving in! 
*hemselves and in their institutions, i 


roiling. to demand, and that at no late 

date, on European battlefields, in the 

face of veterans with whom they. are 

d 2 associate, that, veterans 

though they be, they cannot excel us 
‘ 


not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but of! Won over there, 


France to Her Advantage 


| in achievement; and when the victory is 


Mr. Chairman, the 
credit which will come to American 
enterprise and to American deter- 


mination and to American courage will 
be an honor to us, as the tenacity of 
purpose and splendid achievements of 
the British and French already shed 
great lustre on the names of those great 
people, 

The Chairman — Mr. Secretary, 
have finished the statement? 

Secretary Baker—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman—Mr, Secretary, I know 
that you must be tired. The committee 
has been very much impressed by your 
statement. They will probably want to 
ask you some questions, and unless you 
prefer to go on now, we can adjourn 
until tomorrow morning and give you 
an opportunity to rest. ' 

Secretary Baker— Mr. Chairman, f 
would appreziate the rest. I would fike 
to know, Mr. Chairman, if I may, on 
what subjects I will be questioned. If 
it is the matters which have been cov- 
ered here, of course I do not care to 
know. 

The Chairman—You have covered it 
pretty generally and I do not Know 
what questions the committee may want 
to ask. I do not think they have in 
mind any particular questions. 

Secretary Baker—Very well. Thon I 
will come in the morning at your con- 
venience. 

Senator Weeks—Mr. Chairman, may I 
make this suggestion? There are some 
matters that the committee wish to 
consider, connected with aviation, pow- 
der, and other chemical supplies—en- 
gineering. Would it not be desirable to 
inquire into \these before the Secretary 
is asked to come again? It has been 
susprated that we are taking a good 
deal of the time of the Secretary and 
his subordinates, and we do not want 
to take any more than is necessary, 
should think that it would be better for 
us to go over these other branches first. 

The Chairman—Would you prefer that, 
Mr. Secretry? 

Secretary Baker—That seems wise to 


you 


me, Senator, because the details of many 
of those large programs, of course, I’ do 
not know. But if you send for the 


heads of those divisions they will bring 
here the most intimate details for you. 

Senator Weeks—There are .a great 
many questions that I would like to ask 
the Secretary about some things he has 
discussed today, but it does not seem to 
me it is necessary to do it until we have 
examined in those branches and have 
gotten the technical information which 
the heads of those departments have. 

The Chairman—If that would suit you 
just as well, Mr. Secrtary. 

Secretary Baker—That is entirely sat- 
isfactory to me, 

The Chairman—Then the committee 
will take a recess until tomorrow at 
10:30 and then will determin just what 
course we will pursue. 
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1,500,000 Men Ready For France This Year; 
Outlook for Ships to Take Them ‘Not Unpromising’ 


From Secr etary. of War Baker's Statement: 


I tell no secret, but it Isperfectly well known to everybody in 
this group that we have\ far exceeded whattin August, 1917, was 
regarded as a program §0, idéal that the editor ‘of this magazine [the 
Metropolitan, from which, he was reading] \refers to it as a thing 
which we ought to have strained eyéby nerve in a vain but hopeless 


effort to accomplish, *, 


Now, instead of having 50,060 or: 1.09, 000 men in France in 1917, 
we have many more mén than that in“Francey and instead of having 


a half«milliommen whom we 


could ship to France if we could find 


any way to do it‘in #918, we will have more than half a million men 
in “Krance éarlysin.1918, and We! have available to be shipped to 
Francé)if theitransportation fagilities ate available to us, and the 
prospect ts.not unpromising, we Will have one and one-half millions 
who in 1918 ¢an be shipped to France. 


Fall Text of Baker’s Statement 
in Defense of War Depariment 


Detailed Explanations in Answer to Chamberlain's Charges of 
Failure, Followed by a Discussion of the War 
Program of the United States. 


Special to The New York Times, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—¥Following 
is an ‘official stenographie report of the 
statement made to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs today by New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, and 
the proceedings of the committee: 

The Chairman—Gentlemen of the 
committee, we have met this morning to 
hear the Secretary of War in compli- 
ance with his request that he be  per- 
mitted to make a statement to the com- 
mittee, and the Secretary is here and 
we shall be very glad to hear from 
him. Mr, Secretary, before you com- 
meénce, may I ask you whether the state- 
ment you desire to make now is supple- 


mentary to the one you have already 


made, whether it 1s,entirely new mat- 
ter, or whether you desire to correct any 
statements in your formér eh 
Dir Beicer— of course, grateful 
to the committee for permission to make 
a comprehensive statement at this time. 
For one reason and another the im- 
pression has gone out into the country, 
to some extent at least, that the’ War 
Department has fallen down in address- 
ing itself to the task of conducting this 
war. I want to address myself to that 
question. There are several reasons 
why I should ask you to hear me on 
i that question. In the first place, the 
| country is-entitled to know whether that 
is a fact, and in judging whether it 1s 
a fact the country is entitled to know 
what this war is, what its problems are, 
and what steps have been takén to 
meet these problems. 

In the second place, I haye a deep 
sense of obligation to the officers of the 
army and to the civilians, who have 
from the beginning of this difficulty 
labored in a way which certainly in my 
experience has never been equaled with 

B devotion, self-sacrifice, zeal, spending 
sleepless: nights and tireless days in an 
effort to bring the organization of this 
great army and its use in a military 
enterprise up most rapidly and effect- 
ively. 

Army and Civilian Loyalty, 


I have seen strong and grizzled men 
of the army turn away from my desk 


to hide tears when they were asked to} 


Stay in this country and do organization 
work here instead of going to France, 


and yet I have never known one of 
them to hesitate for a’*second to obey 
the order. Nor has there been any lack 
of quality in the work which any of 
them has done by reason of his natural 
ambition to be in the field of battle 
rather than In an administrative task. 
And the great company of civilians, Mr. 
Chairman, who have come to Washing- 
ton from all over the’ United States, lay- 
ing down their private business, some- 
times accepting salaries which office 
boys at other places enjoy, sometimes 
having no salary at all—men of the 
largest experience and of the greatest 
j talent in business have come to Wash- 
i ington, put up with the inadequate con- 
ditions which the city now affords be- 
cause of its congested condition, and 
have worked’in session and out of ses- 
sion on this undertaking. 

It would be a tragical thing if this 
tremendous effort, this wholly unprece- 
dented sacrifice made by meng were in 
fact to turn out to deserve the com- 
ment that it had fallen down! 

I have not the least doubt that such 
currency as that feeling has gotten {s 


due in large part to the tremendous im- |} 


patience of the American people to do 
this great thing greatly. Every one of 
you and eévery one of us, wants to 
demonstrtte-the thine which we know to 
be--trué,..that-our i great-and 
strong, and in a cause like this will hit 
like a man at the adversary which has 
attacked us. Always there is between 
the beginning of preparation and 
final demonstration of its success a 
period of questioning, when everybody 
you and I and everybody else, goes 
through searchings of heart to find out 
whether all has been done that could 
have been or that ought to have been 
done, whether anything remains that 
can be done, and we look back over the 
past and realize that there have been 
delays and that there have been short- 
comings, that there have been things 
which might have been done better. In 


| trasted 


where the glory of their profession lay, | and 


| In that investigation'some shortcomings 


| whether 


bear 


So great an enterprise it is impossible 
for frankness not to find those things. | 
But our effort is to learn from them, 
not to repeat, to strengthen where | 
there needs strengthening; to supple- | 
ment where there needs supplementing 
and by. bringing two things ‘together, 
cur very best effort, and the confi- 
dence of the country back of that ef- 
fort, to make our enemies finally feel 
the strength that is really American. 


Individuals of No Account. 


Now I want to’say at the outset, Mr, 


| Chairman, that I have no bias in favor 
| of individuals. 
| t60 large for any prejudice or favoritism 


The issue of this is far 


to any individual, and when I discuss, 
if I shall discuss, individuals by name, 
whether it be General Crozier or Gen- 
eral Sharpe or if I refer to myself, I 
want it understood that the appearance 
of any one of us in the casualty list any 
morning is a negligible matter as con- 
with the success of this ‘enter- 
prise. Jf > 

I am not here either to defend indi- 
viduals, including myself; nor am I here 
to deny delays, mistakes, shortcomings 
or false starts; but I think I can say 
with confidence that where those things 
have appeared, we haye .sought the 
remedy, that in many places we have 
applied the remedy, and the largest pur- 
pose I have in being here is ‘to urge 
what I do not need to urge—that your 
committee, that the members of the 
Senate and the members of the House, 
that every citizen in this country, offi- 
cial and unofficial, from the highest: to 
the lowest, realize that this is their 
enterprise, not quite. so much as it is 
mine in the sense of responsibility, but 
their enterprise, and to ask from you 
and from them every suggestion, every 
criticism, every constructive thought 
that occurs to any of you, and I ask 
you when shortcomings are pointed out 
to you, whether they be well founded 
or whether they be not well founded, 
that you will instantly convey them to 
me, so that by the processes which the 
department has I may search out where 
blame is to be attached, where remedies 
are to be applied, and where strength- 
ening and improvement of the organiza- 
tion is possible. ? 

Mr. Chairman, you made an address 
in the Senate, at the conclusion of an 
investigation of two divisions of the 
War Department, I think, the Ordnance 
the Quartermaster Departments. 


had been brought out to the attention of 
the committee, some delays. They fall 
readily under two or three heads; they 
were in the midst of very large and in- 
volved transactions, and yet, by reason 
of the effort of the committee to trace 
these things to their ultimate cause and 
to get their proper leadings and bearings, 
it may not be unfair to say that they 
assumed a disproportionate aspect and 
appearance in relation to what has actu- 
ally been going on in this war, and in 
the War Department. 


Shortcomings Not Characteristic. 


And if I may venture, with 
great respect to the Chairman and to 
the committee, to suggest it, it seemed 
to me at the time I read that speech 
that, perhaps, the feeling I would have 
about it was this: That without the in-| 
tention of the Chairman and without 
anybody's intention, its effect might 
be to have the country feel that] 
the particular difficulties and delays | 
referred to by the Chairman were 
characteristic rather than exceptional, 
and I want, therefore, to address 
myself to those incidents which 
were pointed out by the Chairman 
in his address to the Senate, and see 
I cannot, with his ear 


very 


and with leferer 
the committee, place them in a light 
which will show that rather than being 
characteristic, they are in fact instances 


the | of shortcomings, but only instances, and 


that the general thing-to which they 
a relation is not to be inferred to 
be characterized by those instances. 

If I may say personal word, and 
one only, for it is the only one I want 
to say, I should like to say that for 
some reason, which I do not understand, 
when I appeared before your committee 
in these hearings with the intention of 
being frank, weighed down, as I have 
been ever since I have been Secretary of 


one 
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por the tration and 


Mr. Bake congratulated 
atement by 1 -omerene, 
and other members of the com- 
who are likel to oppose any 
* of military sform obpected 


was 


him that 
1 accom- 


among oth who heard 
tion of what had b 
lished left much to be explained. 
One iti heard when: Mr. Baker 
concluded was that he had still been 
oo general, that’ the: Information he 
gave was not sufficiently concrete: to 
isfy those who believe there has been 
lelay in war preparation. The commit- 
e will endeavor in its examination of 
Baker tomorrow to. obtain 
definite s 
1ccomplished along some lines vital to 
nilitary stiveness. Apparently no 
ts among mMembets of the 
-ommittee who have been most promi- 
nent in examining, witnesses to; lessen 
thelr efforts to obtain the fact 
ause of President Wilson’s: att: 
nator Chamberlain, the Chairman of 
committee for his charge that the 


Phey 
to 


are credited with the intention 
rutinize Myr. Baker's statement 
in preparation for asking «him 
questions designed to elucidate and illu- 
minate some of his explanations. For 
one thing, they were not satisfied with 
Myr.. Baker's: assertion that a piznm hud 
been worked out for American military 
vation in the 
plan "’ his: oriti 
7é program to gu 
POrnat 


a com- 
United 
t of its 
program 1 mGcimdes” une 
future instead of the present. They 
learned nothing as to any preparation 
for sheltering and training more men 
than are provided for in legislation for 
the regular army, National Guard, and 
Bnational army. 


ats : use 
abies, a 


. 
Want Bigger Preparations. 

It is this seeming absence of what they. 
conceive to be a ‘plan that worries 
many Senators and Representatives. 
They feel that it indicates Jack of vision 
and suggests a disposition to be too 
Optimistic—to believe, for example, that 
there will be a revolution in Germany, 
that Austria will withdraw from the 
war, that the 
eliminated, or that something not quite 
defined is bound to happen soon that 
will obviate the necessity for sending: a 
large number of American troops to 
Prance. 

Critics on this line haye wondéred 
why the War Department has made no 
preparations for bwilding additional can- 
tonments, capable of ancommodating say 
a2 million more men. Some think that 
the situation demands that this Govy- 
arnment make preparation for a long 
var which may require a8’ many as 
5,00),00% men in the field. They realize 
he diffieulties concerning shipping: and 
equipment, but contend that nobody 

nows how long the war will last, and 
may be necessary to keep men going 

o Eurepe for several years. 

Even if the conflict should end soon, 
hey say, there would be no loss to the 

Inited States except in mone which 

yould be well spent. According to the 
ontentions of these critics, the moral 

rect upon Germany of the knowledge 
hat the United States wais training 
ral rnillion soldiers would be 
reat, while the French, British, 
talian armies would gather 
trength from the same knowledge. 

It. is asserted that there is plenty of 
Material to build additional canton- 
ments, and that labor can be supplied 
or the construction work. There is a 
trong feeling in military circles that 
he building of new cantonments should 

e begun without delay. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
rommittee on Military Affairs, Quarter- 
master General Sharpe. said that it was 
he original plan of the War Depart- 
nent not to send any troops to France 

ntil March, 1918. This would have 
meant that the War Departanent would 
have delayed calling additional men un- 

il the camps and cantonments, occu- 
bied by the expeditionary forces sent 

broad at that time, had been vacated, 

Although the Government changed its 
plans at the urging of Marshal. Joffre 
ind began sending troops to France last 
Summer, the situation complained of 
with respect to delay in beginning the 

raining of new forces still exists.. As 
natters stand now, there is no pro- 
vision for quartering additional men. 

hese must wait until the present can- 
ton ments and camps are vacated. 

A strong probability exists that an ef- 
fort will be made in Congress soon to 
demand that the Administration explain 
why it has not made provision for train- 
ing a considerable number more troops. 
If itt takes a year to train soldiers, as 
some military men contend, the building 
of cantonments, it is held, should be be- 
gun at once so that the United States 
will be able to put new men in training 
without more delay. Much of the com- 
plaint of hardships suffered by soldiers 
has applied to camps. under canvas, 
and it is likely that the matter of build- 
ing cantonments on canvas camp. sites 
Wilk be brought up im connection with 
the expected effort to provide for train- 
ing more troops. 
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very 
and 
new 


_H. RAYMOND MADE 


SHIPPING CONTROLLER | 


President of Clyde ond Mallory | 


| where 


Lines to Expedite War Serv- 
ice of Vessels. 


Speciai to The New York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—H. H. Ray- 
mond, President of the Clyde and Mal- 
lory Lines, was selected today by the 
United States Shipping Board as Fed- 
éral Controller of Shipping. He will 
have offices in New York. He has been 
in the shipping business in New York 
for thirty-five years. 

Mr. Raymond, in a statement issued 
tonight, says: ‘‘ Will see to it that 
ships are not delayed in port, are turn- 
ed around quickly, loaded with cargo 
properly, and the incidental operations 
that go with the work. 

*“He will co-operate with 
and the navy whenever s 
with the Allies and primarily will be 
charged with expediting vessels and the 
loading of cargoes in the war service. 


the army 
possible, and 


nae wil ve charge of r sent} 
He will ha harge of our pres nty deaaly 
p 


organization in New 
to it the depar 
duct the 
manner. 
**In short, he 


and will 
business 


will to all intents and 
purpose be the operating: head of a 
large shipping organization controlling 
the requisitioned ships and the vessels 
owned by the Shipping Board, pooling 
and co-ordinating these facilities in co- 
operation with the Allies wherever such 
plan can be worked out efficiently. 

** Mr. Raymond will be clothed 
all requisite authority, and on que 
of policy he will be governed by the 
declarations of the Shipping Board and 
will report to the director of opera- 
tions," 


h as | 


more | 
atements, as to what had. been } 


suk ri nenace will de } . 4 ‘ ; 
ubmarine nrenace will * | Having failed. to achieve their full pur- 


| able 
} ments 


} nas been the utmost difficulty in getting 


| Staff. planned 
} brai- 


| United 
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newspiPers.’’ As regards these papers} 


he sajjs the old Tory press stands for} 


vested military interests and throws] 
blame: for anything wrong in the con-} 
duct of the war upon the Ministry. The} 
pacifist pr , he argues, has only one} 
object, and that is to overthrow Lloyd} 
George and reinstate Asquith. 
“What is the answer of the spokesmen | 
of the General Staff?’ he asks. ‘ While} 
the Government ask for another half-{ 
million men the champions of the Gen-} 
jeral Staff ask for another million and} 
a half) * * The idea that we are to} 
}put our minds and our consciences into} 
the hands of the military clique for ever | 
and ever was: tentatively accepted at the} 
outbreak of hostilities, but it was an| 
idea made in Germany, and we have hadi 
enough of it. This is a democratic) 
country, and: it is time: to look at the} 
matter in a democratic way. We want to} 
win this war. If the military experts, 
who have had unquestioned control fo1 
the last two years have not made good, 


” 


and show no) sign of making good,’ it is 
time they were changed.”’ . 
| 


Exonerates the Politicians. 


Mr. Fraser says it is. not the politi- 
cians who, ‘‘ contrive those wonderful 
|} military exploits which somehow end in 
| leaving. large numbers of-our men 
the hands of the enemy, although ‘ no- 
body is to blame.’ They do not take 
charge of the masses of men who are 
ealled. up.. They provide resources, and 
if the resounces are not well used we 
are entitled to turn to the men who are 
actually directing the war and call them 
to account.” Mr. Fraser remarks that 
the apologists of the Imperial General 
Staff blame the Government for not 
providing enough men and proceeds. 

‘| If we were so short of’ men, if our 
divisions were’ depleted, why did they 
inaugurate the «great Ypres offensive? 


pose. at. Ypres, the Imperial General 
a fresh battle at Cam- 
By that time they must on ‘their 
own showing have known that we were 
desperately short of men. They had be- 
fore them the wise and prudent example 
of General Pétain, who had devised a 
Policy of limited offensives in order to 
economize mian-power. They must also 
have known that the French General 
Staff looked. upon: our, reckless and 
wasteful methods with positive dismay. 
They attacked again,. and in the end 
they failed. Why? That is what we all 
want to know, ‘though I think I could 
furnish a fairly correct answer. No 
General, it appears, was in fault. The 
bigwigs are all exonerated, are given a 
fresh coat of whitewash, and in due 
course will doubtless be decarated 
more. 


ance 


Was Brench Assistance Spurned? 

“While on this subject I should like 
to direct attention to the inquiry of 
Major Davies, who asked in Parliament, 
“Were “French reinforcements near at 


hand which would have been placed at |-4 


our disposal if they had been asked 
for? I would go further and ask 
whether French help actually placed 
close at hand was coldly ignored and 
not utilized. The General Staff plead 
lack of men. Did they rebuff the 
French?” 

Turning to the question of man-power, 
Mr. Fraser says: i 

‘“‘A well planned and subtle attack is 
being made upon the Government.’ The 
country is being told that, because more} 
men are being called for, the Govern- 
ment are in some mysterious way to 
blame. That cock won’t fight. Put it 
to yourself. The General Staff admit 
900,000 casualties last year, (I quote 
from one of their spokesmen,) in under- 
takings which were mostly unproductive. | 
Having failed, they want to blame the 
Government. Did the Government plan 
the Ypres offensive and Cambrai, where 
the bulk of these casualties occurred? 
The point is not worth discussing; it 
speaks for itself.’’ / 


Bled White.” 
the latest on-} 
Fraser, have the! 
to appeal to labor; 
the Government: 
raising millions 


“* Nearly 


of 


The Country 
The 


slaveht, 


organizers 
says Mr 
effronte 
to join in attacking 
because they afe not 
more men for the front. 

“The statement is made,”’ he says, 
“that we have still 4,000,000 men of} 
military age in civil life." Is that true? 
Labor knows it is not. Look at our 
depleted towns; look at women every- 
doing men’s work, and then | 
yourself whether it is true. Con- 

the effect upon France and the 
States if the wanton allega-| 
tion that the Government are holding! 
back ‘4,000,000 men of military age’ 
is allowed to go unchallenged. 

‘-This campaign is being worked with ‘ 
the utmost dissimulation. Attempts are 
being made to obtain the ald of the 
French authorities. The French are 
told that we are keeping these men 
back, and that the right way to get 
them is to back up the present General 
Staff. These allegations have two great 
objects. The first is to cover up the 
mistakes of the General Staff by pre-| 
tending that they never had enough 
men. The secdénd is to mobilize foreign 
support for the General Staff by al- 
leging that millions more men will be 
forthcoming if the General Staff is 
backed up. . Yet labor knows, and Tj 
know, and the whole nation knows, 
that already this country has been ve 
bled white. 
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colossal 


ask 


sider 
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epres 
£450,000 me are now 
by way of reinforce- 
military age capable 
There 


utmos we 
to furnish 
of men of 


or taking “their place in the field. 


«ne 


tnis limited military service bill ac- 
cepted in some quarters, and yet these 
military madmen clamor for more men, 
and more and more yet again, to pour 
into the furnace. If every man now in 
the British Islands were massed on the 
front they would still cry for 


western 
more,” 
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Is “Thoroughly ‘Convincing 


The statement of Secretary 
Saker, made = | Sfonday hefore 
the Senate committee an Mili- 
fary Affgirs, ig a maniy. direct 


exposition of the work of ie War de+ 
pariment that will prove convincing 


| 


Secretary Baker does not Content 
himself with assertions, he produces 
the evidence. He shows that remark- 

: able progress has been made in arm-= 
ing the soldiers and that large num- 
bers of the Lewis gun, about which 
there has been so much controversy, 
have been ordered by the. Depart- 
ment. 3 


Although there are a milion men in 
the camps and ecantonments for whom. 


“shelter had to he afferded in a few 


and satisfactory. to every fair-minded , 


nan, Frank and ‘explicit, Secretary 


./ accempts to evade no responsi- | 


bility, to shift no. blame upon subordi- 
nates, to make no e€XCuses. 
He stands. firmly upon the record of 


the Department and produces — the , 


proofs to show that that record is an 
enviable one, a- record of splendid 
achievement of a hereulean task, thor- 
eouhly justifying the confidence that | 
has heen ptaced in him by the Presi- 
dent and completely demonstrating 
that there is no occasion for a. war 
cabinet to handie the military affairs 
of the nation. 

After reading the testimony of Sec- 
retary Baker, the charges made by 
Senator Chamberlain stand in a new 
light. ‘he Oregon senator should be 
classed pith Aaron Burr and as\seek- 
ing notoriety by sensational charges 
that are not susceptible of proof. 

We have had enough and more than 
‘enough of the fault finding and petty 
Complaints of such men as Chamber- 
Jain and Bryan and of Roosevelt. The 
‘senator from Oregon has created a 
sensation by charges that- were not 
fiased upon facts-and which as head 
of the Senate committee on Military 
Affairs, he should have known were 
neither just or fair. Bryan is begin- 
ning to see the light, while Roosevelt, 
doubtless imbued with patriotism as he 
{s, has the same complaint that af- 
flicts Bryan—he talks too much and 
without sufficient foundation. He has 
seized the present occasion to consult 
with Chamberlain and other dis- 
egruntled men, in an effort against the 
administration, an. effort that will fail 
because it is not justified by the facts. 

Bryan, as all know, is a great man 
io talk, and instead of talking on the 
one grea ut vital question now before the 
gpuntry, he is endeavoring to™Kkeep the 
dountr y in a ferment by talking about 
suffrage for women and prohibition 
and urging legislation along these lines 
by states and Congress, instead of as- 
sisting in keeping the attention of the 
people upon. the all-important prob- 
iem¢ of the war. 

As one reads the lucid statement 
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months, these men have been fed as 
“never an army was fed before, and 
have been supplied with warm cloth- 
ing. The winter has been an ex- 
tremely rigorous one, beyond all pre- | 
cedent,-and@ the cold has penetrated to 
the. warmer south as never ee 
"“hink.of.. the extraordinary weather 
conditions with cold snow storms 


“*lorida and the thermometer at 50 be- 
low zero in Maine and parts of New 
lingand, such weather as has not been 
known in the memory of man. But 
the men have nevertheless been cared 
for in a manner beyond reproach. 

; That there have been instances ott 
neglect ‘Secretary Baker believes but 


they have been few and far between, 
numbering, he thinks but 18 out of a 
;million men, What well planned and 
organized institution is there that can 
show-so small a_ percentage? And 
when such instances have occurred | 
they haye been promptly investigated | 
and the persons at fault have heen | 
punished. Nor has Secretary Baker | 
stopped at dismissal from the service. | 
In the case of two physicians who have 

offended he is even now recommending 
further punishment. 

Durning to the complaints that have 
been made of inefficiency along strict- 
ly military lines Secretary Baker dem- 
onstrates that all important military 
steps have been taken only with the 
approbation of General Pershing and | 
the other high military chiefs. The | 
department has acted on the best | 
Military advice available and Secre- | 
tary Baker welcomes any inquiry as to | 
their wisdom. | 

As one reads the statement made 
by Secretary Baker there comes new 
knowledge of the immensity of the 
task of preparing an unprepared 
country for war; there comes a 
preater realization of the herculean 
efforts that have been made without 
the blazoning of trumpets or the én- 
deavor for publicity. 

The same talk that has been made 
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nade by Secretary Baker, he cannot | 


fail to be impressed by the extra- 
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ordinary achieyements of the War de- | 


| partment. Hany in this year there }) WOVAVS “a “L 


will be a halfymillion men in France 
| ready for the trenches, and a million 
io a million and a half more will be 
ready ‘tor ‘transportation across the | 
Atlantic cabsing the veED i 
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Mr. Baker Says Something. 

Who can now say the/Senate committee’s 
inquiry into the conduct/of the war has been 
barren of results? It has shaken Secretary 
Baker out of his shell of reticence and forced 
him to make the first/clear, comprehensive 
statement of what his department has ac- 
complished since ouf/ country entered the 
war. The information which is at last made 
available to the public is largely reassuring. 
It tends to refute the sweeping conclusion of 
Senator Chamberlain that the military estab- 
lishment has broken down, though it indi- 
rectly sustains co of the counts in his in- 
dictment alleging serious delays due to lack 
of foresight and fajlure to realize the magni- 
tude of the task. JAs to the general achieve- 
ments of the War Department during the 
past nine months, which bulk so large in the 
imagination when set§forth in this cumula- 
tive manner, it may said that considering 
the immense resourcés of the country they 
have been no greater than had been ex- 
pected, with the exéeption that the public 
Was scarcely preparéd to hear that the huge 
army in the training camps is now ready to 
go to the front. Thi§ assertion implies ample 
equipment of arms/and ammunition in addi- 
tion to physical fitness and military qualifica- 
tions. A considerable portion of Mr. Baker’s 
statement is devoted to advance notices and 
there will be genfral and sincere hope for 
their early fulfillngent. 

The purpose ofthe Senate inquiry, prop- 
erly enough, has§heen not to discover how 
many things in the conduct of the war we 
may congratulate ourselves upon and -boast 
about, but to dis@lose any serious defects in 
plan and executi and have them remedied 
/vithout delay. t has uncovered some de- 
ficiencies, and ag shown by yesterday's ex- 
perience has ind&ced Mr. Baker to make a 
wholesome depafture from his policy of 
keeping the people in the dark regarding 


1 


‘things they vhavp a right to know. Mr. 


Baker evidently fis learning the advantage 
of co-operating With the legislative branch 
of the governmeyjt, The infusion of ginger 
in his statement, jhere and there; has a wel- 
come, flavor. Thq public will be glad to find 
there is a little nlore ginger in his composi- 
tion than it had imagined. Now let Mr. 
Baker keep up the pace he has outlined and 
all will be well. 
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Is Thoroughly Convincing 


The statement af Secretary 
Saker, made Monday before 
the Senate comunithes on Mili- 
{ary Affairs, is a maniy. direct 

? . 7 
exposition of the work of the War de+ 
partment that will” prove Convineing 
And satisfactory to every fair-minded 
aman, Frank and explicit, Secretary 


- aitempts to evade no responsi- 
bility, to shift no blame upon subordi- 
nates, to make no excuses. 

He stands firmly upon the record of 
the Department and produces _ the 
proofs to show that that record is an 
enviable one, a record’ of splendid 
achievement of a hereulean task, thor 
ouhly justifying: the confidence. that 
has been placed in him by the Presi- 
dent and completely demonstrating 
that there is no occasion for a. war 
cabinet to handle the military affairs 
of the nation. 

After reading the testimony of Sec- 
retary Baker, the charges made by 
Senator Chamberlain stand in a new 


light. ‘Che Oregon senator should be | 


classed jgith Aaron Burr and as\seek- 
ing notoriety by sensational charges 
that are not susceptible of proof. 

We have had enough and more than 
enough of the fault finding and petty 
complaints of such men as Chamber- 
lain and Bryan and: of Roosevelt. The 
senator from Oregon has created a 
sensation by charges» that. were not 
based upon facts-and which as head 
of the Senate committee on Military 
Affairs, he should have known were 
neither just or fair. Bryan is begin- 
ning to see the light, while Roosevelt, 
doubtless imbued with patriotism as he 
{s, has the same complaint that af- 
flicts Bryan—he talks too much and 
without sufficient foundation. He has 
seized the present occasion to consult 


with Chamberlain and other dis- 
eruntied men, in an effort against the } 


administration, an. effort that will fail 
because it is not justified by the facts. 

Bryan, as all know, is a great man 
to talk, and instead of talking on the 
one great vital question now before the 
sountry, he is endeavoring’ to™Keep the 
sountry in a ferment by talking about 
suffrage for women and prohibition 
and urging legislation along these lines 
by states and Congress, instead of as- 
sisting in keeping the attention of the 
people upon the all-important prob- 
em/ of the war. 

As one reads the lucia statement 
made by Secretary Baker, he cannot 
fail to be impressed by the. extra- 
ordinary achievements of the War de- 
partment. Hany in this year there 
will be a half»million men in France 
ready for the trenches, and a million 
io a million and a half more will be 
ready’ ‘tor transportation across the 
Atlantic during the year. And this 
frony ay start that was practically neg- 
ligible.. No natign has ever made so 
great a preparation for*war in:so ‘prief 
a period. Thanks to the Splendid ser- 

| vice of the navy hundreds of thou- 
| sands of men have been transported 
\ to France Without a casualty. 


“orida and the thermometer at 50 be- 


‘Ingand, such weather as has not been 
| known in the inemory of man. But 
\ the men have 


| for in a manner beyond reproach. | 


; neglect =Secretary Baker believés put 
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“never an army was fed before, and } 


f numbering, he thinks but 18 out of a 
; Million men. What well planned and 
i organized institution is there that can 
| show-so small a_ percentage? And 


Secretary Baker does not content 
Himself with assertions, he produces 
the evidence. He shows that remark- 
able progress has been made in arm-= 
ing the soldiers and that large num- 
bers of the Lewis sun, about which 
there has been so much Se em 
have been ordered by the Depart: | 
ment. ‘ 

Although there are a million men in| 
the camps and ecantonments for whom 
Shelter had to he afferded in a few 
months, these men have been fed as 
have been supplied with warm cloth- 
ing. ‘The winter has been an ex- 
fremely rigorous one, beyond all pre- | 
‘edent,-and@ the cold has penetrated to | 
tne warmer south as never hefore. } 


“hink of. the extraordinary weather ! 
conditions with cold snow storms in| 


low zero in Maine and parts of New 


nevertheless been cared 


That there have been instances of 


they have been few and far between, 


when such instances have oecurred 
they haye been promptly investigated 
and the persons at fault have heen 
punished. Nor has Secretary Baker 


| stopped at dismissal from the service. 


In the case of two physicians who hase 


_offended he is even now recommending 


further punishment. 
Turning to the complaints that have 
been made of inefficiency along strict- 


} ly military lines Secretary Baker dem- 


onstrates that all important military 
steps have been taken only with the 
approbation of General Pershing and 


; the other high military chiefs. The} 


department has acted on the best | 


I by 
i 


the statement of the Secretary of War 
| without feeling that not only has the 


lit insa@ manner to deserve the com- 


| pectations and has achieved miracles. | 


i facts..-thesceountry..will_ be .satis- 


military advice available and Secre- 
tary Baker welcomes any inquiry as to 
their wisdom. | 

As one reads the statement made 
by Secretary Baker there comes new 
knowledge of the immensity of the 
task of preparing an unprepared | 
there comes 2&2} 


country for war; 
greater realization of the herculean 
efforts that have been made without! 
the blazoning of trumpets or the eéen- 
deavor for publicity. 

The same talk that has been made 
about Secretary Baker was made about 
Secretary Daniels but when Congress ! 
undertook to mvestigaté the affairs of 
the Navy not a single flaw could be} 
found and Secretary Daniels stands | 
first and foremost as the greatest or- 
ganizer the navy has ever had and the 
most able and efficient Se 

And no fair- minded man can read 


sretary. } 


War Department met the extraordi- 
nary strain that has been placed upon 


mendation of the country but also 
shat it has far surpassed all fair ex- 

The country has now been told the 
exact facts, which have hitherte been 
kept secret in the belief. that such was 
the proper policy and it is a policy 
that. is urged by all. military men. 
And with the exposition of the 


fied. It may be that ‘the agita- 
ors and. political enemies of the ad- 
ministration will not be satisfied, but 
their eriticisms of the War Depart- 
ment have been fairly met and utterly 
refuted and the people of the United 
States know that the War Department 
has proven its thorough competency 
in dealing with its extraordinary task, 
gus as the Navy Department has dem- 
onstrated its wenderful efficiency. 


Thinking people should realize and 
they, are beginning to realize that this 
war is the greatest struggle for hu- 
man liberty and for the rights of the 
people that has ever existed since the 
Creation. Its immensity is beyond 
proper comprehension and its difficul- 
ties legion. A peaceful country is 
thrust inte this maelstrom of war. 
The wonder is that we are meeting its 
demands so well. 


——— —-- a -- 
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Mr. Baker Says something. 
Who can now say the/Senate committee’s 
inquiry into the conduct/ of the war has been 


barren of results? It has shaken Secretary | 


Baker out of his shell of reticence and forced 
him to make the first/clear, comprehensive 
statement of what hig department has ac- 
complished since ouf) country entered the 
war. The information which is at last made 
available to the public is largely reassuring. 
It tends to refute the sweeping conclusion of 
Senator Chamberlain that the military estab- 
lishment has broken down, though it indi- 
rectly sustains some of the counts in his in- 
dictment alleging serious delays due to lack 
of foresight and fajlure to realize the magni- 
tude of the task. JAs to the general achieve- 
ments of the War Department during the 
past nine months, which bulk so large in the 
imagination when set§forth in this cumula- 
tive manner, it may be said that considering 
the immense cece of the country they 
have been no greater than had been ex- 
pected, with the exéeption that the public 
Was searcely Baie 8 to hear that the huge 
army in the training camps is now ready to 
go to the front, Thi§ assertion implies ample 
equipment of armsfand ammunition in addi- 
tion to physical fitness and military qualifica- 
tions. A considerable portion of Mr. Baker’s 
statement is devot@d to advance notices and 
there will be geng@ral and sincere hope for 
their early fulfillngent. 

The purpose of*the Senate inquiry, prop- 
erly enough, hasbeen not to discover how 
many things in e conduct of the war we 
may congratulatef ourselves upon and -boast 
about, but to disélose any serious defects in 
plan and executigm and have them remedied 
vithout delay. t has uncovered some de- 
ficiencies, and ag# shown by yesterday’s ex- 
perience has indgced Mr. Baker to make a 
wholesome depafture from his policy of 
keeping the people in the dark regarding 
things they vhave a right to know. Mr. 
Baker evidently fis learning the advantage 
of co-operating With the legislative branch 
of the governmeyft. The infusion of ginger 
in his statement, jhere and there, has a wel- 
come fiavor. Thq public will be glad to find 
there is a little mlore ginger in his composi- 
tion than it had imagined. Now let Mr. 
Baker keep up the pace he has outlined and 
all will be well. 


if ce we Pxmstiente are willing to make. | 


o his ‘conelusion. leads all argument. To this conclusion point | 


‘To this conélusion came, on yesterday, the strong defense 


( etary Baker against the criticisms of the fearful. Our goal | 


, decisive poe that will one the war by midsummer, 


s tion. That et is aitainable. if we gird ourselves in Rann 


; supplies, ships and sacrifice. And the staunchest of these is | 
erifice, Manhood mobilization and individual saving—ot | 

time. and of money—these inearnate that sacrifice. This is| 

the t ught we have sought to develop in this series of articles. Ki 


sume this sacrifice . fortheoming. Assume the months alll 


ed, the navy in its new might pursuing the submarine to the very | 
ww of Helgoland, citizen-soldiers by the thousand in mines and | 
rds and on farms. Assume some bloody battle of the Somme | 
re y fought and our troops seasoned for the task before them. | 
re will be, fora season, the silence of the censorship and men w il, 
r that all the new armies—a million, two million men—are | 
sed for the great offensive. Then, of a sudden, the curtain w uy 
raised anid we shall witness scenes that will exalt the soul of every | 
r ‘ican. Ten thousand guns will be roaring the mighty chorus of, 
-world-freedom. Ten thousand planes will rain from darkened | 
destruction on the foes of humanity. Along a line of fifty | | 
perhaps “the flags of America will wave as half-a-million men; 
h on to victory. One day the news will be terse and brief—of 
ches stormed, of prisoners captured, of vantage-points eained. | 
then as the great, last offensive shall be taken up and British 


nks and French shall advance with our own, we shall have a daily / 
ie | 


on. cle of immortal deeds. 
at Metz is under fire. 


One day, perhaps, the news will be) 


De ae dead on the field of adoe. 
ers will come forth to rejoice and cheers will rise as tears | | 
The end will be at hand and from every land will come || 


But even then, weeping | 


me acclaim—A merican arms have won the war, American boys | 
bound the Hohenzoliern Hound. And millions then will square | 
shoulders i in new pride and ge pons will bow in ms 


SAREE fight, will gi ye their heroines to the nation. ie And | | 
andiall who have saved—all who have foregone | 
that a soldier may not 
ext after those to 


glow today. 


e raised’ the state’s sure shield and its quarterings are sol- / 


tion at an end, the army supplied, the emergency-fleet com- ||| 


The next, it may be that Zeebrugge aie 


, too, will yBleace their thousands for the great day 
: the kitchens, where wives and mothers have fought their j, 


of these shall be a mockery ane a 7 Hieeie: oui “will be tanghs, 
even as they venerate the brave, to avoid the pestilence, of the} 


cowardly. i | 


All that is written here and 
much that now seems impossible can easily be attained, and, by the 


This is no dream, no empty hope. 


grace of God, will be attained, if America but measures to the de- 
Manhood mobiliza. | 
tion will build us ships that can laugh at submarines. Manhood) 


| mobilization can mine us coal that will make blasts where embers| 


mands of the sacrifice our government invokes. 


Manhood mobilization can wring from American acres | 


crops that will feed the world. Sacrifice will assure enough for ull, | 
though we number the Belgians, the French, the Italians and the. 
British as our own. Nothing except the power of God can stay a 
nation of a hundred million people if they be united in service and in 
sacrifice. In eighteen months, we can win a century of peace for 


our children—a veritable aeon of goodwill for the sufferers of earth, 
With 1919 will be placed in history this nervous year of effort, 


The glory of the coming great offensive will take its form from the) 


/ smoke of present-day effort. 


i days will be remembered when all of us are dust. 


Every happening of these tremendons 
Men will under 
stand that their sires could not fight, as one, on the fields of Franee, | 
and they will search, in another generation, the payrolls of our mills 
and factories, the faded letters of our dusty treasuries, the files of 
our papers and the rosters of our patriotic societies for the names. 


| 


of citizen-soldiers. God help us if our children find not our namie 


s 
| among those who served! For though some may have done what a 
called great ceeds in the days before the war, and though some way! 
| wax famous and wealthy after the war, little that afy man of this day 
has done..will-count except as it goes to win this war. All else will 
Naught else will be esteemed | 
The slightest act of sacrifice will he a badge 
_of honor; the brave, unthinking deeds of self-forgetfulness will be| 
a heritage our children will cherish above wealth or ancient hlood!| 


! . rd . . 
be forgiven if now we quit us like men. 
if we shirk as slackers. 


To do nothing in this war is to.sign the confession of one’s eternal 
infamy. | 

And this, the opinion of men, is the lesser disgrace. The con-| 
| science of the slacker and the coward will be his accuser when the | 
Fail| 
‘now in the full measure of the sacrifice your heart suggests and you! 


| thoughtless may forget and the generous may strive to forgive. 


| dare aod read history, 


Stand back now from any servige you can, 
i; render and you are party to the dishonor of every woman a speedy, 


conclusion of the war will save. Put self above country and the | 


darkness of the blimd and the impotence of the cripple are ixpon | 
you. Listen to the voice of your own greed and the silver you gather | 
from other men’s woe is the price of a Judas. 


ee 1 

Pe Rete eee | 
When SzcrETARY oF War BAKER was! 
under fire before the senate cominitons 
|inyestigation, what made some of its | 
members warmer in the collar than any- | 


| thing else was the secretary’s coolness. 
Ie Se 


me ae eae nl 
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er Tribunal Deci- 
yns; Other Opinions. 


ishington,’ Jan. 28—The United 
4s Supreme Court handed down 
imber of important decisions to- 


fy declining to grant a rehearing 
their case and ordering the man- 
te issued at once, it refused to 
slay further the carrying out of the 
entences imposed by a lower court 
m Emma Goldman and Alexander 


Berkman, convicted in New York of 


conspiring to violate the draft law. 
The court sustained their convictions 
on Jan. 14 and sentenced each to 
serve two years and pay a fine of 
$10,000. 
EARLY OPINION ASIKED. 

The. court was asked to give an 
early opinion in the suit of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
involving an interpretation of the in- 
terstate commerce commission order 
which fixes the basis of pay for ex- 
change of services between railroads 
and telegraph companies. In the 
lower court the Western Union was 
yestrained from violating a contract 
made with the Baltimore and Ohio 
fn 1887 providing for the use of the 
railroad company’s right of way by 
the telegraph company’s lines and for 
the exchange of services between 
them. The telegraph company re- 
fused to transmit messages on the 
agreed terms, claiming the commis- 
sion’s order interfered. ; 


ON CHINESE QUESTION. 

The court held that the Secretary of 
Labor has no jurisdiction to arrest 
and deport Chinese aliens on the sole 
grounds that they are found in this 
country in violation of the Chinese 
exclusion law, but that deportation 
ean only be ordered by the United 
States commissioner or a district 
eourt. 

: Decrees denying the right of the 
supreme lodge, Knights of Pythias, 


to increase assessments on insurance’ 


of the ‘‘endowment class’ under its 
by-laws as amended in 1888 were set 
aside. 

The Northern Ohio Traction and 
Light Company won in ouster pro- 
ceedings brought by the commission- 
ers of Stark County, Ohio, to compel 
the removal of tracks from a. high- 
way connecting Massillon and Can- 
ton. 

Federal court decrees holding that 
in granting school sections to Utah 
the government did not reserve min- 
eral lands were set aside. 

The court agreed to expedite the 
appeal on proceedings brought by 
the Associated Press to prevent the 
pirating of news by the International 
News Service. The court fixed April 
15 for hearing arguments. 

fa 


BRITISH CASUALTIES SLUMP 
FIFTY PER CENT IN WEEK 


London, Jan. 28.—British casualties 
during the week ending today were 
8,588, divided as follows: 

Killed or died of wounds—Officers, 
25; men, 1,714. 

Wounded or missing—Officers, 128; 
men, 6,721. 

--[These figures represent -the virtual 
cutting in half of British easuaities as 
‘compared with revious week 
17,043 were reported. Two we 
the high total of 24,979 w: 


figures were 18,998. 
e that 9,951.) ; 
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There is a full page ‘of ‘Married Life” in colors every Sunday 
in the Herald. 
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PRISON FOR TWO PAISLEYS; 
APPEAL IS TURNED DOWN 


Criminal Court action in sentencing 
Oliver F. Paisley and James T. Pais- 
ley, private bankers, to three years in | 
the penitentiary and fining each $1,400 
for accepting deposits while their in- 
stitutions were insolvent, was af. 
firmed yesterday by the Appellate 
Court. 

The jury’s sentence of one year in 
the penitentiary for William H. Pais- | 
ley, the father, was reversed on the | 
ground that the statute demanded he | 
be fined $1,400 with an added term of | 
imprisonment if the court or jury saw 
fit 


The Paisley institutions were the 
North Shore Savings Bank, Summer- 
dale Savings Bank and the Grace 
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City Ears Most Acute. 


Popular Science Monthly—Our r>- 
cruiting officers have made an inter- 
esting discovery in gauging the rela- 
tive fitness of city and country boys 
for service in the army and navy. 
City boys have better ears. 

From the Washington records of 
the marine corps comes the assertion 
that only one boy in five recruited in 
quiet neighborhoods has the acuteness 
of hearing possessed by the average 
dweller in a noisy town. The rejec- 
tions on the ground of defective hear- 
ing were in the ratio of five to one 
in favor of ‘‘city ears.” 

The surgeons and scientists assume 
that the quiet of country dis.ricts 
tends to weaken, through disuse, the 
nerves in the ear, while the constan 
clamor of the city really keeps the 


aural nerves responsive. 


_ Snubbed=by Garbage Collector, - 
Ohio State Journal—The garbage man 
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New York, Jan, 
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| SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 


Secretary Baxer’s statement before the . 
Senate committee on military affairs sup- 


. i 3 
ports Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s idea that / 


something or somebody has fallen down. 

But that something was not the War De- 

partment. One begins to have more than 
_ a suspicion that it is Senator CHAMBERLAIN 
and that the fall is even harder than has 
heretofore appeared. 

Secretary Baker frankly admits that 
mistakes have been made. But he rightly 
objects to the mistakes being paraded as 
typical of the department’s whole pro- 
cedure. His greatest mistake appears, to 
have been the habit of looking to the al-~ 
lies to learn the most effective aid this 
country could give rather than to con- 
gressional and editorial sources. While 
the critics were talking about co-ordinat- 
ing he was co-ordinating. He was doing 
everything he could to give the allies what 
they wanted. 

This point is worth keeping in mind. 
While divers unofficial persons have been 
going abroad and coming back to tell us 
what the allies want most of'all, the al- 
' lies’ official representatives have been tell- 
ing Washington directly what they want. 
They wanted tonnage saved by all means. 
They recognized that tonnage would win 
the war. To help save it they proposed to 
furnish all the American troops sent 
abroad for a certain time with all the artil- 
lery and machine guns they needed. 
They expressly declared their ability 
to do this without hampering - themselves 
in any way. They made the proposition 
themselves. They again approved it at 
the recent meeting of the war conference 
| abroad. 

“T say to you gentlemen,” said Secre- 
tary BaxkeEk, “that Marshal Jorrre and his 
associates, General BrinceE and all his as- 
sociates of Great. Britain, in fact, all per- 
sons of commission that have come to this 
country with any knowledge of conditions, 
bring me the confident and positive assur- 
ance that we are not only not taking from 
England and France what they need but 


> yh 


P -' 


saving ponies and making 


are helping their industrial processes and 


all the rhetorical outbursts about “France 
bled white” and having to strain to furnish 
American soldiers with machine guns? Or 
the tears shed about the imposition on 
Great Britain? Secretary BAKER might 
have gone further than he did. He might 
have stated that when Viscount READING 
was in this country he suggested to the 
American government that England would 
be glad to furnish shoes, clothing and other 
equipments to American soldiers and could 
do so without interfering with her own 
necessities. He did exactly that. 

The decision to modify the British En- 
field for American use was made on the 
advice of competent military experts, 
Kuun, PersHinc and Crozier among them. 
Gentlemen who have rightly been demand- 
ing that experts decide military matters 
had their wish gratified there. Nor is: 
there any real indication that American 
preparation or efficiency has been really 
retarded by the decision. There/is plain 
testimony to the effect that American 
troops will be armed with a better rifle 


‘than even the British. Secretary BAKER 


does not insist. that the question was de- 
cided infallibly. But he» declares that 
every man sent, or to be sent, to Europe is 
guaranteed a modern rifle and that every 
man in this country entitled to Cay. a 
rifle now has one. 

» As to machine guns, Secretary BAKER 
adds pertinent information. The agree- 
ment with the allies shows how the de- 
mand for an immediate supply was met. 
At home, immediately after the satisfac- 
tory navy test of the Lewis gun, the War 
Department placed an order for that 
weapon. Orders have been placed for all 
the Lewis guns that could be supplied. 
But Persuine and his aids are quite con- 
tent with the light and heavy French ma- 
chine guns. They want the Lewis weapon 
only for aircraft purposes. Lewis guns 
are now being manufactured as fast as 
possible, and the company has been en- 
couraged to expand its plant. The short- 
age of machine guns at training camps 
is, of course, admitted, but this has at 
fossa been partially remedied. 

The statement that General- Woop was 
among the military experts who advised 
that a large force be called out, even 
though it was known there was no com- 
plete equipment for it at the time, is also 
extremely in point. 
the Secretary from responsibility for the 


final decision or for any. errors of omis-. 


“sion and commission, But it emphasizes. 


It does not absolve. 


would learn to live together, and. that 
would be valuable as a preliminary. As to- 
the health conditions at those camps the 
Secretary showed that every effort was 
being made to remedy the errors lately 
revealed. . 

So much for the answer to criticism— 
much of which is shown to have been, per- 
haps, a trifle hasty. Now for the con- 
structive side. What is the picture that . 
we get of what America is really doing 
from the Secretary’s statement? It is that, 
of a department going to the authorities 
who ought to know what is needed and 
doing everything possible to fill their de- © 
mands. It shows it adopting allied sug- 
gestions to save tonnage that men and 
other supplies may have the space. It 
shows it sending troops to France as fast 
as it can, in response to the allied demand. 
It shows it co-ordinating its activities to 
fit in with the general military plans. 

Much was made of Secretary BaKer’s 
alleged “smug complacency” when on the 
stand before. No doubt the Secretary dis- 
liked to say some of the things he has 
been forced into saying. No doubt this 
reticence, proper under the circumstances, 
appeared like complacency to some ob- 
servers. But no such impression: can be 
gotten from this latest statement. It is 
that of a conscientious official, who has 
been doing his best, who realizes the 
seriousness of his task, and who has noth-. 
ing to conceal from the American public 
except that which might be of aid to the 
enemy. 


NO NAGGING BRIGADE! 

Fair criticism is always in order. But there 
are plenty of evidences that the public will not 
view with favor the formation of a brigade de- 
voted to nagging the administration. 

Recently in the Senate ‘Senator Mryrrs of 
Montana protested against this sort of activity. 
Senator Borau, in an address out of the Senate, 
has just added his appeal for-a fair attitude to- 
ward Congress and the whole administration. “TI 
beg you to remember,” he told his audience in 
Baltimore, “that the process of transformation ' 
is a big one, and in order for no mistakes to have 
been made the administration would have had to 
be divine.” 

THEODORE N. Valu, a gentleman with no small 
reputation for business acumen, also chairman of» 
the League for National Unity, also protests 
against nagging the administration. “Ihe pub-- 
lie should not be too critical or expect too much 
too quickly,” he says. There is not much eyi- 
dence that.the publie is, but-still there-are- many 
to whom the advice will not come amiss. 


The chronic nagger, the faultfinder, may 


think he is a critic, but he isn’t. He is a national ? 


‘nuisance, a cumberer of the ground, and the 


‘P greatest aid he can render the country at this 


juncture is to pick a large, commodious hole, de- 
seend into it and then pull the hole in too 


Te 


: beth a Siete consideration. 
situation which demands the 


as opinion seems to coincide 


a 


with the L that it will’ do the community the 
most good in saloons. which in more than half’ 
the states of the Union are not allowed exist- 
ence a 


it argument, which would not fool any- 
rho did not wish to be fooled, was 


ing cooler of children to work too early; now 
1 re, Sick of idleness, have left their 
a while but forever. The schools 
n this week, but these pupils are 


e educational lockout has in their 


_ Whether the saloons and cabarets 
‘go on is a matter of importance to 


( demic concern only; Se peaibittty 
centers uowhere ; nobody is directly out of pocket, 
ie) nobody cares, _ Heads the breweries win, tails 
the children lose. The school board blames Gar- 
FIELD ani D blames the weather; and 
everybody joins’ in blaming the interstate com- 
mission and the governmental lack of 
foresight. ‘Meanwhile, elbows may be hoisted 
without in rruption ané@ song and dance go on 
merrily, and. only a few thousand little human 
bricks upo 1 which the city’s strength in the fu- 
ture might have been built get kicked out of place 
permanently. 3 

The blame does not rest on the government, or 
GARFIELD, or Mayor THoMPsoN, or the school 
board. ‘Tt rests on us, parents and citizens, who 
think nothing matters if we cannot calculate its 
loss in | dollars and cents. 
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Our guess is that the professional distorters 
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wuld immediately become if not 
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e in ra-state pass” is” even corica: 


certain Mississippi Pilyoed. was said 
ear with the -announcement: 
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Many interesting communications come! to ae 
Herald without the names of the writers. The 
fact that they are anonymous prevents their con- 
sideration and publication. It is not necessary 
that names be published, but they must be fur- 
nished to the Herald as an evidence of good faith. 
T. R. in Washington. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 25.—To the Editor: I note 
by the papers that “Teddy the Terrible” has ap- 
peared in Washington for the purpose, he says, 
of speeding up things. ‘Throwing a monkey 


wrench into a cog wheel when it is running is 


@ new way of speeding up things. Teddy should 
brush away that bee that is still buzzing around 
his head. He should bury the political hatchet 
and lay aside his hammer, for the present at 
least, work in harmony with the President, and 
help to win the war with the rest of us. ° 

Teddy’s principal knock is about the unpre- 
paredness of the country. Yet he himself was 
President for nearly eight years and Mr. Taft, 
who was supposed to carry out Teddy’s plans 
and ideas, held the office four years. Neither of 
them has any great amount of preparedness to 
his credit. 

If Roosevelt had started preparedness during 

his administration, if he had advocated advancing 
Soldiers’ pay from $15 to $30 per month, estab- 
lished recruiting stations throughout the coun- 
try, established munitions factories and paid some 
attention to the navy, the country would have 
been well prepared when the war broke out. It 
would Wave been accomplished without any great 
interruption of other industries and for about 
half what it is costing now. 
. But Teddy's sight seems to be all hind-sight. 
Germany, they say, was preparing forty years 
for this war, and it seems ridiculous to be finding 
fault with Wilson for the country’s unprepared- 
ness when he has only been in office a little over 
four years. It is hard to understand how Mr. 
Roosevelt can have the effrontery to talk about 
preparedness after his perfect indifference to it 
during his administration. 

We business men have given our sons to the 
war. We are willing to pay the govern:nent in 
the way of taxes half of our profits, if necessary. 
We have been asked to do without wheat bread, 
without meat, without coal, to buy. Liberty bonds, 
patronize the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus and numerous other thing; 
of this sort in’ the interest of the government fcr 
the purpose of winning the war. We have an- 
swered every call without a murmur and bowed 
our heads in obedience to any order or any call 
that has been made upon us. 

Republicans and Democrats, outside of poli- 
ticians, are a unit for one purpose, namely: the 
winning of the war, and it is disgusting to read 
that those who are supposed to be our leading 
men in Washington are squabbling and appa: 
ently obstructing instead of helping. 8 

I think the President is right in opposing a 
war cabinet, for the more cabinets we have, the 
more red tape there is to go through with anw 
the harder it is to get things done. The very 
fact that the German government has no red 
tape to contend with is the reason that it is so 
hard to whip. 

It may appear silly to some of your readers 
for a private citizen like myself to bother his 
head about such matters, but,then, business men 
of the country are the ones that are being called 
upon to pay the bills and I believe. they showid 
raise their voices in opposition to what seems to 
be nothing more than a political squabble and 
an unnecessary waste. Let us all hurrah for our 
President and help and encourage him all we 
ean in every way. Leave politics out of the game 
until the war is won. © ParTrRick CUDAHY. 


Cost of Milk. 


Elgin, Ill., Jan. 23—To the Editor: In this 
vicinity about 80 per cent of the farms are in the 
hands of renters. As rent they pay one-half of all 
the milk produced.” Consequently, it makes no 


difference what price the government may set on © 


milk; 80 per cent of the producers will get half 
that price. 

Bear in mind that the producer pays for all 
the help and all the feed. The farmer on his own 


fe ™m would certainly HE ai ae a nice 8 proceed 


ofive, Chieaper fil: ander act of eral 3, 
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if he got all the price set by the government. 
Owners of farms know that they cannot raise the 
rent any more, so the only alternative is to raise 
the price of milk, thereby increasing the rent’ 
without further taxing the, renter, but stmply 
passing it up to the public to pay. 

Ninety per cent of the butter in Wisconsin is 
made in co-operative factories, owned by the 
farmers, who sell milk to themselves and manu~ 
facture butter from it. I know that these fac- 
tories pay from 12 to 50 per cent dividends on the 
costs of factories. Feed, help and land are as 
high in Wisconsin as they are in Illinois. ‘Why 
can the Wisconsin farmers produce milk so much 
cheaper than the Illinois man claims he can? 

W. L. Hynus, 


A Prophecy. 

Chicago, Jan. 26.—To the Editor: On Aug. 30, 
1864, a convention of Democrats pretending to 
favor a vigorous prosecution of the war for the 
Union denounced the war measures of President 
Lincoln as a failure, Less than eight months 
afterward Lincoln’s measures were triumphant. 

I was in Chicago on the 9th day of April, 1866, 
when Lee surrendered to Grant, and five days 
afterward, when the news came of the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. I well remember see- 
ing painted in large letters on sidewalks and 
other public places these significant words: 

“Wanted—Information of the present where- 
abouts of the men who in convention assembled. 
in the City of Chicago on Aug. 30, 1864, declared 
the war for the Union a failure and incited the 
assassination of the President they denounced.” 

I. prophesy the same oblivion for the poli- 
ticians who are now opposing the war measures 

of President Wilson upon the pretense that they 
are not vigorous enough to suit them. ' 
Francis M. TrIssan, 


Patriotism and Protest. 


Chicago, Jan. 23.-—To the Editor: The Her-~ 
ALD is all that “Fair and Square” imply. Such 
well balanced editorials as ‘The Benefit of the 
Doubt” and your attitude on the Garfield order 
are especially deserving of praise, 

Patriotism which is “all there” when it means 
no sacrifices, but brings forth such protests, such 
vitriolic criticism as did this “closing” order, is 
poor patriotism indeed, 

Whether our coal situation might have been 
avoided is a question and /secondary to the fact 
that the situation was before us, and, conse- 
quently, imperative that drastic measures be 
taken to remedy the evil. 

It is about time our “protesters” awoke to the 
realization that our first business is that of win- 
ning the war; of the necessity of bending all our 
efforts to an early and successful termination of 
this conflict, no matter what the cost. 

BE. Brown. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

If you fail to receive your copy of the Herald as 
promptly as you have in the past, please do not think 
it has been lost or was not sent on time. Remember that 
the railroads are engaged with the urgent movement of 
troops and their supplies; that there is unusual pressure 
in .various parts of the country for food and fuel; that 
the railroads have more business than they can handle 
promptly. For that reason many trains are late. The 
Herald has increased its mailing equipment and is co- 
operating in every way with the Postoffice Department 
to expedite delivery. Even so, delays are inevitable 
because of the enormous demands upon the railroads and 
the withdrawal of men from ma nes of work... 
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WEATHER 
Oakland and Vi- 
cinity — Fair to- 
day and ‘Tues- 
flay; moderate 
westerly winds. 
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900,000 IN FRANCE: 
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IN CONTROL 
UF MARKE! 


One Official ‘Is $ Slated for Dis- 
missal As Result of Disclos- 
ures Made at the Capital 


COPY OF FEDERAL 
"COMPLAINT I$ MADE 


Senator Thompson Asks_ to 
Make Statement Before the 
Committee Explaining Letter 


é 
BY UNITED PRESS 
LEASED WIRE TO TRIBUNE 4 

WASHINGTON, Jan, 28.—An “im- 
mediate house cleaning” by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to check fur- 
ther “leaks” of important informa- 
tion is to be undertaken. 

One official, at least, 
slated to go, 

Letters just unearthed in private files 
of Chicago meat packers during the 
progress of the “ctmmissioner's {n=} 
vestigation show ‘packers in» August, 
1916, obtained from secret files of the 
commission copy of a complaint of 
Representative Doolittle, Kansas, urg- 
ing a probe of the packing houses, 

R. C. McManus, special packer at- 
torney, then in Washington, wrote 
Henry Veeder, personal secretary to 
J. Ogden Armour: 

“Complaints filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission are. privileged and 
not available to the public. However, 
herewith is the Doolittle complaint.” 

Veeder, questioned by Special In- 
vestigator Twombley, when he dis- 
covered this letter, is believed to have 
named the official responsible for the 


is already 


leak, | Careful internal grooming of 
the entire commission staff was ex- 
pected to discover just how far 
“slush funds’ may have seeped 
throneh into the personnel. ; 
HEARINGS IN CASE } 
TO BE CONTINUED 

Hearings in the packing house 


probe were to be continued early to- 
day with further sensational develop- 
ments in the Congressional lobby. 
Additional evidence tending to prove 
the existence of a gigantic buying com- 
bine, including all of the “big five’ 
packers, will be submitted by Francis 
J. Heney the commission's (counsel. 
Private correspondence, memoranda 
and records from the packers’ private 
offices are expected to disclose how 
the packers pooled their daily: pur- 
chases and divided the animals on a 
pre-arranged percentage: basis. 
Revelations along this line, it was 
forecast, will show the ‘big five’ buy- 
ers were instructed to let speculators 


and independents “lead off’’ in the 

early morning buying. 

‘PRICE SETTING PLAN 

BARED IN LETTERS 
Correspondence laying bare the 


price-setting scheme that packer rep- 
resentatives later might “break” the 
market probably also will lend further 
support to Heney’s contention that the 
packers were in complete control of 
market prices at. all times. : 

Back fir: a : 
= Commission probe today “drew from 
members. of Congress a demand to 
contradict evidence placing them un- 
der suspicion, 

Senator Thompson, Kansas, appear- 
ed at the commission hearing this 
morning and requested that he be 
sworn as a witness to show that he 
was not guilty of OPSnE in packers’ 
interests, 

Other representatives and senators 
voiced a desire to reply to damaging 
telegrams introduced by Chief Investi- 
gator Francis J.. Heney. 

Complete denial that he had been), 
influenced to fight the Borland beef~ 
trust investigation resolution was en- 
tered by Senator William H. Thomp- 
son of Kansas. Appearing voluntarily | 
before ‘the federal trade commission, 
“Thompson characterized as untrue. 
and unwarranted statements referring 
to him in a letter seized from the con- 
fidential files of Swift & Co. This 
letter, dated April 15, 1916, from L. 
A. Carton, treasurer of Swift &Co., to 
R. C. MeManus, asserted that W. H. 
Gates, chairman of the Democratic 
state committee of Colorado, had seen 
Thompson on behalf) of the packers 
and lined him up in their favor. The 
reference. to the Senator wes-as fol- 
lows: 


not Ww ashir 
thought so much 
that he gave him 
campaign fund.’ 

“T won't say lobbyists should ™be 
shot, but they should be severely dealt 
with,” declared the Senator in telling 
| the committee that he intended  de- 
| manding that Congress prohibit lob- 
| bying under severe penalties. He 
} further declared that his taw firm 
j had bitterly fought packer contro! in 
| Kansas City traction lines. 


a he 
personally 
toward his 


igzton, but 
of him 
$1000 
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Turkish General 
Is Arrested and 
_ Held as a Spy 


LEASED WIRE TO TRIBU: 


Local police have arrested a 
man identifying himself as 
Merkes Ali, a general in the 
Turkish army. He is being held 
as a spy pending investigation 
by city and federal authorities. 

General Merkes Ali, who has 
more than a dozen aliases, has 
been a prisoner since last Thurs- 
day. Under orders from the de- 
partment of justice the prisoner, 
is held incommunicado. Many 
papers which may prove that he | 
is a German-Turkish apy, were 
found in his house. 


U.S. Patrol | 


Boat Runs on 
Rocks in Fog 
Torpedoed Liner Andania Is 


Sunk; 200 Passengers and 
Crew Land on Coast. 


BULLETIN. . 
LONDON, Jan. 28.—The steam- 
ship Cork "has been torpedoed. 
Seven passengers and five mem- 
bers of the crew were lost. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—An “Amer- | 
{ean patrol boat was today reported 
to the Navy Department as ashore on 
&@ vnak.in Buroperan waters. i i 

The vessel went ashore during a, log 
on January 25. There was no loss of | 
life or injury to’the crew. The vessel 
will probably have to be abandoned. 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—-The Cunarder 
Andania, reported yesterday to have 
been torpedoed but not sunk, went to} 
the bottom in spite of the efforts to 
get her into port, according to infor- 
mation reaching the Associated. Press 
today. 

The Andania was outward bound. 
She had on board about’ forty pas- 
sengers and more than two hundred 
men in the crew. 

The first torpedo missed the steam- 
er, but the second .found its mark 
amidships: The captain ‘ordered the 
ship abandoned and passengers and 
crew embarked in the ship's boats. 

After rowing an hour ‘they were 
rescued by trawlers and patrol boats 
and landed at a north - Irish coast 
town. 

It was believed that it would be 
possible to bring the Andania into 
port. 

The Andania was a vessel of 13,405 
tons. She was built at Greenock, 
Scotland, in 1913, and since then has 
made many trips between British and 
American ports. 


A COAST TOWN VN IN THE COUNTY 
OF ANTRIM, Ireland, Jan. 28.—More 
than 200 passengers and members of 
the crew of the Cunard liner Andania 
were landed here Sunday afternoon. 
Most of the crew were in a pitiable 
condition. Some were clad lightly and 
had suffered severely from their ex- 
posure in the lifeboats. Many. were 
wrapped in blankets, Two babies were 
carried ashore by the sailors. 

It was reported here that the ex- 
plosion of the second torpedo had 
killed five stokers.. Rescue of so large 
a number was explained from the fact 
that at the moment of the attack the 
erew was preparing for boat drill. 

The submarine which hit the An- 
dania was twice seen, once twenty 
yards distant, and again fifty. 


NEW. YORK, Jan. 28\—Struck in ia. 


186 passengers aboard, had a hole torn 
in her side. She was barely able to 
limp back to this port ~under her 
own steam. The ship is in dock here 
today, being repaired. 

The vessel which struck the Creole 
was understood to have reached port} 
‘within the capes under her own 
power. 


Army ay Planes 
| Collide, Fall 
| AtSan ‘an Diego’ 


SAN DIEGO, Jan. 28.—Two military 
airplanes smashed together nearly 
1000 feet above ground in the air at 
the North Island aviation field shortly 
after 10 o'clock this morning. It is be- 
lieved that the pilots were either killed 
or badly injured. 

‘All information regarding the acci- 
dent has been withheld by the mili- 
farv anthorities. It is known that one 

adi tO e@2 


metal 


wire 


of and parts. r 
machine balanced for an instant, and 
then took a nose dive downward. Both} 


are badly wrecked. 
At the offices of 
officer at North Island the names of 


the pilots and details of the smash are} 
being withheld until authorization for} 
the War} 


publicity is received from 
Department. The accident occurred} 
while the field was cévered with avia- 
}tors and army men testing out gov- 
jernment machines. 


BY INTERNATIONAL EWS. SERViUE i 


THANG 


DETROIT, Mich., Jan, 28, — | 
| 


the Southern Pacific liner Creole, with | boats ‘at 


the» commanding} 


“LEAK” oe 
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SYSTEM 
OUTLINED 


Engineer prouty 7 Tells at Rate 
Hearing Suburban Rivals 
Could Be Combined; Saving 


WOULD CONSOLIDATE 
. ON PARALLEL LINES 


Statement Is Made the Present 
Cost Could Be Reduced— 
‘Shows Unprofitable Lines 


Presentations of a composite plan by 
the cities of Berkeley and Alameda for 
the handling of transbay passenger 
traffic through a combination use of 
present facilities of the Southern Pa- 
cific and Key Route surburban systems 
was the feature of this morning's ses- 
siow of the transbay rate cases before | 
the State Railroad Commission. Rob- 
ert M, Prouty, civil engineer and for- 
mer assistant, prefessor of railroad 


| engineering it tne, University, of Cali- 
| fornia, presented detail maps, sched- 


ules and estimates of the proposed } 
substitute system, 
“The east bay ‘cities are at present 


served by three systems, each connect- 


eling with fer ryboats at separate east 
| bay terminals,” 


said Prouty in his 
opening “statement. ‘‘On these three 
ferry lines seven boats are operated In 
continuous all-day’ service, one exrta; 
boat is in service for about one hour in 
the evening, and four other boats are 
held in reserve to insure the continu- 
ity of the service. In addition there 
are also operated three boats on the 
Oakland harbor route and one boat to! 
meet Western Pacific trains. It is not 
an infrequent occurrence for six or 
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W ar H lead Bares Secrets to Answer Cri tics 


tiie 


EiTeilso £G 


Says: That : Allies Have 
An Excess of Big 
Artillery 


BY ASSOCIATED PRESS | 
LEASED WIRE TO TRIBUNE 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Five 
hundred thousand American troops 
in France early this year and a 
million and a half imore ready to 


go, fully equipped and with as 


artillery to support them, this wa 

the answer Secretary Baker rel ee 
gave the Senate military committee 
to the charge of inefficiency and 
| break-down in the military estab- 


lishment. 
As the climax of 2 day’s explana: 
tion of all that the military estah- 
lishment had done, freely con- 
fessing faults and imperfections in 
so vast an undertaking, but main- 
| taining that- out of cdch deficiency 
the remedy has been found, 


| hitherto had beem guarded as a 
miltiary secret and what the Ger- 


man people little suspect. 

Secretary Baker told the Senators 
the United States would have a half- 
million fighting mem on’ French soil 
early this year and one and one-half 
million American troops available for 
foreign service. 

This great fighting 
little expected by the German. gen- 
eral staff itself, will be composed of 
the men now with General Pershing, 
the thirty-two divisions of troops now 
in cantonments and camps in the 
| United States and ready ito move, 
Secretary Baker saidjjand by the next 
increments to be drawn and trained 
this spring: under the? selective Services 
law. 


ELEMENTAL EQUIPMENT 
COMES FROM ALLIES 


Elemental equipment of the men 
from the United States is assured and 
the artillery necessary to their sup- 
| Peer will come fromthe British and 
French governments, which have such 
jan excess of ordnance that they have, 
on their own initiative, offéred to sup- 
Diy the guns and save ships which 
would be used for their transport, 

Secretary Baker described how 
| reat American railroad systems, one 
600 miles long, ports, terminals, sup- 
ply warehouses and other facilities on 
an. enormous scale have been built 


eight ferry boats to be operating ini for the army in France. 


the fairway at the same time. 
SERVE IN PARALLEL 
SAME TERRITORY 


“Many of the present suburban elec- 
tric lines serve in parallel identically 
the same territory. 
and their connecting suburban lines! 
were built by competing 
with resulting competition, thus the 
simplest principles of economy in con- 
struction and operation of transporta- 
tion facilities have been grossly vio- 
lated. 

“It can hardly be conceived that a 
single transportation company with- 
out competition would have built all 
of the existing distributing lines, all 
of the existing moles, or would operate 
three lines of ferry steamers to carry 
the traffic of the present or what 
might easily be expected to be the 
traffic of the future. Economy of con- 
Struction demands that no greater 
mileage of rail lines -be built 


“On the seven boats of 


ing sixteen of the twenty hours of the 
operating day is less than one-third 
of the capacity of the boats of any 
single line. Critical study of the evi- 


The three moles | closed had promptly been 


Without prepared manuscript and 
{in a frank conversational manner, the 
Secretary of War told the Senators 
he came to defénd no mistakes or 
shortcomings, but to-insist most em- 
phatically that deficiencies where dis- 
modified; 
j that they were the exception rather 


companies | than the rule and that the véry mag- 


nitude of America’s undertaking made 
errors of Judgment and mistakes 
likely. 

Incidentially in defending the war 
machinery against the charge of 
inefficiency and laek of initiative to 
prepare for war when war was as- 
sured, the Secretary of War 
closed some facts hitherto held con- 
fidential. 

France and Great Britain, he said, 
are supplying artillery to the Ameri- 
can forces because they themselves 
wished to do so, as they had an ex- 
cess on hand and wished to save 


than | ships for more vital necessities. 
necessary for adequate, train service. } 


the three | 


lines now operating the traffic dur- | ARE READY TO 


THIRTY-TWO Dij ee 


Thirty-two divis 


in camps in the 
more than a millio 


dence submitted by the. SDDICADES 
shows that the Siete [Dis miei 


traffic” during | the. “S0-ca)) 


: = 82 operating six 
coc intervals somewhat 
shorter than those now prevailing 
would be sufficient. The greater fre- 
quency of boats and trains during } 
the rush hours would ad@ to the con- 
venience of the traveling public. The 
operation of a single line of boats 
would result in immense saving in 
the present ferry operating cost. Such 
ta single line of boats would also af- 
ford greater safety in navigation dur- 
ing foggy weather. 

“An analysis has been made to 
show both the necessary investment of 
capital and the reasonable operating 
expenses for a single system so 10- 
cated and operated that the service 
ihe the community will be at least the 

uivalent of that now rendered by 

e existing facilities. 


|} FACILITIES THAT ARE 
| STYLED UNNECESSARY 
*“Pxisting facilities which are 
deemed unnecessary and are elimi- 
nated from consideration in § this 
composite system: are: 
‘Alameda mole and terminal; 
Key Route mole and- terminal; 
Key Route subway and power- 
house; Shattuck avenue line. of 


Key Route lying north of Fortieth 
street; that portion of Sacramento 


portion lying 
> eae oa 


Hopkins 
street; the Albany “praten of the 
Key Route; all the Twelfth 
street and Twenty-second street 
| lines; all of the California street 
line of the Southern = P: 
south. of the Key Route 
near Hopkins’ street; 
worth street line; Fourteenth 
Franklin street. line; all 


cr 


of 


Ells- 
and 
that 


2) 


i (Continued on Page 2, Col. 


“Arig is. Suen a 


mre Bove 


| Senatore, ening Hada besn provided 
lw ith one, and the rate of ymanufacture | 
assures a steady supply as troops be- 
}come. ready to use them. 

Baker said his statement was not} 
exactly supplementary to his recent} 
one to the committee but a compre- 
hensive statement on all army activi- 


the charge that the war department} 
had “fallen down.” 

At the outset the secretary said he 
thought much criticism came from 
impatience of the American people “to 
do this great thing greatly.’ 


it was possible that! 
not be ‘delays and 
| shortcomings.” The confidence of the; 
country, however, 
| sary to the tremendous effort. 

The mistakes cited in 
Chamberlain's speech, Secretary 
Raker declared, gave a disproportion- 
ate aspect. Without intent, he said, 
the effect of the Senator’s speech was 
to’ give the country the impression 
; that the deficiencies “were charac- 
teristic rather than occasional.” | 
‘NOT TO DEFEND 
INDIVIDUALS ~— 

He satd he was not there io wdeiend 
delays and false} 


an enterprise 
there should 


in confidence | 
~ht 


| “But I th 
| that in them 
| remedy.” 
/ 
: 


k I can say 
we have soug 
That there are more than a 

{men under arms in this co 
stated by Secretary Bak 

| to the cases of alleged neg 

; dead in camp cited by Senator Ch 

| berlain. 

/ Paker 

|sbers at t 

(ment at 1 5 o'clock. 

| to be interrupted. 

i “Tor one reason 


mittee mem 
1 his 
asked not 


state- 


or another, the 


the | 
| Secretary of War disclosed what | 


force, probably } 


dis- | 


| “We look back 


ties in the war, especially replying to | 


he said, was neces-{ 


Senator | 


the | ~ 


ote 


Baker | 


ie? 


impression has gone out into the 
country to some extent that the war 
department has fallen down in the! 
eonduct of the war,” said Secretary | 
Bakery, “Twant. to address myself } 
tos that cauestion» - 

“There are several.reasons why I 
should ask the committee to hear me. | 
First, the country is entitled to know 
if that is a fact: The country is en- 
titled to know what this war is and 
What the problems are and how we 
are to meet them. Second, I have a 
deep. sense of duty to the officers and 
civilians that are laboring with de- 
| Coats sacrifice and zeal. and are 
spending sleepless nights to bring this | 
army up to its greatest efficiency and 
snecess.’’ 


STRONG MEN HAVE 
TURNED AWAY. IN TEARS 


Describing the spirit of army of-| 
ficers, Secretary Baker said he had! 
seen “strong, grizzléd men turn away 
from his desk in tears” when. they 
had found that they could not go to 
France, “where the glory of their 

ssion lay,’ but must remain in 


lington “to -press. forward war} 
preparations. There was no case, he 
added, of any officer who had not} 
accepted his duty with his whole 
heart. 
Men of high places’ in -civil life 
throughout the country, he said, had 
come to Washington to accept sal- 


aries of office boys, many no salaries 

at all, to place their experience at 

the disposal of the nation. 

“Gentlemen,” sald the secre- 

| tary, speaking with great earnest- 
ness, “it would be tragical if this 
momentous effort were to deserve 
the comment that it had fallen 
down.’ 

The impatience of the whole coun- 
try to “do ’this thing greatly,” he said, 
‘“ nrobably inspired much of the 
criticism. Every one of us wants to 
see our country hit like a man at the 
adversary. 


over the past and 
see that there haye been short-com- 
ings, that there, have been delays. 
There are things that could have been 
better done. But our effort 
learn, : 

“T ‘have no purpose: to defend in-| 
dividuals or SoBe a I discuss here 
\ at I refer to 


is to] 


= 
| clear, 
tomorrow’ 
| nothing beside the object we all seek. } 
ti am not a to deny shortcomings, | 
| but I- think can say this: That} 
|where we 
| comings or mistakes we have made} 
every effort to correct them. I most; 
earnestly ask that when you have} 
Pointed out to you any 
| whether it seems well founded or not, 
that you instantly refer it to me in} 
order that the processes of the de- 
| partment may sift the truth.” 
| From Senator Chamberlain's 


Ss speech | 


He conceded freely that in so great | Baker said it had seemed to him that, | 
although it was not the Senator’s pur-} 


| pose to make it so appear, the coun- 
try got an impression from the fall- 


|} proportionate to what was going on.’ 

The secretary said there might be 
instanees of shortcomings, but only 
; instances. 


‘INTENDED TO BE FRANK 
AT FIRST APPEARANCE 


; said “it-was with the intention of be- 
jing frank,” but despite this desire he 
Mseemed “to ? 

my Suodo0rauinaies, Jie, ceniecd aly 
jsuch intention and said when ‘he con- 
i cluded if there was anything’ else the} 
co} nmittee desired to te he} 


mprove- 


rant to follow those through 
to the very end,” he said, “and 
i find put who is responsible in 


Secretary of 1 War War. | [perce 


| inspector. 


an i “i t 
s Raausitiee it would ‘be as} 
have found such short-| 


shortcoming, } 


ures and delays that made them “dis- | 


When he appeared previously Baker! 


feeling that ; 


vithin 
ror) 


'rench Soil 


Pees 


Equipped With 
Rifle 


ef Every Soldier Is ell f F i 


order that I can punish the 
guilty.” 
Although more than one million 


men are under arms in this country, 
Baker said, the number of complaints 
received have been relatively small, 
probably not more than eighteen. 
each instance, he said, investigations 
have been made immediately. 

Defending the lack of Lewis ma- 
chine guns, Secretary Faker reiter- 
ated that General Pershing does not 
want Lewis guns for the ground 
forces, but only for aviation. 

Every soldier who néeds a rifle has 
one, Secretary Baker said, and of a 
better type than if the British Enfield 
rifle had been adopted. 

Major-General Wood, Baker said, 
recommended calling out a large 
army although the men could not be 
provided at once with rifles and 
clothing. 

CORRECTIONS MADE, 

Some reports, {he secretary said, 
have not proved sérious upon inquiry } 
while others had, in which case cor- 
rections followed. 

In. the case’ of the body of an of- 
ficer who died at an aviation training 
school being shipped home in ’a’sheet, 
Secretary’ Baker said inquiry devel- 
oped that the camp was in charge of 
a British aviation officer, who fol- 
lowed the British mthod of sending 
bodies. home unclothed, the man’s 
clothes’ being shipped in a separate 
An American officer was put 
in charge. 

Another complaint of neglect of a 
patient at Camp Wheeler, he said, de- 
veloped that it was unjustified and 
resulted from the distressed imagina-~ 
tion of the widow. 

There still are in the hands of the 


inspector-general nine cases being in- |. 


vestigated. Baker told of investiga- 
tions which resulted in the discharge 
of Tiieutenant Charles W. Cole and 
Lieytenant.John G@. Dye for neglect of 
patients, as publish@éd in the news~- 
papers Saturday and Sunday. The 
judge advocate general advised add- 
ing a prison sentence to the dismissal 
and that is being considered. 

“The departmen sets its face 
against that sort of callous disregard 
of soldiers’ health,’’ Secretary Paker 
sald. “I want doctors and the coun- 
try to know that their lives and wel- 
fare are a responsibility which I will 
not permit to be dodged or handled 
in a cavalier fashion.” 


DAILY INSPECTIONS. 
While camp commanders are held 


responsible for health conditions, Sec- |. 


retary Baker said the surgeon-gen- 
eral’s office has daily inspections and 
he has appointed Dr. John A. Horns- 
by, a hospital expert, as his personal 
A telegram from Dr. 
Hornsby regarding camp conditions, 
which Senator Chamberlain assailed, 
disclosed them 
mortality reduced a 
modations for all sick.” 

Secretary Baker read a letter from 


In j 


———— Sen SAE oe oe as 


“ereatly improved, with | 
d ample accom- | 


CEAMANG 


REVOLT A 


Teuton “Hangman,” Unmis- 
iakably Meaning the Kaiser 


3000 JOIN IN RIOT AT 
PRAGUE; RAID SHOPS 


Revolution Begins in Finland; 


Czernin Is Excoriated. for His 
_.Remarks Regarding Peace 


BULLETIN. 
PETROGRAD, Jan, 28.—The 
Bolsheviki government announced 
today that it would not enter into 


further negotiations with the 
Ukraine Rada, but that) it will 
fight. 

’-The Rumanian Consul and 
fourteen officers at Kishbineff 


have been arrested by the Bolshe- 
aa ist, according to reparts reqpivel—- 


ner 


COPENH: AGEN, Tike, 28.—Un- 
rest in Germany, both in political 
and industrial circles, has increas- 
ed to a serious extent. It was re- 
ported today that the garrisons in 
Berlin and other cities had been 
strengthened. 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 28. —- Violent 
urging that the German people ‘‘re- 
volt” against Socialism was voiced in 
@ copy of the Deutsche Tageszeitnng, 
organ of the junkers and Pan-Ger- 
mans, received here today. 

The article demanded that the peo- 
ple rebel ‘‘to save themselves.”’ It re- 
ferred to “Germany’s hangman,” un- 
mistakably meaning ‘the Kaiser. 

The newspaper apparently voices the 
general fear of the German junkers 
that the Kaiser and Hertling are “sur- 
| rendering’ to demands of the people 
on many points, 


ZURICH, Jan. 28.—Three thousand 
persons took part in a riot In a suburb 


Mary Roberts Rhinehart, the writer, | og Prague Friday against the reduc- 


who has a son in the service, com- | tion of the flour rations, 


a Vienna 


mending hospital conditions she re-| gespatch says. 


cently inspected. Mrs. Rhinehart said 
she was impressed by Senator Cham- 
berlain’s ‘‘tragic letters.” “But I felt 
the mothers of the country should 
know,” wrote Mrs, Rhinehart, “that 
the number of such cases is small. 
is cruel to allow every. mother 
judge the medical corps because tees 
and there men are unwilling or unable 
to give the care that is their duty. 
There are conditions to be remedied. 
The shortage of women nurses is seri- 
ous. But of cruelty and indifference 
I have found nothing. Ninety-nine} 


out of a hundred boys are receiving | Several travelers from Germany. 


better care than they could afford at 


home.” 


“And I wish to point our fhat the | 


added Secretary Faker, “that the! 
very heads of the medical profession, 
the masters ef the profession, are in 


constant touch with the surgeon- 
general.’ eh, 
TO MEET DANGERS. 


No army gould be raised in any 


ee eh Oe 

oO provide vere means: 

meet. that danger That was being 
done, 

By securing artillery from France, 
Baker sald, {t also would save ships. 

“T am telling no secret when I say 
that ships are the crux of our prob- 
jlem,” he said, Secretary Baker said 
{all foreign representatives and also 

the war council participants, headed 
| by Colonel House, declared that se- 
| curing. ordnance from England and 
France will not take supplies they 
need but will help them. 

Taking up Senator Chamberlain's 
attack on the ordnance bureau, Baker 
said that men’s minds differed about 
the aoe of guns to be used. 

“The type was Selected at a con- 
ference held in my office one night} 
"| between General Pershing, who was 
| about to go to France; General Scott, | 
chief of staff; General Piiss, assistant 

chief; General Crozier, chief of _ord- 
| nance, and General Kubn, then head 


staff officers, ‘experts in rifles,’ he 


said. It was late in May or early in 
June. 

} “The American Springfield rifle,” 
Secretary Baker en 1s admittedly 
the heet 

ry. When. til: a 
was reached there were in stock 
about 660,000 of them. 
WAS NOT KNOWN. 
not ae known,” Secre- 
contended, “whether 


Baia 


of another rhe 


ernment had preps ed to re-arm the 
entire British army with the Enfield | 
when the war broke out in 1914. The 


| (Continued on Page 2, Cols. 2-3) 
é 


; the streets. 


of the war college, and several other | 


Shop windows were smashed and 
the mob had begun to / plunder the 
stocks when the police interfered. The 
rioters were dispersed with difficulty. 


to) PEACE DEMANDED 


AFTER AIR RAID 


LONDON, Jan. 28.—British dirmen 
who raided’ Mannheim Thursday night 
caused unparalleled terror in that city, 
according to Geneva despatches to the 
London Daily Express today, quoting 
One 
of these, an injured German, arrived 
at Bassle, Despite police orders, he 
said, terror-stricken people rushed out 
of doors half clothed and gathered in 
The British raiders scored 
a direct hit on the barracks. 

After the raid the travelers declared 


with war; give us peace,’ 
Severe disturbances have Gietaee 
e 


, ri my The 
al The. despe Tete <comrer ERI 
hine guns ha 

troops at Mulheit. 


were given. 
REVOLT SPREADS 
IN FINLAND 
STOCKHOLM, Jan. 
threatened revolution in Finland is 
proceeding in the eastern provinces, 
|according to sparse reports reaching 
Haparanda and forwarded here. 
The railway station at Helsingfors 
is reported to have been occupied by 
the Russian Red Guard.; Sharp fight- 
ing has taken place at Viborg. 
Russian soldiers are said to be aid- 
) Ing the Red Guard and reinforcements 
are reported to have been sent frorg 
| Petrograd. 
| In answer to a protest made by Fin- 
jland, the Russian government said 
Support the proletariat 


No further details 


23.—The long- 


| that it. must 
j against Finland's bourgeoise. Helsing- 
fors is commanded by the guns of 
Russian warships under control of 
Bolsheviki sailors. 

A Bolsheviki organ at Helsingfors 
says the Red Guard got out of hand 
land was guilty of murdering and plun- 

lering. Conditions of anarchy are said 


|CZERNIN SCORED® oe 
‘FOR PEACE VIEWS 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 
onist organs fairly outdid 
yes today in denunciation 
rnin, Austro-Hungurlan for- 
ister, for hint of negotia- 
sident Wilson. The 
concluding Sstate- 
in the semi-official 


ances.» + f 
; 
} 


23.—German 


af 
OL 


his 


' 4 i 
ment of an article in 


fs (Continued on 1 Page 2, Col. 1) 


Junker Paper Boldly Alludes to. 


‘crowds assembled and shouted erty a 
industrial district, ac-, 


“been” Pett to 


4 


oi: 
/ 
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pie | & 
7A See PY RPL Ee hGg Sm § f AN a3 3 age est ted. at @ quarter of a mil 
3 ai lion G@é6Nars was caused teday by floeds 
ASKS UPPORT A which swept out vast ice gorges at 
: Jackson, Breathit county, Ky.,;accord- 
Superior Judge James G. Quinn ing, to reports received here. The 
today decided the suit of: Mrs. town of Jackson itself is threatened, 
‘ n Gama & Susan Sanders, 94 years old, ' -yeports say, and already is partly inun- 
(Continued From Page 1) 4 ORR f a, against her | five children for : fh F dated. Railroad washouts are report- 
oe fa | - maintenance, requiring the chil- ed from Buckhorn and Caney. Many 


one 


U, THUUL Defends Army Plansin Statement 


boats have been lost. 


IN BATTLE, 
Io BELIEE 


“WASHINGTSN, Jan. 23, —- That 4 
fresh announcement of American par- 
ticipation in® actual pattling will /be 


excellence of -the; American weapon 
Was so well known that the British 
decided to rernodel their guns, but the 
suddenness of the war prevented their 
making the change: ; 

“That decision made that night,” 
Baker added, referring to the conter- 
ence held at which it was decided to 
change the American rifle, “had the 
unanimous consent of every man at 
the conference, 

“After America entered the war,” 
Baker said, ‘Major-General Wood 


field rifles and something over 100,000 
Krags. 

“The German army, best prepared 
in the world,” he added, “furnished 
an obsolete rifle f-r practice until 
men learned to take care of a better 
Weapon. 

‘i “Y did not mean to say,” he added, 
that the question was decided. in- 
faliibly. It might have \been better 


4, to have used thé English Bntield. But 


I do mean to say that it was decided 
conscientiously and that now every 


ALVA LTD 


LONDON, Fan.| 983:— Another great } 
bi has developed} 
over the western find Italian fronts and, 


burst of aerial ajctiy 


dren t6é payTher $30 a month. 
For twenty-eight. ‘years the 
aged plaintiff has made her home 
with one of her children, “Mrs. 
Lauretta White, who came . into 
court with her mother and. tes- 
tified that owing to her husband’s 
fnailure in business and the fact 
that her three sons had gone to 
the war she was no longer able 
to bear the. expense alone. 
When the matter first came be- 
fore the court the hearing was 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—The ‘strongest 


Government's charge of treason 
Charles Hennig, 


Ane See 


MAY SHIP COAL 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28,—Barly 


measures looking to government con- 


trol of the production and distribution 
of oil were forecast today after a vistt 
to the White. House of Fuel Admin- 
istrator Garfield. Complete plans for 
instituting a licensing system, it was 
said, were presented by the fuel ad- 
minhistrator, 


forthcoming’ soor was the belief of} came to his offices and advocated the; man in this cotintry intended to carry | nearly twenty 


* Fz Gdrnian’ machines bave| held on the sidewaik tn front of nie held <pesumed before Whited 
ssity of calling ont a large army.’ | rifle has one, and a rifle of better | been when; his trial was resumed bets : 


Many here today; i a Abst y ‘shot. down $n ‘the past. 48 hours, , ~ the courthouse because the plain- States Tudze Chattiel ame. with the 
This thought Recta strengthened by retary Paker said there were not| quality than if we had adopted the | according states Judge Chatfield. It came. y 


; S é 35 : ; to infofmation received here; tiff was too old and feeble to ‘be stor Governmie Inspector Charles 
the fact that several infantrymen the p the: clothes, or. arms; and: Gsneral epleing | type at the time, today. One Bri asroplane is missing. iaken up, the stairs. Ruaticae eomneas ah. ehinaves of the : 
past week have been reported killed or | Wood replied he knew. that, but con- pane. he continued, “although we On the Hialian front German airmen SEG Bhi s T pe do W e inh 
woullded “in. action,” while <Major+ tended the. mén needéd to live to- have sent soldiers to Hurope much | are concentrating |their attention against! \ ay Saher ees tends that Henni 5 
General. Leonard Wood has been hurt gether for “preliminary training.” Hej} more rapidly than we ever thought] Red Cross hospitals. ‘Three hospitals. in ‘ { Adon Sortecous eee a8. a for , 
; losion in France,| told General Wood hé agreed. the| we would or could, every. soldier has| Mestre; behind tite Halian front, were ; : mautilated. gyroscope parts in nded for i 
{ne of Wood, for- | army. should be assembled as rapidly | not only a modern rifle but has had | attacked and damiged by bombs. = rect SomedtnOs ay ero a eee 
if now Cormmand- | as pbaatble: ae it was the intention 3 3 : #} Thre soldiers were missing | : engines ‘of destruction would .boomerans 
pte ze) > ry ‘ t * ve ‘ ; 
: 2 s \ : 
fo Be the Guest of Chinn- 
Beretta Stores for a 
Short Time. 


a re 


(mer ehietio£ sta 
of Camp: Funst 


Emmy, are — es D fenaanenemyed‘aid on an advanced! and. strike the vessel whieh discharged 
. a nearer iste 3 Poa me py them, Insnector Tietelbaum’s evidence}. 


Te i a Nis 's : . oa! Bae kate god Ses . ‘fi 4 dy | SAS Pe ae ky corroborate: the , Government's’ conten= | 

\the decision to call many men ¢t si j ¥ GUN Nar ee hen are vars en as amet BL Bal i ‘ees Coes fab ead BS Se fab ae oa eee i 

Secretary Baker said: . : ed t an imme-| Connoitering purtiks were dispersed) by (' een tei ie Lf; Inspector, Tietelbanny was the! first wit- | 

MEHT: THD NED.’ fire“at night. SoughWest of Cambrai and: f ot : Sj eRe Called) todayy) .A6 opened? the hye) 

Bie ‘ Ga of the Ten#-Passchendaele . sector, | oy cay: } ee SAN Sea ede ernie! 

3 tea : ewis - guns een | hostile ‘artilleyy was reported’ activ Ec ‘phat the police have not been eked: Totes et feeds eae eres BY ennig 
in action, : of { r ; z given, We ee advised, } “ver. by Nera ‘ 7 ; Pp iF sates . to Inspector Kane, on November 13 las 
7 Of Ws ; e , yas deemed eae advised, however,, by iimake at veation ap Nop p , on November 1) last. 

‘ NO Hh nace these inci- Bape Vath kahad [toh Pith a learn | General Pershing that he does not de. AMSTERDAM, | Jun. 28.—Ulsrainians ae Sere ea pon es The) witness said “she carefully Daren | 

_ LWheke.or. NOW crear as ied camp living and essentials of a, sol- sire Lawis guns for use on land. Gen- | bitterly. fighting tfe Bolgsheviki, seeking trick, county superintendent of Schools, the parts, in company with Lieutenant 

Bente occtrmed wee Peueral, officers dier's lif i little in advance before | Chal Pershing and his staff désire | Possession of ‘Duck, asked assistance of last Saturday, was stated by Captain of IL. F. Shea, U. 8. N. |. The master of them all in the mals- 

Wood, like other genéral officers they Si be fully supplied with | them only for aircratt, | tle “Austro-Hungarian commander, but Inspectors’ Harry Greén today. The re- “The first thing I found to be defec- ing of artificial eyes is again on his 

has been having a chance to see the) Mey ‘could be fully ator Oh b “In the rneantime,”: said Baker, | Were refiised nid,| according to Vienna ¢eipt of the’ letter by Superintendent. tive,» “said Mletelbaum, “was a. gyro. Way to the coast asthe guest) of 

‘American training at, close range in inte Sarda etic SiigitAlly “ene «Pranch government is RBIS to | despatches, quoting the Ukranian reports Frick closely followed his issuance of a wheel. Aya Tater L fond that sabents Chinn-Beretta Optical Co. As > you 

eareaa: ee a apron Paited Dates HEnt, 60. BAIA Wate & “motley aired Supply us with light French guns and from the newspaper Duo. -bulletin instructing all teachers to give ype vey ~< will remember, his visit last year was 

curred at a point on £ : d . 


‘special attention. to teaching patriotism bearings—forty gimbal and thirty front ©, : : 
heavy Hotchkiss guns for’ the troops Per ne Be ‘ : . all too short. In fact, he was enabled, 
tion,” Secretary Baker said he did not & rithe troops, srocicwonar, gan. 28—A n in their classes. and rear bearings—had been tampered HY 4 
yiderintrt 7 ° 4 aM, Han.  28,— umber of; + Sa] “3 ¥ Gey d t iv : y @ ver 
vale week in-| object to the term, but the facts were that are abroad and that will do for) women soldiers hve been, wounded in hs [etter ae Sepotred:. by. expenluten es | eat of Ry hetitinin: Gye weaearrene ce ane 


The casualties of the past sf leg e © | the, present; ; ent Erick follows: ee ae pei ‘ oo 
dicate that a portion of the American | that ‘we had about 600,000 Spring- “We have ofdered all the Lewis| te fighting in Mhpland, said a despatch G. Ww. Frick, Superintendent of Schools, Crab hieas was not permitted to de- application for his lifelike artificial 
forces may be finishing their train- | =—————— To || suns We, could get and have enei om Haparanda’ | today. They were Oakland Courthouse: Your name has been BN th 6, in open court, the manner in) éyes. 

ing by having frout, line experience. | ¢ couraged the company to extend ite | Members of the R#d Guard, which, rein- added to the visiting list of ‘The People's ‘Which the gyro parts are alléged to have This year the eminent, specialist 
Pershing has not intimated in his; é | plant for increased production. lt | forced by Bolsheviki forces, ate engaged Cdtnmittee on Moral die ahah fel po thab been mutilated. | These patfs are the w{Jl be on the coast again for a short 
casualty reports, put it is likely that has not yet begun to expand to the | in fighting the cs as of the linnish -tee.is keeping a record of the utterances ones on which the Government bases time only. 


x 
. Aes a r lie of the flunkeys who take the vicious pro- The Chinn-Beretta stores 
the cases resulted from patrol a extent: we Would like. Our) army! epublic. et kt i i 


hing related 
én hurt “So the determination ultimately 
was upon an attempt to, meét. the 


. i its chatge against Hennig, and the pro- Kaye 3 ; 
r rt from ne sou gram of the piutoc > parasites; Prom yo. (i ; eit dh jave made arrangements for him to 
or small trench raids. abroad is provided with the guns rh ire a ea report from the same source th. committee's activities can be presaged Bress. of the. case was delayed while be in the different cities on the fol- 
Announcement of the accident was has elected as adapted for its use, | ;); hat -dissensipns has ‘developed’ in’ gone stirring events in the headqtar hey “Avere. Deine baikrkedsitoh: idchUneRe thering: aaked: 
made by the Secretary of War. 


; . i | the» Bolsheviki ernment at Petregrad }j mock ¢ seam tis 
iand our supply is to stpplement Bieghece ShoBOUY nt Be 5 etrograd “hotels, homes and haunts. of the misery- tion, Fresio—EFeb. 9,\10. 
Golonel Kilbourne received a wound , that.” Ridin rete bien ety pabyiseas ine n Ae is a ond ate ge and their < yyeytenant “Shea, ‘the - Government's. Stackton—Peb. 11, 12. 
Senator Kirby asked why | Lewis! 7 jtoyear x poe A SONS Pe vicb rests: FAYE tha ys bcs By ee chief witiress against Hennig, is expected’ Oakland—Péb, 14, 15, 16, 17. 


in the eye, and Major Joyce's arm was 
guns had been sent) to the camps). tt isict i ' Russie srritory, fr hie ay hag. to testify tomorrow, es San. Francisco+Feb.. 18; 19; 2 5 
t isechar; 4 ‘ranians’ _' Russian territory, from which. they had C ). 93202, sok 

Major Joyce, before the war, was charged thajt the Ukranians’ dele ; 
stationéd in San Francisco, 

Hive French soldiers were killed 
outright. ene ; 

Secretary Baker has cabled Genera “ " ‘ 
Pershing for full details. The laconic portion of Encinal avenue line 
despatch from the American com-' lying between Pacific Junction 
mander contained nothing more than} and Alameda mole; the Southern 
a bare announcément of the accident, Pacific ‘boat ‘yards. 


TAY ES. ‘arp, 3 
“4 oe ninth pa M. Wright To care for the entire traffic at 
¢ ary ogee Shae ita’ we ante | Oakland mole provision is allowed 
NGM SER I ene pet ae ep "for extensions of the terminal tracks, 
airplane raccuvent iad i rag) i ans laddition to train shed and one ad- 
Sartieaneeroey i eae “"\ ditional slip. The Oakland harbor 
First Lieutenant TH. A. Brown, route has been eliminated from this 


hurt. A 2 
when it had been decided not to use| gates biolated the (principles of Socialism been cut off by the Rumanians Janu- Mrs. Hennig and, her. three children 225.28, /24,) 25, -26,- 27. 


them with the land forces t 1s F ee Warevdi cURL Loday, fomthe Aree tiie: S  tocmeb oS ME 
3 : by consenting igotiate With Ge ary. 20, ere’ in court today, for the first’ time. Sacramento-——Feb, 28, March 1. 
Secretary Baker said it was so the RALO SDE PUEE: Wi tit Ger A 


i F { for an imperiaxega} peace. The struggle against’ the Rumanians = arate = ™ T T 

(Continued From Page 1) men might learn the compiicated | : pia : Non lowensbntihs contaiiedstor-wwhole CoE LJ Be WILT MEET f na NN-B TRE. A 
mechanisms of as many types: a8|\ PETROGRAD, ‘Jan. 25.—-Serious. fight- day aud night. Heayy.artillery was en- 4 i DAES coe 2 \ppeet ae A nd ‘ 

possible, i ‘ ing has taken place between «Russians * gaged, 2s well 4s monitors on the Dan- Members. of the Fitchburg Social Spectacles and Eyeglasses 


REALIZED DELAY. and Rumanians in the heighborhood $f ube, but thus far the Russian attempt and Improvement. Club and interested 47 aT eprTREenT > * 
One the question of big guns, Sec- | Galatz, near the hordér, ibe pe to a seems to hayé failed. neighbors will meet this evening in 476; 13TH STREET, OAKLAND 
retary Baker recalled that General} report received sromm Austrian . head- f RETREAT DEW PRE ROES A the clubrooms, East Fourteenth street 120 GEARY STREET 
Crozier, chief of ordnance, “had | quarters at Brést-Litovsk. The Russian TO CURE) A COLD IN ONE OAY. and Seventy-fourth avenue, to form 164 POWELL STREET 

4 ton at ‘ ar : 4 Take’ LAXATIVE “BROMO > CNIININE wie g aae 7 a} - LOS 4 Ait aS Wy 
urged Gongréss and the various, sec- } Ninth Siberian Division and a portion of mapjets. Drugeisis yefund money if it a ‘district: under 9 the War Service + 7 > + mI 
retaries of war continuously for larger the Tenth. Division attempted to fight fails to crite, Be W. GROVES signature Weague, An; organizer from the league SAN FRANCISCO 
programs beeause of the time it took ‘their way through Galatz and is on each box. 30 Advertisement. will be in Attendance at the-attair. . Advertisement. 
to make the guns.” The record sere, eee Se nce spo spre ween nn ne ra ac a ee enn 
he thought, to show that General | eat RS ss ; 
Crozier had realized ithe délay, that} 


Cincinnati, wae wounded December 
21 while in action with British forces, 
Pershing added. { 

Thres deaths. from ‘natural causes 
were reported as follows: 

Wurse Annabelle $.. Roberts, Madt- 
Bon, N. J. 

Private Fiubert I. Roberts, War- 
ren, Ore.” ; 

Private Warl M. Morris, Jireh, Wyo. | 


ee 


AGES GEAMANS TO 
~ REVOLT ON PEACE 


(Continued From Page 1) 


Cologne Gazette that Count Czernin 


President Wilson in advance of its de- 
livery, 

“Ggunt Czernin's offer to open nego- 
tiations with Wilson endangers Ger- 
many's life and. interests,’ declared 
Coutit von Reventlow, foremost advo- 
eatea of Prussianism. | 

OWe do not trust Czernin,”’ -com- 
mented the Taglis¢he Rundschau, 

The newspaper Die Poste heads its 
Violent attack on» the Austro-Hun- 
garian minister, “Czernin’s Fraternal 
Kiss for Wilson.” 

German Foreign Minister JCuehl- 
mann flatly disayowed annéxationist | 
principles in hig speech before the! 
main cominittee of the Reichstag. sate} 
urday, according to édetails received | 
here today. The Gérman minister was} 
quoted as declaring: 

“The declaration of Count Westar’ 
(leader of the Garman Conservatives) | 
advocates .dizure of territory based on 
our military successes. Such an atti- 
tude, for the presént imperial govern- 
meént, in view of its. principles, is im- 
possible from’ the outset.” \ 

Victory of a Socialist’ candidate, 
Herr Uhlig, over the Conservative as- 
pirant, Dr. Herrmann, in a bi-election 
to the Reichstag at Batttzen, Saxony, 
was reported In Berlin despatches to- 
day. “Th¢ Socialist organ Vorwaerts, 
recalling an opinion expressed by the 
Conservative Kreuz Zeitung trat the 
election would be “a test of the feeling 
of the German people,’ declared: to- 
day that victory must come to the So-) 
dalist, majority's policies, ; 


had sent the text of his address 
| 
{ 


consideration.. The composite  sys- 
tem is considered to be neither a 
Southern Pacific system nor a Key 
toute system, and is entirely inde- 
pendent of either so far as opération 
is concerned.” A 

Attorney B. D. Marx Greene ex- 


nlained that this composite equivalent } 
iis hitreduced for the purpose of show- 
} ig during the yéar,1916 the op- 


Gru of such a system would have 
sive adequate service to the public. 

“We do not mean at the present 
time,” he said, “to suggest that this 


composite equivalent: be put into op-, 


eration, but we offer it to show that 
there has been on the part of the 
twé existing companies unwise ex- 
penditures|and unnecessary and un- 
profitable lines, and that adequate 
service could haye and can be sup- 
plied by such @ system as we are out- 
lining.” 

Several’ charts, plans and sched- 
ules prepared by Prouty were intro- 
duced, showing in detail the saving in 
various departments which “could be 
effected by this composite system. 
For example, during the year 1916 
the Key Route spent $129,959 on 
maintenanee of way and structure, or 
$3044 a milé, while the Southern Pa- 
cific spent $240,790, or $2127.90 a 
mile. The composite system estimated 
would have paid $221,560, or $2345.60 
ai mile. 

When the commission adjourned at 
noon to méet again tomorrow morn- 
ing, at 10 o'clock, Prouty had not yet 
finished the submission of his evi- 
dence, 

On behalf of the city of Oakland, 
two witnesses testified this morning: 

Adolf Weurm and Henry. Bark- 
meer, real estate oWner and op- 
erators of Fruitvale. Both of these 
men declared that the present serv- 
fce in Bast Oakland is more than ade- 


| quate to handle the passenger traffic, | 
Tf the lines were not so closely paral- | last few days of a great disaster at j 


lel, they said, it might’ be possible 
that both of the systems would better 
serve the public, 

“Tf the proposition were put up to 
the people 6f Wast Oakland, asked 
Commissioner Alexander Gordon, “as 
to whether the fare should be raised 
or one of the competing syStems elim- 
inated, how do you think they would 
vote on that question ?’’ 

."Toam sure,” said Barkmeyer, “‘that 
they would vote to eliminate the Key 
Route from that territory bécause its 
service is inferior to that of the 
Southern Pacific.” 

Attorney H. M. Wade announced 
whom he would introduce later, 


= - - 


that he had three more witnesses |. 


must be faced and sought to prépare|- 
in advance. 


Reading from a letter from \M-| 


Tardieu, French high commissioner, 
Secrétary Baker showed. that France 


entered the war with more than 6000, 


pieces of heavy artillery but only 140 
qui¢k-firers, Great effort was made, 


M. Tardieu said, to get the slow}. 


firing guns from the fortresses into 
service for the field, and this policy 


proved to be a mistake, as- quick-| 


firers were needed for field work. 


An ‘appended list. of! orders. for) 


heavy artillery. placed by France, the 
secretary sfid, showed that it did not 
lie in the imagination of. anyone to 
realize. what the ordnance program 
of the war would become—not even 
France, the very seat of the conflict, 
with the enemy at her throat. 


“There are now in the United States | 


sixteen national guard camps and six- 
een national army camps (thirty-two 
divisions of troops) filled with men 
ready to go," said Secretary Baker. 

‘tT. do not know how fast it may be 
necessary to send them to France,” 
he said “I know how fast we have 
sent them and how fast we plan to 
send them. What we tried to do was 
to get the men out as rapidly as we 
could estimate on the production 
capacity ,of the country being able 
to care for them.” 4 

Pee Be CAS CS: VIA 


TOWN SUBMERGED 


LONDON, Jan. 28.-~The town. of! 


Macka, Queensland, Australia, has 
been completely submerged and it is 
feared.that the loss of life there has 
been very great, according to a Reuter 
despatch from Brisbane. This report 
was received by wireless from a 
steamer in the harbor, the only means 
of communication with the town. 
There have been réports during the 
Mackay owing to a cyclone ‘and rain, 
but detalis have been unobtainable be- 


cause all wire communication has | 


been destroyed. 


a te 


IS 59 YEARS OLD 


\ 


| 


} 
ba 


{ 


THE HAGUE, Jan. 28.—T -com-} 
memorate God's great deeds for the} 


German people with the deepest 
thanks,’ said the Kaiser in a message 
replying to birthday greetings, ac- 
cording to information from Berlin 
today. : ; 


The kaiser was 59 years old -yes- 


sere 


a ao its ios aa 


. Bautzen {g a city in upper Lusatia. Po mee 

v Bi miles iri 5 eerie eT ne — 
River Spree. Jt is an important man- 
ufacturing center, ; 
* The. -foreign committee of the 
Austro-Hungarian Reichsrat has voted 
16 to 7 its confidence in Count Czer- 
nin, foreign minister, according to 
Vienna advices today. 
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For Strength After Illness | | NUR rw, | (ts clurches, horses, homes old meids,| 
When the dese i cured and che aside foom- P| EGE | dences ards ronghnecks hedges-and- 
of Pepto-Mangan. ; ye Ks “ie A Pr é “ee 
Kansas Can't Contain Him. 
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e Red Blood Builder 


NAVY YARD | FIRE ts the tonic that rebuilds the health upon a scientifically-certain found. | ‘ eg oa . 3 Ae Marjorie Daw, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Surprise 
was expressed at the State Department} 
y at news despatches saying Count: 


} oot a RSIS Jan, 2$.—Fire |. of  un- _ ation. It charges the biood’ with iron, and it creates millions of ; ‘ ae 
Hak origin was discovered in’ an} vigorous, new red blood cells. 4 y t ¥ SES ¥ : Pei BPRS ; oA Reape i 
oho tank BaiGihe in: the Hoste: pavy | 3 lood that is strong in iron and rich * i i iN y ; e: 3 b Brae Babee 
mort ro ed py) a special police oe in red cells drives out the poisons and ; 
a @ flames were extinguishe rasta ish. i i 
by workmen before they outa ease | waste tissue that sluggish, impoverished 
much damage. i SOF blood allows the system to accumulate. 
fer x j And sickness of almost every kind 
NEW.© YORK, ¢ Jan. 28--Seventy} causes blood-impoverishment. 
_ horses .wete.barned to death today | 


when lire. destroyed..a building —-in4 
ower AT Tt t 7 ‘y 


Pepto- Mangan has helped millions 
Hhecause it en owers $! 17 € ot} 


aed Pepto-Mangen is also a valuable tonic for 
ot A 
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“IN WAR TO HIT AN 


DETAILED STORY | 
OF WORK IN WAR 


GIVEN BY BAKER 


Secretary Challenges th 
Truth of Chamberlain 
Charge That Depart- 

- ment Broke Down. 


| 


i & 


"LL NEVER be a hero like you will,” 
1653 Park avenue, 11 


What! Can’t Be a Hero? 


gears old, from the board on 
crippled little body is strapped at the 


[prildren, to some soldier who wWl wear the 


ROBLEM NOT ST 
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AR BUT TEAM | 


. 


aes bars 


4 
Finnegan, 
which his 
Home for Destitute 


wrote John 


sweateres 


fo the Woman's Club. canteeninethe Library’ Building. “I wasn’t 


picked out to be one. 


But I hope you will come back safe from 


the war. I cannot go to war and carry a gun on my shoulder, 


e but I can knit for the soldiers, and that,is what Pll do. I hope 


you will be wearing’ the sweater I made when you cross the 


Rhine. 
night.” 


I pray for the soldiers and the Stars and Stripes every 


John is Irish and has blue eyes and red hair, and he says 
the kaiser will be sore when this war_is over, because he made 
one_mistake—“he forgot that the U.S. A. were good fighters, too.” 


NO MISTAKE REPEATED} 


[Continued From Second Page.]! 


the causes of illness, I handed them 
in person té6 the newspapers. I 
thought it important that the~coun- 
try should: know exactly the condi- 
tions and exactly the causes for the 
two reasons. In the first place I 
wanted no concealment-and ine the 
second place I wanted the help of the 
country in correcting those condi- 
tions. ; 

In addition toythat I wrote a memo- 
randum to the chief of staff that, in 
my judgment, the surgeon general's 
Office ought to organize a system of 
continuous and constant inspection, 
for while there is a medical, officer 
representing the surgeon general’s 
office in every one of these camps 
and while the commanding general 
in each of these camps is chargeable 
with responsibility for general condi- 
tions in his camp, I wanted to make 
this addition—that the surgeon gen- 
eral’s office itself would organize a 
continuing system of inspection from 
day to day of these conditions. 

I instructed the inspector general, 
who has inspectors going from camp 
to camp, that he should especially 
charge his inspectors to examine into 
and report upon conditions in the 
hospitals, and I telegraphed to a very 
great hospital expert, Dr. John A. 
Hiornsby. I did not know at the time 
that he was in the medical service 
of the army; I happened to have had 
s0me previous contact with him when 
I was superintending the building of 
a city hospital in Cleveland, and 
learned at that time of his great ex- 
perience in all matters of hospital 
Management and construction, 


AS PERSONAL INSPECYVOR, 


I telegraphed him to come to 
Washington in order that I might 
select him as the personal inspector 
to g0, without relation to any other 
part of the War Department, from 
camp to camp and hospital to hos- 
pital, and make directly to me recom- 
mendations with regard to improve- 
ments necessary. 

When Dr. Hornsby came to Wash- 
ington he came in a uniform, show- 
ing that the surgeon general's office 
had already assigned him to the task 
which I intended he should perform, 
and it just happens that I have here 
in my hand at/this moment a tele-. 
gram from Dr. Hornsby with regard 
‘to the conditions at Camp Pike, which 
is One of the camps which has been 
under comment. 


~ The telegram is as follows: 


Camp Pike, Ark., Jan. 23, 1918.—Sur- 
geon General Army, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C.: Conditions at Camp 
Pike really improved. Morbidity lower; 
types milder. Ample accommodations 
for all sick. Convalescents and mild 
cases housed well in unoccupied bar- 
racks. Roots (that is, Camp Logan. P. 
Roots) has taken 200 cases and will be 
réady for 500 more. No pressing need 
now. Leave here for Washington 
Thursday night to report unless other- 
wise ordered. Address care Colonel 
Thornburg. JOHN A. Hornsey. 


{ shall not, Mr. Chairman, réad in- 
dividual cases, although have a 
great number of letters and thessages 
from men who have gone ‘to hospitals 
and found the conditions good, for the 
reason that is what they ought to 
be, and it adds nothing to the case 
to say that this (man or this woman, 
this father or this mother, has gone 
to a hospital and found a boy well 
-ared for; thats what ought to be the 
universal rule. 

And yet I have a letter this morning 
which I received yesterday, which I 
think I will read into the record, be- 
cause it is from a woman of national 
fame, a woman who, for the last four 
months, has gone from camp to camp 
in the United States writing about 
them and: printing her writings in 
public magazines and weeklies, who 
has‘done me the favor and honor to 
come a numberof times to me per- 


aeeniaeeesonally to*report upon the things she 
Mas LK 


“and. found, 


MRS. RINEHART'S LETTER, 


It is a letter from Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. As a matter of fact I 
gave Mrs, Rinehart, as -I now recall 
it, a letter which would admit her 
into any camp and enable her to in- 
spect. ; ; 

Mrs. Rinehart’s letter is as follows: 

New York, Jan. 26, 1918. 

To the Honorable Newton D. Baker, 
Aecretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have just been reading 
letter from an tnknown 
by Senator Chamberlain during the 
present senatorial investigation. Its 
sincerity can not be questioned. As a 
mother, and as the mother of a soldier, 
I feel, as every one must, the deepest 
grief and sympathy with the parents of 
that dead boy. 

Like every other mother in the country, 
I want these cases known. I want to 
be assured that they will be known. I 
want drastic punishment applied to any 
man, of no matter what-rank, who is 
found guilty of negligence in the care, 
physical or moral, of our boys. And I 


that tragic 
father read 


* want immediate remedy of conditions 


that require remedy. 


SHOULD REASSURE WOMEN, 
But I do feel that some step should be 
taken to reassure our women just now, 
It is only fair to them. It is cruel to 
allow every mother in thé country to 
judge the medical care that will be 
siven to her boy while in the service 
because, here and there, in the chaos 
of our readjustgnent, men have been 
given responsibilities they are unable 
or unwilling to fulfill, That we have 
Such men is more than a national mis- 
fortune. That they have been placed in 
positions of\trust is a national calam- 
ity. But—the mothers of the country 
should know, in fairness to themselves, 
that the number of such instances is 
small. We will not rest, we women, 
until they have all been removed. But 
that, I know, will be at once. It must 
be at once. 7 : 
I have a-soh in an army cantonment. 
enlisted as a private. He would 
receive, if he became “itl; exactiy 
Same treatment as any other enliste 
man in’ our new arr 
have not only no he 
him 
should do 
As a 


He 


confidence. 
has already 


absolute 
he 


it with 
matter of fact, 


spent a few days there witl an infected} and let them tell exactly 


knee, and receiyed the best of care. 

I know something about hospitals. 
took a nurse's training ks a girl. 
married a member of my 
and I have been for Oe. cor 
stantly in ‘touch with ; Is Dr 
ing’ the first year of th 
the hospitals of Fra: 

Feewe we went into w 

ayowed intention or + 
en of Ameri 

well i 


Cari 


t 


And I should | 


I 
r| 


spital staff, | 


HIT HARD; P 
‘Why, You Are One, Johnnie 


bs 


‘ 


visited-many traning, 
héspitals. 

There are conditions to be remé@ied. 
As I reported to you very recently, the 
failure of supplies has been a serious 
"matter. There are not enough women 
nurses. The 
and doctors must be enlarged in many 
cases. The percentage! of serious ill- 
ness has been low in the cantonments— 
I am not speaking of the camps. But 
the percentage of mild contagions 
which always occur when men are 
brought together in the mass, and of 
heavy colds and bronchitis, has been 
high. The result of sending men with 
heavy colds for a few days into the 
hospital has resulted in rather higher 
figures than the seriousness of the situ- 
ation would otherwise justify. 

Of cruelty and indifference I have 
found nothing. On the contrary, I 
have found the medical staffs of the 
hospitals both efficient and humane. 
When it is remembered that the med- 
ical men of these National army hos- 
pitals are volunteers who have cheer- 
fully relinquished the results of years 
of Jabor to give their services to the 
country; that they are of the best we 
have, as ‘all volunteers are; that they 
are willingly undergoing deprivation 
and hardship to take care of-our boys, 
it is wrong that the country at large 
should so misjudge them, The best spe- 
cialists of the .country ._-have placed 
themselves at the disposal of the army 
medical department, and ninety-nine out 
of a hundred men in the drafted army 
are receiving better care than they 
could afford, under the best circum- 
stances, to receive at home. ' 


NURSING PLANE HIGH. 


Nursing, is on the same high plane. 
Again we find volunteers, highly skilled 
and carefully trained; women, who have 
taken the small pay and the discom- 
forts.of army life that they may serve 
where they are most needed: 

‘Wards are large and airy. Beds are 
comfortable. 
cleanliness everywhere. Moreover, i 
have found cheerfulness. Food is good 
and plentiful. I have examined store- 
rooms and kitchens and watched the 
diets being served under the direction 
of a woman dietician, 8 

I do not ijke the orderly system. 
Thefe should be more trained nurses. 
At present the wards where there are 
no serious cases are managed by a 
ward master, an enlisted man. , And 
with the best intention in the world, he 
is not always efficient. ¢ 

The lack of nurses is a serious one 
and could be remedied probably by 
an appeal to nurses to volunteer. But 
here again is the serious question of 
the ill at home, the same which faces 
the ‘medical profession*and ths ‘civilian 
LOSpilais, 

One hospital I know well. It is typ- 
ical of other cantonment hospitals; , it 
is under the same army medical de- 
partment direction as the others, and 
it is only right to assume that con- 
ditions there are representative. The 
sAme fules govern all those hospitals. 
The same sums are spent on them. 
The same system is followed. The food 
is the same, the supplies, the medical 
staff, the nurses* 

Ani I have never seen a better war 
hospital than the one at Camp Sher- 
man. I will go further, and say that in 
its operating-rooms, its X-ray depart- 
ment, its eye and ear department, its 
nose and throat department, its dental 
department, in short,’ in 
for caring for every emergency and 
every weakness, it will bear comparison 
with any civilian hospital. 


TRUE OF OTHERS, TOO. 


And what is true of the base hospital | 


at Camp Sherman is true of the others. 
I have watched the development of 
the war hospital system from the be- 


ginning, when I saw it first on paper in} 
the office of the surgeon general, up to 


two weeks ago. I watched because it 
was @ vital matter to me. I had a hus- 
band and a son in the service. 


I am 
like the other women of 


this country. 


I would be content with nothing less | 


than the best. And I feel that we are 
on the way to the best. . 

It has not come yet, although at the 
present moment I would Willingly in- 
trust any member of my family, in such 
emergency, in any one of ou? base hos- 
pitals. We need more supplies, we need 
more nurses and enlarged quarters for 
them. 


tally insufficient for 1,000 
even need more physicians 
Although 


men. 
and sur- 


geons. the staffs are very 


large, the medical department in each | 


hospital is working to its i aeetiend 

But what we need, as nation, 
something more than this. We need 
knowledgé and reassurance. There is no 
need in this country for discontented 
resignation. I would suggest that a 
committee of representative and un- 


they prejudicedeweitizens... from tre noeare 
pity hese base hospitals t?T'T' 
and thoroughly inspect it, and that they} 
tation in placing | publish in their local papers the exact 1} 
in the cantonment hospital, but I! results of their investigations. Let them 


Vimit Cavers va 


go. alone, to talk with the patients, the 
nurses, the doctors, the wardmasters 


| find. 


WOMEN MUST KNOW. 

They have the right to know 

not fair to let them be- 
n now do, ths 


the facts. 
is 


Camps—ala camp” 


quarters of both nurses ‘ 


I have found exquisite | 


Sixty or eighty nurses, divided } 
into shifts of eight hours each, is to- | 
We} 


is | 


The wonfen of the country must know | 


is~ustless; Gealll and we are wasti 
lives we would die to save. 

And it is not true. 

Faithfully yours, ; 
» (Signed) Mary Roserts RINEHART, 


‘5 ADOPTS SUGGESTIONS. 

There was no suggestion of remedy 
in that letter which does not have my 
instant approval. In‘ addition to all 

‘the things which Mrs. Rine. t sug- 
gests—and few are novel—are the 
things which I have already described 
to you as being done, and I point out 
to the committee that, from the \very 
beginning of this\ war, the heads of 
the medical profession, the very mas- 
ters of that profession, have been in 
constant contact with the surgeon 
general. 

He has formed around him a staff 
the like of which probably does not 
exist on the face of the earth for 
devising hospitals, devising an or- 
zanization and supervising its per- 
fection. When one considers that the 
casual and usual doctor here and 
there, whose attention has been de- 
voted to the treatment of individual 
eases under home conditions, has 
been thrown, under the necessities of 
this situation, into'a great organiza- 
tion, where he is’ compelled to deal 
with hospital conditions and groups 
of men and sanitation on a large 
scale (while it may be and is déeply 
| to be wegretted that there should 
even be the necessity of improve- 
ment) yet the direction of this great 
medical staff of men, the zeal and 
loyalty and patriotism and efficiency 
of the medical profession are all at 
work rapidly improving it, and the 
improvement already wrought is very 
great. 

We are not alone, Mr. Chairman. 
Our country is not alone in meeting 
these difficulties. No army was ever 
assembled, nor can any be, which 
H does not bring men together who 
i theretnfore have been exposed to com- 
municable diseases, to which they are 
j not nnimune, and the most which can 
be done is to meet these conditions 
with every device and suggestion 
which science and care can devise, 
and that, in my frank judgment, is 
the aim of the surgeon general. In 
; the doing of this he has the un- 
qualified support, and he knows he 
has, of every officer in the War De- 
partment from the secretary down. 


ON ORDNANCE MATTERS, 


| Mr. Chairman, the second set of 
difficulties which you discussed with 
| regard to the War Department, were 
| those affecting ‘the supply or ord- 
nance. In my previous hearing be- 
fore “the committee, we went into 

Witt arhy 
there are things about the supply of 
munitions of war about which men’s 
minds may differ. Not merely the 


Sreat. tullness.. Cle 


relative excellence of certain weapons,, 


but the extent to which speed of pro- 
curement should be sacrificed for ex- 
cellence of performance when pro- 
cured, are questions of judgment, and 
their solution lies in the best instruct- 
ed distinction one can secure. 

The first question of that kind 
which arose affected the selection of 
a rifle for the army, one involving 
the caliber of the rifle. The situa- 
| tion was that the English were using 
a rifle with a rimmed cartridge, of 
one caliber, and the French were 


its facilities | 


| 


ic 


ning 


a ~ 


what they |} 


| 


-Heller-Rose 


USitgwe,rific with 2 rimméd Cartridge 
of another’caliber. | : 
We in America had admittedly the 
best rifle so far developed in any 
military service, the Springfield, us- 
ing a rimless cartridge, and we had 
in stock of those weapons something 
like 600,000—in stock and in the hands 
of troops. This was early in the 
spring, although my recollection does 
not permit me to fix a definite date, 
The question had been investigated 
prior-to that time, in order that there 
might be a summary view of the pos- 
sibilitiés of the rapid procurement of 
various types of rifles and finally the 
choice of a weapon was decided in my 
Office, as near as my _ recollection 
holds, at night, at about 11 o’clock, 
and there were present in that con- 
feren¢e, General Crozier, the Chief of 
ordnance; General Scott, the chief of 
staff; General Bliss, the assistant 
chief of staff; General Kuhn, the chief 
of the army war college, and one or 
two other officers associated with the 
war college, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment experts on the subject of rifles 
and General Pershing. : ya 


PERSHING WAS THERE. 


At that time General Pershing had 
been selected as the commander-in- 
chief of our forces ultimately to be 
dispatched to France, and’as-he-was 
to command the army and was to use 
the forces, it seemed an especially 
fortunate circumstance that he 
should be in Washington at that time 
and able to participate in that con- 
ference. } 

Senator New—Can you give the 
date, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker—I cannot give the 
date, senator, but it must have been 
very shortly before General Pershing 
went abroad. I should say about the 
first of June. I am not, certain of 
that. Perhaps Senator Warren could 
tell that. 

Senator Warren—The last of May. 

Secretary Baker—Perhaps it was a 
week before he went abroad. He was 
here altogether, I think, some ight or 
ten days studying the whole situa- 
tion in the war colllege preparatory 
to his going away. 

We did not know then, as I shall 
illustrate a little later, whether our 
army was to fight with the French 
or with the English. The mode of 
our military operations was not de- 
termined. The excellence of our 
weapon was so well known that, just 
before the outbreak of this war, the 
British government had decided to 
remodél its weapon and rearm its 
army and they were on the point of 
manufacturing. odification of their 
own Prfi - 
a sumiess-earts ha ; 
the possibility of Jamming "in the 
weapon and make it a better weapon. 
It was only when the war broke out 
so suddenly that. compelled the im- 
mediate need of equipment, supple- 
menting that which they had, and 
fearing the confusion of using a new 
weapon in conjunction with their old 
weapon and trying to rearm their 
army, that they decided to adhere 
to their Enfield rifle. 


CONSIDERED EVERYTHING, 

That conference considered every 
effect of this question, and it was 
finally decided to use our own Spring- 
field rifle and to procure a modifica- 


I 


tage Of the la 


aumOOMlct | 


tion of the Enfield which would allow | 


, it to be thambered for American am- 


muniotion in order to get the advan- 
2 and organized man- 
ufacturing facilities already built up 
in this country for the production of 
the Enfield, and that decision, made 
that night, had the unanimous con- j 
currence of every person in the con- | 

the master of ondnance and. pro- | 
duction, the Chief of theearmy 
college, with his ‘technical “advisers 
and experts, the chief of staff and 
his assistants and the Seer tote 
general of the expeditionary fortes, 
whose army and its usefulness were 
at stake, were present. 

When we undertook to remodel the 
Enfield rifle, it was discovered, al- 
though “there were three plants in 
this country manufacturing it, the 
bolt from one factory would not fit 
the rifle from another factory. In- 
stantly the question arose of procur- 
ing intetchangeability in the rifles 
produced. At the outset it was 
thought that some eight or nine in- 
terchangeable parts would be enough. 
Later it seemed advisable to increase 
that number. Senator, I am not deal- 
ing with an accurate number, when 
I say eight or nine. 

Senator New—Seven, I think. 

Secretary Baker—Seven, perhaps. 
But it was decided that a larger de- 
gree of interchangeability was re- 
quired, and the purpose of that was 
in order that when these rifles got to 
France and were used tinder battle 
conditions, if aman finds himssif-.with 
a defective weapon, and alongside him 
is another defective weapon, he ean, 
if the emergency requires it, take out 


,of one defective weapon a perfect part 


and replace a défective part in his 
Own weapon and be equipped, and in 
order to enable us to repair rapidly 
rifles rendered inefficient in service, 
so that a constant supply of these 
weapons will be ready at the front. 


DELAY IN DESIGNING. 


There was some delay in designing, 
with the particularly necessary tol- 
erances of a thousandth of an inch, in 
some instances, specifications for this 
remodeled Enfield, and that led to 
this: That when our troops actually 
were assembled in the camps it was 
some time before they were fully 
armed with rifles. At the outset they 
had very few rifles; there was a dis- 
tribution of Krags and obsolete weap- 
ons, in ordér that they might drill 
with them. But it was some time be- 
fore they were adequately supplied 
with the remodeled Enfield rifie. 

That was foreseen. Gerieral Leon- 
ard Wood came to my officc—-I havo 
torgottea- when, but if was early—and 
suggested to me the advisability of 
instantly calling out a larger army. I 
‘said: 

“But, general, we have not the 
clothes and we-have not the weapons 
for them.” 

He’ said: 

“T know ‘that, Mr. Secretary, and 
they need many things, but they 
need other things as much as they 
need the rifles: They need to learn 
to live togéther, get used to camp 
conditions; they need the elemental 
discipline of camp life; they need to 
be taught to keep step; they need to 
know the subordinations of the army, 
and it will take some time to give 
them that, preliminary instruction.” 

- 


| HOW ENGLISH DRILLED. 


He pointed“out to me that in Eng: 
land the so-called Kitchener army 
drilled for months, as he said, in 
their cilivian clothes, with top hats 
and using a stick for arms, I said 
to him: 

“General, I agree with you that it 
is important to have our army 
equipped, rapidly so that a prolonged 
period of training may be given to 
them; but we will call, out first the 
regular army, and then we will call 
gut the National Guard, building it 
up tO war strengti. 

“But with the fdraft army, they 
would have an additional period of 
training in the field by reason of the 
| fact that the army, cannot be shipped 
abroad in bulk, suddenly.” 

It was necessary to attempt to fore- 
east the amount of time needed for 
training, and it was deémed wise to 
put the men in the camps in order 
that they might learn this matter of 
camp discipline, camp sanitation, the 
elements and essentials of the sol- 
dier’s life, a little in advance of their 
being’ fully tried with arms. 

I have here a statement of the 
rifles, which were supplied to the 
camps’ at the outset. At the begin- 
ning there were Krags in the canton- 
ménts, 

Senator Chamberlain in his speech 
to the,Senate speaks of the weapons 
in the possession of the department 
at that time as a motley selection— 
and I haye no feeling about the 
phrase. The fact is that what we 
had was about 600,000 Springfields and 
something over a hundred thousand 
Krags. 


EXAMPLE FROM GERMANS. 


Also this is true: That in the 
greatest. military establishment in 
the world, in the German army, when 

,Out raw recruits, they give 

selete rific-as => Practice 

rifle hey learneto.take caré of 
it,,betoresthey actually put a service 
rifle in their hands. And so, as ) 


\ 


merely drilling and training weapon, 
the Krag was not an 
weapon for them to have. 

‘I do not undertake to say, gentle- 
men, that that question was decided 
infallibly. It might have been bet- 
ter to have bought English Enfields 
enough to put one in the hands of 
every man. But it was decided 
thoughtfully, and it was decided con- 
siderately and consciously, and now 
the result is that every man in this 
country who is intended to carry a 
rifle,in any of our military camps 
has a rifle, and it is a bétter rifle than 
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We Are in the War to Hit 


And to Hit Hard, Says Baker 
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would have been gotten if we had 
adopted any one of the existing types 
at the time. 

And this additional thing is true— 
that although we have gotten sol- 
diers to Europe much more rapidly 
than it was originally imagined we 
either would or could, every soldier 
who has gone to Europe certainly 
had a modern, excellent rifle, and he 
has ‘had it long enough before going 
into action with it to learn how to use 
it, to practice with it either there or 
here. The same observation is true 
of every soldier»who will go to Bu- 
rope. 


MACHINE GUN PROBLEM. 


May I say now a word about ma- 
chine guns? 

The machine gun, of course, is a 
highly technical weapon. It is in ‘the 
record of testimony before your com- 
mittee that up to April of the present 
year no Lewis gun had been made 
and tested to demonstfate its usa- 
bility for American ammunition. 

The machine gun problem jis com- 
plicated. by two factors—first, the 
question of manufacture, and, second, 
a difference in theory as to the use 
of machine guns. 

When this war broke out Great 
Britain was manufacturing the Vick- 
ers-Maxim, a heavy, water-cooled 
gun. She wanted a lighter type of 
gun and adopted as her lighter type 
the Lewis, and manufactured it on 
a very large scale in England. 

The French, however, have not used 
the Lewis or Any corresponding 
weapon, as @ land operating gun in 
any large number, the French theory 
heing that it is better to have a very 
light gun shot from the hip or the 
shoulder, like the Chauchut, and the 
heavy typé of gun shot from a tripod 
or carriage, like the Hotchkiss. So 
that something depended upon. the 
troops with which we were to fight, 
the theory of combat which we were 
to adopt, as to which type of ma- 
ehine gun we should select. 


NOT DELAYED BY BOARD, 


There was in existence a. board 
which had been apppointed nearly a 
half year before—certainly some 
months before—to test all the ma- 
chine guns there were, both “those 
which were previously known in use 
and those which were not, in order 
that we might select the best types. 

The existence of that board did not 
.delay for one second the selection or 
the procurement of additional ma- 
chine guns. There was a test made 
by the navy, I think, in April, as a 
result of which it was shown that the 
Lewis gun had been perfected to use 
American ammunition. There was 
an ordnance officer of the army pres-. 
ent at that test, and on the basis of 


. 
that test immediate orders were given 
to the Savage Arms Conipany to pro 


cure Lewis guns, and now we have t 
this situation, that large orders of} 


Lewis guns have been given. 
But from Burope we learned from 
General Pershing that he does not 


desire Lewis guns for use on land. | 


The divisions of marines—I am not 
using ‘‘divisions’”’ technically—the 
regiments of marines which went 
from \this country with our military 
force as a part of it were armed with 
Lewis guns. They have been. retired 
from service—tho suns—and 
regiments have been rearmed with 
Chauchut rifles 
cHine guns, as our other | 


t 
there are. 


and forces 


LEWIS GUNS FOR AIRCRAHFY, ° 


Under the studies"“made by the ex- 
perts of General Pershing's staff and 
under their/directions and advice to 
us, We are instructed to retain Lewis 
guns for use in aircraft, and to press 
forward as rapidly as we can. the 
manufacture of light and heavy 
Browning guns and Vickers-Maxim 
guns, for which a very large order 
was outstanding almost immediately 
after an appropriation by Congress a 
year ago to press those forward, so 
that we have the situation in regard 
to’ machine guns that the kind of 
weapon which General Pershing and 
his staff want is the kind which was 
developed as/ the result of that 
board’s inquiry, and the particular 
weapon which \is said to have made 
SO great a success with them is one 
which is determined by our experts 
to be appropriate for air service and 
not desired for land operating troops: 

In the meantime, in order that the 
whole story may be told, it is in testia 
mony before your committee that 
the French government is able to 
supply us with Chauchit rifles, or 
light guns, and Hotchkiss guns, or 
heavy guns, for the divisions and 
troops which we can this year send 
abroad. j 

ORDER LEWIS GUNS. 

We have’ then, the machine gun 
situation 4educed to this: That we 
ordered every Lewis gun we could 
get, we encouraged them to enlarge 
their manufacturing facilities. They 
still have not enlarged them as much 
as we have urged them to and con- 
tracted with them to enlarge them. 
The supply of their guns is going 
through in larger numbers, and in the 
meantime the making of the neces- 
sary machine tools and jigs:and dies 
for the production of light and heavy 
Brownings, and expediting the pro- 
duction of Vickers-Maxims is going 
forward, and our army abroad is pro- 
vided with guns of the type adapted 
to the mode of warfare which they 
have elected to use, and our supply 
which is to supplement that is of the 
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in most of the camps 
MACHINE GUN FIGURES. 
Xet I haye had a table here, or 
; Statement here from the acting chiet 

of ordnance as to the yaaechine gun: 
which have actually been distributed 
in, the camps in this country. 

Senator Hitcheock—Are the dates 

paiven, Mr. secretary? “4, 
Secretary Baker—Well, I will rend 
| three paragraphs, senator, which will 
{answer «that question: 
“The distribution of machine gung 
}to the national draft camps hava 
| been as follows: Thirty Colt machine 
{guns to each camp, sixty-five Lewis 
jmachine guns, forty-five Chauchut 
Laotomatic rifles, 
| “Distribution of machine guns to 
the National army’ cantonements: 
| Fifty Colt guns each, sixty-five Lewis 
machine guns, “forty-five Chauchut 

rifles to each camp, 

“In addition to those mentioned, ten 
Lewis guns have been issued to each 
regular cavalry regient and ten 
; Chauchut rifles to each regular. in- 
| fantry regiment. Practically all\of 
| the above, before the troops were 
{ready for them, thaat is, _ about 

Nov. 1.”" 

Now, 
quate supply, but it is some machine 
guns whic hthe machine-gun compa- 
nies may practice With, learn the 
mechahism and mechanics 
arms and the supply will be forth- 
coming as the result of this quantity 
manufacturing, which has been ar~ 
ranged fov, 

Senator 
state, Mr. Secretary, that these guns 
were sent to each camp. 

Secretary Baker—Yes, sir, it says 
so; to each camp. 

Senator Hitchcock~But not all of 
i before Nov. 1, Mr. Secretary. 


freely, that is not an ado- 


of these 


Hitchcock—It does not 


PRACTICALLY ALL SHIPPED, 

Secretary Baker—The 
made by. General Whéeler is that 
practically all of the above weré 
shipped before troops were ready for 
them; that is. about Nov. 1. 

Senator Hitchcock—Shipped? 

Secretary Baker—Yes. 

Senator Wadsworth—Does that in- 
clude the 1,200 machine guns that we 
found in the testimony were in stor- 
age? 

Secretary Baker—Obviously 
Those have since been shipped. a 

Senator Wadsworth — In other 
words, Mr. Secretary, one-half of thé 
number of the Lewis machine gun¢ 
mentioned there were not shipped to 
the camps until January? 

, Secretary Baker—That seems to be 
so, sir. 
BAKER TAKEN TO TASK, 

Senator Wadsworth—And the ex- 
pression “almost all’’ is scarcely ac- 
curate.” 

Secretary Baker—Well, if I have 
been guilty of the least inaccuracy, I 
trust it will be called to my atten- 
tion. ; 

Senator Wadsworth—I understand 
it was the language of the letter. 

Senator Warren—I suggest that 
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GIVEN BY BAKER 


Secretary Challenges — 
Truth of Chamberlain 
Charge That Depart- 
ment Broke ,Down. 
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the secretary is reading what 
other officer has written to him; 
is not using his own language. 


an- 
he 


Secretary Baker—That is so, sena- 


tor, and yet the evidence which is 
before the committee shows that 
there were some 1,200 machine guns 
which had not been distributed at the 
time of my appearance before. the 
COT LLC Cn WAL CTT wi caper YUALUALY, 
and these guns have since been’ dis- 
tributed. But my recollection about 
that—and I speak only from re+ 
freshed recollection—is that at the 
time I reported to you aout that, fF 
learned and told you that these guns 
had been in stock very long, but were 
quite recently delivyered—less than a 
month in stock. 


Tha 


7 
THERE BEFORE NEEDED. 

Senator Reed — Since we have 
broken in with an interruption, I 
only ask to get an expression, in the 
first instance, or have an expression 
repeated, so that I would understand 
it, and that has led to these ques- 
tions; but may I not ask one further 
question? 

Secretary Baker—Certainly, senator. 

Senator, Reed—The statement is 
made there that these guns reached 


the camps before they were needed—. 


substantially, that is the expression? 
Secretary Baker—Substantially that 

—before they were ready for them. 
Senator Reed—By| that do you un- 


-derstand that General Wleeiler ineans 


that the troops required a preliminary 
training before they could use the 
guns? 

Secretary Baker—yYes, sir. 

Senator Reed—Or does he mean that 
the men were not mobilized in the 
camps? 

RANGES NOT ERECTED 
Secretary BGaker—No, T think ,he 
means this, senator, that in many of 
the camps the mobilization had not 
completely taken place. The sanction 
of men for mdchine gun companies 
had not been fully made, In many of 
them there were machine gun com- 
panies, National Guard and régular 
army, that the erection of ranges 
where this shooting could take place 
had not been completed, . 

Senator Reed—One thing further: 
A statement there is made that the 
guns were shipped; it does not say 
they had. arrived. 

Secretary Baker—No, sir, 

Senator Reed--Do you. have ‘any 
information as to when they did ar- 
rive? 

Secretary Baker—T have not got 
the information with me. There were 
doubtless delavs in shipmeént because 
of the general conges 
in the country. 
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May Want Immigrants. 


Omaha World-Herald—According to 
the wise ones who predict from. pres- 
ent conditions. the economic condi- 
tions of the future, this country will 
have no need of restrictive immigra- 
tion laws for many years to come. 
Instead: we will need laws to induce 
immigration to supply the labor for 
the development of the country. It is 
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& Hoes Soldier” 
Dead in France 


John Glover. 


USPENSE is the portion of Mrs. 
Ray Wehrle, 21 South Whipple 
street, and Mrs. W. J, Maher, 19 
South Whipple street, sisters of John 
Glover, Chicago boy reported dead in 
France. 
No confirmation of the report has 
reached either Mrs. Welirle or Mrs. 
though rumors that their 
brother was either dead or wounded 
have been coming to them for a week. 
Glover, who was among the selected 
men who went to Camp Grant last’ 
September, later responded to a call 
for engineer volunteers and joined the 
Five Hundred and Third service bat- 
talion, which went to France early in 
December, Tie sisters received iet- 
ters from him only last week, dated 
Dec. 22 and 27, saying he was well 
and asking for tobacco. On the same 
day a neighbor, told them, without 
giving the source of the\ rumor, she 
had heard John was dead. The same 
story was told them by others during 
the week. 
Reports that W. J. Maher, a private 
in Company G, 'Phree Hundred ana 
Forty-third Infantry, Camp Grant, 
had received a letter telling of Glov- 
er’s death were 4 surprise to the sis- 
ters. “Jf he had anyy such letter he 
has not told us,’’ said Mrs, Wehrle, 
“and he ‘himself wrote me only last 
week, saying he had heard that John 
had heen. hur t and asking for details.’ 
Glover is 26 years old and. unmar- 
ried. He lived with Mis sisters. Both 
their husbands are algo in the service, 


Wehrle being in training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station. 
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stated that 3,000,600 workmen are \pre- 
pared oF preparing to emigrate; and 
that the mining and steel industries 
will feel the strain most. Among the } 
nationalities mentioned: as likely to 
leave in large numbers are the Poles, 
Russians, ’ ineluding Jews, Turks, 
Syrians, Greeks, Bohemians and oth- 
ers of Austria-Hungary. 
There is no mention made by any 
of these writers of the, prospective dex 
parture of Germans from the United | 
States. From what has been learned 
from them they are not likely to ex-' 
change the liberty and opportunities 
of this country to go .back to Ger- 
many and help pay its enormous war 
debts. ‘ { / 
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eral wooa had tora the Bete" ‘and 
the secretary had agreed with him, 
that there were many 
levies had. to learn before they were 
ready for the guns, and so the men 
were ordered to thé camps and can- 
tonments to learn the primary lessons 
of soldiering while their'guns were 
being manufactured. ; 
‘ CONDITIONS IN CAMPS. 

Insufficient hospital accommoda- 
tions and cantonmenits in localities of 
doubtful healthfulness? These things 
were all done under direction of Sur- 
gean General Gorgas’ own men. The 
medical corps thought the tent camps 
would be free from the diseases due 
to bad ventilation; the result proved 
that they were worse in this respect 
than the permanent camps. The epi- 
demic’ conditions came before they 


5 
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things raw}: 


diers across 3,000 miles of submarine- 
infested ocean. 

The tremendous program of rail- 
road building in France—600 miles of 
it—docks, warehouses, cantonments, } 
starting from the felling of trees in 
the forests and planting corn in the 
fields, was all described. 

“Why,” asked Chamberlain, 
“hav en aR yeu taken the American 
idcnee as to these 
Do yous thin Deemer ss 
that there has been any time within 
the last year that the German secret 
Service has not been fully advised as 
to everything we have done?” 
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GERMANY STILL MYSTIFIED. 

And then Baker told him that he 
had every reason to believe that Ger- 
many is still mystified as to how 
many men we have in France or had 
at any time. 

This does not square with the popu- 
lar impression, but Baker knows and 
the rest of only guess. 

Secretary Baker is a’ very much 
bigger man tonight than a lot of- us j 
thought after Chamberlain’s speech. 

Senators and congressmen gath- 
ered around him after he was done 
and gave him an ovation: that means 
that the baiting of the War Depart- 


were ready for them, but every rec- } Ment is.over. 


complied with. 


that have been the subject of criti- 
cism were cleared away, and they 
‘formed the foundation of Baker's 
general account of the war condi- 
tions, which really made it all clear. 
He had been challenged as having 
no comprehensive plan for war. He 
showell thatthe plgn was to do what- 
ever the ‘eonstantly changing situa- 
tion “demanded, so he receives daily 
long telegrams from Pershing chang-, 
ing specifications to meet the shifting 
necessities, of the battle front. 

Our experience is not different from 
that of our allies. France has 
‘scrapped innumerable war engines 
befor they ever reached the front be- 
caus the swiftly moving \war had 
made them archaic over night. 


“GIVES COMPLETE STORY. 


every act with the authority of the 
allied demands, Baker told his story, 
from the penalties meted out to the 
infinitesimal medical’ attendant who 
‘had been ‘guilty of cruelty and neg- 
lect such as related in the pathetic 
letters read by Senator Chamberlain 
in his speech to the grand procession 
of the hundreds of| thousands of 
trained and perfectly equipped sol- 
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and.all custom finished 


th 
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1ese cars of rare beauty 


combine with the Cadillac chassis to make the 
perfect ¢ car in style, comfort and performance. 
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Coliseum. 
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C. H. Foster Cadillac Automobile Co. 


Mithigan Avenue at Twenty-third Street 


Telephone Calumet 4841 


onmendation. of the medicabmen was } 


These and a hundred other details | 


So, buttressing every assertion with | 
its related document and backing up }, 


Phewinvestigations will £0 on, but 
natneniess instead of..criticism 


be the big thing now, and, on” ‘ 
‘other side, the people will be given | 


more insight into what is going on. 

It, has been a good thing both for 
Congress and for the War Depart- 
ment. 


| DOUBLE MURDER 


' 
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HOLD FOUR FOR 


Franklin. Park Men 
rested as Slayers of 
Deieciives. 


Ar- 


Four men are held by Marshal Can- 
nell of Franklin Park in connection 
with the murders Sunday night of 
“Barney” Dolan, chief special agent 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad; 


and Peter J. Maloney, his chief as” 


sistant. The men were shot to death 
by trchent car thieves whom they sur- 
prised! looting cars in the railroad’s 
yards in the town. 

The men under arrest are Walter 
Robbins and Edward O. Krumway of 

Sranklin Park: John Daleien, a 
‘tcamster, and. Walter Petersen. All 
1 beers Daleien, who is 36, are under 
25 years old. Two of the suspects 
mire..said to have been seen fleeing 
from ‘the agents shortly before the 
shooting, while a third is said to have 
beers in their company. Other evi- 
ger gathered points to the prison- 
bee slayers, it is said. 
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| PRISONERS DENY GUILT. 
Although questioned for 


of thé affair. 

Detective Sergeant Eugene Mc- 
Caffrey, who, with Detective Sergeant 
Herman Otten, is assisting Marshall 
Cannell in running down the mur- 


, several 
hours, all the men denied knowlédige 


derers, asserted, however, ythat Rob- 

4 bins and Deleien have been identified 
by railroad employes as the two men 

who had been’ pursued by the agents 
shortly before they were murdered. 

Krumway, he said, had been seen 

iH with them earlier in the evening, and 

ous RCOULISS with the fact that a 

er was found hidden in~ his 

heme. was considered by the detec- 

tives/sufficient to hold him. 


NO BAIL FOR TLAUDE, 
ohn Dell Claude, 18 years old, 
> wth the murder! of.‘ Jackie” 
{sane A, Beckers» Raymond A. Tt De 

17 years old, charged with the => 

of Richard Bundfck, also a. jackie, and 

Miss ‘Billie’ LaVerne, 22 \yéars old, 

charged with accessory 

bers, were arraigned yesterday before 

Judge Swansom in the Boys’ Court. 

Their cases were continued until Feb. 

7. No bail was allowed, on the mur- 
der, but’ Dunn was held on $20,000 
bonds and the girl on $10,000: 

Becker was murdered near the 
Sharples Building Nov. 11. Bundick 
was assaulted and robbed near the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps, 2038 
Ogden avenue, Dec. 23 


High-Priced Seed ‘Corn. 
Burlington Hawk-Eye—At a sale 
near Hartley seed corn of the vintage 
of 1917 sold at» $20 a bushel. There 
were seven bushels in the lot and the 
purchaser cheerfully -put ;down his 
check for $140. If that should be the 
prevailing rate during the season, the 
farmer will havé to get a good price 
for his crop. On the other hand, he 
realizes, tiatif Ne Cai not Set very 
good seed corn, then there will be no 
crop to worry over. However, | ‘the 
state college has been taking a’survey 
and finds that the supply of good 
seed corn in Iowa will be sufficient to 
cover the demand, provided it is kept 
at home and is not sent to other 
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*25 | TOURISTS TO CHOOSE 
LANDS NEARER HOME 


California and Florida Equally 
| Inviting to Those Unable 


te to Visit Old World. 
i Pid 


fifrom the Christia TT PRT ote 
'.Tt is no longer a question of choos: 
ing between America and Europe. 
The only alternative to Florida, for 
most of those who are fond of sunny 
climes, is California, and vicfé versa. 
Among the minority. there/are, of 
course, large numbers who 
sidk 


ATAATt Ay 


rill con- 
r Virginia, the Carolinas,’ Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, 


ot ana, New 


Louisi- 
Mexico and Arizona, and 
many who will consider Cuba, 
West Indies and South America, but 
those who, under normal conditions, 
would perhaps be booking for the 
south of France and for Italy, and 
joyfully anticipating the Mediterra- 
nean, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
Venice, Florence, Genoa and Rome 
are now more than likely looking 
over American guidebooks and rail- 
road maps and trying to determine ih 
what part of California, or in what 
part of Florida they will stay from 
November until March. \ 
Unless they are people extremely 
hard to please it will be difficult for 
them, even if they choose with their 
eyes shut; to make a senous miistaks, 


i 
| 
: 


the | 


especially attractive in more than ona 
particular to the experienced tourist— 
one complements the other. Califor- 
nia, with its wondrous valleys and 
stately mountains, its dry ‘air, its. , 
azure skies and its peaceful ocean 
stretches, and Florida, wit its softer 
air, its suggestion of the tropics, its 
palms and palmettos and its Spanish 
eens) its lazy, serpentiné rivers, its 
sterious hummocks, ;its key-sen- 
tine ed coasts, may not* properly hea 
regarded ag rivals or conipetitors, for 
each is in’a claSs, ‘or, better still, con- 
stitutes a class of itsiown: 
All that may be said of éne as Tres 
“Is the. heanties of ne ature, spraspe O-« 
tives and) perspeciiy< ‘eland 
waterscapes, flowers and fruits, may 
he said of the other. There are differs 
ences between them in Kind) rather 
than in quality as regards both nate 
ural and artificial attractions, It is 
paradoxical, but it is true, that while 
California and Florida in the winter 
see more of lavish extravagan¢ge than 
perhaps any other sections of the 
nation, they hold, ont, because of the 
mildness of theirlimate and the fers 
tility of their soil peculiar advantageg 
to those in moderate circumstances. 
It is quite probale that California 
and Florida will draw larger) crowds 
of tourists during the winter than 
ever before and, for reasons that musg 


he obvious. 


GERMANS FAIL TO REPLY; 
OFFICERS’ PAY CUT OFF 


Washington, Jan. 28.—-Germany has 
failed to reply to the proposal of the 
United: States that German commis 


always assuming that they confine | sioned offiasrs, held prisoners here, re« 


themselves to the established pleasure 
zones and resorts. Every year Cali- 
fornia and Florida become more beau- 
tiful to the eye. The charms of the 
two are not the same; there is enough 
diversity between them to make each 


ceive the pay of their grade ‘in re<« 
turn for similar privileges being ac<« 
corded American officers held in Ger« 
many, so the WarjDepartment today 
cut off the payments which were 
being made to Germans. 
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Business men today need every 
can muster to promote business efficiency., 
The whole world is exerting itself in a master 
effort for economy in labor and in methods. 


Waste today is criminal. 


' Model Offices Shown Completely Equipped 


but consists of a series of equipped offices—from a one- 
each room properly and modernly equipped with the 
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This exhibition is not a “business show,’ 
man office to complete suites of eight to ten rooms—e 


ur Annual 
Equipment Exhibition 


Beginning January 29 


aid they 


spirit of the times, 


‘ 


This comprehensive exhibition, is arranged 
to demonstrate our Store's ability fo equip of- 
fices, large or small, with furniture, furnish- 
ings. and office supplies in keeping with the 


niture, floor coverings and all the late appliances that go to fitting up such offices properly. 


OL Tndistey22 


Leading manufacturers of standard office ap- 
pliances have installed at our invitation exhibits of 
their newest productions, and are represented by 


their expert demonstrators. 


“Business,” 


spection at this exhibition. 


Out own experts are here to counsel you on all equipment problems 


Eighth Floor—Wabash—North, 


are as much interested_in this exhibition as-are all nrogressive breiness prin 
i iavaging executives, superintendents, office managers and department heads. 


Newest Appliance Ideas Are Here'on Display 


A selection of the best books on the subject of 
chosen from our large stock in our 
Book Section, Third Floor, will be convenient for in- 


Elevators rear entrances at Wabash Ave. and Randolph St. 
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| Two Million U. S. Soldiers | 
[Secretary Tells Senators|| Ready to Fight This Year 
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more than a milli 


copa core coy art 1 red: read: 20. overseas whenever it 


the American soldiers in 
and Del VS, | L é W jill proces inufacture. [very 
i ] 


lread¥, been provided with 


sures a steady supply as 


General Leonard Wood, 

od the plan of calling out 

> army before equipments 

"re secretary assumed responsibility fo, 
xecution 


was among the secretary's advisers in se-! 

Tati (OR 2Ceceneate lectin nps and cantonm > tor the new soldiers. Most ol 

War. Baker today | > sickness complained of, contrary to expectdtions, occurred 
early isa eaed ad in the camps instead of the cantonment 


has done’ in the war. Xaihi tem long ports, termi: 
finished he s pale and rehouses « other facilities:on an enormor 
bis > American army in France. 
CHE : 
: aS OR iss department. 
Senator Chamberlain’s speech, 
constructure | ; 
senator has |required to, manufacture and / France, 


house of cards, | bring it from America and at muld be half ; 


ion of the | the same time enable their mu- | “early in 1918, : that we 
; still to come cers to, continue | have a million and a half avai 

t some indefinite. time in the | work f time. | able,” if the transportation 
future—but on the case as it} “ get the vast quantities of a ble to us, J 

| now stands, ith the prosecu- } ouns and shells our allies need- | THE PROSPEC {S NOT UN- 
| tion resting onySenator Cham-| ed jin ; urry they established PROMI 


can be 
| Shipped France iring the 


h orders were | 


nent and the | iti ants in such volume 


Jaker told to¥ 
the verdict must go to the facilities The \little “secretas vin 
beyond the urrent needs. 


and the nation may 
p breath of relief. |. We could } 


roard, possibly f¥om the 
| indus-| preparation of his six-hour 
rors in Tru ig rially as well as i military | peech—for it an almos 
WY The te otra. ira ae leat ‘nse by u those facilities, | continuous address—-did nog 
i told what had been done in the leave that much more ship confine himselfto dry details. 
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war—and he skirted aS near a | Pig to bring them food and_)sol- | realized that he had been 


elation. of litary._details | diers. Liflaceduincan inset ituation 
las he dared—theé ‘élations of | \nd this word was brought a ret unm’: he felt tht 
\ d mistake that seemed |us by Tardie f 1 St; a 1e knew there 
| So menacing betore dwindled to | i ing-\| Was only hs > could set him- 
their true proportions. sh. ; ies NV 29 se rags a tees 
These things are > occa Obviously it would | thse there: could beuha acmenOn Oe 1 
| sional spoiled fruitina carefully |the grossest sort of stupidity t accepted and understood. 
packed barrel.of apples; the ir- failed to have availe PERFORMS TASK WELL. 
ible minimum of errors | selves of this condition. N al ver perform 
acc anies every 2 4 | task more completely. 1 
accompanies every human eady to Fight Soon. I ¥: 
Baker took up, point | and 
point, a hat | been. alleged 


| enterprise. * he 
d with the total bulk 
has’ been done they is i arrival 
| shrink into insignificance. 4, Of . 8 Plone : ican in I*rance, 
j st ¢ } cI throwing 
Charges Change Aspect. He Tae hes; hat | arms about them, had\a thrill 
-sounding™ chi “whether he or Crozier or an | 1 pl eae i 
~ 1 ‘ a place to §£ 
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other man appeared 
lonel Roosévelt as- | yalty list 
sume oan altecether different +. 
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THEM HALF WAY. 
did not agonize*them t¢ 
contr: he met,.them 1 
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Big Army There in Spring. 


He did n ell how n 


has. let, him A verbatim report of |j¥ se the Le gun to t 


1 ; . | full 2x t, for that was available 
told us the || Secretary Baker's state- Par SVG: ROM ee te cay sea 
1 army was 

ment to the Senate mili- y a better gun would ajso be 

meant > there 


tary committee begins on |] Vo ine F ta otreredite ne 


Requested by Our Allies. 
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column one, page two, of }j out all the troops 
this newspaper. 
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Secretary Challenges the|: before the Senate last week. Ina l@ffer to secretary Baker, Mi NINE CASES PI NG PMI ice tent_Chartes a |. pata aa sleet. i. willt 
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sepy I Theeére out t > 1 soldier,in ch th PRESS 5 My Tah 
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Truth . of Chamberlain 1¢ had commended conditions in several hospitals recently in- | thorough in this matter, I will say NOT PUT ON DUTY. turn'to the court the. recor rether | that one“of the men was very sick, | This principle fil.us dequent*recogs 
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ON WAR PLANS 
~ STUNS CAPITAL 
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ecretary of War Makes: Pro- 
found Impression Upon. 
Committeemen, 


vesda 29. 


Secretary Newton D. Baker's state- 
ment of America’s. war plan carrying 
the assertion that an army of 500,000 
would be in France early this year and 
1,500,000 ready to ship to France dur- 
| ing 1918, still remained the center of 
interest at the Capitol today. 

The secretary’s outline of the enemy’s 
preparations revealing many hitherto 
carefully guarded military secrets and 
given yesterday to the Senate mili- 
tary. committee in answer to criticisms 
of the War Department, made a pro- 
found impression on committee mem- 
bers. Chairman George B. Chamber- 
la who has been the department’s 
chief critic, admitted this before Sec- 
retary Baker left the stand. The chair- 
man proposed that Baker be given a 
rest and there was no attempt at cross- 
examination, although when the com- 
mittee today assembled it was under- 
stood the secretary would be recalled 
for further examination later. 

The secretary was on the stand yes- 
terday virtually the entire day. and his 
statement was heard by many members 


of Gongress crowded into the big 
Jweaucuss room-.of the .Senatii,office 
building. 

Committee Members Amazed. 

The . committee members seemed 
amazed when told that men in the 
thirty-two National Guard and Na- 
tional Army divisional camps were 


ready to go abroad today if needed. 

When Senator Chamberlain asked the 
secretary why the public had not been 
wken into. confidence in such matters, 
Baker spoke of the reluctance of 
military men to reveal army plans and 
referred to a statement of Von Hinden- 
burg to the effect that America was 
advertising her war plans. 

“But isn’t it a fact that Germany has 
known all about this?’ persisted Sen- 
ator Chamberlain. 

“No,” replied Secretary Baker. “The 
German government is still mystified 

| regarding the number of men now in 
France. They know what is doing on 
the front; but Germany still is in 
doubt as to the number of men we 
have abroad.” 
To Train New Draft. 


The secretary's statement that> the 
United States “will have 500,000 men 
in France early in 1918 and a million 
1 and a half ready to ship to France in 
| 1918" caused many to express the opin- 
| fon that war plans contemplated the 
| completion of the training of those 
} 


| called in the new draft before the year 
ended, 

The: committee was told that it 
| would be a tragical thing if the im- 
| pression which had gone out that the 
War Department had broken down was 
allowed to remain unchallenged. 

He spoke of the devotion of his as- 
\ sistants in the department, military 
| and civilian, in strong terms, Never 
in the history of the time, he declared, 
had an army of its size been raised, 
| equipped, trained and prepared for 
battle as had that of the United States. 
| Emphasizing that he was not there to 
| defend himself or anybody, the secre- 
j tary urged the committee again and 
again to lay bare any shortcoming of 
} the department that it might be cor- }| 
: rected. oe 


| 


— 


1 

What proved to be one of the most 
striking portions of Secretary Baker's 
statement yesterday was that dealing 
with the disposition of the American 
armies in France. In describing. the 
preparations for the United States ex- 
peditionary forces there, he said: 

France was a white sheet of paper so 
far as we were concerned and on that 
we had not only to write an army, but 
we had to write the means of maintain- 
ing that army, and from the first time 
when a careful and scientific study of 
the opportunities of France to help us 
were made, from that hour until this, 
we have been building in France fa- 
cilities,. instruments, agencies, just as 
many a8 we are here in the United 
States, and more—many of them of the 
same character. 

Must Develop Port. 


For instance, the French had natural- 
ly reserved the best ports of France for 
their own supply. The channel ports 
have been reserved for the British. 
When we came in it was necessary for 
us to have independent ports of entry 
in order that there, might not be con- 
fusion and admixture of our supplies, 
going through these ports of gisem- 
barkation with those of other nations, 
We were given several ports. As you 
perhaps recall, the ports of France are 
tidal ports, ports with:deep water and 
tidal basins at high tide with insuffi- 
cient water for landing at the docks 
when the tide is out. y 

As a convenience, the construction of 
docks and wharves in. ports of that 
kind is very much more difficult than 
where you have a deep sea harbor and 
all you have to do is to erect a pile 
wharf. We have had-to build docks, we 
have had to fabricate in this country 
and send off dock-handling machinery; 
we have had to send from this country 
even the piles to build the docks. We 
have had to have gantry cranes, manu- 
factured in this country and sent over 
to be erected on thdése”"docks; we have 
had to erect over tifpre warehouses at 
the ports of disemVarkation in order 
that these vast accommodations for 
stores and supplies which go over can 
be properly housed and cared for, until 
they can be distributed into the in- 
terior. x 

We have had to take over, and are 
in process of rebuilding and amplifying 
a railroad 600 miles long in order to 
carry our products from our ports of 
disembarkation to our general bases of 
operations. And all of that, gentlemen, 
had to be done, not obly studied out, as 
a necessary thing to do, but when so 
studied out and reported here, the man- 
ufactures for those things have to be 
carried on in this country, and the 
things shipped over there, nails, cross 
ties, spikes, fish plates, engines, cars, 
buildings. ° 

We have had to build ordnance de- 
pots and repair shops and great maga- 
zines of supply in the interior. All of 
that problem has b@en carried forward 
step by ystep. “The plans for a single 
ordnance repair shey which I saw. some 
time ago, covered acres and acres of 
ground, destgned dyer here, iron work 
fabricated over here, disassembled, put 
in ships and carried abroad to be re- 
assembled over there. 

We have had to buildbarracks over 
there for ‘our soldié7s and in the 
meantime to billet ther around in the 
French villages. Building barracks 
over there and building them here is 
a very different thing, gentlemen. 

Brome Tree to Barrack. 
_ When we summoned the lumber in- 
dustry of cshis country to produce the 
lumber of build our own cantonments, 
it came in a great and steady stream 


from all over the country but when 
we talk about building barracks in 
France it means this: It means to 


organize, as we have organized, regi- 
ments of foresters, and sending them 
over into the forests of France which 
they have assigned to us for our use, 


cutting down the trees, setting up 
sawmills, making the lumber of yar- 
1iCus) <sizes,.°t porting it to the 


places where jt is to. be used, and then 


finally using it. 
We have had to go back to the 
Planting of the corn in France in or- 


der that we might some time make a | 


harvest. 
fores of 


Our operations 
France, not 
yards as they did in 
~ That great. staff 
Pershing’s direction, containing so 
many men from the American Avmy, 
enriched by captains of industry and 
Tasters of technical performance in 
this country, all of these large indus- 
trial operations under general direc- 
tion, such as the railroad and docls 
buildings, under a former vice presi- 
dent and now a vice preside 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Atterbury and men of that quality 
and experience, summoned in to aid 
him—those are the men who are car- 
rying forward these operations, which 
are quite as expensive , 
are Carried on over 
greater dif : 
getting “ma 
and 


; began in the 
in the lumber 
this country. 

under reneral 


here and of far. 
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Build Hospitals, 


In addition to that on the other side 
it has been necessary for us _ to build 
hospitals and that' is where the major 
need for hospitals may be. It has been 
necessary for, the surgeon-general’s 
staff to be divided in this fashion and 
to select supplies and procure ma- 
terials, and to send over staffs of 
trained persons to supervise the con- } 
struction of these hospitals, and to | 
man and equip them. All of that has | 
| gone on contemporancously with the | 
has been done in this | 
country, and then, in order that an- 
other element may be added to the 
kaleidoscopic character which 
war necessarily has, I call your atten- 
tion to a thing which 
know. 1 

This had a more or less ! 
set character until the Russian situa- | 
tion changed and it has changed, 
in the last few months. When 
we had gotten more or less used 
to the situation created by the un- 
certainty as to Russia, there came 
the great Jialian defeat which called 
for even greater changes in our plans 


| 
H 
| 
in many ways. 


work which 


you already 


war 


So that what might have been a’ 
perfectly acceptable plan as to major 
operations prior to the change in the 
Russian situation® or prior to the 
change in the Italian situation, had to 
be restudied instantly, and for that 
reagon, among others, there is now er- 
ganized, as you know, in France, pur- 

to the suggestion of Lloyd ; 
the Rapello conference or the | 
supreme war council and the United / 
States is represented on that by the 
chief of staff of the American army 
and the major international arrange- 
ments in regard to the military are 
worked out there, while Gcneral 
Pershing and his staff of experts are 
working out those other questions. 

That is a picture of what has been 


suant 
yeorge, 


going on over there, gentlemen. On 
this side much of that has had to. be 
done, and in addition to it, all the 


things we have cone, and I ask you to 
remember among the achievements on 
this side is the building of this army, 
not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but 
of substantially 1,500,000 men. , 

And now, let me be frank with you, ; 


me about.this. Has any army in his- 
tory, ever; since the beginning of 
time, been so raised and cared for ‘asi 
this army has? Can the picture be 


duplicated? We have raised this army, 
taking the Regular Army and the Na~' 
tional Guard, raising it to waz strensth 1 
and supplementige it by the operation 


of 9 draft, and there are senators in 


this room who said to me with grief 
when we proposed that that form of 
raising the soldiers should he had, 


their, heads and sald: 
it can’t be done, 


they shoook 


“Mr. Secretary, Deas 


too sudden io the American “people 

that mode of s¢éleeting soldiers,” 
And yet, has any great enterprise 

within the knowledge of any man™in 


this room ever been carried out with 
more unfailing justice, with more in- 
telligent Olanation and commenda- 
tion to the od sense and patriotism 
of the-American people, and hasan 
great and ravolutionary change in our 
mode of practice ever: been accepted 


so splendidly as the operation of the 
selective .service ;ystem? 


Vroops Well Protected. : 


We have got those youns men in 
camp and they are surrounded from 

| the day they Jeft home until the day 
they come Wack to it, if in God's proyvi- 
dence they can come back, with more 
their protection and com- 


agencies tor 
‘t and health 

sical, spiritual 

army that ever 


and happiness, phy- 
and mental, than any 
went out on a field. 

They are classified by a ‘system 
so that men who have mechanical in- 
stincts and training will be given me- 


chanical opportunities in the army. 
The “round” man is not sought to be 
put into the “square” place. 

The Y. M. C. A.,—the Americen peo- 
ple have subscribed liberally for the 
| purpose—the Y. M. C, A., the Knights 
ot Columbus, the Young Women's | 
Christian Association, the training 
camp activities committee, the train- 


ing camp athletic committee, have all 
been brougnt in—and the Red Cross-— 
have all been brought in to live with 
the soldiers, and by virtue of activ- 
ities started in the War. Department, 
the communities which surround the 
camps have been instantly gotten away 
frém the notion which used to prevail 
of a certain alienation between 2. civil- 
ian and soldier group, and these sol- 
dier boys in thése camps have been 
adopted into the homes and hearts of 
the people among whom they live. No 
such relation has ever existed between , 
an army and a civilian population as | 
| exists with regard to this. 
und then, with your aid, the army 
has been able to practically stamp out 
intemperance among the soldiers, hy 
the establishment of zones, by the es- 
tablishment of patrol systems of one 
kind and another, by the training of 
these young officers in these training 
camps, young men of experience and 
i Aegling. and. allthat, we have ‘got- 
“in ‘toethis, great. army the idéa 


| 
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and let- your judgment be frank with# , 


i 


{ 
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that it can be a strong and. effective 
military army and still*he free from | 
things which have hitherto weakened 
and sapped the vitality and virility of- 
armies. @ 

[ have gone from camp te camp 
among these cantonments, and my first 
question almost invariably is- to the 


camp comniander, ‘What about your 
disciplinary. problem?’ " 


Nothing Like It, 


Old men in the army, men wiiose 
lives have been spent in it from their 
boyhood, and who have been all over 
the continental United States and 
through its insular possessions wher- 
ever our armies have been, who know 
the life of the soldier and the camp 
and the post, all say with one ‘accord, | 
and no exception, that they have neyer 
seen anything like this, that the dis- 
ciplinary problems of the army are re- 
duced to a negligible quantity and in- 
stead of the melancholy and pathetic 
parade through the secretary of war's 
office of court-martial after court- 
martial of men who have fallen dow 

‘and yielded to temptation under these | 

unusual circumstances, which used to 
| obtain, I have an infrequent case now 
! of court-martial, by reason of such 
} weaknesses. 

When Lord Northcliffe returned to 
England he was invited, as I recall it, 
by Lloyd George, to accept a position 
in his cabinet. He wrote a_ letter | 
which was printed in the papers, and 
in that he made this casual reference 
to the United States. He spoke of his 
visit here, and spoke of our war prepa= |! 
vations in this fashion: 

“War preparations are proceeding in 
the virile atmosphere of the United) 
States and Canada with a fervor and 
enthusiasm little understood on this 

; side of the Atlantic.” 
He was thén in England. I happen 
}to have a copy of a confidential in- 
| struction issued by the German goy- | 
ernment in June, 1917, to the German 
press as to what course they should 
take in dealing with American matters © 
and they say: 

What Germans Say. 


“While the news about American 
» war preparations, such as the organiz- 
ing and outfitting of an* army of 
: 1,000,000 inen strong, to reinforce the 
' French-English front is looked upon |) 
in’ that form as bluff, the spreading | 
af which may unfavorably affect the 
opinion of the German people, yet the 


; 
7 
t 
b 
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fuct must not be overlooked on the 
other hand, that the United States 
with the Support of its capacity for 


|, material and industrial management, is 
jtsirming itself for war with great en- | 
ergy and tenacity.” 

Your committee will have full ‘op-. 
yPortunity and will doubtless go into 
‘those things, if you will deal with the 
hospital situation, the Medical Corpsy 
the Signal Corps, you will hear th@ || 
wonderful work done by the engineeré | 
the department of our army, ] 

When it is all told, Mr. Chairman, it 
will be a story which I am sure your 
committee will be glad to report to the 
Senate of the United States as being 
a tremendous response to a tremendous J 
responsibility and when you have made 
{this investigation I know that the 
‘American people will feel, as I think 
they have a right to feel, that we are {f 
in this war to win it, that we are in | 
it to hit and hit hard, that we are in | 
it to coordinate our strength with that } 
. of our associates, that the problem is }J 
not one of individual star playing, but | 
of team play, with these veterans and | 
experienced persons under actual battle | 
conditions; that more has been done, 
perhaps, than the country expected,’ 
more than the wisest in the country 
| thought was possible to do. 
| In so far as I am personally .con= 
| cerned, I know what is ahead of Us; 
| t. know what the American feeling | 
| about this war is. Every body is ims 
patient to do a8 much as we can. There 
will be no division of/counsel; there | 
will be all the criticism there ought to 
be upon shortcomings and failures, 
there will be, so far as the War Dee 
partment is concerned, a continued ef- 
fort at self-improvement, and a hospi- 
tality toward every suggestion for im= 
provement that can comeé from the out- 
side, but thé net result is going to he 
that a united and confident American 
people, believing in themselves and in 
their institutions, are going to demand, 
and that at no late day, on Buropean| 
battlefields, “in the face of veterans) 
though they he, they do not excel us, 
in achievement and when the victory is] 
won over there, Mr. Chairman, the ered- 
it will come to American enterprise and 
to American determination and “¢ 
American courage will be an honor t 
us, as the. tenacity of purpose n 
splendid achieyements of the Britt 

lustre, 


be 


and French already shed great 


on the names of great people, 
EEE Sa Aiea Gatos 


it Believes U, S,. Will 
War Plans as Result 


Te 5 
Mr. Jermane’s 


GTON, Tuesday, Jan. 29.— 
eodore Roosevelt was. 4 
mid the gloom that set- 
er the national capital 
eek. His cheery optimism was 
ost welcome, and most helpful. He 
-s the danger of a drawn battle, un- 
a e@ United States can do more for 
Allies in 1918 than seemingly -has 
cards up to the present 
» but he is sure a way out of 
xisting difficulties and deadlocks 
open up. While not minimizing 
. he scorns the thought that 
it. v overtake us; and his criticisms 
of the administration, while direct and 
\ forceful, were constructive and not un- 
| kindly. : 
| 1 that he had to say related itself 
‘war management, and was at once 
phasized by the publication of the 
testimony of Representative Medill 
|McCormick of Chicago before, the 
| House military committee, in which he 
said a feeling had begun to appear in 


TES 


nd and France that the United | 
, unless it can greatly speed up | 
preparations would be unable to || 
e the expected decisive blow. | 
e trouble has been largely with 
War Department, and the facts 
ow in possession of the public. 
changes have already been made, 
yany others will be necessary be- 
hat department is in position to 
nection in a satisfactory way. Can 
reforms be made with the existing 
terial, or must there be a thorough 
ing out, both of men and methods, 
ust legislation be agreed to, be- 
we are in a position to do the ex- 
ed and highly important thing? 
‘is the question now confronting 
dent Wilson and the American 
Bos 


Roosevelt Wants Changes, 


olonel. Roosevelt demands a thor- 
cleaning in the War De- 
€ He not only wants Secre- 
: * Baker to resign, but he wants 
Jongress to pass the war council and 
munitions department bills, and to 
universal military | 

Stands.at the} 


osite extreme, opposing all these 
osals. Both ‘men, however, want 
"same results—military efficiency 


@ earliest possible moment. 
@ government will devote itself 
ingly to this question during the 
days that are just ahead, If the de- 
‘sired reSults can be accomplished with- 
p legislation, neither Colonel Roose- 
r anybody else will object, but 
if legislation in the end should be 
eemed essential to success, it will be 
ssed with vigor, and then the Pres- 
t would be compelled to assure 
responsibility for its failure. Cir- 
stances may so adjust themselves 
‘as to make this the great crisis of 

Wil son's career, 

.Inte such an environment Colonel 
oosevelt came last week speaking 
of goo cheer and doing all that 
ossible to inoculate the official 
“the city with something of his 
sontidence and determination. He 
eady the American Northcliffe—- 
ost persistent and audacious 
of the war administration. Many 
e had supposed that he would 
te -into a comon scold, but 


include every political interest in the 
country, ty aoe aA 


eral 


Upon Brond Base. Ai 
_Eyen the creation of the McAdoo 
dictatorship requires a broader base 
than that upon which the administra- 
tion rests—a base so broad that it will 


These matters are of general im- | 
portance, for it is by no means bavtait j 
that the political campaign of this 


‘| year, and also that of 1920, will not 


| 
turn upon thém. It is true that war | 
appointments have not yet fizured | 
largely upon the surface of-events in 
this city, but ‘that does not mean that | 
politicians are not thinking about 
them. The radical Republicans have | 
restrained themselves with difficulty | 
thus far, but if Wilson's management 
of the war should prove unsatisfactory 
to the country all these matters will 
be brought forward to furnish counts 
in a general indictment against the 
Democratic party and an appeal to the 
country to take away its power. 

The administration has done*in a 
business way what it should do in a 
political way—it has called such men 
as Frank A. Vanderlip, Henry P. Davi- 
son and other captains of finance and 
industry who are not of the President's 
political faith to its support. As it 
has made a conscription of the hbusi- 
ness talent of the country, so, it is 
argued, it should make a conscription 
of the country’s political talent. Other- 
wise there are breakers ahead. s 


; 
| 
} 
| 


( 


Here is the Roosevelt opportunity. 
He has placed himself at the head of 
the opposition by sheer force of vigor 
and ability. His right to command 
was not questioned by any Republican }}| 
in this city last week and all of them 
felt the stimulus of his presence. It 
is too early to speak definitely about 
political issues, but if they should 
group themselyes around the Presi- 
dent’s political appointments and have | 
a background of popular disapproval 
of his conduct of the war, it seems 
almost impossible that Colonel Roose- 
velt should fail to come back as the } 
leader of his party. 


Many radical Republicans confident- | 


ly expect such a grouping of the issues. 
One of the President’s difficulties | 
grows out of his inaccessibility. The 
defect is temperamental. He is at 
home with his books, he is not at 
home with men. He has little of the 
social instinct, less perhaps than any 
President has in the history of the re- 
public. Members of his own party in 
Congress have as_ much difficulty in 
seeing him as anybody else. The re- 
sult is that he talks about the war 
and other public ‘affairs with a sur- 
prisingly small number of men, most 
of them his personal appointees, who 
obviously are not in position to oppose 
him. The result of this situation is 
that at times he has lacked perspec- 
tive, breadth of view and eyen accu- | 
rate information. } 
In War Management. 
jis no more true of war man- 
it hasbeen of various | 
that have come up since 
he entered the White House. With 
the great principles underlying the | 
Allied cause he is perfectly familiar | 
and he has displayed a most wonder- 
ful skill in giving them utterance. To 
be able to do this, contact with men j 
is not necessary. It is only when he | 
comes to the business side of war that | 
he shows anything like lack of skill. | 
This view is held by so many able, ;¢ 
disinterested and fairminded men, } 
want the President to succeed in the 


This 
agement than 
other matters 


who; 


biggest possible way, and are anxious 
to help him whenever. they can that 
there must be something in it. The 


service he has rendered the country 
and the world is so corfspicuously great 
that they do not haye as much patience 
with these shortcomings as otherwise 
would be the case. 

jt iS here that Roosevelt and the 
Republicans will find their opportu- 
nity, if at all. Great Britain had not 
been at war many months before the 
Asquith ministry, as a partisan Lib- 
ministry, had disappeared, and a 
coalition government had assumed con- 
trol. nm France ministries rise and 
tall, almost with the seasons. 

In eyery nation war requires that 
partisanship be swept aside not only 
in theory but in fact. The only way 
to eliminate partisanship is to bring 
the strongest men of the country to 
the help of the government, regardless 
of their political affiliations. 

Do Not Get View. 


In many parts of the United States 
there has been inability to learn the 
truth about our relationship to the 
physical side of the war. The minds | 
of many Americans have been closed 
to the fact that this country is con- | 


————— eee 


| to use resources 


| lict offering itself a prey 


| 

| 

Roosevelt’s Opportunity. : 
i 

| 


ey ee 


— 


fronting an enemy that is greatly | 
superior as far as immediate ability” 
» Us f for war is concerned. 
Germany for a generation has been 
WO pe See ea nation of modern 
1 . It is highly organized for wat, 
while the 

has had no experience 


9 
politically and economically, 
United States 
of that kind. y 5 

Too many Americans have compared } 
the size of Germany With, that of the ; 
United States, and reassured themseH@s5) 
that Gerinany would quit-the moments} 
she saw that we were determined to: 
make war on a scale eommensuratey 
with our size. They forget that a 
Jarger country than the United States 
liss alongside Germany, a huge dere- 
to German. 
greed. Superior size means’ nothing in’ 
this war. Unorganized or unutilized 
yesources are e/juivalent to no resources 
at all. Man power that is unorganized, - 
untrained and unarmed, is as good as_ 
no man power. 

These matters are intimately related 
to the business side of war and have 
helped explain some of the recent pes- 
simism in this cty. If we are not to 
have speedy organization of our 
strength, the war will be Jost, and the 
disappointment of England and France 
as reperted by Representative McCor- 
mick will have been justified. ‘These 
thoughts ran riot in this city all of 
last week beginning with the Presi- 
dent's assault upon Senator Chamber- 
Jain, and they were emphasized when 


| the latter made his stunning reply. But 


the new week has started more 
auspiciously. The secretary of war, 
around whom most of the storm has 
been raging, came to Congress yester- 
dav with an olive branch in his hand, 
and it is now believed that the way is 
opening for a better understanding all 
around, and an effort, under more fa- 
vorable conditions than hitherto have 
existed, for the country to make a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull alto- 
gether. 

Baker told an impressive story to 
the military committee. His testi- 
mony, both as to its content and the 
manner in which it was given, made a 
decidedly favorable impression, and al- 
ready some of the tense feeling cre- 
ated by the jauntiness and cocksure- 
ness which he assumed on his first ap- 
pearance is beginning to disappear. 
The outlook for a proper understand- 
ing and necessary team work between 
Congress and the executive dapartment 
has materially improved. 

——W. W. JERMANE, 


REPUBLICAN SENATOR 
_ LAUDS ADMINISTRTATION 


BALTIMORE, Md., Tuesday, Jan. 29. 
—President Woodrow Wilson and Sec- 
retary of War Newtoty D, Baker were 
praised and support of the administra- 
tion in its efforts to win the war were 
urged by Senator William I. Borah of 
Ydaho in a speech here last night un- 
der the auspices of the Maryland 
League for National Defense. 
aside their 


“Some men cannot lay 
partisanship,” The Baltimore Sun 
quotes Senator Borah as saying, “but 


if a few men in Congress are so af- 
peter do not judge the others by the 
ew.” 

Expressing the belief that America 
will succeed in its efforts to make the 
world safe for democracy, Senator 
Borah said: “Secretary Baker is loyal 
and patriotic and anxious to win the 
war. When America has been returned 
victorious, no man will be able to 
stand beside the great man who has 
led this country to vietory in spite of 
all the obstacles that he has faced.” 
That man is Woodrow Wilson. All the. 
rest of the.men in Washington are do- 
ing their best to bring results for the 
pest interests of their country, despite 
the mistakes that we have made. We 


j; must remember that these mistakes of 


detail arise from the tremendous task 
imposed upon peaceful men who are 


preparing an army to contend with an- 
other nation that has been preparing 
for forty years. Had Germany been 
called upon to prepare in six months, 
she would have made as many mis-, 
takes as the United States, J say this: 
when I think of the antics of the blun- 
dering German statesmen who have fig-) 
ured recently in the diplomatic world.” 
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The Portrait of a Great, Secretary 
of War. ee z 
The merit of Secretary: Baxer’'s 
testimony before the Senate Military | 
Committee will be measured by the | 
specific statements of fact which it || 
affords, not by any general denial of i} 
his that the War Department has || 
“fallen down,” or by any general as- 
seyeration that the department he ad- | 
ministers has done in this emergency | 
all that could be expected of human 
fallibility. } ; 
The country at large will withhold } 
its judgment of the Secretary’s ade- | 
quacy or inadequacy. until it hasheard 
and studied all that he is able or 
willing to tell; but the final judgment 
on the main question. will proceed 
from the bench, not from the witness 
stand. And neither now nor in the 
record of history will that verétct be 
colored by politics. 
' The subjoined picture of a really 
great War Minister, charged with the 
tremendous difficulties of a conflict 
that was not three thousand miles 
away, Was drawn from the full and} 
intimate knowledge of one of Liy- 
comn’s private secretari@s, Joun G. 
Niconay, ang with the keen discern- | 
ment of character and the superior || 
literary artistry of another, JoHNn 
Hay. It is worth reading to-day: | 
“STANTON’S nature wag largely mate: | 
rialistic; his eyes saw things in a sim- 
ple, practical light; his mind dealt with 
.them by rules of arithmetic. This qual- ) 
ity, arising mainly from strong instine- 
tive perception, was coupled with an- 
other trait which gave it extraordinary 
power and value, namely, physical and 
mental energy. Above everything else 
he was a man of action. What in other) 
men might be likened to the variable 
force of winds or wills, nfight be repre- 
sented fn him as the continuous, unre- 
mitting action of :a steam engine, able 
to furnish at every call any required 
pressure and speed for any period of | 
duration, He had thus the qualities, 
which made him a worker of avorkers 
Method and organization were with hing 
prime intuitions, He was impatient 0% 
delay and intolerant of neglect. Every) 
thought and volition was positive. ; 
advice was always intelligent, comsistem 
and steady; his decisions were rapid am 
generally judicious and permanent.” 


This portrait of a really great Wa 
Minister, a Democrat calfed for 
foregoing reasons by 4 “Republi 
President to a Republican Cabinet, @ 
executive officer chosen not for pe 
sonal acceptability to that Preside 
put in spite of a personal antagonis 
admittedly bitter on ‘STANTON’S si 
is presenied here vy mr 


.eNOv 29,144 


‘A GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT 


' 


OC ~ TINTON “3 NETS 
The whole eed sill take notice of 
Secretary of War Baker's address to 
the Senate military committee yester 
day, eapeciaily that part of it which 
deals with the number of men the 
United States will have in France be- 
fore the year is much older and the 
number of men available for transpor 
tation in 1938. 

‘THe Secretary has taken the people 


‘into his confidence very much to his 


advantage and that of the govern 
ment. It may be contrary to military 
ethics to declare that we shall have 
balf a million men in France early this 
year. Certainly it is giving Germany 
valuable information. But it is the 
kind of information that will do us 
immense good, and even if it does have 
the effect of counteracting the general 
impression that obtains among the 
Germans that we have only a paper 
army and no means of transporting 
what we have across the Atlantic the 
effect may be still further to sicken 
them of the prospect. Certainly, Ger- 
many at the limit of her resources 
can do little more than she has done 
already to meet the blow America is 
preparing to deliver before the next 
vampaign in France has reached its 
middle stage. ner 
We are glad further that, Mr. Baker 
has been thus frank and outspoken 
because nothing could make clearer 
the fact that Senator Chamberlain and 
the critics of the War Department 
were wholly in the wrong when they 
declared that thé - department had 
ceased to function. Hrrors have been 
made. Mr, Baker admits them. /There 
is no such thing as perfection in this 
/world. The tragical blunders cammit- 
ted by the government of Abraham 
Lincoln during the Civil War, the 
way the British have “muddled 
through,” the deadly mistake the 
Great German General Staff made in 
not seizing Channel ‘cities on 
French coast when they could have 
een had almost without. cost in men 
and material, the terribly expensive 
blunder the French committed at the 
outbreak of the war in marching on Al- 
sace instead of defending the Franco- 
Belgian border, alike point to the falli- 
bility of man in war. 


But the story told by Secretary | 


Baker yesterday is a revelation of 
careful. preparation and foresight in 


attention to details which makes the 
Roosevelt and his 
followers quite insignificant. In order 
to appreciate the magnitude of the 
task that confronted the War Depart- 
ment one should read Mr. Baker's ad- 
dress from beginning to end. It will 
give him an insight into the tremen- 
| dous work that confronted the ‘Secre- 
tary and his staff of experts at the out- 
break of the war, and the ce eet 


criticisms of Mr. 


manner in “which it was 
spire confidence it 
arms when once ou 
to the s supreme test, 


“the | 


deanpatnted« cave the itoanoen eae 
that we have not a half million men 
in ‘France ‘today, but let them look at 
what. was thought possible only last 
summer. “Mr. Baker has pointed to an 
editorial in the Metropolitan, of which 
Mr. Roosevelt was then contributing 
editor, in which it was complained in 
the August issue that we were not ex- 
erting our whole resources to putting 
men in the field. “We should have 
strained,” says the editor, “every ener- 
gy to have gotten from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 men in France this year.” The 
government has actually far exceeded 
this ideal: program. And then the edi; 
tor says that by 1918 we could have 
had 500,000: to send over, or any part 
of 500,000 men which we could ship. 
The answer of the Secretary will be- 
come historic: ‘Instead of having 
50,000 or 100,000 men in France in 
1917 we have many more men than 
that in France, and instead of haying 
a half-million men whom we could 
ship to France if we could find any 
way to do it in 1918, we will have 
more than one-half million men in 
France early in 1918, and we have 
available, if the transportation facil- 
ities are available to us, and the pros- | 
pect is ‘not unpromising, a3 500,000 who 
in 1918 can be shipped to France.” 

The Commercial rejoices that the 
Secretary of War has told us the 
facts in spite of the protests of his 
military advisers. The profound im- 
pression that was made on the Senate 
military committee will spread 
throughout the werld. The outstand- 
ing fact is that America is. getting 
ready to deliver to German militarism 
the knock-out blow. Critics:-may talk 
about a hundred deaths a week in can- 
tonments containing more than a 
million men, they may criticise the 
War Department for not providing 
clothing in advance of the needs of 
the army, they may censure it for not 
having ordnance manufactured to 
meet current demands; but what do 
these delinquencies amount to against 
the great central fact that a half-mil- 
lion Americans are organized, trained 
and equipped, either in France or 
ready to g0 to France in a few weeks, 
and that we can pour upon the west- 
ern battle front a million and a half 
of men this year, if the transports are 
available? 


lenge of his critics fully, frankly and 
|manfuliy. Their indictment that the 
military establishment has all but 
ceased to function, in the face of the 
accomplishments recited by him, is 
quashed by a unanimous vote of the 
American people. 


Secretary Baker has met the chal 


-Secretary’s Recital Wins rit 
Approval of an Amazed 
Country. i 


PREPAREDNESS REVEALED 


Critics Who Have Cried Loudly | 
' About Little Mistakes Are 
Disarmed. 


Stag! Special, | 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—] 
in a fighting speech. notable for 
its fire and cloquence, Newton} 
DD. Baker; ww secretar ¥; 
l ended his testim omy before the} 
: Military Committee 
Monday night, giving members 
'of that body for the first time 
ia real picturesof the war and 
fof the vast work that had been 
‘done to meet its demands. 
!  Baker’s response to Senator | 


/ Sepate 


Chambewlain’s. © three-hour ti-| 
trade of last) week vos given) 
‘under circumstances and sur-| 


‘rounding *s that strangely con- 
trusted with ihe advantages the} 
| Oreson politician had. : 
! Chamberlam spoke ti the | 
‘Senate chamber before the full! 
i Ssenate and very Jarge part! 
jot the ifouse; of Renresenta-! 
tives, and the gaileries were | 
jammed to capacity. Is 
| Spoke to Entivé Nation 
‘Baker spoke in a committee | 
which seated not more than 150 per- 
(Sons. Not over one-third of the sens- \ 
| tors were present and only a small | 
j fraction of the representatives. 
| Nevertheless, he speaks beyond the 


4 eonfines of that room, taking his ease 
\ to the American people and revealing } 
‘frankly everything it. was possible 
to reveal without giving information 
| to the enemy. 
; When he conciuded he was forced 
‘to hold an impromptu reception. 
‘Among those who pressed his hand 
j and heartily ecngratulated him was 
‘Senator Warren of Wyoming, one of 
\the most powerful men on the Re- 
; publican side. 

lor a considerable time he dey oted | 
‘himself to shedding light on the| 
carping critici8ms that had heen 
lodged by members of the committee, 

For instance, he showed that we 
“were buying artillery from Terance | 
land Engiand because those countries 
wanted us to. 

Kept Their Plants Running 

They had ample supplies for them- | 
‘selves and wanted their great plants 
‘to keep running -at high, capacity. 
| The way to bring this about was 
to have a demand for the supplies. 
! We furnished that demand. f 

Great play had been ‘made about 
“shoddy in the material out of which 
oldiers ‘were “made. |! 
cloth was made 


/ Wance had came over he 


y that ha 
Sreeainxly and as appeti ‘ 
In vivid fashion, he’ shi 
this war differed from all one 
how the best experts Engla 


our experts the latest into ti 
they had; how they insisted — th 
Ameriean officers must cross t 
to get the real picture if 
therefore Pershing and some th 
sands of the picked officers © 
little American ‘regular army 
been sent over to be the eyes for t 
War Department. 

Raker said every day he rece ed 
20-page eablegrams from Persh ; 
keeping him in touch with the con: | 
stantly changing demands of “ene 
war. a) 


Gives Astonishing Details, [ 

He astounded his auditors © vaeHe 
he said sometimes our allies made 
new weapon of offense or defense | | i 
quantities and then discarded tt ‘be- ' 
fore it even was used. 

He gave a picture of ine thin 
the American War ‘Department “had 
done in France. ! } 

He told of the ports, the ware-|! , | 
houses, the sawmills, the lumbering | i 
camps, the railroads our men bad 
built “over there.” 

Then, with dramatic effect, he rea 
from the Metropolitan 3 Magazines c 
last August an editorial urging 1 ut} 
we hasten to do our part in this - Wi i 
‘and strain every nerve to get be-] 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 men to | 
France in 1917, and haye 50,000. money 
ready for 1918. > Me A 

Hitchcock asked whether this was | 
the magazine of which mMHeodozall 
Roosevelt was contributing editor 
and was answered in the affirmative. | ] 

Baker then said that before 1917 
was over we had many more men 
than the magazine had insisted 
ought to try to have; that early in ; 
1918 we would have over 500, 000° 4 
Franee; and that before the year 
was over we would have about 500, 
000 who could be sent if spon 
were available. io 

In War to Hit Hard 


With considerable emotion, Bake 
wound up by saying: 

“When you have gone all thru ‘i oe | 
work, I feel sure you will report a 
the Senate that a ‘tremendous 
sponse has been made to a tre 
dous responsibility and* that 
people will feel we ares in this 4 
to hit and to hit hard,’ * 

There were many times when 
Baker plainly moved his audience, 
When he told how our first contin- 
gent marched thru the streets of, 
Paris, every American boy accom- 
panied in many cases by armless | 
legless veterans, tears stood in DEY 
eyes, 4 es 

His hearers for the first time un- 
derstood why*our plans had Ween 
changed suddenly and our troops 
had gone to France to make that } 
brave nation feel we were real yy) 
with them in the fight upon- ‘the | 
wbeast. B| 
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CINCINNATI POs 


ea “(90 MEN IN F RA CE IN 1918 


US. AVIATORS ) 


— Z 


n. 29.—Three American avia- 
e been killed while training on | ¢ 


hey/ were Lieut. William | J 
» Lieut. Oliver Sherwood and) 
George Beach, The Americans 
with military honors, Ital- | 1 
British and American sol- 
Ing part. ¢ 
1s 


MY CARDS ARE 
-ON THE TABLE, 
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MANUFACTURES NEW 


GAS AS MOTIVE POWER, 


EZ 


Ny 

Sun. He has returned his Sy 
e to the Colorado bureau of la- RAN 
tistics, declaring his place is a Nays 
lufacturing establishment. Under the A 


en ‘on factories, ““What goods are 
ctured, repaired and sold?” Fur- 
inswers: “News.” 

uh ys the motive power used is gas. 


a 

a ay a | 
a a | 
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further states that no doors are Nt 
nd barred, as he isn’t afraid of NIN 
one stealing his news. RAT 
nt Na Q 
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 Grandmother’s Old Favorite 
_ Recipe of Sage Tea and 
Sulphur. 


oy _ Almost everyone knows that Sage Tea 

_ _jand Sulphur, properly compounded, 
} ings back the natural color and luster 
to the hair when faded, streaked or gray. 
Years ago the only way to get this mix- 
ure was to make it at home, which is 
Sy and troublesome. Nowadays, by 
ng at any drug store for ‘“‘Wyeth’s 
e and Sulphur Compound,” you will 
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Senate Committee Admits | 
i | 
‘Amazement at the 4% 
7 | sp 
; Success Shown. fi | Bi 
} 
| = ——— : | th 
| =i 
Te CIS Sao a ch 
(MANY SECRETS BARED| ae th 
wane } NY | ve 
aa ah | 
Experts From the Allies! 
? 
ih, ‘ pai c w 
Came Here to Tell of | 
Fite (exe 
-Their Mistakes. es 
oa | 
(By Associated Press.) 1 et 
Washington, Jan, 29.—Secre- | ve 
tary Baker’s statement of Amer- ne 
ica’s war plan carrying the asser- i 
tion that; an army of 500,000! 
would be in France early this n 
oa a Se 
year and a million and a half) |— a 
ready to ship te France during} | s 
1918, still remained the center of | ; 
. * | C 
interest at the capitol today. - 
The ‘secretary’s outline of the army’s | h 
preparations revealing many hitherto | bi 
carefully guarded military secrets and | oO 
given yesterday to the senate military | t] 
‘committee in answer to criticisms of the v 
War department, made a profound im- 
pression on committee members. Chair-} | Ss 
man Chamberlain, who has been the de- Cc 
{ c 
partments chief critic, admitted this pe-} | t 
fore the secretary left the stand. | i 
The chairman proposed that Baker be € 
given a rest and there was no attempt } | 
at cross-examination, altho when the | i 
committee today assembled it was under- | 
stood the secretary would be recalled for é = | ; 
further examination later. OGLE Doe = - pee a 1 
- v, SK A nO AA a | é 
The secretary was on the stand yester- aa Ses oneness aa EE : 
day virtually the entire day and his sees 2 
statement was heard by many members ; > = 
of congress crowded into the big caucus 5 See ‘ 
room of the senate office building. 77> Pai 
The committee members seemed amazed TW, — O —f? OLVYIN 2 
when told that men in the thirty-two na- | . = 
tional guard and national army divisional ! : 


camps Were ready to go abroad today~ ae | ! oe 
needed, | 


ee. | 
Plans Kep See ‘ 


mi | 

Ystuy Germans. | 
when Chairman Chamberlain asked the | 
why the public had not pera 
matters, 


UU 


secretary L gs 
taken into confidence in such Sry 
Baker spoke of the de Rk Ge nr x 

tary men to reveal ‘army plans BaG fe 
ferred to a statement of Von Hindenvurg | 


atic ras advertis- | 
to the effect that America was rd vert | 


ing her war plans. 


~armanv ac] 
“But isn’t it a fact that Germany has } 


| 
i 
| 


p 
ir. Ween in ‘quantities and then 
liscard it before used. He gave a 
victure of the things the American 
Var Department has done in France. 


‘EDDY. APPEARS. 

Baker told of, the ports, the ware- 
iouses, the “sawmills, the lumber 
‘ainps, the railroads our men had 
yuilt “over there.” Then, with dra- 
natic effect, he read from the Metro- 
yolitan Magazine of last August an 
ditorial urging that the United 
States hasten to do its part in this 
yar and strain every nerve to- get 
yetween 50,000 and 100,000 men to 


nore ready for 1918. 

Senator Hitchcock asked whether 
hig was the magazine of which 
Roosevelt was contributing editor | 
und was answered in the affirmative. | 

Baker then said that before 1917 
vas over we had “many more men 
hhan the magazine man had insisted 
ve ought to try to have; that early 
n 1918 we would have over 500,000 
n France; and that before the year 
vas over we would have about 
,500,000 who could be sent if the 
shipping were available. 


Secretary Defends Uniform Wool. 
Answers Critics With a Clear 
Picture of the War. 


Makes Hit With His Brankfess Guys Ger- 
many Is Mystified As to Sams In F'rance-- 
In War ‘To Hit and Hit Hard.” | 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—(Statf Src: )—In a fighting 
speech, notable for its fire and its eloquence, War Secretary | 
Baker late on Monday evening concluded his testimony before | 
the Senate Military Committee, giving the hostilé members of 


?rance in 1917, and have 600,000. 


naa by 30 days, - 
senators predict. 


DON’T THINK HE’LL SUCCEED. 

They leaned. to the view that he 
will not be able to succeed, because 
he has no authority from Congress | 
and because he is approaching only 
part of the problem, leaving the 
nayy, the Shipping Board and the 
allies as competitors for the same 
things the War sDevarUnene is 
buying. \ 

Baker’s statement that 32 National 
Guard and National Army camps 
are full of men ready to be sent to 
France when needed was challenged 
today. Committee members will ob- 
tain figures showing how many men 
each division is short. 

They claim Baker created the im- 
pression 32 full divisions are avail-|. 
‘able, whereas the fact ‘is, they 
assert, that nearly every National 
Guard division is short several} 
thousand men. ’ 


that body, for the first time, a real picture of the war and of the | 


vast work that had been done. 


_-was given under 


Baker’s response to Senator Chamberlain’s tirade of last week 
circumstances and surroundings that strangely | oay of army officers he had kept on 


contrasted with the advantages the Oregon politician had. 


WARREN CONGRATULATES. 


chamber before the full Senate, a 
_ very large part of the House of vane 
resentatives and galleries that 
jammed to capacity. 

Baker speke iti a committee room 
which seated not more than 150 
people. Not over one-third of the 
senators were present and only a 
small fraction of the representatives. 
Nevertheless, he spoke beyond the 
confines of that room. 

When Baker concluded, he was 
forced to hold an impromptu recep- 
tion, among those who pressed his 
hand and heartily congratulated him 
being Senater Warren of Wyoming, }. 
one of the most powerful mén on 
the Republican side. 


FOLD WHAT AND WHY. 


For some time Baker devoted him- 
self to shedding light on the carping 
criticisms lodged by members of the 
committee. 
that we were buying artillery from 
¥rance and England because. those 
countries wanted us to, 

They had ample supplies for 
themselves, and wanted their great 
plants kept running at 
capacity. The way to bring this 
about was ts have a demand for 
the supplies. United States | fur- 
nished that demand. 


shoddy in the material out of which 
uniforms for the soldiers were 
made. 


$- 
Chamberlain spoke in the nol 


For instance, he showed | 


high | 


Great play had been made about. 


MADE OF BETTER WOOL. 


| Baker showed that this cloth was 

made of virgin wool, whereas, be- 
fore the war it only contained 75 
per cent wool. 

Chamberlain had raised a. peat 
hullabaloo because Surgeon General 
Gorgas had not been consulted as 
to the sites for the cantonments. 
| Baker showed that in each instance 
the division commander, who was 
to have the troops in that particular 
_ section, appointed a board to make 
that selection and in each case the 
highest’ medical officer under him, 
one of Gorgas’ men, was on that 
board. 


DEMOLISHED CRITICS’ DET: AILS 

In the southeastern division, for 
instance, General Leonard Wood 
appointed the Selective Board, so 


detail after detail of Chamberlain’s | 


criticism was demolished. 

Then turning from these things, | 
Baker addressed himself to the 
larger ‘subject, the protest that the | 
War Department was without. a 
plan, In vivid fashion. he showed 
how this war differed from all other 
wars; how the best experts of Eng- 
| land and France came over here to 
| give our experts the latest informa- 
| tion they had; how they had in- 
sisted that American officers. must 
cross the seas to get the real pic- 
| ture, and how, therefore, General 
Pershing and some thous ds” of 


Turn-to Page 
errors 


sat 


ZERMANY IS MYSTIFIED. St 
Chamberlain asked why Baker had) = 
aot told this to the country before, te 
soupling it with the query whether m1 
Sermany did not know all about our Ate 
army. Xs 
ies shot across to him that a5 
Germany was entirely mystified. “as ai 
'to how many men we had in France ae 
and was still trying to find out. oe 
Senator Myers of Montana’ brought foe) 
out that neither Great Britain nor of 
rance revealed how many men they cs Sa 
had on the firing lines. te 
| Baker paid tribute to the small ve 
this side who performed the double re 
luty of looking after production and ae 
raining: our selective army. Se 
| Baker/ehallenger Yhe committee to|! ea 
how anz,where jn the’ history of the bas 
orld an) atmy so quickly rajséd@, and |} a. 
o well looked after physically and] } re 
piritually. } | 


4OVED HIS AUDIENCE. 


{ 
{ 
| With considerable emotion. Baker 


aid: “When you have gone all thru 
ur work I feel sure you. will report: 
o the Senate that a tremendous re- 
iponse has been made to a tremen- 
jlous responsibility and that the peo- 
yle will feel we are in this war to 
uit and to hit hard.” 
| There were many times -when|} 
3aker plainly moved his audience. | 
Vhen he told how our first nore | 
jent marched thru Paris, every | 
| merican boy accompanied in many | 
wes by armless or one-legged | 
| Rene veterans, tears stood in many 
7es. 


| ROBE TO CONTINUE. 


Baker’s astounding statement of 
merican preparedness has given 
yme pause to the strong agitation 
or complete reorganization ee Hess 
Jar Department. = | ” 
| But his lack of inormaclOn ‘on. 
iome details and committee ‘sus- 
icions of inaccuracies in others led 
) resumption of the military probe | 
‘ day with the aviation service as 
a objective. 
| Apparently the fight for a “war, 
| tbinet” and a minister of muni- 
, launched by Chamberlain, is 


pnoabees 5 


ie Bet oe _pue yu 


‘the. ‘purchasing de well in 
hand by 30 days, he will resign, the 
senators predict, . 


DON’T THINK | HE’LL suCCEED. | 
They leaned. to the view that he 
will not be able to succeed, because 
he has no authority from Congress | 
‘and because he is approaching only 
part of the problem, leaving the 
nayy, the Shipping Board and the 
allies as competitors for the same 
things the War TepaEUMene is 
buying. i 

Baker's gtatement that 82 National 
Guard and National Army camps 
are full of men ready to be sent to 
France when needed was challenged 
today. Committee members will ob- 
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Baker then said’ that’ petary agar |2ble:. Whereas the” fact 4s,” they 
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ve ought to try to have; that early thousand men, 
' » 1918 we would have over 500,000 
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,500,000 who could be sent if the i 


j 
H) 
/ many Is Mystified As to Sams InFrance--! siivping were available, i 
| 


ies make weapon of offense 
ir defense in quantities and then 
liseard it before used. He gave a 
jicture of the things the American 
Var Department has done in France. 


‘EDDY. APPEARS. 

Baker told of, the ports, the ware- 
iouses, the. sawmills, the lumber 
‘amps, the railroads our men had 
wuilt “over there.” Then, with dra- 
natie effect, he read from the Metro- 
yolitan Magazine of last August an 
‘ditorial urging that the United 
3tates hasten to do its part in this 
var and strain every nerve to get 

{ yetween 50,000 and 100,000 men to 
7rance in 1917, and have 500,000. 
nore ready for 1918. 


| | coer! 
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was given under circumstances and surroundings that strangely | ,0ay of army officers he had kept on : 

' | contrasted with the advantages the Oregon politician had. his side who performed the double ce) 

luty of looking after production and ae 
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Chamberlain spoke in the Senate | MADE OF BETTER WOOL. | Baker. challenge’ jhe committee to|' St 

chamber before the full Senate, a Baker showed that this cloth was pee anz-where in: The history of the = 
very large part of the House on rer: made of virgin’ wool) whereas, he: fOrld amemmy 89 quickly rajséd, and |. 

resentatives and galleries that were| fore the war it only contained 75 o well looked after physically and} J ica) 
jammed to capacity. per cent wool. _ — jpiritually. \ 


Baker spoke in a committee room Chamberlain had raised a great {OVED HIS AUDIENCE. 
which seated not more than 150 hullabaloo because Surgeon General | ‘ 
people. Not over oné-third of the| Gorgas had not been consulted as| With considerable emotion. Baker 
senators were present and only aj to the sites for the cantonments. laid: “When you have gone all thru 
small fraction of the representatives. || Baker showed that in each instance lur work I feel sure you. will reports 
| Nevertheless, he spoke beyond the| the division commander, who was) the Senate that a tremendous re- 

confines of that room. |; to have the troops in that particular ;ponse has been made to a tremen- 

When Baker concluded, he was| section, appointed a board to make lous responsibility and that the peo- 

forced to hold an impromptu recep-| that selection and in each case the ple will feel we are in this war to 
tion, among those who pressed his| highest’ medical officer under him, iit and to hit hard.” 

- hand and heartily congratulatedhim| one of Gorgas’ men, was on that | There were many times ‘when 
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| being Senater Warren of Wyoming,}. board. : Saker plainly moved his audience. ; 
» one of the most powerful meén on % a Vhen he told how our first contin- 
DEMOL 2) hi h R Tien 
' the Republican side. fe een ene Ee tone marched thru Paris, every 
a 5 astern” division, for i i i 
TOLD WHAT AND WHY. saat si < ee ; | merican boy accompanied in many 
instance, General Leonard Wood! seg, py armless or one-legged, 


For some time Baker devoted him-| appointed the Selective Board, so} 
self to shedding light on the carping} detail after detail of ham becbitnts | Pah A ete ate Ate Pee ee 
criticisms lodged by members of the] criticism was demolished. 
committee. For instance, he showed) ‘Then turning from these things, ; ROBE TO CONTINUE. 
that we were buying artillery from! Baker addressed himself to the| Baker’s astounding statement of 
France and England because those | larger ‘subject, the protest that the| merican preparedness has given 
, countries wanted us to, : War Department was  without-a} me pause to the strong agitation 
They had ample supplies for plan, In vivid fashion. he showed | jr complete reorganization a ws 
themselves, and wanted their great how this war differed from all other | Jar Department. : 
plants kept running at high | wars; how the best experts of Eng- { But his lack of gore On| 
-eapacity. The way to bring this; land and rance came over here to} »me details and eommittee ‘sus: | 
about was to have a demand for give our experts the latest informa-| icions of inaccuracies in others led 
the supplies. United States fur-| tion they had; how they had in-|) resumption of the military probe 
nished that demand. sisted that American officers. must: jday with the aviation service as | 
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Great play had been made about cross the seas to.get the real pic- 4 objective. 
shoddy in the material out of which; ture, and how, therefore, General Apparently the fight for a “war 
uniforms for the soldiers we Pershing and some thousands of the} 
made. ~—_ - y : mig me lai 
Tu > a ons, Jaunched by Chamberlain, is 
x pied Page | More A _ status quo. . Belief was stronger 
af jpaaae a day that while Chamberlain will 


vbinet” and a minister of muni- 


Appointment of award R. Stet- ¥ 
Inius to co-ordinate production, pur- 
ase and distribution: of army sup- 


ms Title of Colonel Camouflage 
In Taking Leadership of the 


ipposition to President. 


ee 


F ight On Baker Was Really a 
Wilson---Roosevelt Looks Far 
n the Political Field. 


BY N. D. COCHRAN, | 4 
Ee Editor of The News-Bee. S 
A PASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The political war is now on in dead 
MW carnest and, as it can’t be stopped, the folks back home 
ight as well know what it’s all about. Especially as President 
n is the real object of attack, and, because of the lack of 
hrewd leaders in Congress, will have to conduct his own defense. 
sevelt has assumed leadership of the opposition. He is a 
d politician himself, and will have associated with him 
such old hands at the game as Penrose, Lodge, Smoot and Wat- 
[son—the last named being the cunning floor leader of the Old 
Guard Republican National Convention of 1912. 
oosevelt saw his opportunity the moment he reached Wash-: 
ton. He took advantage of Senator Chamberlain’s break 


J 
as 


= 


‘the administration, he proceeded to line the Republicans up 

ck of Chamberlain, a Democrat. 

Tf he can succeed in helping Chamberlain get the pro-German, 

war and anti-Wilson Democratic senators to line up for the 

abinet and munitions seexsfary hill, these Democrats would 
Republicans a majority in the Senate. 


6 


Rm vitae te 
~ But Stands 
toosevelt still assumes the attitude of a simon-pure patriot who wants to 
] Ip anybody who wants to speed up the war. 
‘h mberlain, Democratic chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, as 
man who is trying to speed up the war—by fighting President Wilson 
an ‘trying to take the conduct of the war out of his hands. 
as already earned for him the title of Colonel Camouflage. Ee 
_The attack on Baker was really an attack on Wilson. It was known 
hat the president had the utmost confidence in Baker and would stand 
[t was also known that investigations would show that mistakes had 
en made, but that the really big things accomplished by the War De- 
nt could be kept from the public, 
game was to bring out the big ‘accomplishments in 
ot to give information to the,enemy, _ 


executive 


e) sts were sore at Daniels for making the navy dry, ana 
) ecause he favored having Uncle Sam make his 
But Daniels gradually grew 


id his own ships. 


it is admitted the Navy Department has 


+ ae 


elt Still Plays SimonePure Patiiot = 
With Senator Who Opposes Wilstn. 


And he picks on Senator — 


s bit of political camouflage on the part of the strenuous ex-president — 


the Navy Department were first attacked—that was some © 


er that w. the ‘nation is supposed to.be one in 
ght is going on under the surface. = ; 
who have controlled, manipulated and milked the 


-| railroads, wont be squeezed out without i 
j a, uee a struggle. Enemies of or i 
‘}labor don’t want unionism to make headway during the war fics 


openly fight it because of the earnest] ioti i 
aus y patriotic attitude : 
pers and the American Federation of Labor. Pha. ees ae 
Big business fears a national drift toward iali 1 
j sf ; Socialismy-not German 
American Socialism. It fears growth of the farmers” GS ate ees 
ee fr Mee es Dakota thru the northwest until it spreads all over 
e country and then unites for genuine democr i abe 
of the industrial centers. = eae tegen a 
‘Employers who wanted to conscri © ; 
5 pt labor for’ the war—avho wa 
to use the war as an excuse to break down child labor legislation ee 
take cone labor all it has gained in many years of uphill struggle—these 
men don’t like the way President Wilson is conducting the war. 
They would much prefer a war cabinet that would : 
the way Big Business wants it played. 


Employers Resort to Camouflage So Folk Wont aa 
' See What the Interests Are Trying To Pull Off. 


They can’t openly attack President Wilson. They must at least seem 
to be patriotic. So they resort to camouflage and try to interest the people 
Sea in ogee ae Ee mistakes of administration in the hope that 

he folk wont see into th i hi i r Q j 
ee : € big things the interests try to pull off in 

The- political fight is part of the camoufia, of 
; i pa ge. It’s the old game of - 
ting the people to fighting among themselves as Republicans and Soere 
crats, and fighting so hard that they wont see what Wall Street is doing, 

eof AAS figure that the man who was smart enough in 1916 to 
deliver the ‘We-want-Teddy” Progressives into the opsn arms of the old 
Sues: is smart enough to camouflage their real game now. ; 

ence a hot political fight against the preside mae Te rehi 
PES Be : E nt under the leadership 
If the people of this country want Presiden i 
‘ t Wilson,to keep Americ: 
safe for democracy while Wwe are fighting to make the cena Secs 
democracy, they will have to show Congress that they wont stand for 
Sosa ent the president and pigeon-holing the constitution. ; 
‘ It ary a matter of Democracy (with a Big D), Republicanism or Social- 
ism. It's a matter of American patriotism and democracy with a small d 

The pliant tools of selfish Big Business down here are not to be found 
in one party alone. The : a re 
dnony’ Ber y are camouflageny both as Republicans and 


play the war game 


WORK BEHIND THE LINES. 

No feature of Secretary Baker's illuminating 

. statement is of more interest than that relating to 

, the work of preparation for the arrival of the 

army in France. First, docks had to be constructed 

at ports assigned for our exclusive use, and as the 

French had reserved their best ports for themselves 

and the British had taken those on the Channel, we 

_were left with the little-used harbors, where a |. 

great amount of work was necessary to put them in | 

shape. Docks had to be built and unloading ma- 

chinery installed, all of which came from this 
country. ‘ : 

In the way of transportation, it was necessary 

— to reconstruct a railroad line 600 miles long and to 

i provide the rolling stock, switches and terminals, 

; all with material and labor from the United States. 

Sheds in which to house the army and its huge sup- 

plies had to be provided, either by production of 

the lumber from standing forests in France or by- 

shipping knock-down buildings from this side. Both 

plans were resorted to, and here again American 

_ labor, from the men who cut and sawed the trees 

Pers to those who drove the nails, had to be imported 

- from the United States. 

‘Here is a chapter of America at war that will 
be read with as much interest as those relating to 
the acttial raising and training of the army. Sec- 
retary Baker sketched it roughly, but future his- 
torians will dwell upon it -with pride. 


os 


- Staff Special. Aes 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 29—In a 
fighting speech, notable for its fire 
-and its eloquence, War Secretary 
Baker late Monday evening con- 
cluded his testimony before the Sen- 
/ate Military Committee, giving the 
| nostile members of that body for the 
first time a real picture of the war 
and of the vast work that had been 
done to meet its demands. 

Baker’s response to Senator 
Chamberlain’s three-hour tirade of 
last week was given under circum- 
stances and surroundings that 
strangely contrasted with the ad- 
vantages the Oregon politician had. 

Chamberlain spoke in the Senate 
chamber before the full Senate, @ 
very large part of the House of Rep: 
resentatives and galleries that were. 
jammed to capacity. 


SMALL CROWD THERE. 

Baker spoke in a committee room 
which seated not more than 150 per- 
sons. Not over one-third of the sena- 
tors were present and only a small 
fraction of the representatives. 

Nevertheless he spoke beyond the 
confines of that room, taking his 
case to the American people and 
revealing frankly everything it was 
possible to reveal without giving 
information to the enemy. 
,» When he concluded he was forced j 
to hold an impromptu. reception. 
Among those who pressed his hand 


| 
} 
i 


Jand heartily congratulated him was 


Senator Warren of Wyoming, one of 
the most powerful men on the Re- 


publican side. 


ANSWERS CRITICS. 
Yor a considerable time he devoted 
himself to shedding light on the 


‘earping criticisms — that had been 
‘lodged by the members of the com- 


mittee. For instance, he showed that 


we were buying artillery from France 


and England because those countries 
wanted us to. ‘hey had ample sup- 
plies for themselves and wanted their 
great plants to keep running at high | 
capacity. The way to bring this 
about was to have a demand for the} 


di a 2 x! 


from the Metropolitan Magazine of 
last August an editorial urging that 


we hasten to do our part in this 


war and strain every nerve to get 
between 50,000 and 100,000 men to 
France in 1917, and have 500,000: 
more ready for 1918. ? 
oT. R. A CONTRIBUTOR. 

Hitchcock asked whether this was 
the magazine of which Roosevelt 
was contributing editor and was 
answered in affirmative. 

Baker then said that before 1917 
was over we had many more men 
than the magazine man had insisted 


supplies. We furnished that demand. |we ought to try to have; that early 
Great play had been made about | in 1918 we would have over 500,000 


shoddy in the material out of which |in France, 


and that before the year 


uniforms for the soldiers were made.|was over we would have about 
Baker showed that this is made of | 1,500,000 who could be sent .if the 


it only contained 75 per cent wool. 
BEST FED ARMY. 

“Baker boldly challenged them to 
show anywhere in the world an army 
that had been fed as well, as regu- 
larly and as appetizingly. 

Chamberlain had raised a great 
hullabaloo because Surgeon General 
Gorgas had not been consulted as to 
the sites for the cantonments. Baker 
showed that in each instance the di- 
vision commander who was to have 
the troops in that particular section 
appointed a board to make that se- 
lection, and in each case the highest 
medical officer under him, one of Gor- 
gas’ men, was on that board. 

In. the southeastern division, 
instance, the much-heralded General 
Leonard Wood appointed the select- 
ive board. So detail after detail of | 
Chamberlain’s criticism was demol- | 
ished. ; 2 

THIS WAR DIFFERENT. 

Then, turning from these things, 
Baker addressed himself to the 
larger subject—the protest that the: 
War Department was without a 
plan. Ba 

In yivid fashion he showed how! 
this war differed from all other 
wars; how the best experts Eng-: 
land and I’rance had came over here | 
to give our experts the latest infor- 
mation they had; how they had in- 
sisted that American officers must 
eross the seas to get the real pic- 
ture and how, therefore, Pershing ! 
and some thousands of the picked 
officers of the little American regu-) 


| virgin wool, whereas before the war} shipping were available. 


Chamberlain brusquely asked why 
Baker had not told this to the coun- 
try pefore, coupling it with the query 
whether Germany did not know all 
about our army. ; 

GERMANY MYSTIFIED. 

Baker shot across to him that Ger- 
many was entirely mystified as to 
how many men we had in France 
and was still trying to find out. 

Myers of Montana brought out 
that neither Great Britain nor 
France revealed how many men they 
had on the firing lines. 

Baker paid tribute to the small 
body of army officers he had kept 


— 


lar army had been sent over to be? 


the eyes for the War Department. | 
Baker said every day he received | 
20-page cablegrams from Pershing, 


keeping him in touch with the con- . 


stantly changing demands of the, 
war. { 
MUCH IS DISCARDED. 


He astounded his auditors when 
he said sometimes our allies made 
a new weapon of offense or defense 
in quantities and then discarded it: 
before it was ever used. } 

He gave a picture of the things. 
the American War Department had 
done in France. He told of the. 
saw 


lroads our men had 


{ 


{SHETe.S 


Then, with dramatic effect, he read} 


a 


double duty of looking after 
tion in this country and cresti 
selective army. Mae Fe 

Baker ringingly challenged th 


‘show anywhere in the history of the 
‘world an army so quickly raised and 
‘so well looked after physically andi 


spiritually. F 
IN WAR TO HIT HARD. 


With considerable emotion, Baker 
wound up by saying: “When you | 
have gone all thru our work I feel 
sure you will report to the Senate 
that a tremendous response has been 
made to a tremendous responsibility 
and that the people will feel we are. 
in this war to hit, and to hit hard.” 


Baker plainly moved his audience. 


nied, in many cases, by armless or 
one-legged French veterans, tears 
stood in many eyes. His hearers for 
the first time understood why our 
plang had been suddenly changed and 
our troops had gone to France to 
make that brave nation feel we were 
really with them in the fight upon 
the beast. ‘ ; 


for | on this side who’ performed the |’ 


There were many times when} 


When he told how our first contin- | 
gent marched thru the streets of | 
Paris, every American boy accompa: | 
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cae hardly. co 
J >. membership 
hat was objected to in th: ‘Ananias Club for presuming to zo" 
=] saat in making decisions; refer. adversely to delayed War prepara- ‘ “OCCASIONAL” OR. “CHARACTERISTIC?” 
i tions, ; Secretary Baker's defense of his department must 
“rightly, might fie as” It is of course necessary, in forming a “be read, studied and digested in its complete form 
aren, months before. | judgment, to take into account both “before an attempt is made to judge its adequacy as 
true, of the rifle PrOb- | what has been done. ‘well and what has “a reply to the grave allegations of fatal shortcom- 
ie denies that the verdict | been done ill. But the country, in such ings in our military preparations. No other course 
reached in the right @ cage as this, must insist that mistakes would be fair to the official who is seeking to ex- 
ight to have’ hoen reached be reduced to the minimum, and it cer- ‘onerate himself before the country and no other 


he war began instead | tainl w: 
: ; ‘Balen: did.t a Ney ovation py Coudone: ten would be proper in view of the~extremely serious 
Mr. Baker’ because in other matters there were no eer ft th Biact for th try itself 
leaders of the business) mistakes. For the nation is, and has for importance of the subject for the country itself. 


ten months been, in the eildct ak wokees One specific point is, however, sufficiently dé- 
rible crisis involving the safety and hap- aged ‘to ‘permit some examination even at this 
piness of the world, Secretary Baker “stage. Mr. Baker, ‘early in his defense, replied to 
fact, under. the military was slow to realize this. He-himself has the charge of bad treatment of si¢k soldiers by say- 
f the business side of the} safd that he thought of the war as 3,000) ‘ing that although more than a million men are under 
miles away. That feeling undoubtedly arms in this. country, probably not\more than eigh-, 
is:responsible for some of the delay. The | teen complaints have been received. Some of even 


“eritietam, ‘and it is] result, as is pointed out in the current. ‘this small number, he added, proved to be not seri- 
‘Tet in the statement | number of World’s Work, \has. probably ‘ous and in the case of the remainder investigations 


been to prolong the war for a year. | ‘were immediately begun. 


| ao ae ca ae + As” the’ secretary's general line of defense seems 

been done. The question of improving ‘to be that. deficiencies and faults, where they have 

“the organization of the war department existed, have been occasional rather than character- 

is still to be considered. What we must istic, this point may be considered as illustrative. 

y en as the coun-| have is not simply good work in some _ Last Friday sworn testimony in regard to. it was 
y that part of the state-\ pos but the highest possible ef- given. in Washington and a summary was published 
fore it yesterday by Sec- ficiency in all particulars. This we owe ‘by the press, We extract from the New York Times 
as to what has been done. to ourselves, to the world, and most of of Saturday the following report of the proceedings: 


all to those brave men who are now Washington, Jan. 25. — Surgeon General Gorgas . 
hélding the line, and who have made of the army told the senate military affairs commit- 
tee today that the national guard and the national 
army were rushed into cantonments before those 


such enormous sacrifices for the sake of : 
\d been done — and well the cause that is ours. \ 


by early spring, he said, 
‘Soldiers in France, com- 
and 1,500,000 more dur- 

esent year. ‘The men in the, 
Meanie is informed, all have 
a have few machine 


cantonments were ready, in response to the Alltes’ 
‘urgent plea for men. 

In its haste to answer the call from Frbnce and 
Ingland the government sent many young Ameri- 
cans to their death from disease, caused y over- 
crowding of cantonments and inadequate hospital 
facilities and nursing, General Gorgas testified. 

General Gorgas declared his urgent recommenda- 
tions for ‘construction of hospitals coincidentally 
with the building of cantonments were unheeded. 


| R ‘- Likewise his warnings against overcrowding were 
annon of the type that On sk GOR SORE. Phase alnas disregarded by Secretary of War Baker, he sald, 
~ because Mr. Baker had to take a chance in an effort 

| to get the men trained and overseas, ( 


re shin Cid shigwmacla awe THE INDIANAPOLIS. NEWS This unquestionably authoritative evidence can be 

er explains, on expért aldvice, | borne in mind while the secretary's defense is being 
eral Wood= ‘himself. ureine’ this | read. It affords material for arriving at a judgment 
‘to the big igun question, the whether the cases of neglect of sick soldiers are 

that it was at the sug- “occasional” or are “characteristic.” It may, be of 

allies that we bought as) value also in considering Mr. Baker’s statement that 

ee the ‘purpore being to out of more than a million men under arms in this 
country only eighteen complaints had reached him of 
such cases. How far General Gorgas’s testimony as 
to a prevalence of neglect, taken in ‘connection with 
the official declaration that only eighteen such cases 
had been reported to the department, bears out Sen-! 
ator Chamberlain’s charge that the department it- 
_ self is ignorant of facts is germane to the present 

| ’ : inquiry and is properly to be considered iy y welgsing® 
% the evidence ue the case. 


at. arate. That there is an\| 
surplus of guns in England | 
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e story of the work done in 
aed railroads, reconstruct-) 
seanineed that there had 

/ and mistakes. Overcrowd= 
of the camps was not de- 

en had not received praper 
ention, — and there was 
But on the whole the| 


me to correct mis- 

ongs, and he urged 

r inform him of 
as made, and | 
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the war task and has been disposed to be 
lenient with mistakes. To this reason- 
able patience of the American people the 
secretary appealed. The transformation 
‘in his attitude presents him in a much 
more favorable light than he occupied at 
his appearance pefore the same commit- 
tee a fortnight ago. ' 
But the engaging pe 
Baker, as shown yesterday, should not) 
plind the Nation to the facts of the sit-) 
uation. the picture he painted was in? 
glowing colors. Tvery part of the vast | 
undertaking Was going forward effec: | 
tively. And yet—when the Senate in- 
quiry loomed ahead the secretary began 
a reorganization of his department that 
involved the retirement of the heads of 
most important divisions, and an 
ization to handle the 


‘the Senate commi 


country has realize 
tion full of interesting details not heretofore mad 
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two 
entirely new organ 
business side of the war. 

Presumably these changes in vital de- 
partments of administration would not 
e been made if everything had been | 
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hav 
moving satisfactorily. 


As a matter of fact, things were not: 
moving satisfactorily. There had been | 
e, on air-) © 


no planning ahead on ordnance 
r on other equipment. Through | 


planes 0 
an inventory had 
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the efforts of civilians 

peen taken of the industrial resources of ie 

the country, but the War Department of- VP Sole] 

ficials had not availed themselves of it. : ee 3 paetg 

he lessons taught by the Jouropean war a i , SWIOOY sunulig ap Jgpun MO] : 

and by the experience of the troops on Dp BU S1U t 
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The country got into the w 
old peace establishment. Officers with- 
out? business experience were suddenly 
confronted with business problems on a 
tremendous scale. An illuminating inci- 
dent was that involving wocl for uni- 
forms and blankets. The offer of the 
country’s entire wool clip at pre-war 
prices was turned down by a quarter 
master’s department that could not con- 
f buying more than a quarter of | 
and the country | 
ge sum of 
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ceive O 
a million uniforms, 
thereby lost not only a very lar 
money, but the opportunity to get suffi- 
cient quantities of cloth at an early day. 

The defects of the ordnance depart- | 
ment brought out in the hearings are | 
still fresh in the public mind. As a re- | 
sult our small force abroad is still de- | 
pendent on our allies for its artillery, | 


and we have been prevented from rush- | 
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} ate amberlain was unfair to the president and 


Presumably these change 
partments of administration would not Congress: 
have been made if everything had been ae ee ease gr aad a > cf | the war secretary when he took isolated cases of mis- 
moving satisfactorily. Sips TUESDAY, cee ss Beh 1918 a) Pee | management from the records and blazoned them sca 
As a matter of fact, things were not . i Th St Paes L 1 | characteristic. He (published incidents which, while re- 
moving satisfactorily. Phere had been ‘ e Suspicious ull. | flecting upon the efliciency of the department, were ih} 
no planning ahead on (Ona eS One, & Last week there were wild reports of the appearance of jno sense illustrative of seneral conditions. It would 
planes or on other equipment. Through a considerable German submarine flotilla off the coast jindeed, be strange if not miraculous were cases like the 
the efforts Bose ame Sn eat of Brazil. The reports were doubtless groundless, as have \few cited by Chamberlain not to oceur among the hun-| 
been taken of the i¢ Pe Beaten a been similar reports of the coming of the U-boats to | dreds of thousands of cases of sick or wounded soldiers | 
North or South American waters. Yet it is not impossible, | with which the army physicians, nurses and hospital] 
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the country, but the WwW 
ficials had not a railed themselves of it. 
The lessons taught by the furopean war 
and by the experience of the troops on 
the Mexican porder had not been taken 


to heart. 

The country got into the 
old peace establishment. Officers with- 
out: business experience were suddenly 
confronted with business problems on a 
tremendous scale. An illuminating inci- 
dent was that involving wocl for uni- 
forms and plankets. The offer of the 
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as turned down by a quarter- 
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thereby lost not only a very large sum of : 
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still fresh in the public mind. 
sult our small force abroad is still 
pendent on our allies for its artillery, | 
and we have been prevented from rush- | 
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scarcely possible, however, that the U-boats that are! In England they are talking of food rationing Fy an} 
ng kept out of commis-. early date. We have~ not reached that point tere In| 


forces and of the Italians, who are now 
dangerously under equipped: 

Well, the officers responsible for the 
major delays are now gone and Mr. 
Baker has reorganized to meet the pro- 
posais of the Senate committee. Un- 
doubtedly improvement has resulted. 
But time of the utmost value has been 


lost. 
We 
ideas. 


Americans have some curious 
It is a national habit to assume 
that because a man is a moral leader | 
he is therefore a great executive. Be-| 
cause a man is a fighter. against special 

‘privilege and for equality of opportunity 
we take it for granted that he can ad: | 

minister an enormous business succeéss- 

fully. 

Men associated with Secretary Baker | 

in Washington have the highest per- 


gonal regard for him. But there 15 
widespread skepticism among them as 
a great admin- 


to his fitness to handle 
istrative enterprise. 

That is why sincere men on the mili- 
affairs committee of the Senate, 
larmed over delays and in- 
1 war preparations, are urg: 
ation of the pusiness from 
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not even strongly unlikely, that Germany 
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s weekly statement of the war’s program, gives direct | view represented by Chamberlain, Roosevelt and others | 
id emphatic warning that the United States and her}who believe that the republic’s best interests will be 
lies must. expect a new and violent submarine attack, | served by, shelving its constitutional commander-in-chiet | 
and putting the conduct of the war into the hands of | 


by the American army 
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1] former German attempts. 
It is also likely that some of the new ‘‘super-subma- turn, There is food for enthusiasm in much that Mr 
ines’? or undersea ‘¢dreadnaughts’’ will soon be ready | Baker says. ties 

of these new products of Ger- | eles 0 
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WHEREVER. TEDDY .IS, HE ,IS 
NOW STILL 
Is Theodore Roosevelt still in 
Washington? 
He is the mun, our readers will 
remember, who was ‘bulletined as 


“rushing to Washington to speed up 
the war machinery.” 

And he iis the man who before the 
Republican. Club. and the National 
League, emitted a long 
series of yelps, asserted his Ameri- 
canism and declared that he was 
soing’ ‘to see to it that something 
Was doing in’ the War Department. 
In other’ words he was going to “put! 
if up” to’ Secretary of War. Baker, 
compel him. ito get on the job or to 
set out. 

And-he is the man who figurative- 
ly if not literally, got behind Sena- 
tor Citanrberlain and inspired ‘him 
to make.rash statements that quickly 
brought a rebuke, from the Presi-! 
dent of the United States and’ that 
inspired him to make sensational 
assertions in the United: States Sen- 
ate> about the War Department al- 
most ceasing ito function. | 

Mr. Chamberlain made this sen- 
sational speech after holding a con- 
erence with Theodore, such -confer- 
ence being the ‘first of the Series he 
held after ihis arrival in‘ the-Capitol 


City. Mr. Rooseyelt: was if Wash- 
ington. when, this speech was made 


and he applauded it. It was ‘‘bully” 
so ihear Chamberlain lambast ~ the | 
War Department and the adminis- : 
tration. Theodore could not have | 
dione ‘better himself. | 

But then came quickly a reaction. | 
The little Secretary. of War. Newton | 
D. Baker; readthe -speeeh——of- Mir-j| 
Chamberlain. There came promptly 1 
from him a demand for the sources " 
of the senator's information. And, 
came with equal promptness a de- 
mand for an opportunity of replying 
for an opportunity of correcting mis- 
statements and errors in the sena- 
tor’s address, 


And then to the room of! the 
Senate Committee on Military  <Af- 
fairs came the Seeretary of War. 


And for five hours. he stood there in 
the presence of a crowd that was as 
lange as could get into the room, 
and talked frankly, candidly 
straightforwardly and honestly, not 
to that little knot of people in the 
room, but to the. American people 
and ito the peoples of our Allied Na- 
tions. And .he poured iacts and 
figures, statistics and results, ac- 
curate, absolutely correct and tre 
mendous in their significance. Was 
there 2 man who heard that remark- 
able address that did mot realize that 
instead of the War Department aj- 
most ceasing to function, the Wart 
Department, under this same quiet. 
inoffensive little giant, had accom | 
plished more in a given time than 
any war department of any country 
in all; history had ever done. Was 
Senater Chamberlain gatisfied) then 
that he had been barking up the 
wrong tree, that ihe did not ‘know 
what the had been talking about, that 
he had been misinformed? 


There has been no comeback at: 
the speech of the Secretary of War. } 
There can ‘be none. This wonderful. 
little man, sneeringly referred to a3} 
a Pacifist by ‘the enemies of the Wi'-| 
son administration, demonstrated 
that he has done more to speed ail 
the war, to win the war than 
army of those who do such work 
with their mouths. He was forced 
to tell some things about what had 
been accomplished that perhaps 
should not have been given to the 
world. But in doing sc, he has avon | 
the confidence of the people of the 
United States. He has inspired the | 
suffering people of . England and 
France and Italy and Belgium with, 
confidence in the stability and the | 
perseyerence andthe intelligence of ! 
the War Department of the United 
States. He kas closed the mouths of 
the loose-tongued critics of the ad-. 
ministration. He has refuted the 
libels: that ‘have been spoken and 
printed against the department and 
against the Wilson. administration. 
And be has put a crimp-into ithe po- 
litical plans of those who have been 
seeking to stir up something of dis- 
satisfaction among ‘the people. with 
the,illea of making Republican gains 
in Congress in the fell elections. 

And he bas succeeded in driving 
Theddore Roosevelt into a. state of 
inocuous desuiivde for the time ‘be- 
ing At least./ One -of the results of 
this | wonderfully impressive speech 
has been to cause Theodore to slink 


| 


an! 


out of thé lime-light, to disappear, _ 


and probably inva rage. For it ‘cer- 
tainly: could not have been pleasant ! 
for Theodore to rush to Washington 
ter the accomplishment of a purpose, 
and to find that a little man, quiet, 
smooth face, with no bristling mus-} 
tache, no gnashing teeth, no deep | 
furrows jn his ‘brow, thad) not only 
done ten times 1s much without any 
noise or the services of*any press 
agents_as he had declared. his inten- 
jtion of making him do. Andi it of 
course must have been. distasteful to 
Theodore to find himself’ and his} 
rauting cohorts routed. by the calm } 
voice and the quiet earnest de-! 
meanor and the candor of the man 
they had expected to crush under 
their war boots. | 

But where has Theodcre gone? | 
Where is he now? Is he still hid- } 
ing in Washington? Is he still 
holding seeret conferences and at- 
tempting to make political capital} 
out of the isolated instance of some | 
little detail of war preparation, gone | 
wrong with Boice Peni? 

Or has he wended his way, by! 
circuitous moutes and 


perhaps in| 
disguise, back ito Oyster Bay? Or! 
back to the editorial room of the, 
Kansas City Star? i 

In any event and wherever he is, | 
he is, for once, STILL, VERY STILL, | 

An he was made still. ‘by a quiet, } 
pleasant faced, agreeable, little man 
who has demonstrated to the world! 
that he works and gets results with 


his ‘brains and his knowledge, not 
with his mouth, but who on this 


eccasion, made it clear that when he 


dices talk, he says something that all! 
‘the world wants to hear, ' 
When will Theodore break loose} | 
again? 
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| RESIDENT _ i 
No man even held the great Chair of State at Washington who 
knew better how to take care of himself and his administration than | 
President, Wilson. He arises superior to oriticism and detraction on 
each aceasion. His weapons are truth and publicity. The smash: 
blow he delivered in the face of his detractors, critics, mischief-makers 
and hagk-stabhers, Monday, was simply. strong and magnificent taeties | 
in stating. the truth and in defending himself and his administration. 
The back stabbers had worked their camouflage on a number of 
editors and former friends of the President like Senator Chamberlain 


who had made a speech in New York saying among other things: 
The military establishment of the United States has fallen down. 
There 18 noise to be Sptimistic about a thing that does not exist. It 
pede gcd stopped . ee, my aeons. why? Because of inefli- 
ciency ifi evefy bureau and évery ent of the government.o 
tiie! United States, mu and every department 9. governm Be : 
President, Wilson first interpolated Senator Chamberlain as to 
the correctness of the speech reported delivered by. him and finding 
that it, was correctly: reported he gave out his reply which, we take it, 
will clear the atmosphere of both the lies and liars for awhile. The 
following paragraphs should be read by eyery American and consid- 
ered of the highest authority : 
tnettoctivetegt "ot tte Plenteen’ tb apace ana ebtitee 
a vermmen red ey ; ¢ 

unjustifiable tacetion the truth. FP AGERE PPE) HES" RO 
_ AS a matter of fact, the War Department has performed a task of 
patalleled magnitude and atieulty with extraordinary promptness 
jency. There has been delay and disappointments and partial 
1aZes © fee 1S, a of which have, been drawn into the fore- 
and exaggerated by the investigations which haye been pro- 
sing Congress assembled—investigations which drew indis- 
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statements and errors in the sena-)tion of making him do. And it of| I.am ‘bound to ea ae fhe statement sprang ie of opposition 
tor’s address. ! course must have been. distasteful to to the administration's whole policy nather than out of any serious ‘n- 
And then to the room 0} ee Theodore to find himself’ and his } tention to reform its practice. i ‘ 
Senate Committee on Military Af- ranting cohorts routed.by the calm | Intelligent people will coneede the following propositions: 
fairs came the Secretary of War. ,voice and ‘the quiet , earnest de- | 1—That. this war must be fought and won or lost under President 
And for five hours. he stood there in. meanor and the candor of the man| Wilson. If that be true then, demoralizing criticisn, and misrepresen- 
ihe presence of a crowd that was as) taey had expected to crush under! ‘tation suoh as that being made almost daily by Theodore Rooseyelt, 
ve Agee aes a eee peaee i eaciee Theodore’ gone? | the Chicago, Fribune and other back-stabbers is hostile to the. best in- 
a t ALK eK "a AYE) YAY Cli = bag 2 { 
straightforwardly and honestly, not Where is he now? {Is he still hid-} terests of this. government and the American people. 
to that little knot of people in the ing in Washington? Is he still] 24-—Thet President Wilson and the members of his administra- 
room, but.to the. American people (holding secret conferences andi at- | tion are doing their level best, are doing their work as well as any set 
| 


and to the peaples of our Allied) Na- ‘tempting to make political capital 


tions.. And .he poured facts and out of the isolated instance of some | they. will ahabl BE war. Bs pian wha evan rancher teed 
figures, statistics and results, ac- little detail of war preparation, gone | y Pp y 13) ry: 


curate, absolutely correct and; tre- wrong with Boice’ Pen 2 high office of President did the best he perceived at the moment. An 
mendous in their significance. Was Or has he wended Is way, by! Amerigan President knows that he stands on the heights, that he is a 
there a man who heard that remark- circuitous routes and perhaps in} historie figure for all time and that he must give all that is in him, 
able address that did mot realize that disguise, back to Oyster Bay? Or — especially in such a supreme epoch as the present, to the great cause 
instead of the War Department aj-. back to the Sarton room of thes of humanity, justice, civilization and the moral order of the world. 

most ceasing, to function, the War Kansas City Star: Now we believe when men finally come to know the monumental 


of men can do it, are doing as much as can reasonably be expected and 


Department, under this same quiet. Im any event and wherever he is, | 2 e A i 5 
: inoffeusive little giant, had accom-j he is, for once, STILL, VERY STILL, | work which, is necessary to enlist, drill, arm, equip and, transport to 
; plished: more in “a given time than An he was made still, by a quiet,; Hrance one, two, three and four millions of gseldiers that it will be 
any war department of any country pleasant faced, agreeable, little man | found no such trenmendous energy was ever before conceived of «i 
in all; history had ever done. Was who has demonstrated to the eo this continent or anywhere in the world and never before was as 


Senator Chamberlain gatisfied| then that he works and gets results with : : ; ; ; 
uch done with brain and hand ag is being done by our country in 
that he had been barking up the his brains and his knowledge, not bs q ” 8 7 P y 


Be tree, that the di ot ‘know with his mouth, but who on this getting ready for this war. 
entre had been aay anne dee Hage it clear ve when he | Why do not the back-stabbers read something-—read up the de- 
he had been misinformed? does talk, he says something that all! tails of Hurley:’s work and the fact that ships are being built all along 
‘the world wants to hear, | the Pacific coast and in the Lake region and by great ship: building 
When will Theodore break loose} plants on the Atlantic coast? 
again? Why do: net these critics read Samuel Blythe’s recent article, 
dated January 19, 1918, published in the Saturday Evening Pos 
showing how the work of producing airplanes approaches the mar-| 
yelous—how two regiments of men have been selected from the can- 
tonments. and sent to. Oregon. to cut the spruce pine timber needed, 
how seience has been enlisted to. reduce the time from 18 months 
which is naturally required to 14 days and in a pinch to 8 days for 
the drying of that lumber and all the other wonderful facts delineat- 
ed there? 

Why do they not make themselves acquainted with the monumen- 
tal work needed to line up rifie, machine-gun and heavy ordnance 
factories and get them running and what has been done? 

What of the plans and work to provision two millions of men on 
ships, in cantonments, in France and elsewhere over the continent 
and on the high seas? 

It is evident that these critics are mostly malcontents, petty poli-|| 
ticians, disgruntled inebriates drunken on their own dislikes and 
hates and critics without responsibilities. But most of the people are 
satisfied that the administration is not only doing its best but doing 
wonderfully well. Foreign statesmen believe this to be true. Presi- 
dent: Wilson has distinctly displaced Roasevelt in the thought of the 
European leaders and isrecognized as the profoundest statesman and 
leader of this world’s war. Our own leadmg journals like the New 
Republic hold the same view. In faet the kickers have nothing to 
stand on to maimtain themselves. 

Some of them, like Senator Chamberlain, we regard good men, 
misled, while others are jealous critics, bone-heads and pettifogging 
politicians, 


! 


n to make fee for the Speirenient in a 
is a matter of opinion. The recent imbroglio at 
SSarmeynmmm te press may have. been occasioned by one or 


ore motives inspired by patriotism, ambition or treason, A man 
“may criticise because he thinks the government is inefficient. 
may be moved by political motives to secure partisan advantages, or 
ian individual may have wholly traitorous motives for making trouble. 
‘But whatever the motives have been it has been well that the critics 
had no case against the government in the domain of fact and truth. 
Tt is our impression that most of the recent campaign of criticism 
‘originated in a desire to secure partisan benefits. It is clear if Presi- 
‘dent. Wilson, Secretary Baker and their associates could organize 
‘their forces and ‘carry the war to a conclusion that they would-hold 
a partisan advantage in 1920. Any party which succeeds in a demo- 
eracy in carrying toa successful issue a great war is hkely to ‘secure 
some benefit as. partisans. ‘Therefore a sharp campaign has been 
“waged by Republicans to prove that Daniels and Baker are pin-heads 
and incompetents and that the President ought to invite into his cab- 
inet Teddy Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft or some other of the greatest ex- 
ecutives of the country. 

It was even pointed out that the British cabinet was ‘recast with 
‘Bonar Law and other rank opponents of the Liberal administration 
on the inside. But when one looked for American precedents he look- 
ed in vain. And this possibly illustrates a difference in the two 
‘democracies. Had that advice been taken it is questionable whether 
it would have worked well. What is most to be desired is team-work 
im administration and the chances are good that such a re-organiza- 
tion would have introduced discord among the leaders. Now, since 
it has been discovered that Daniels and Baker are efficient, most fair- 


minded men will admit that it was well that Roosevelt, or anybody 


like him, was left out. 

That classification, in our judgment, includes such newspapers 
as the New York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, the Kansas City 
Times and passibly the Indianapolis News as well as Jake Gallinger, 


Boies Penrose and the old-line of Republican politicians who regard 


! the American people as the proletariat to be bossed as the Kaiser 


‘regards the German masses as good stuff for cannon-fodder. Nobody 
who knows what that clique believes will doubt very much that that 
is their conception of the rightful government of the American 
‘democracy. 

But that doesn’t explain the fact that the explosion was touched 
‘off by U. 8. Senator George E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, who had 
been the most valuable man in congress. How did it occur that he 
was the man who led the fight in which the assaulting forces were 


whipped to a frazzle? The chances are that Chamberlain was used. | 
This matter was a bigger affair than it appears on the surface. The, 
wires and traps were all laid and set by conscienceless, but sharp} 


politicians. Chamberlain was led into the trap blindly on the theory 
that executive matters were bad and were knocking at the doors of 
congress for correction. To handle Chamberlain was a gilt-edged 
job and it was likely handled bysthe most astute politicians in Wash- 
ington. He probably never saw any finger marks until he went down 
the hole and then it’ would have been too humiliating to have admit- 


ted that he was tricked and led into a trap with his eyes wide open. 


But nothing else explains Chamberlains great drop. Old shell- 
hiding Bill Stone took that occasion to rush in and revamp himself 


and utter loud cries against Col. Roosevelt. who was also rushing to; 


Washington to rehabilitate himself in the Republican leadership and 
‘who was promptly rejected after making a night of it at a banquet 
at Nick Longworths, the Republicans in congress promptly. putting 
out his eye by a.vote of 72 to 19. ‘Stone had-been shelved by his 
pro-German activities at the beginning of the war and’ he took this 
occasion to rejuvenate himself and-realign with the men whe are 
packing Wilson. What he said about Roosevelt was mostly true but 
it lacked all its force by being said by Stone. That slick old dema- 


gogue ought to be driven from public life. He isn’t as good.a man’) 
as Roosevelt who mixes the good and the bad in the strangest way 


jof any mian in American history. 
The clean-up by Secretary Baker shows that young man as one 
-of the clearest heads in public life. He is today seen to be big 


“One | 


7 


enough for any-sized job and it is still true that the two ‘personal. 


ities other than the. president which appeal most to American i imagi- 


nation are the two which loom in the cabinet of President Wilson,. 


Baker and McAdoo, 
¥ 


| criticism that has been made. 


The country will hear little criticism of Secretary Newton Baker 


and the war department in the immediate future. 
secretary made yesterday was so complete to all the charges that 
haye been made against him and America’s conduct of war prepar- 
ations that the crities are left not even words to stand on. 

The secretary made good. He proved beyond a single doubt 
that our war preparations have been efficient, consistent, co-ordinat- 
ed with those of France and Britain, in keeping with the ideas of ex- 
perts in all lines, in touch with the needs of each hour, arid not plan- 
less and listless and resultless as has been charged. 

After reading the secretary’s speech one wonders where Senator 
Chamberlain got his ideas. Surely in his position as chairman of the 
senate committee on military affairs he ought to have been able to 
learn many ofthe facts that Baker disclosed. And yet his speech 
of criticism would indicate that he was as badly informed as Colonel| 
Roosevelt or the Chicago Tribune, 

Baker showed that our hospitals and our camps have been | 
guarded in health conditions as no army hospitals and camps ey er 
were. His figures proved that the death rate in the camps is con- 
siderably less than the death rate among men of similar age in ciyil 
life. 

Big guns.and machine guns were bought of France because she 
was in a position to supply them and wanted to do so in order to re- 
lease shipping for other needs. It was also brought out that France’s 
production of guns had reached the point where she is really pro- 
ducing more than she needs. 

The delay in the manufacture of rifles was caused by a council 
of our greatest experts who decided that the improved gun which 
would result, would more than offset the delay. The secretary took 
the advice of experts. 

Our army was ealled into service before all the supplies were 
ready for them on the advice of such men as Major General Wood 
and it is the practice of many armies to supply their reeruits with 
old rifles in order to permit the men to learn how to handle guns. 

And then the secretary explained, also, how the department has 
kept in the closest touch with our allies, how he receives a long cable- 
gram from General Pershing every day keeping him informed of 
every hour with the war programs of our allies, how the needs 
our allies have caused us to change our program time after time, 
how we have sent three times the number of troops to France we 
were asked to in the time that has passed. 

Indeed we can think of no criticism the secretary failed to 
answer, His statement is a complete, an astounding answer to every 
It proves above every doubt that Mr. 
Baker is an efficient, 


war department has ever known. He has done as much as anyone 
could have expected and vastly more than almost everyone did 
xpect. 

“The crities have been either misinformed or partisan or’ trai- 
torous. Baker has done all that these critics wanted a superior war 
council to do. He has done all that a munitions director could have 
done. He has made. good completely. He will continue to conduct 
the war department and the Chicago Tribune will not be the Lord 
Northeliffe of our war preparations. The Post has put its faith in 
Baker from the first. So would any good American who under- 


The answer the! 


a wide awake secretary, thoroughly in touch!: || 
‘| with every phase of our preparations, possibly the best secretary the 


ry wan a 


Am e+. mM 


Awe Ay 


stood his character, his ability and his ideals. | 
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AIR CLEARED BY FACTS 


, + What animates men to make trouble for the government in a 


crisis of our history is a matter of opinion: The recent imbroglio at) 


Washington and’in the press may have. been occasioned by one or 
more motives inspired by patriotism. ambition or treason, A man 
ey criticise because he thinks the government is inefficient. 
ay be moyed by political motives to secure partisan advantages, or 
an individual may have wholly traitorous motives for making trouble. 
But whatever the motives have been it has been well that the critics 
had no case against the government in the domain of fact and truth. 

[é is our impression that most of the recent campaign of criticism 
originated in a desire to secure partisan benefits. It is clear if Presi- 
‘dent Wilson, Secretary Baker and their associates could organize 
thei eee Ss and carry the war to a conclusion that they would:hold 
@ partisan Pattaae in 1920. Any party which succeeds in a demo- 
eracy in carrying to a successful issue a great war is likely to secure 
some benefit as. partisans. ‘Therefore a sharp campaign has been 
waged by Republicans to prove that Daniels and Baker are pin-heads 

and inc omp. stents and that the President ought to invite into his cab- 
et Teddy Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft or some other of the greatest ex- 
ecutives of the country. 

It was even pointed out that the British cabinet was recast with 
Bonar Law and other rank opponents of the Liberal administration 
on the inside. But when one looked for American precedents he look- 
ed in vain. And this possibly illustrates a difference in the two 
democracies. Had that advice been taken it is questionable whether 
it would have worked well. ‘What is most to be desired is team-work 
in administration and the chances are good that such a re-organiza- 
tion would have introduced discord among the leaders. Now, siuce 
it has been discovered that Daniels and Baker are efficient, most fair- 
minded men will admit that it was well that Roosevelt, or anybody 
like him, was left out. 

That classification, in our judgment, includes such newspapers 
as the New York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, the, Kansas City 
Times and passibly the Indianapolis News as well as Jake Gallinger, 
‘Boies Penrose and the old-line of Republican politicians who regard 
the American people as the proletariat to be bossed as the Kaiser 
regards the German masses as good stuff for cannon-fodder. Nobody 
who knows what that clique believes will doubt very much that that 
is their conception of the rightful government of the American 
i democracy. 

But that doesn’t explain the fact that the explosion was touched 
off by U. 8. Senator George E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, who had 
been the most valuable man in congress. How did it occur that he 
was the man who led the fight in which the assaulting forces were 


whipped to a frazzle? The ‘chances are that Chamberlain was used. 


| 
The, 
wires and traps were all laid and set by conscienceless, but sharp | 


This matter was a bigger affair than it appears on the surface. 


politicians. Chamberlain was led into the trap blindly on the theory 
that executive matters were bad and were knocking at the doors of 
congress for correction. To handle Chamberlain was a gilt-edged 
job and it was likely handled bysthe most astute politicians in Wash- 
ington. He probably never saw any finger marks until he went down 
the hole and then it would have been too humiliating to have admit- 
ted that he was tricked and led into a trap with his eyes wide open. 

But nothing else explains Chamberlains great drop. Old shell- 
hiding Bill Stone took that occasion to rush in and revamp himself 
and utter loud cries against Col. Roosevelt who was also rushing to 
Washington to rehabilitate himself in the Republican leadership and | 
who was promptly rejected after making a night of it at a banquet! 
at Nick Longworths, the Republicdns in congress promptly. putting 
out his eye by a.vote of 72 to 19. ‘Stone had been shelved by his 
pro-German activities at the beginning of the war and he took this 
occasion to rejuvenate himself and:realign with the:men who are 
backing Wilson. What he said about Roosevelt was mostly true but 
it lacked all its force by being said by Stone. 


jof any nian in American history. 


The clean-up by Secretary Baker shows that young man as one} 


-of the clearest heads in public life. He is today seen to be big 


enough for any-sized job and it is still true that the two personal-| 


ities other than the. president which appeal most to American imagi- 
nation are the two which loom in the cabinet of President Wilson, 
Baker and McAdoo, 
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That slick old dema-|) 
gogsue ought to be driven from public life. He isn’t as good.a man’), 
as Roosevelt who mixes the good and the bad in the strangest way 


Northcliffe of our war preparations. 


The country will hear little criticism of Secretary Newton Baker 


and the war department in the immediate future. The answer the} 
seeretary made yesterday was so complete to all the charges that| 
have been made against him and America’s conduct of war prepar- 
ations that the critics are left not even words to stand on. 

The secretary made good. He proved beyond a single doubt 
that our war preparations have been efficient, consistent, co-ordinat- 
ed with those of France and Britain, in keeping with the ideas of ex- 
perts in all lines, in touch with the needs of each hour, arid not plan- 
less and listless and resultless as has been charged. 

After reading the secretary’s speech one wonders where Senator | 
Chamberlain got his ideas. Surely in his position as chairman of the| 
senate committee on military affairs he ought to have been able-to 
learn many ofthe facts that Baker disclosed. And yet his speech 
of criticism would indicate that he was as badly informed as Colonel| 
toosevelt or the Chicago Tribune. 

Baker showed that our 
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hospitals and our camps have been 


guarded in health conditions as no army hospitals and camps eyer|' 


were. His figures proved that the death rate 
siderably less than the death rate among 
life. 

Big guns.and machine guns were bought of France because she 
was in a position to supply them and wanted to do so in order to re- 
lease shipping for other needs. It was also brought out that France’s 
production of guns had reached the point where she is really pro-| 
ducing more than she needs. 

The delay in the manufacture of rifles was caused by a council 
of our greatest experts who decided that the improved gun which 
would result, would more than offset the delay. The secretary took 
the advice of experts. 

Our army was called into service before all the supplies were 
ready for them on the advice of such men as Major General Wood 
and it is the practice of many armies to supply their recruits with 
old rifles in order to permit the men to learn how to handle guns. 

And then the secretary explained, also, how the department has 
kept in the closest touch with our allies, how he receives a long cable- 
gram from General Pershing every day keeping him informed of 
every hour with the war programs of our allies, how the needs 
our allies have caused us to change our program time after time, 
how we have sent three times the number of troops to France we 
were asked to in the time that has passed. 

Indeed we can think of no eriticism the secretary failed to 
answer. 
eriticism that has been made. 
Baker is an efficient, a wide 


in the camps is con-} 
men of similar age in civil 


It proves above every doubt that Mr. 
awake secretary, 


war department has-ever known. He has done as much as anyone 
could have expected and vastly more than almost everyone did 
xpect. 

‘The critics have been either misinformed or partisan or trai- 
torous: Baker has done all that these critics wanted a superior war 
council to do. He has done all that a munitions director could have 
done. He has made good completely. He will continue to conduct 
the war department and the Chicago Tribune will not be the Lord 
The Post has put its faith in 


Baker from the first. good American who under- 


So would any 
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His statement is a complete, an astounding answer to every!’ 
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allowing their c 
-ecason is that we frequently 
e misled to the point of irrational and 


the: corous criticism of public men to such an 
1at extremity that their mental reactions had no | 
ar- | relation to logic or argument or truth. 
| There is a case of that kind now with re- | 
| gard to Secretary Baker in some localities. 
ubt H Some people assume it as a postulate for 
at- | their reasoning as though it were a proved 
CX- pract that Secretary Baker is an ignominious_ 
An- ee and deserves no consideration at the 
|hands of the American people, not even 
tor i proof of the fact. That makes the problem 
:h | easy for them for they would be wholly un- 
ale | able to sustain their contention. If Secre- 
to} | tary Baker, holding one of the two most 
sch |important cabinet positions, were the fail- 
. }ure ‘they presume him to be President Wil- 
nel} | son would not hold him im the cabinet 2 } 
q day, And if he did he would not be able | 
4 to retain such men as Lane, Houston and 
PEN others who are independent and courageous 
cere }.in their convictions, 4 
| What we refer to is such editorial state-— 
on- ments as the following by the Chicago Tri-_ 
wilt bune in Friday’s edition: Fi 
The president has spoken and been 
heard around the world. He must now 
h N act to bring order and efficiency in his 
sie own house, The higher co-ordination of 
re- our war organization must come, It 
1a? can be brought about only by a superior 
O'S war council, free from entanglements or 
rO- preoccupations and fully empowered. 
And at the head of our department of 

rs war must.be placed a man incapable 
1cil| |» of the course adopted by Newton D. 
ich Baker. Only through such changes can 
AC we summon “every power and resources ~ 
00k we possess, whether of men, of money, 

or of materials,”: and devote them to 
“our present and immediate task’ of 
are | winning the war. 

d This is just a sample. Similar statements 
000!") are made daily. Now the Tribune has 
rith| | never proved anything against Baker. The j 
¥ editor of that paper knows no facts that ; 
7 prove its assumption. Its pretenses .are | 
has| | Shared by very few newspapers in the coun- 
bl 'try which do their own thinking. But the | 

€-\ Tribune goes on with its fraudulent pre- 

of tenses regardless of truth, logic and even- 
: | handed justice. Its motives are evidently 
| personal hatred and party politics. Mr, 
me j| Baker has probably refused to take orders 

4 from the men who contro] the Tribune fs 
We} he “doesn’t have to” but they propose ‘to 

}} hound him through the world” because he 
@ has no time nor inclination to take orders 
to| | from the Tribune malcontents. / 


i 
ery 4} But now let us examine the case of the | 
| ordinary man here in Gary and see what | 

| 

4 

! 


Mr. H | reason he has for. criticising Mr. Baker. In. 
ach |:} the first place he knows very little, prac- | 

.} tically nothing, of the amount of work Mr. 
the | Baker has done, of the way he has done it, 


} of the difficulties of the problems presented 
‘| to the secretary of war and hence cannot 
did|'} form an original opinion on the merits of 
| the facts in the case because he has no- 
| proper access to them to weigh their merits 


rai- | and demerits and render a sincere, honest, 
wat | well-balanced judgment. : 
| Not having the facts and the figures be- 
ave| | fore them, some men take the unwarranted 
luct | assumption of the Tribune and say “out with 
| i Baker.” But when there is only assump- 
iord| | tion with the character of an individual or 
- ||] the efficiency of a statesman or the virtue 
1 im | of a woman it must be made in their favor 
dey-| |] and not against them. This doctrine is 


)primary and universally accepted. <Any 
| other would be fatal to the moral order of 
the world. = \ : 
Hence the assumption that Baker is a 
|) failure will be disallowed by every logician. 
“The disqualification of the cabinet officer 
must rest on proof. What proof have our 
Baker critics? Nothing that would hang a 
cat. Their proof is made up of alleged 
facts, presumptions, half truths and whole 
falsehoods. The trouble with many. critics 
is that they do not think profoundly nor 
consider carefully. Mr. Baker has done as 
lw 11 so far as we know as one could. He 
been vigilant. alert, clear-headed, in- 
ent, considered every proposition whi 
to him, made thousands of deci: 


} 
| 


' whose directions some failures are recorded. 


| yards of ‘shirting, 250,000,000 yards of cot- 


|} jumped from $53,000,000 last year to $390,- 
| labors of the present year as foreshadowed 


1 accidents or unforseen circumstances, 


And no such provision has ever been made } 
before for the comfort, heaJth, entertain- 
ment and general well-being of an army, 
The army has not been fed on “embalmed 
beef’ as the soldiers were under General 
Alger and McKinley in 1898 but they have | 
been well fed and well cared for. A few | 
connections failed but men wno apologize 


| for the inefficiencies of the last war should 

| hold their peace. Some men want a big- }) 
| minded, business man like Julius Rosenwald }- 
‘promoted to be chief. But Rosenwald, we 


understand, was.the clothing expertsunder 


But as soon as. discovered they were cor- 


_yected. Ner have the men died by scores | 
~ and hundreds in the camps as they did then. | 


Our republican critics have, poor memories; 
it is handy to have good forgetters. 
But Secretary Baker has made °$1,677,000,- 


000 worth of contracts for the ordnance de- }. 
This department had 97 officers } 


partment. 
last April; now it has 3,004 officers and 26,- 
120 enlisted personnel. The quartermaster 


general's department was raised in the same } 


time from 847 officers to 6,421 officers and 
contracts were made for 19,000,000 blankets, 
20,000,000 yards of overcoating, 350,000,000 


ton cloths and $345,000,000 worth of suitings. 
This department has expended $2,000,000,000. 

The aviation corps has been raised from 
1,185:men to 86,000 men and there has been 
appropriated to sustain this branch of the 
service this year $744,000,000 which must be 
expended under the direction of the secre- 
tary. This is five times as much as was 
appropriated for the whole war department 
in 1915. The engineers’ department has 


000,000 this year. 

Such has been the work done in the past 
nine months—a herevlean labor nevér be-. 
fore equaled—and such are the tremendous” 


by the figures. 

But the knockers say that there has been 
delay. That is likely true. A man building 
a house or a corn-crib may be delayed by 
Gen- 
eerals Crozier, Sharpe, Weaver and Crowder 
had the army methods and it has been dif- 
ficult to jolt them out of their slowly mov- 
ing army cog wheels. Baker has done the 
work as well as anybody could so far as 
anybody knows—did it far better than any 
republican did it in 1898. And who knows 
that he nas, not done it splendidly? 

Take the case of the delay with the rifles 
to change the ™ 
a rimless cartri¢ that was probably wise. 
It-was figured that while it would held back 
preduction yet arrangements could be made 
with our allies whereby all the men could 
be armed with rifles, machine guns and can- 
non as rapidly asthey could be drilled and 
when armed their ammunition would be in- 
terchangeable. 

The quarrel is with making the equipment 
of ow troops depend upon foreign workmen. 
But our people were making millions ef dol- 
: worth ef munitions and guns on big con- 


iraets forlour ullies—to be used for a comi-" 


mon cause. What’ occasion is there 7 
squabble because our government officials 
employ the overplus of Huropean workshops? 
This whole question, in our view, resolves 
| itself into quibbles and falsehoods. Nobody 


j eXcept some extraordinarily well informed 


official or army man has the facts upon 
which to found @ well-balanced criticism of 
Baker and these appear to unite in the opin- 
ion that he has done extraordinary well and 
managed his department with signal ability 
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What Tenne 
Looks Like 


‘Made Prideful By Recent Suc- 


‘FINLAND PARTLY IN REVOLT 


| 
j 
| 


Here's the latest picture of Nicho-} 
las Lenine, Russian Bolsheviki 
leader-—a close-up which shows what} 
he really looks like. 


HENEY FOLLOWS 
_AHOT TRAIL IN 
PACKER PROBE 


be earner ber 


New Development Key to Many! 
Sides of Huge Gorporation’s 
Past Secret Activities, 


| others, 
| available 


THE METHOD OF BUYING POOL 


_ LAssor ‘ated Press Telegram 
Washington, Jan. 28.— Reports ot 
livestock receipts, shipments and} 
prices, as received daily by the big 
cl 


the record of. the federal trade com- 
mission’s meat packing investiga- 
tion today, as part of the evidence } 
which Francis J. Heney, special 
counsel, said would show how the 
packers divide the supply and con- 
trol the prices to their own advan- 
tage. 

Ownership of the 
terminal railroads, 
in many trunk lines, Mr, Heney 
Said, gave the packers an advan- 
tage in obtaining this information 
which nobody else could have. 

Walter Twombly, an investigator, 
testified that Swift and company’ 
daily reports from all the big mar- | 
kets was required to be in by 7:30 
a&. m. and not later than 7:45, be- |} 
fore the day’s business began and | 
furnished a basis on which all pur- 
chases were made, 

Prices Always: Assured. 
Purchases of 


} 


ys ing ‘concerns,. were pul into 


stock yards and 
and directorship 


livestoc! cording} 
to the packers’ figures, »¥aried little 
proportionately from year to year} 
and conformed closely in percentage | 
to figures previously introduced as 
indicated a non-competitive distribu- 
tion between the “big five’, Swift, 
Armour, Morris, Cudahy and Wil- 
son—of all the livestock buying in 
the United States. 

Thus, for instance, Swift’s pur-| 
chases of. cattle at all markets in 
1918-1914 was 34.01 per cent of the! 
whole, and in 1915-1916, was 34.58 
per cent, while the same firm’s pur- 
chases of hogs in 1913 were 36.57 
per cent and in 1916, were 36.04. 

References to agreement 
purchases were frequent in 
taken from the packers’ files, 
with instructions to buyers to 
a certain percentage of the cattle! 
offered Variations in price mar- 
gins between various markets 
also resulted in correspondence 
which Mr. Heney found introduced | 
in relation to his charges that com-|} 
petition virtually has been eliminat- 
ed between the packers. 

Keeping Yard Prices Even. 

“Make effort to 
line,” was an instruction sent by 
Thomas E, Wilson to his firm’s 
buyer regarding the Oklahoma City 
market, and the buyer replied that 
he had been telling his men for two 
weeks to back” and purchase} 
less until price was in line with 
Kansas City. The same buyer also 
said he always had instructed his 
men never to interfere with another 
buyer making a “as we 
were only putting cattle up on] 
each other.” 

Senator 
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letters 

along | 
take 


the 


aor, 


get closer in 


‘lay 
the 


Kansas, | 
day 


Thompson 
wand during the — 


of 


busi- 
Mr. | 
the 


ad handled 
for the packers. 


that 


no 


$sion 


any idea of reflec ting on 
| the senator, whom ie felt sure to be} 
innocent of anythin iprope! 
Addition al disclosi 
kers’ confide 


DI AMOND 


pent 


| Senate 
| Washington 


| France ‘‘ 


: the 


many, 
| there 


j junction points and the 
; of the Russian warships in Helsing- 


| able 


) ther 


| British 


| Mihiel s#c 


to |} 


PANGERMAN 


INFLUENCE. 
CROWDING! 


cesses It Demands No Con- 
cessions to Socialists. 


He 


'Bolsheviki Agent 
Is In London 


Intense Gun Fire and Greater 
Activity of Air Forces Pre- 
lude Spring Work. = 


} ognized the Bolsheviki 
granted Litvinoff the privilege} 
jot representing his government, 


MAXIM LITVINOEE 
Maxim Lityinoff is the Bolsheyiki| 
representative in London. Altho 
Great Britain has not formally rec- 


it has 


officio, 


{Associated Press Telegram] 
million and a. half Amer- 


willbe available for ser- 


A 
icans 
during tl 
’, Secretary of War 
announced before the 
military committee i 
replying to 
charges of inefficiency the 


vice in France ie 


Baker 


in 
in 


lwar department. 


Of 
said, 


men, the 
there. would be 


these secretary 
500,000 in 
The 


be 


early this year.”’ 
would 
the 


he declared 
b] 
during 


twelve months, 
While the military 
various 


operations on 


iously in Austria-Hungary 
in 


ha\ been new  ontbresks 


among the populace because-of eco- 


ve 


nomic and food conditions resulting} 


from the war. 
Russ Red Guard Fighting Finns 


In addition, the eastern provinces 


of Finland are witnessing a revolu-| 


tion, according 
patches, with 
Guard in bittle 
my. 


unofficial dis- 
Russian Red} 
with the Finnish ar- 
The Ked Guard 


in occupation of the railway station 
at Helsingfors and tobe 
at Rikimaki and other 


to 
the 


commander 


fors has threatened to raze the city 
With guns of the fleet unless the 


; Finnish White Guard jis disbanded. 


The Bolsheviki government is re- 
ported to have sent reinforcements 
to the Red Guards, six hundred of 
them navime departed for Viborg, 
taking with them machine uns? 
Dispatchts from 

the effect that 


to there has been 


; serious rioting in Bohemia, owing to 
la 
| measures by 


shortage in flour rations, 
the police being requir- 
ed to disperse the mobs; which 
smashed shop windows and plunder- 
ed stores. Likewise severe out- 


strong 


breaks art reported in the in@ ustrial} 


regions in Rhenish Prussia, ;where} 
troops had to be called out to deal 
with the dissatisfied populace. 
Brook No Opposition 

Attacks by Pan-Germanists 
against any and all persons who arée| 
opposing their war aims continue! 
unabated in Germany. A remark> 
utterance is that made by 
Pan-German Deutsche Tag 
ung, which calls for a revolt against) 
the present regime in Germany. An- 
nouncement is made that Count von; 
Hertling, the Impedial German} 
chancellor, shortly will nake a fur- 


the 


question, offering positive 


tions and proposals, 


Nowhere of the fronts, 


have the 


on any 
infantry 


Heard 

artillery duels between the 
and Germans on the French 
northern front are severe on several | 
sectors 
Italian 
bellige 
succe 


rhe 


front 
ants are 
1 raids 


the big guns of the| 
engaged. Several} 
haye been 


Germans jn'the Champagne and St. 
‘tors of the French front. 
In both “qbe French and etehan} 
theatres“that 2° , 
dnily Ie indulging in exténsive 

in #pe air. There also has 
i bombing by allied 
I positions behind} 
line and also over Ger-| 
American aviators aid- 
fly squadron in a 
all the} 


Four 
Frene h 


fag 


ans 
over Germany, 


present | 


is said to be! 


in control} 


important | : 
| Iszestia 


; EM ARGt eI S| OOSE- 
switzerland are} 


reported that 


the} 
es Zeit- | 


statement regarding the Belgian| outl 
i] 


operations nent 
above patrol encounters and trench 
| raiding manouevers. 

i Drum Fire 


and in the hill region of the/ 


carried | 
out by the #rench troops against the} 


| Hes 


BOLSHEVIK 


ws) KNOWS 


Rif) F BAT 


NU LAW 


SAVE ITS WILL 


———— 


Red Guard Becomes Master In- 
steady of Servant; Finland In 
Throes of Anarchy. 


wn 


——_—— 


{Associated ‘Press. Tele gram] 
London, Jan. 28.—Telegraphic 
}communications between Finland 
tand-etrograd is proken, 

| ‘The forces of law and order ‘in 
Helsingfore are powerless because 
the city is commanded by the guns 
lof Russian warships, which are in 
ithe hands of bolsheviki sailors. The 
commandant of the fleet summoned 
the city’s authorities, including 
President Svinhufvud, called the 
leaders to his ship Saturday and 
demanded that Viborg be imined- 
iately evacuated. He threatened to 
bombard the city if the order was 
not obeyed. 

Out of Hand. 

The Helsingfors bolsheviki 
estimates that the Red 
Guard has got out of the hands of 
its creators. It reports that troops 
at various places are beyond control 
and that they have been guilty of 
murdering and plundering. 


ditions are prevailing. 


jondon, Jan. 28—A Reuter 
ited dispatch from Stockholm 
that since 11:30 o’clock Sunday 
i} morning, telegraphic communica- 
tion between Stockholm. and Petro- 


grad has been interrupted, and that | 


the telegraph station at Nystad has 
Ned Guards have cut 
ithe wires. 

“Finland thus is 
the correspondent. 


isolated, 
“C omplete 


says 
an- 


| archy prevails thruout Finland. The} 
| misery 
|increased by 


of the population has been 
a declaration of the 
| bolshevilki government that it con- 
| siders itself compelled, by reason of 
lits principles, to support the Tin- 
| nish revolutionaries in their strug- 
gle against the PpUTECols sie.’ 
|OPPOSED THEIR WILL. 
Petrograd, Jan. 28.—Lieutenant 
Gena tal Dmitrie Grigorviitch St. 


Ke herbatcheff, commander of the Rus- | 


lsian forces in Rumania, has been 


awed as an enemy of 


General St. 


of the bolsh- 3} 
said that he ws 
ing with the rainians and 
|Rumanians against the bolshe 
{and also that the attempt by the bol- 
shekivi to arrest the Rumanian royal 
family was frustrated by him. 


<i. Recent dispatch 


1 


WOODS WINS OUT. 
[Associated Press Telegram] 
Washington, Jan. 28—Represert- 
ative Frank P. Woods of Iowa was 
re-elected chairman of ths republji- 
can national congressional campaign 
committee, by unanimous vote at a 
al th: cupitoltonight Orr 
oliicers. els were: 
Vice Chairman, - Representative 
jvinus Kahn, Cxlifornia, and W.R. 
| Vecod, of Indiana; secretary Rep- 
tcsentative EB R. Wasvoa, 
mpshire; treasurer, former 
Nathan ©, Scott, Ws 


er 


Sen 
ator j 


x safely to their bases. 


Amsterdam, Jan. 28.—A Ber- 
dispatch to the Weser Zeit- 
ung says that the government 
desired a vote of confidence by 
the Reichstag, but at a joint 
meeting of the various parties 
Friday, the proposal Was 
wrecked by Socialist opposition. 


lin 


on 


ia 
Representative Madde 
nois, had been me 
didate for the < 
Mr. Woods was the only 
made. 
A sub-committee 
Representative Graham, 
vania, and Mondell of 
and Senator Sutherland 
inia, W named to cons 
n of the by-laws of the 
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government 


ex-| 


‘MURDER AND LOOT OPENLY| 


i fronts continue at low!} 
| ebb the political pot still boils fur-| 
and Ger-} 
both of which countries| 


organ | 


The} 
newspaper says that anarchistic con-} 


Lim- | 
Says |} 


the people. | 


Cherbatcheff for some |} 
| time has been «ut of the good graces | 


suspected of work- | 
the 


New | 


i 

i-j}ofa haif billion government corpora- 
/ 
/ 


1918. 
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LABOR WAS CALM 


OVER COAL ORDER, 
NO ‘SQUEALING’ 


‘Heads of Unions Say Labor 


Will Do Its Full Duty 
In the Crisis, 


PUT FAULT WHERE BELONGS 


By BASIL M. MANLY. 


Washington Bureau of 
The Waterloo Times-Tribune. 


Washington, Jan. 28.—Responsi- 
ble heads of organized labor are tak- 
ing the “curtailment 
order” more calmly 
in Washington. 

They are' not inclined to 
cited about the widespread 
|}about labor demonstrations 
the order. 


of 
than anyone else 


get ex- 


fear 
against 


“Labor will do its duty in this 
crisis, as it - has in all previous 
jerises, “declared Samuel Gompers. 

“The burden will fall heaviest on 
the workers, to whom the loss ol 
four days’ wages can only mean 
widespread suffering. 

“Many of them will be hungry be- 
fore the five days are over, and 
extraordinary measures for their re- 
lief may be required. 

“It is obvious that AN ORDER 
OF SUCH FAR REACHING CON- 
SEQUENCES WOULD NOT HAVE 
BEEN ISSUED EXCEPT TO AVERT 
| A DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 

“Until we have all the facts that 
lie behind it, we will do well to 
keep cool. 


Labor is*not slow to fix the re- 
sponsibility. for the existing situa- 
tion squarely on the heads of reac- 
tionaries who in the past blocked 
their efforts to secure government 
ownership of railroads and - coal 
mines, and a huge system of fed- 
eral.employment offices for the effi- 
cient distribution of labor. 

“Who is responsible tor the situa- 
tion which called forth this extra- 
ordinary order?” said William H. 
Johnston, president of the machin- 
ists. 

“First, get this clear: This isn’t a 
coal crisis; it’s a TRANSPORTA- 
TION crisis, 

“Miners are resting on their 
picks waiting to/dig millions of 
tons of coal if there were cars 
to haul it to the cities. 


“The people responsible for 
transportation crisis, in my opinion 
|are the people who for years have 
|} been blocking government owner- 
i ship of railways. 

“They let the 
Grit" on tit 
eleventh hour, 
ditions of weather, 
was forced to take control of 
| roads. 

“For years labor has been 
{claiming the necessity of taking 
radical steps to cure the transporta- 
ition evil and other ills of industry. 
Now,.in an appalling crisis, a 
servatice government is forced by 
events to take a far more drastic 
remedy than labor ever proposed. 

“The plain fact is that the patient 
was so sick that the doctors in the 
consultation saw that only 
would be effective. It will cut 
and cause great suffering especially 
to the work ; but it may wake up 
America to see her 
jand thus work for great 
end.” 

Those 
unrest, 
erlook the fact that it is 
thing for labor suddenly 
thrown out of work without 
ing. 

The commonest thing in 
| world is for a factory suddenly 
close its doors for a week or more 
without any notice, leaving the 
workers to shift for themselves. 

Everybody at labor headquarters 
'realizes the enormous 
that five days’ idleness presents ior 
German propagandists to stir uD 
trouble, 

The general attitude of labor, 
however, is best expressed in a re- 
mark of one leader: 

“This order is going to hit labor 
mighty hard 
| bottom dollar the ay'll do a 


sight less squealing than ms capi- 
to lose a 


railroad situation 


the government 
the 


good in the 


labor 
oy- 


who expect great 
as a result of the order, 
no new 
to be 
warn- 


the 


talists WhO uerelye stand 


few days’ profits.” 


A GOVERNMENT 
LOAN CORPORATION | 


tiated Press 


3 Telegram] 
‘hington, Jan. 


28. — Creation 


tion to make loans and advances to 
enterprises e 
otherwise : 
j was recommended to congre 
by Secretary McAdoo. 
The secretary asked that all pri- 
vate issues of securities of more 
than 3100,000 be made subject to the 
yproval of the government body, to 
known the ar ‘finance 


ssential to the war and 


today 


ap. 


} 
be 


po 


| 
industries 


“If American industries had been | 
stabilized along the lines that labor | 
for years has been urging, this sit- | 
uation could never have occurred.”’ | 


this | 


under appalling con- | 
pro- | 


con- | 


the knife 
deep } 


true condition | 


to | 


opportunity | 


but you can bet your | 
amed | 


st in private financing | 


“T Don’t Care” Is 


Suspect's s Creed 


LINDA JOSH 


Chicago officials give this as 
creed of Linda Jose, 
(Ohio) girl whom they arrested be- 
cause she carried a satchel of dy- 
namite, believed intended for 
German plotters: 

“I do not believe in God, 
ment or laws. 


govern 


of marriage. 

*“T do not believe in war. 

“T do not care who wins 
ent war, 

*T do not 
;me.”* 

That’s what she said when 
quizzed her, the officials say. 

In the girl's effects were 
the name of an I. W. W. 
is now in jail. 


BLIZZARDS EAST 
MAKE FUEL JOB 


care what 


leaxler 


General and Heavy Fall of Snow, 


From Mid-West to North 
Atlantic Coast. 


{Associated Press Telegram] 
shington, Jan, 28.- 


WY. 
via 


the handling of sufficient 
homes and important 
in the eastern half 
became more 
time this 


day, 
for 

dustries 
} country, 
problem than at any 
ter. 


TIM D7 ronerea 


war 
of 
a. 


fall of snow from the middle 
New York and it extended 
into New England. In the 
west, sleet storms interfered 
traffic, while in some 
fell. Added to the concern 
road administration officials 
of floods which 
thaw. In 


snow the fear 
follow a sudden parts 
{ties reported streams swollen 
inelting snow were threatening 
terruption of ocal transportation. 
Worst of the Winter 

“Weather conditions Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, over the Al- 
| leghany mountains and in the Pitts- 
burgs district are worse than 
have been at any time this winter 
lsaid a gtatement issued 
Smith’s office. *Ten to 
new snow and sleet, 
bitter cold winds, 
of about two feet 

“All seryice .=has 
from New York., 
Washington to points 
toona and the Pitts 
Eastbound passeng 
the Pittsburgh district 
continued. Freight 
Pittsbur distri 

Hs 


in 


at Mr 
drifting 
has made 
on the 

been 


level. 


reaching Al- 
burgh district. 
ser 2 
been dis 
ice in 
at 2a 


has 
serv 


ah 


Paris, Jan. 28.—The British 
premiar David Lloyd 
Viscount Milner, 
British war cabinet,, the Italian 
premier, Professor Orlando, and 
General Alfieri, the Itaiian min- 
ister of war, 


George, 
member of the 


Pari 
this evening from London for the 
plenary meeting of the supreme 


arrived in 


war council. 
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MORE SERIOUS 


TRAFFIC BLOCKADE I$ GREAT 


In the face 
of blizzards which completely, stopped 
traffic on many eastern railroads to-| 
coal | 

in- 
the 
serious 
win- 


west to 
tonight} 
middle | 
with} 
sections rain| 
of rafl-] 
over| 
the continuance of cold weather and 
would | 
of! 
West Virginia today railroad, author-| 
with| 
in- | 


from 


the 
stand-} 
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\ 
| 
| 
| 
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| | obtainable prog hing whi at 0 tl : army, ‘tl 
Ht R MAY § REP RT FOR WAR h Es spat le exceeder i. IN Vewes + st Overcor it | idec that ee a f ce 
| oy did we ie tc I some s military y and stl 
| troops to France 17? is no i x ee abies things ; lave 
] aw) Much W al mer | erto Saakonad and sapped 


i | secret. The French peopl had by x sapp e 
VE i } suffered in a way that not only . |tality and virility of armies.” 
i language is not adapted to describe ef es ey At the request of the chairm 


| but n= | ‘gh sn re . Baker put into the record 


| } F Es our imagination cannot c & 
| RANT OF VITA |ceive. The war fs in their countr . ; a peak showing the number of 
| this wolf has not only been at thei 3 d hospitals: and Red Cross establish- 

for | . ments in France with the number of 


door, but he has en gnay 
; two years and a half at their personnel in ane 
The Engineers. 


|; and when this unsuccess of 

| sive in France had gone on there| The secretary 
| pane oF — | Was a spirit not of surrender it “4 “ ; } 7S: 

} 4 iad to do was not to m: ip out an |and then think of those who remain-|o¢ fate, abou the ho peaee tt ‘ - a | lows: - 

;ed at home rill } Sth Septet 2) Ae as OOS Bae Co The wonderful ¥ 

you will Sages that | andsthis mighty itary f j 2 long} “ine department 


jideal plan of camp An aaa eect) ' y Wa sec 

| p Ol Gz _ gined here had thé! which they haa : ropared to = Bea 
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J ‘ ba P | aspect of it; in numbers—and ' : nd tt ir attitude \ 


Speculative studies of Napoleon ; 
I pact have this double duty—they|no matter whether Frenchman : - 
| ‘A ‘: 


FROM 


of 


land everybody else ad {to co forw: A 2 aes centers . eee 
4 ; ad to go forward with manufac-| died in his track will- port to the senate of the U 
tures, work out industry and in-| jnp to q Sta ide : wile a b ed cae 16 nited 
. ing to do or not, that it was an ir- ee ms *|States as being a tremendous re- 
(ots 1A ther eon — 14374 ma BN her 4 s 4 sponse t rem ( e Tres cihi 
at some other country, but }about supplies of raw materials and | ¢ tina thie eet aM ce : : \ ab rete < e tremendous responsibil- 
|manufacture finished product a ihe us ‘frankly, it will cheer 1 it | : ity, and when you have made this 
LECLL e a Ps 3 { 5 b 77) + : . 2 Py 
products, and} will cheer our people if you send investigation, ow that : 


‘imake from day 7 he a RS : 
g y to day, “alterations | over some of your troops ° BS ; American people will feel, as 


theoretically the best : : 
‘ dustrial returns; they had to s€€] registible thi nd 
A 28IStiDie ll , and 


|wa » problem of studying the 


ted States, into co-operation 


i as existing situation and|and changes th ad : 
é a | es at had to be made, e i | : : i 4 igk d 
bringine the fieht. the industrial |@24 they had to be ingenious pea The Choice of Wisdom. : s 4 ae think they have a right to feel, that 
; gat, the Industrial} meestio tae eer aha “enabil We did send some troops, ie > 33 || we are jn this war to win it, that 
and the military strength of the | could devise on this. ida “eine At that place, we had a choice. | { wo are in it to hit and hit hard, 
|thing which had not been thot of We could have sent over, as Great that we are in it to co-ordinate our 
. ae aan rare | Britain, our regular army and in strength with that of our associates, 
with that of Great Britain Ayal gio ‘ ; i very short preparation have put that the problem is not one of in- 
| eae san ie Sten ame ee a _-consequence,. this little into action and suffered exactly dividual star playing, but of team 
I most immediate | sroup Ww hich stayed here have built | Great Britain suffered with her ‘con- play, with these veterans and ex- 
and effective way,* That prob- {ino great special departments of; temptible littie army,’ as was | perienced, persons under actual bat- 
lines Nauha oe bar decided ees aca aay {geie qrdnstce de art- | called by their adversaries. Our tle conditions; that more has been 
1ecld lere, | m nt, starting, I think, with 93 | army would have given as good an done perhaps, than the country ex- 
- <* jor a6. pacer has now something account of itself as the British army pected, more than the wisest in 
Not Our Own Decision. 5h ee i a ee phey Ae pag | did, but it would have been destroy-| | the country thot was possible to do. 
“It is easily imagined that we spestaliaed 4 gee wee a % ba ke: fhe Brit sh army and there) Fs > { : Baker Knows and Is Sure. 
|might have perfected an army over 56 as cor cana r — iy, wi rt dd is have been. no nucieus. .on ; Insofar as I am personally con- 
|here and carried it across the ocean Sus Ol ae mporaneously ith this} which t6 build this new army that | cerned) foknow wh is ahead of 
and found it wholly ainedanied te its ca aren etch niks te aye chAne [FERC LOCO a Over: S little Tater, and the antl test fae esate ay 
task, and it might well have eae Ha eis one on the other side. * lit was deemed wiser to send over a thot about this war is. Bverybody 
EARP ER GIHETS THAI WE aL oes Samp e of Unmerited Criticism. | regular division, but not to send our is impatient to do as much as 
|was just one thing that they did pb ENO, CULBRE LBA Tien wae that | Bate army over atethet) time. tee Fo eee eer ety the 
{not need, and that some other|\~ would, be a financial and indus- Then what. happened was’ that Of envunel sa theres va Poe ator 
thing which we might have supplied trial assistance to our allies during that regular division went over and criticism there ought to be upon 
would have been the thing es- the year 1918, and I think I prob- | the people of France kissed the hem lshort-comings and failures, there 
seutial to’ their success. 5 ©8- | ably can read from the Metropolitan | Of their garments as they marched ‘ f will be, so far as the war depart- 
“So that from the very beginning magazine for August. a suggestion | UP the streets of Lae veterans, : : : ment is concerned, a continuing 
it was not a question of abstract which will show what the current} wounded in this war, legless or ? effort at self-improvement; and 8p 
+speculation here, but a question expectation of the country was. The| armless, stumping one on their oe SS Wee jhospitality toward every suggestion 
lof study there to find out where editor of the Metropolitan maga- | crutches, perhaps, as they went up Aud why not an overcoat like this? Lox improvement that can «come 
our shoulder to the wheel’ could be zine was protesting against what hej the streets of Paris with their arms | It surely protects the soldier's knees from the outsige, nue whe ae ae 
nut, Great\ Britain sent over to us believed to be the intention of the around the neck of American sol-| and 1] better than the flapping sult is going to be that a. united 
Mr. Balfour and General Bridges government at that time. diers, Not a single man in that di-| tails of the usual overcoat, and it os atl ed oath Sap tbe parle, oh 
and a staff of experts, Here Senator Weeks interrupted | Vision was unaccompanied by @) would probably be less of a handi= lieving fm themselves,,end in’ thely 
Who Made the Plans, to ask if that was the magazine of | Veteran. America. had gone to} cap to the soldier when he has to institutions, are going to demand 
which Theodore Roosevelt is -asso- | France, and the French people rose|‘move fast.” A. firm making sol- and that at no late day, on Eur 
sg f pean battlefields, that facing vete 


“The group of experts you did i 

‘4 @) 6 Y not Hy 33 * yi 4 sense f ¢ a ig e ; ; : : 

see much of, yet they distributed |Cee Calter. Secretary Baker re-| With a sense of gratitude, and hope-| diers’ uniforms is showing it. , 
themselves thrii the ° “d . |plied that Mr. Roosevelt was a fulness that had never been in them | 1 ans tho they be, they cannot excl 
“ Selves 1@ war depar P : ; Pei 3 > , ce xv. Ay s i achie t £ rhe 3 
Mant Ande tsle ordnance y babel contributing editor, and continued: | before. Of course they welcomed}... - us in achievement Spa when 
sat’ down with General Cr perts|~ «This magazine-came_out_in-Avg—| the British. but their need was rot)? apes rvise con- | victory ismemyon. over there, M 

, Nee st H 3 “D 1 Onn ral ( rozier, | n+ 1917, and this editorial says: so great when the British went, struction of th hos 1s and to}@hdirman, the credit which wl 
oe supply experts with General “‘Since it is our war, we want Just Blocked Out the Squares. Inan them and equip.thef Ali of |come to American euleiprise und So 
SharDg and his assistants, their|tg put everything into it so as to “We decided not to send the reg-| at has gone on contemporaneously | American determination and“ 
staratezists r he ar r rar ool- t dl . . a 

starategists with the army war col finish it in the shortest possible ular army as a whole, but to send 


with the work which has been done | American courage will be an honor 
lege, and all over this city » there time, so that the world may be regular divisions and National |in this country. * * 4 to us, as the tenacity of purpose 
Mee S0980 confidential Br ONDE Cer restored. To our mind the whole Guard divisions, selected according | Changing in Mid Air. and | splendid achievements of thg 
PPRRE REA En tt plan of the war department has to the state of their preparation and “What might have been a perfect- British and French already shq 
hold | Keep back here some part of our|}ly acce ntable plan. as to pinior op. |sreat lustre on the names of tl} 


“And then came Joffre, with his)been flavored with a desire to 
wonderful reputation and his great/off until the allies finish the war trained force in order that it might| erations prior to the change in the great people.” 
and charming personality, It was alfor ys.’” inoculate with its spirit and withits | Russian situation ae prior. to Re mormon 
jtremendous inspiration to see the| “you see, the editor was deal- training these raw levies which we] change in the Italian situation, haq| Secretary of War Baker began his 
hero of the Marne; but with himjing with what he supposed to be were training and one after another|to be re-studied and for that rea- reply to _ Senator Chamberlain’s 
came his unobserved taff of fifteen|thne intention of the war depart- divisions have gone over until in|son, among others, there AS aa charges of inefficiency at 10:35 
or twenty or twenty-five young|ment at that time, that we were France there is a fighting army, 42| question as you kuow, France pur- o'clock this morning before th 
men, the most brilliant men in the|holding off so far as actual mili- | 47™Y trained in the essentials and|/syant to the: suggestion of Mr. senate military affairs committ 
French army—strategists, mechan-|tary operations were concerned, in the beginnings of mlitary disci-] Lloyd George, the Rapello confer: and asked not to be interrupted. 
ical experts, experts in arms, €x~-|and letting the allies do the fight- ylne and practice, and trained, sea-}ence or the supreme war council The secretary began making 
perts in supplies, experts in indus- | jing soned fighters in this kind of a warland the United. States is repre-| Verbal statement without ma 
try and manufacture and we Sar ‘What he says we should have | 92 the actual battle fields where it! sented on that by the chief of staff script. He was seated at the: cc 
down with them in little groups} done, and J ask your p articular at- | *® taking place. lof the American army and. the mittee members’ table. Mr. 

until finally we collected all the in-|tention to it, is this. “In a very short time we had or- | major international arrangements in said his statements was not exac 
jtormation they could give us from} “We should have strained every ganized engineering regiments Ofjregard tothe military ‘are worked |S¥PPlementary to his recent one 
j their respective countries. And e€v-j}energy to haye gotten from BO.» railroad men and sent them over it there. . while Gener Pershing the committee but a compreher id 
ery country which has been brot}oo0 to 100,000 men to France this there and were rebuilding behind |, is staff of experts are work. | Statement on all army activities in 
in the-war-has brot us that sort, or}year,’ the lines of the British and French } ing out those other duestions. the war, especially replying to thg 
}sent us that sort of a staff of ex-| Beat. the Editor’s Top Estimate, the railroads which were being*car-| This. is. a ea of what. has | Charge that the war department hé 
per and it has been necessary to! «That is, the year 1917. I tell no ried forward with their advance, re-|peen going on over there, gentle- | ‘fallen down 
compare notes and with this as alsecret, ‘but it is perfectly well | constructing their broken engines, |men: On this side, much of: that | Expected Miracles. 
basis, to form such an idea’ as|\nown to everybody in this group | 8d cars, building new railroads, |has had to be done, and in addi-|,,4* the outset the secretary said pe 
might be formed of what was the|that we have far exceeded what in | Poth back of the French and British |tjon to it, all the th ings. we hava thot much criticism came fram 
thing for us to do over there. August, 1917, was regarded as _| lines, and those regiments were Of/qdone, and I ask you to remember | impatience of the American peoe 
The Chameleon Changes. program so ideal that the editor| Such quality that at the Cambrai/among the achieyements on. this to do this great thing greatly. 
“But that was not enough. They}of this ‘magozine refers to it as|988ault, carried on by General Byng| side, is the building of this army, He conceded freely that in grea 
admitted that it was impossible to}a thing which we ought to have when the Germans made their coun-| not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500.000 enterprises it was im ipossible that 
draw that picture. * * * They could|strained every nerve in a vain but| ter attack, our engineer regiments} pyt of substantially a million and there - should a be “delays and 
not picture to us the association of| hopeless effort to accomplish.” threw down their picks and spades | one-half men. shortcomings. he confidence o 
aircraft,, balloons and mobile air- In fesponse to a question by and carried their rifies into the | tne AUeationlof Honeat tract ; the country, however, he said, wa 
| craft with artillery uses but even|Chairman Chamberlain the secretary Battle and distinguished themselves | wand eat lat PE he far} with necessary to the tremendous effort 
lwhile they told us the story grew]said the United States did not have| by gallant action in the war itself. | 3 ana Jet your ae st be ‘The mistakes cited in Senat¢ 
j old, more than the minimum: number| “Our surgeons have set up hospi-}70 4 = Reatho rb cys bs © |Chamberlain’s speech, Secret 


a , i ; A Fs frank with me about this. Has any iP oh solara They ia 
| “The one thing they told us was}of men in France in August, 1917. | tals in the lines. They have been 5 i he ts ‘fa tosss ver since the be seat declared, gaye a dispropp 
a « aa8 P » +41 3 arm Story, ever since So ty a ’ ri nt i 
that this war, of all others was not|He continued: military in every sense of the word. ginning of time, been so raised | Honate. effect: Withont: ALOR, 
- a . snaneg | Siuning f ime, e a ais sat . , Saws 
a static thing; that our adversary “And then the editor goes on: It was suggested that further groups |— 4 t.eq for asithis army has? sald, the @ffect’ of ‘the. senate 
jwas .a versatile and agile adver- “and by next year, 1918, we|of mechanics mig zht be needed. The Gan the picture be duplicated? W speech was to give the coun 
MMAR Har Bavacund as hati ‘ ie Py ; 2 Hatithen had to. be angwer.| ome soca cal oy Peau ated: W€|the impression that the deficienc 
lsary; that every day he revamped|could have had 500,000 men to} due stion that then had to be a r- | have raised this army, taki the | — : spiel 
hz is wee Br es Lies abet ia e. 1 was, | dll. we maintain’ “ans cay ost Ree Ue eevee ng were “characteristic rather than o@ 
jand changed his weapons of attack|send over, or any part of 500,-]¢¢ was, how will we ma “" \revular army and. the -National 
. - 3 " 9 " : Hulse ar y ar , ING £ na aif ” : > 6 her 
land his methods of defence; that |000 men which. we could ship.’ army in }rance: Special studies}. 4 raising it to war Strength casional.” He said he was not them 
|Guard, raising 1¢ to War Strensthito defend-individuals or deny delay 


ol the 


dation 


} 
her ob- 


, expert 


een 


come back) jthis army, While there hay 


the tories ey were slling 3 ° had to be made of that problem. | re Ae ed 
stories the ver telling us| Present Status. if at T ler and supplementing it by SHe opera-| ana false starts. 
more men than that | White sheet, Of Paper SCaakseemam ORT TS vee anne 
aupplies of weapons of one kind}a half million men whom we could Rae ee bead | 
supple of p . Ni 1 | had. to write the means of main-|, oa. and said, ‘Mr se@retary, it 3 g by taitstics, 
jand another Tink reads and said, ° ; lout and emphasizing by staitsti 
ns 43 mis areful and scien A f . 
first time when a careful and ; es the American péeple that|the testimony tending to show that 
isn cufficient antities, manufactur- | Fr: e early in 1918, and we haye et 
lin sufficient quantities, manu tur- | Franc rly i 8, #£ v ee ‘oe to help us were made, from peraied earn Hep paki Smash 
France to nel} yet, has a gres I tempted by any country in history, 
lants to the front, were super- | cilities are available to us, baat 2 y aa 
building in Franc 
gyencies, just ; mary Py ore | in rit . “ epee = as 
ithrown into the scrap heap. one and one-half million men, who struments, agencies, . more unfailing justice, with more|;emarkable record; so conceded by 
yhaveéyes there in instant|secretary knew who wrote the edi- | same character. ism of th Americ an people and has|o? what they spoke.—Ed.) 
France it was attributed to Mr. Wiggin, | 47 re-building an 
1im not merely a division of troops,| “Why,” asked Chairman Cham- | oraer to CEG Yee oe ag pte ae 
of disembarkatiol ; mL? think it is not unfair for me to say 
ES | $ ie 2 7 
personnel of the|dence with reference to these things | of that, gentlemen; has to be ’}eamp and they are surrounded fr army ever assembled anywhere was 
regular army Military Secrecy. poets 
; 
yet it was neces-|the secreta “T have here a state-| be carried on in thie th jand | think it is the unanimous testimony) 
quality so that they would bejsaying in a German newpaper, in| gines, cars, buildi ’ VO“ ABY ent out on a hea. ; ldefect in its quantity or prepara~ 
| had to build ‘ 
factories ani have a shops and ill be given | propisition has been carried ou 
manner." | supply in the 
the chair- | step by step. Secretary Baker said it was not 


were ue iwhen they le g “Now, instes r havi 5 rote An Army in Brance.s, fie : : ee 
ere tr left England Now, instead of having 50,000) W ¥ _ , | tion of a drasiyamdsthemeere sena-/| «put fT th I can say i onfi- 
1 r 5 link can say in confi 
} @ ve have P y i : { 
| ent thing was probable taking place | we have ;many Bah a Pee + we had ; tia a Aall a 
were concerned and on that we that form of Taltsineetme soldiers | (G ‘ontinuing, Secretary Baker used 
which they had de-|jship to France if we could ent 4 : 
“ " ’ . at army, and trom i | ; } e is ) 1dde H 3 
yeloped in France and HEngiand and|any way to do it that army, é | can’t be done. It i sudden tO} letters, telegrams and reports, etc., 
them from the industrial |available, if the transportation fa- |} Reon eit a wes | J s pe Nad 
Sigtes Pa aicl a ..|the know f any man in iS|ihe war department had not fallen 
|lToday’s Good Is Tomorrow's Dead, jin 1918 can be shipped to France.’”| 45 we are here in the United tes | intelligent explanation and commen-|tne highest skilled military otticic 
for us rea teas an 
Baker said he thot “We have had to take Ove! any great and revolutionary change |The Food. 
and we sent over to 3 SPF siles longs 4 e é Sie : 
railroad six hundt TOA mg 0). ¢ceomplished so splendidly as the} servation,” Secretary Baker pro- 
we sent with him perhaps, 1j berlain, “have you not felt it proper | our Rona 
” {not only studied out, as a ReC& | tng ¢ they left home until the lever fed as ably, as well, as nu 
the war broke f nator, I confess I hayt hesi- | jed out and reported here, 
to divide them. up and send}|ment from Field Marshal von Hin- | the things shipped ov and |ihat the food has been of the hig h- 
1 in- {43 7 
in the work- ! cont emptuous fashion of us, that we N- it and that generally the food 
and in the armies, {this war in: an unworthy interior at 14% | mechanica pportunities in the lithe most extraordinary 
| . t aw enh- : sitale a 
people have SUD-|t¢hot at first that ba hospitals ol 


Tn on Wy) an gant alvw a > a i) ) ty Seane ca} . y Oe 
pore Sar rer= or ooo en Prancessws te Insother™words; France” was : in fhis roonr whos ; Bevdence that iy.f) 
\there now, and they told us of large in France, and instead of having - to write an army, but wi , 
not only to write an army, jshould be had, y 5s * their/a Jarge share of the day. in bringing 
in 1918, we will | taining 
| 
| wi ich, even before they got them | have more than one-half million in | ‘3s alors Gre aaah lak or TS OE ET : : : D' 
| tific study of the opportunitt mode selecting soldiers.” in the most collosal task ever at- 
ied to take the D ‘elp 
| Of uk and} that hour until ayy 
- F ilities, i : st 4 “Fiat ri 1 bate 
lseded by new ideas and had to be|the prospect is not unpromising, : roon ; et irried) out with|qown but instead, had made a very 
per fore it became necessary| Senator We asked whether the | and more—many of them to the good sense of patriot-|2nq critics of Europe who knew 
and REY communication with} torial, and Mr. : ant fale? I , . 
ing amplit 3 in our mode of practice ever been “T want to make one furt 
‘oneral Pershing, and we sent with |the editor in chief. mY product from Kala i ‘ A 
SU ee As pxese stion of the selective service | ceeded, taking up army food. ‘l 
; ~ ; wa Pa Vey has eration. 1 al es a Pp } . ing me in | Pike as a Ata a 
the major part of|to let the public into your confi-}' eneral bases of opera e haye & young men in/that in the provision of food no 
the of-}that you are telling now: } ‘ , bet ff Luh SHE ell, 
‘ary thing to do, but when so stud-|they come back to it, (ifjin God's} tritiously and as appetitizingly as 
pitiful handful of/tated and I still hesitate,” rep! lied | facture ; for those things Rave vit more age ci ; for their pro- complaints about other things, I 
to France the high- |denburg, in which he is quoted as | cross ties, spokes, verloest quality, with no suggestion of 
i ordnance depots and re- “ n Ww i mechanical tion, 
and in|h advertised our preparations for | pair re t with 
take ‘Do you think, for a moment, problem has en carrying lorward | arn The ‘round’ i s not be D€| The Hospitals. 
would bej 


front | Secretary Baker,” said 
xi'man, “that there has been any time | Complete Field Bz 
;/within the last year that the Ger-| ave had t uild barrack cribed liber: for the purpose. |_ permanent charact 
man secret service has not been | over there, for I Idiers, and 1 yy A., the Knights of needed at National Guard can 
lly advised as to everything we | the antime illet them around | ¢ mbus, the Y WwW. c. , the} rom which troops would be -prom t 
' said, it 


jin the French ly removed. Later, he 


jhave done?” : 
“Yes, senator, I knew | ag may | baracks over r NS j}the trail at A ; -- | veloped that more permanent ho 
informa- | them here is a Vér) ferent thing, |tee a h ross, ha ailitals must be es 

with the Sol Gorgas, he said, 
and every day|sources, the German governments | i ; ( ) ue of lmended permanent 
General | still mystified as to the number of} “When we summor | the lumber | started in the wanydep ar water stems _ f¢ 

: f country to produce | communities ms hes€|Gyard camps r 


there runs|rely upon the confiden ial 
they are| tion which we get from confidential gentlemen 


from 
to 16 and 20+men we have in France,. or haye | industry S 
. , fthe Th I s—bruite—err ewn 


“Put mhon ha dic 


: ome discus i to|stream from all oy I Palienation |them, the orders were imme 

policy of governments an- | t hen we\ ta : it building | between < i ; ad soldier) siyen,” Mr. Bal ker said. 
i iilitary secrets, Mr. t ks 1 “rance, it means ti group, and the ldier boys in these “The fact es AT? Baker 
not the policy of ; rganized regi-'camps have been ador to the }wo 


other governments 


/ were ove! 
American ofr people | before the base 
dos ind added: ther re] nt th fores ng whom y No such ready at some National 
Not a Foolish pagal A \rrance, which they have assigned ation 1 mae ad. between 
‘It may be that precaution is ur us for our 1 - et yswn the!an army and : i . population | 5 
necessary, and t tbat s the p i rwmills. 1 , : exists with varie : a natant 
caution which military men have) tl umber of rious sites, trans And then. “4 eaer Hanerat 
observed, and I have no further rting it t he places re it}army hz heen abiomacnotic: . Aeoat the 
yake in the matter of the Mn hen finally us-/st ¢* Intompare Lee ce | his 
number of troops there than to show |/i 
I was showing when I read that | 
ract, that our origir intention 
r that} was to make our military effort in nes 
handful |} 1918; and in August of 1917 a zeal-|g eI l ft be vided | thes youn oath far precy 
— , ete Rect ee it : 4 is to that end 


inspection, | 

the first time—the 
building detention c 
sérvation of 


point to n 
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of officers that we ha and sendjous advocate of immediate military | and 
jso large a { activity laid down as the maximum j mate 


BAKER MAKES REPORT FOR WAR | 
DEPARTMENT. SHOWING CRITICS. 
IGNORANT OF VITAL STATISTICS 


instead of Falling Down, the 
War Machine Is a Marvel In 
\ Eyes of Genuine Experts, 


we ne 
ee ceneneeail 


ing and Some Parts at Top 
Notch Efficiency, 


1,900,000 MEN IN FRANCE 
IN 1918, 


Hostile Magazine Criticism 
. fo Prove Critics’ Ignorance, 


[Associated Press Telegram] 
W ashington, Jan, 28.—Amer- 


i¢a will have an army of half a 
million men in France early thaw 
year with a million more trained 
and equipped ready to follow as 
quickly as ships ean be provided 
to carry them and the outlook 
for ships is not unpromising. 
Secretary Baker gave this in- 
formation to the nation and to 
the world today in a statement 
before the senate military com- 
mittee, baring much that until 
now, has eer ener One giarded 
with the army’s military secrets 
in answering charges that the 
preparing for war. 
government has broken down 
From early morning until late 
afternoon the secretary address- 
ed the commitete, and a crowd, 
including many members of both 
houses of congress, gathered in a 
big room of the senate office 
office building. He spoke extem- 
poraneously, beginning with de- 
tails of the mammoth task of 
building an army of a million 
and a half, answering such com- 
plaints of inefiicrency 
yn his recent speech and declar- 
ing that such-instances weéFe iso- 
lated and not general. Some 
questions were asked, and Mr. 
Baker from to time had 
assistants go to the telephone 
for reports on specific questions. 
The Dramatic Summary, 


time 


Then, toward the close of the | 


day, the secretary delivered a 
dramatic statement of the Amer- 
ican war plan, telling of the 
coming of the allied missions, 
_of the day and night conferences 
Ww ithgmen from the scene of bat- 
ng vinci the plans now being 
executed were adopted, and of 
success beyond the most san- 
guine expectations in building 
‘the army, and its industrial sup- 
ports at home, transporting men 
across the ocean, constructing | 
vailroads in France and prepar- | 
ing to strike the enemy with ev-} 
ery resource at the 
command, 

When Mr. Baker closed it was 
apparent he had created a pro- 
found ° impression. 
Chamberlain said so 
left the stand. 


before } 


There was no 


tempt aticross examination The | 
chairman proposed that the sec- | 


retary be given a rest, 
tually was agreed to recall 
tion 


him | 


further examina later 


the committee 


for 


after has 


pleted its hearings of officers of 


. 


anh i i 
| ‘No Part of Machine Not Work- 


IF SHIPS 
War Secretary Gives Sample of 


as were} 


country’s | 


Chairman 
ae } 
at- | 


and it vir- | 


com- 


the medical corps, aviation sec- 
tion and other branches of the 
service. 
This Took Their Breath. 
|” While many things impressed 
the committee, it was amazed 
when told thirty-two National 
Guard and National army divis- 
sional camps are ready to go to- 
day at néed- We 
wanted to know w" mies 
: 1y such things 
had not been giver, publicity 
fore, Mr. Baker spouges 
luctance of military mén O-re= 
Be their war plans and quoted 
;German remarks about Amer- 
lica’s advertisement of her prep- 
| arations, a 
Emphasizing that he was not 
there to defend himself or any- 
body else, the secretary urged 
the committee again and again 
to lay bare any shortcomings or 
failure of the department that 
it might be corrected. 

Never in history, he declared, 
es: an army of its size ont 
jrajseqd, trained, -equipped and 
prepared for battle as had that} 
{of the United States. 

Peer. 8 Advice Taken, 

Mr. Baker took personal re- 
sponsibility for getting men | 
under training before their| 
equipment was ready ‘‘to | the 
last shoe button.’’ Such officers 
as Major General Leonard Wood, 
he said, urged this policy. 

In all that’ was done prior to 
the departure of the first troops, 
General Pershing shared in the 
deliberations and approved the 
decisions reached, Mr. Baker | 
declared, and ‘now, surrounded 
by a staff of trained regular of- 
ficers. who could ill be spared 
from the great task at home, 
Pershing is in France as the 
; eyes of the army.’’ Every step 
taken since has been founded on 
his long daily cabled reports of 
what is going on at the fighting 
letoute 

Tables were cited to show that 
overcrowding in camps and can- 
tonments had not been general 
and that sickness had. come 
mostly in camps where medica] 
opinion had agreed it was least 
to be expected. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen, about the 
plan of the war, it will be re- 
membered that this war bréke 
out in August, 1914. We went 
into it in April, 1917, so that for 
two and one-half years, or more 
than two and one-half years the 
{war had been going on. * * | 

“It was not a thing for us to 
decided where our theatre of 
}war should be. The theatre of 
war was France. It was not for 
us to decide our line of ecommun- 
ications. Our line of commun- 
beigacniy 25" Across threessthoul! 
sand miles of ocean, infested 
with submarines. It was not 
for us to decide whether we 
would have the maneuyering of 
large bodies of troops in the] 
open. There lay the antagonists 
jon opposite sides of No Man’s 
| Land in the trenches at a death 
grapple with one another. Our 
jantagonist was on’ the other 
| side of that line and our prob- 
Hem was and is to get over there 


be- |} 


tand get him. 


“It was not the problem of 
oing it our way and letting 
take care of him- 
place, we 


‘everybody else 
In the 
jwere going to fight in France, 
and not on 
{our adversary’s soil, and there- 
it 


i self, first 


{not on our own soil, 


ifore at the very beginning 


was obvious that the thing we} 


| 
1 (CONTINUED ON PAGE TWO) 


MOBS ARE TURNED AWAY 


ey 


One of the largest crowds ever 
called out for a patriotic meeting 
in this city, was clamoring to get 
into the Waterloo theatre Sunday 
afternoon to hear Senator Wm. 
Kenyon, who recently returned 
from the front, where he had gone 
to investigate conditions. Long be- 
fore 2:30, when the doors were to 
be opened, hundreds of people were 
in the streets waiting. -Five minutes 
after the opening of the theatre it 
was crowded to overflowing. Every 
available seat from pit to gallery was 
filled and hundreds were crowded 
into the aisles. A large number of 
people were seated in chairs placed 


fon the stage and nearly @s many 


H able. 


I nirs? 


i fought over again. 


crowded into the wings. Yet the 
management estimated that between 
two and three thousand people were 
turned away. 

c enyon’s 


Dorothy Martin was 
j eto ho’ d the crowd until he 


She Igad given two patriot- 

ic reading peer en 2 banging at the 

stage Fannounced that the de- 
sevenker had arrived, 

Senator Kenyon started in to 
speak at once and held his listeners 
for a full hour and a half. Here is 
his idea of how much of a chance 
Germany has of winning the war,— 
he said, quoting a Scot he had tray- 
eled with “over there,” ‘It’s too 
kad, makes the work harder since 
‘Bissia gave out, but the Kaiser has 
no more chance of getting us than 
celluloid cat has to catch an asbest 
rat iv hell!” 


XT wish I had time to tell you of 
the spirit over there,” said the sen- 
ator, “The boys are being well fed 
and clothed, there will be some 
hardships, of course, but that is 8 tor 
be expected. 
OOH Din” the Fight. 

“Sut here is my suggestion to help 
win the war,—Ifi we could get into 
the heads of the ruling powers of 
Germany, the merchants and bank- 
ers, that if the cruelties—not war, 
but murder and torture, goes on the 
civilized world, when the war is ov- 
er, will refuse to buy German goods 
at all. If we could just get that in- 
to every bone of their bone heads it 
would do much to put a stop to thé 
war, 

“It’s too bad to hate, but if hating 
will stop the war it will be justifi- 
Do you want anything made 
by hands that haye murdered women 
and children; hands that have bay- 
onetted babies and carried away 
parts of women’s breasts as souve- 
I say let ’em take their goods 
and go ‘to hell with them! 

“My. friends, we want peace. We 
Ydon't want our boys destroyed. But 
let. us be caretulvavout: this anatier..| 
Our peace must be permanent. <A 
patched up peace must surely be 
f I say the Kaiser 
is a@ murderer ‘in the first degree. 
Burn him and his sons, the family 
which is peculiarly immune from 
bombs (because they take good care 
‘to. be at a distance from all danger) 
--turn them over to be tried for 
murder and rape for which they are 
responsible. Before we,do peace 


arrived. 


talking make them take their bloody | 4 


hands off of Belgium and France. 
. “The peace propaganda 
tfvough Italy and even France. It 
was a pleasing gas, but one that 
asphyxiates. Germany is not square, 
she won’t keep her contracts, so 
what is the use of making agree- 
ments with her? Let's go through 
this thing and when the German peo- 
ple come to understand, as Austria 
does, that ‘the civilized world will 
have nothing to do with her, Uncle 
Sam will be at the peace table, but 
the blow up will not permit the 
Kaiser to be there, 
America Knows Why 

“But,” explained the speaker, 
“America knows what it is fighting 
for, America is getting the vision. 
She knows that this world cannot 
live half autocracy and half dem- 
ocracy. Wither righteousness or 
ruthlessness must rule, and so, hard 
as the sacritice is, the country is 
ready for it. We know that loyalty 
and efficiency are going to win this 
war. It is an inspiring thing that 
the people of our country know no 
creed, no party, no north, no south, 
east or west—-we are just marching 
forward solidly to the music of hu- 
mianity. We have a peace in this 

untry, the only peace worth while. 


al YW a 
A peace that pose understand 
ruling 


ing. The German 
power cannot understand. It is the 
peace that comes from the lasting] t 
conscience of America, the peace 
that comes from the principles we 
are fighting for, a civilized peace 
based on justice and not on greed. 
And so this mighty people, loving 
peace, yearning for it, dedicated to 
the highest ideal of humanity, too 
wise to be fooled by any false Ger- 
man propaganda for peace — this 
great nation fights on with determin- 
ation, willing to die, willing to sac- 
rice, in order that man may be free. 
She fights on with the firm belief, 
not that God is with it, but that it is 
with God for the eternal verities of 
the universe.” 
Germany Unfair Fighter 

Senator Kenyon evidently voiced 
the feelings of his listeners when he 
roundly condemmed the unsports- 
manlike warfare of the Germans, for 
he was wildly applauded and several 
times halted by the demonstration 
of. the audience. “Those ruins of 
northern France,” he lamented, ‘I| 
went thru city after city—homes af} 
“ight to ten thousand people like} 
Peronne, Bapaume, just pile after} 
pile of debris! Some, of course, 
like Arras, were in the line of battte 


ran 
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Lady Alexandra 


A new portrait of Lady Alexandra, 
one of England’s most beautiful no- 
blewomen, whe is in charge of the 
hospital in Sussex, into which her 
summer home has been converteé. 
Her husband is a. captain at. the 
front. 


“You can hear. tne pigeons coos 12 
the debris and then you think that 
was once the home of people. How 
would you like to live under such 2 
menace as that? With only a half 
an hour’s notice, the women were 
compelled to flee with their children 
and household effects, but not with 
horses, because the Kaiser needs 
e horses, Then in a few days 
ey come back to find their home a 
le in the ground. The orchards 
ruthlessly cut down. For this 
Te is on wilitary excuse. Hyen 
tRe touch of sentiment, the rose 
ush before the peasant’s door, is 
torn up by its roots.” 


Women Before Troops 


. “Again,—at the front lines of the 
man forces, women and children 
have been placed ‘before the armies 
in /their charges on the French-— 
Kailtur! They have taken girls and 
women behind the lines and behind 
the trenches and held them in bond- 
age. i tell you men, we had better 
die gladly, every one of us, with our 
vives and daughters, mothers, sis- 
prs and sweethearts, rather than to 
ave come to us what has come to 
e women of Relgium and France. 
nd we wiil die, every one of us, 
fore we will let that happen. One 
an/and his military cohorts dre re- 
ponsible for this. 

“Even over in England, where the 
women are bravely doing the work 
of men in the fields and factories [ 
am told that they carry poison with 
them, to be taken if the eneniy 

uld ever invade their land. Isn’t 
ice thing to live in a world where 
nen have to carry poison to save 
ir honor? When we get thru 
With this thing it isn’t going to be 
ecessary to-do that.” 
Efficiency Needed " 

“Democracy is on trial in this. 
country as it never was on trial be- 
‘i re, Thore=<> thousands of neople 

wondering whether a democracy\can 

made efficient. We must mass 
citizens into a solid power. 

1) this is going to hurt, it is go- 

ing}to cost us something. "We have 

earch our individual souls. We 

» to get ourselves on a war basis 

re we can win. We have no 

t to criticise anyone, unless it be 

structive criticism. When the 

pgople are making  sicrices they 

ave a right to criticize if things 

don’t go right. But, there are two 

kinds of criticisms, ‘helpful and 

hurtful. We don’t want 7 hurtful 

criticism. 

‘There is no parti 
tics in the winning of the war. 
WLerever incompetency dwells, 
there is no time to think about peo- 
ple’s feelings. It will take efficiency 
to win this war, and wherever there 
is_incompetency, it ought to go, and 
the quicker it goes the better tt will 
be for the winning of this war, We 
must marshal our resources, our 
transportation and—production and 
every resource of this nation in the 
one supreme thing—winning the 
war. We are going to win the war 
and efficiency will do it.” Pr 


ORGANIZE THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 
Clarksville, Jan. 28.-—Represen- 

tatives from different parts of the 
county met here Friday and organ- 
ized Butler county for the war sayv- 
ings campaign which will be made 
thruout the county. Speakers will 
be at the different towns, and af” 
many of the rural school houses | 
where meetings will be held. A 
house to house canvass will be made 
and the school children will also lend, 
what assistance they. can to pro- 
mote the a, Loe ilag te of war saving stamps. 


sanship of poli- 


tis the| NEW YO) YORK—A ppolhrnrenins oe Mire 


Ellen O’Grady, a widow, as fifth 
deputy police commission of New 
York was announced today. 


WHY NOT TRY POPHAM’S 


| ASTHMA MEDICINE 


leace BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE $1. 00 
} 6 BOXES FOR $5.00. 
TRIAL PACKAGE BY MAIL 10c. | 


J WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Props. Cleveland, 0. 


Up Sane ame Care ee cane come ef eee came SS 


For Sale by HANSEN & HANSEN 


RICE LAND 


Wl produce from 50 to 100 
bushels rice per acre. Serins 
today for $2.00 to per 
bushel. The cost to re rice 
from $17 to $22 per acre, includ- 
ing interest on investment. 
These lands are advancing and 
will advance in price. Get in 
on the ground floor from first 
hands. We make close prices 
and good terms. See me. 


W. M. PRICE 


Russell-Lamson Hotel 


so there was some excuse. But the 
others—ruins, ruins, everywhere. 
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SECRETARY BAKER 


Danville le, Wl., Jan. 15—To the Editor: I have followed closely the 

\ outburst of criticism against Secretary Baker. I had about come to 

the conclusion that, for the good of the service, he should resign. 
two things happened rina 

ayy @ statement to the committee of investigation of what 

the Devartment of War had done and the reasons ’why it had not 
.. done other things, . : 
aay memory called to me, It was only a short time ago that 

these same people were savagely denouncing Secretary Daniels. In 

. thetr estimation he was nothing a Secretary of the Navy should be 
end almost anything he should not be, The name “Josephus 
Dantels” was a synonym for stupid incompetence. Few now have 
the conrage to risk their reputation for either intelligence or veracity 
ky depouncing his work in the Navy Department. d ; 
Is the present outburst just a case of history repeating itself? 
Is it a case where the boys just must havea goat? To a man not 
claiming to kwew it all, it looks that way.—T. P. Dudley in Chicago 
Heraid. 

That is about the same view as taken by the Post. There are 
hot-heads, irresponsible writers, scoffers, disloyalists, opportuuists, 
mammon-worshippers, hare-brains, mutton-heads, egotists and un- 
balanced critics and how would one expect the Secretary of War to 
please them all? During our civil war the fiercest criticism was 
leveled at Lincoln, Stanton and Grant-—that powerful triumvirate 
that hammered to pieces the confederacy and won untading glory. 


Where are the critics now? 

- Murat Halstead who was a man of high intelligence and perfect- 
y sincere in his views was one of the most vigorous of all. But seven- | 
teen years later he redeemed his mistake by paying to Lincoln and 
Grant the following compliment before the Ohio Editorial Associa- 


tien, a eulogy as sweeping as the English language could carry: 
ae iit was mot in the nature of things, under the circumstances of 
the war, that President Lincoln could escape the utmost violence of 
criticism and detraction; that in the midist of the stormy excitements ‘ 
of the times his conspicuous head should be showered with a fery 
‘hail of fierce objurgation, friend by suggestions and mild admonitions, 
He was a quaint figure, too, and there were many shallow enough to é 
_joetittle him because he veritably was one of the people—because he 
“told stories, laughed and was dismal by turns; used homely familiar 
phrases and got as mad as Andrew Jackson though he scolded tin a 
different way. He was like a Shakesperean drama—the tragedy and 
the comedy—the mortal end the eternal—in the same leaves, _ 
‘The mames of Lincoln and Grant are hewn together in the living 
rock of the record of the ages. They are the two stars of ithe first 
magnitude in the constellations o: thelr country and generation— H 
‘amd they were two plain boys, sons of plain people, with the blood 
‘ané iron of our own folks here in the Ohio valley—one born on the 
northern and the other on the southern.side of the Ohio river—one 
of New Hngland and the other of Virginia ancestry. Favored by no 
educated eminence, patrician grace, secial distinction or adventi- 
ittone fortune, they became tha representative men ot the shrewd 
intelligence, the brave goodness, the enduring faith of the common. 
people and of their common universal cause of liberty and union; 
end they rank as of the legitimate nobility of huthan nature, while 
their glory has become a possession that shall strengthen the heart 
and the will and lift up the face of the nation against ibs enemies in 
vall the days that ane to come. cae 
The criticism of such men is endurable because it is honest, al- 


though mistaken. They gave Halstead the nickname of “Field ; 
Marshal’? beceuse of his lambasting criticisms which he repented |! 
| wlheted. co hawmbls: Pat tho _malodictions and ohinrgations of h § 
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THE WATERLOO TIMES-TRIBUNE 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


LA MPK ahi dn ti 4-- 7+ 


NLY HELPFUL CRITICISM 
—. WANTED. 


Senator Kenyon, in his» Waterloo address, re- 
Jniarked that helpful criticism was wanted but he de- 


' plored the Chamberlain criticism of the war depart- 


ment. If matters were bad, it could only make bad 
matters worse. Ex-Senator Young, in his Waterloo 
address, said about the same thing. 

No two men in the state are more entitled to 
speak republican thot than Kenyon and Young. Mr. 
Kenyon defeated Mr. Young for United Statés sena- 
tor, but Mr. Young is for Mr. Kenyon because Mr. 
Kenyon is talking patriotism not politics. 

It is some days now since, Senator Stone of Mis- 
souri gaye his bunco talk about Roosevelt, which led 
up to the vaudeville show in the senate. It is some 
days since Senator Chamberiain said the war denpuari- 
ment had fallen down and the president denounced 
the statement as untruthful. During these days the 
general jublic has been thinking and has become con- 
vinced ‘that there is more politics than patriotism in 
attacks being made by politicians on the war devart- 
ment, Secretary Baker comes before the public gaze 
as an official persecuted by selfish politicians. The 
public sees that Baker has done very well on the whole 
and is willing to give him ¢redit. 

Theodore N, Vail, chairman of the Leazue for 
National Unity, advises. “The public should not pba 
{oo critical or expect too much too quickly. Th pub- 
lie ignored all the warnings and would have nothing 
to do with preparation and, tafelly unprepared, they 
expected within a short year that the country should 
be put on the basis of those Countries which haye been 
more or less prepared for years for the definite emer- 
gency which has occurred. { 

“The American people are tod much inclined, the 
moment they are not satistied, of think they sre not 
Satisfied, with what is going on, to want to teardown 
everyhing and build up something new, forgetting that 
the experience obiained by those who have been at 
work is a valuable asset that is much more likely to 
accomplish something than would be done by replacing 


averybody with new men who have the experience. to 
yain,” : 

This is the sane viéw of the matter. The war 
department has not been charged with graft; there is 
uot scandal whatever. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to pick flaws, or to find fault with the work of 
others. It is observed that the committed investigat- 
ing the war department has not given one word of 
sneouragement to the department heads. Some 
wonderful work has been done since this cauntry went 
to war, but all the committee can find is things to 
criticize. 

As Senator Kenyon says, helpful criticism is all 
Tight. The investigation was all right. The war de- 
partment has been stirred into renewed. activity. It 
bas been reorganized and placed on a more efficient 
basis. Red tapé has been cut. This might have been 
done anyway and dead timber fired as the work pro- 
gressed but it is done now and the crities can take 
credit for bringing it about if they so desire. As Mr. 
Vail says, the experience gained by the men in office 
should not he thrown overboard. it is yaluable, aye, 
invaluable at this time, as the officials show every 
inclination to do their utmost. 
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WATER(O0 TIMES-TRIBUNE 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


Danville, I., Jan. 15—To the Editor: I have followed closely the —S 
outburst of criticism against Secretary Baker. I had about come to ; ST ans, oan 
the conclusion that, for the good of the service, he should resign. NLY HELPFUL CRITICISM 
Then two things happened ‘ 5 ae 
He made a statement to the committee of investigation of what nie, WANTED. | 
r >! 5 { i; yl Y r wu) g * vi E if 4 t . - oa . | 
ae (3 cacy aa eae Te ie esate ae i ae Be ae : Senator Kenyon, in his Waterloo address, re- i 
"ig get Metin called to me, Tt was only a short time ago that smarked that helpful criticism was wanted but he de- 
these same people were savagely denouncing Secretary Daniels. In plored the Chamberlain criticism of the war depart- 


their estimation he was nothing a Secretary of the Navy should be 


ost anything he should not be, The name “Josephus i ment. If POEs: Were bad, it cous, only HWE bad 
was @ synonym for stupid incompetence. Few now have matters worse. Ex-Senator Young, in his Waterloo 
the courage to risk their reputation for either intelligence or veracity address, said about the same thing. 
by depouncing his work in the Navy Department. ee No two men in the state are more entitled to 
is the present outburst Just a case of history et Ein poh as FI speak republican thot than Kenyon and Young. Mr. 
Is it a case where the boys just must havea goat? To a man not : ate : Sami ea at 5 
claiming to knew it all, it looks that way.—T. P. Dudley in Chicago ( Kenyon defeated Mr. Young for United Statés sena- 
Heraix. H tor, but Mr. Young is for Myr. Kenyon because Mr. 
That is about the same view as taken by the Post. There are Kenyon is talking patriotism not politics. 
hot-heads, irresponsible writers, scoffers, disloyalists, opportuuists, ; It is some days now since Senator Stone of Mis- 
mammon-worshippers, hare-brains, mutton-heads, egotists and un-| souri gaye his bunco talk about Roosevelt, which led 
7 . ? s e | . ari} a y J ig 
balanced critics and how would one expect the Secretary.of War to up to the vaudeville show in the senate. It is some 
ea are ays since Senator Che iai i rar art- 
please them all? During our civil war the fiercest criticism was} wae a he aug a cera : “a se F 
e M ~ z >. dle allie a 7 a , ] »¢ 
leveled at Lincoln, Stanton and Grant—that powerful triumvirate : eG Sans Be = a ee Line ee a ee 
that hammered to pieces the confederacy and won ading glory. € Saree aabiic fa been thinking and has become con- 
Where are the critics now? Gots 3 as 1 vinced ‘that there is more politics than patriotism in 
Murat Halstead who was a man of high intelligence and perfect- 5 attacks being made by politicians on the war cepart- 
fy sincere in his views waa one of the most vigorous of all.. But seven- | ment, Secretary Baker comes before the public gaze 
teen years later he redeemed his mistake by paying to Lincoln and}. as an Official persecuted by selfish politicians. The 
' Grant the following compliment before the Ohio Editorial Associa-|. public sees that Baker has done very well on the whole 
tion, 2 eulogy as sweeping as the English language could earry: ‘ and is willing to give him ¢éredit. 
~ ‘ht was mot in the nature of things, under the circumstances of Theodore N, Vail, chairman of the League for 

2 , Lincoln could escape the utmost violence of i National Unity, advises. “The public should not be 
the war, that Pres ; { biesouet ; : 
eriticiem and detraction; that in the midst of the stormy exci get eae {oo critical or expect too much too quickly. Tha pub- 
of the times bis conspicuous head should be showered with a flery Bs y Z Ree : 

of fi obt i friend by suggestions and mild admonitions, lic ignored all the warnings and would have nothing 
He was a quaint figure, 100, and there were many shallow enough to é to do with preparation and, totelz unprepared, they | 
helittle him because he veritably was one of the people—because he t 
old stories, laughed and was dismal by turns; used Si Sreegr 

F eh he scolded fin a Z 
phreses and got as mad as Andrew Jackson though 4 more or less prepared for years for the definite emer- 
dit . He was like a Shakesperean drama—the tragedy and { nore C eparec ; s fi ne 
_ edge mortal and the etesnal—in the same leaves. 1 gency which has occurred. 

The names of Lincoln and Grant are hewn together in the living “The American people are to) much inclined, the 
rock of the record of the ages. They are the two stars of the first moment they are not stied, ot think they sre not 
magnitude in the constellations o: thelr country and generation-— ‘ Satistind Meith What ig-mainer illo mee eecieee sag 
amd they were two plain boys, sons of plain people, with ithe blood j a eee Sh preg ia i ean Wien hOn Leas COW 
and iron of our own folks here in the Ohio valley—-one born on the ; everyhing and build up something new, forgetting that 
northern and the other on the southern.side of the Ohio river—one the experience obtained by those who have been at 
of New England and ee of Meas if a gia er a work is a valuable asset that is much more likely to 

; eminence, : c grace, seciall dilsith PS GIVE ‘ ; ish s sate Fae Se panei 
“Case they. Soe ae the representative mon of the shrewd i accomplish something than would be done by replacing 
i the bra mess, the enduring faith of the common Fe 5 —- ae 
EC eta ee Seige ee eee east jiberty and union; k sverybody with new men who have the experience. to 
and they rank as of the legitimate nobility of huzhan nature, while 5 gain.” 
their glory has become @ possession that bonita one ee the heart This is the sane viéw of the matter. The war 
ae oe ae ed the ae of the netion against its enemies in } department has not been charged with graft; there is 
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cite; of ea apes is endurable because it is honest, al-|? sot scandal whatever. It is the easiest thing in the 

! : m Th Halstead the nickname of ‘Field . world to pick flaws, or to find fault with the work of 
though maintaken. ney eane 3 +42) 6 whi Honenrenentad 1 others. It is observed that the committed investigat- 
Marshal peceuse of his lambasting criticisms Meaty at vag ing the war department has not given one word of 
later so humbly. But the maledictions and objurgations of bone- |, encouragement {o the department heads. Some 
heads and weak sisters will not be heard in silence, especially when | wonderful work has been done since this country went 


it is the reflection merely of malice, egotism and irrationality. 

Recently we published a part of the work which has been done 
wader Secretary Baker and it is admitedly monumental. But when 
we know that the teachers of the taught have to be enlisted and in- 
structed; that the experts have to be created ; that the plants to 
forge guns and cannon have to be located and erected and the ma- 

| chimery therein fashioned and installed; that-there have been con- 
stant strikes and labor troubles from the first; that only nine months 
have elapsed and an army of more than five hundred thousand men is 
drilled, armed, equipped, provisioned and in the field; that our gov- 
| ernment has easily done ten times better than the McKinley admin- 
| 4styation in the Spanish-American war in 1898; that it has accom- 
plished more in the past nine months than has any other in all his- 
orice times in that length of time; that most of the kickers are bone- 
head professional knockers who villifed Daniels for two years and 
now by their silence admit they were wrong and that not half a 
dezen men have the facts upon which to base a fair, honest and just 
verdict, it will be seen that they have made no case against Baker. 
ae . But Mr. Baker may not be the best man for the place. However, 
5 we wanted the government turned into a bear-pit, we would sug- 
_ gest that Gol. Roosevelt be put in Baker's place. As for the Post we 
have great confidence in the intelligence, patriotism, honesty and 
ability,,of President Wilson to select his Secretary of War and as 
long as he keeps him on the job we shall believe that both are doing 
their best and as good as anybody can do, 80 far as they know. 

Suppose President Wilson should resign, who knows that some- | 

body could manage the government better than he is doing the work? 
President Lincoln offered once to resign if they could find a better 
leader, so harassed was he by outrageous and intemperate criticism | 
land denunciation. But when the man for the job was asked for, it 
was found that each one of half a dozen-men thought that he, him- 
self, was the proper person! What we need is not only good leaders 
but we need a sound-brained people—men and women who can work 
and think and then when they come up solid to the wall they can 
stand and hold the lines until the time comes when we can go for- 
ward. 

Some people do not understand this. They want to be out kick- 
ing over the milk pails and taking pot-shots at the sentry on duty and 
raising cain in general in order that it may be known they are in 
existence, It is their way of advertising themselves. We have had 

a couple of years of that kind of service in Gary by certain gentlemen 
and we know how te value it. 


to war, but all the committee can find is things to 
criticize. 


As Senator Kenyon says, helpful criticism is all 

Tight. The investigation was all right. The war’ de- 

partment has been stirred into renewed. activity. It 

bas been reorganized and placed on a more efficient 

basis. Red tape has been cut, This might have been 

t done anyway and dead timber fired as the work pro- 

sressed but it is done now and the critics can take 

credit for bringing it about if they so desire. As Mr. 

Vail says, the experience gained by the men in office 

should not be thrown overboard. It is valuable, aye, 

| invaluable at this time, as the officials show every 
inclination to do their utmost. 
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~ BAKER 


Seeretary Baker lifted the veil yesterday long enough to 
show the War Department has not been asleep. 

“With 500,000 men in, the firing line within a year of the 
declaration. of war, and 1,500,000 more to follow eetast as ships 
can take them, the military efforts of the United States cannot 
z ie will not have to fight with their bare hands, either. 
They will be armed, clothed, equipped and trained before they 


enter the trenches, __ 
The best part of Secretary Baker’s statement, however, was 


not the facts and figures disclosed, cheering as they will be to 
the country. 


Itis the revelation that we have as head of the War Depart- 
ment a man who is not afraic admit mistakes, nor t roud 
“fo correct them. It is the spirit that wins. We rather think the 


War Department has FOUND ITSELF. ; 
UU nnnsE nnnnIENnErsttnillitt dreeeneneanemeereeemneel 


| SECRETARY BAKER’S STATEMENT. | 
Secretary Baker's statement to the Senate Committee 

on Military Affairs ds’ a plain, straightforward presenta- 
tion of evidénce and ciréupistances that is as assuring | 
as it is ca paid. He sa Oe: the decision to make the 
change in he Ynfield r: Waes_made at a conference at- 
ed ‘thé principal military egpeyts of the country, 
|ineliding Gen. Pershing, Gen. Scott and-Gen/ Buss, and | 
the decision, jhe said, ‘hag tie. unanimous consent of 
| every man at the oonferenge ae “There were a numberof, 
| good. ‘reggons phd (stated, 1g prcpey st eases 
trom_Bhgland aha Prange. yfitst of Ally thal desire | 
of thése governments that this be done. ey had! the} 
i surplus, o en cowld be more quickly equipped; and it | 
would ne ton wie a Ot ee # t consideration. 
| He reda i rep tag en. Bj ag after his 
| iriter, onference! at’ PaYis, recom- | 
that the United tés troops “be supplied in 
d as long thereafter as is found convenient from,| 
| British and French gun factories.” He had the positive | 
assurance, he said, from ‘Marshal Joffre, Gen. Bridges’ 
and other French and British authorities that in making! 
these purchases on the ground we were “helping their | 
industrial processes, saving tonnage and. making, proper 
;Co-ordinated military efforts with. our allies.” “I :think | 
it fair to say,” said the secretary, “that the American | 
Army in France, large as it is. and the. American Army?) 
to be sent there, large as that is, ate and will be provided | 
with artillery of the type they need as rapidly as they} 
can use it.” 5 | 
* In régard to complaints of ill treatment of men at the | 

cantonments, the secretary said that not more: than | 
eighteen letters had been received by his department 
charging bad treatment. Some of these had not proyed 
serious; others had, in which case corrections had imme- 
diately followed. As to the charges of this nature re- 
ported by Senator Chamberlain, he said he wanted to 
follow them through to the end and find out who is re- 
sponsible, “in order that I mizht punish the guilty.” The 
secretary took up all phases of the work of the War De- 
partment that have been the subject of criticism, and 
|endeavored to explain the reasons for every act. We 
are inclined to think that, all circumstances considered, 
In makes a. very, gratifying showing for the government. 


a py 


} 


SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 
_ Seeretary Baker’s -address, in which he told Con- 
| gress and the public more about the progress of our 
|War work than has ever been revealed before, is like- 
ily to change the tone of. discussion in Congress ma- 
| terially. This is not because he disproved all of the 
‘Charges made by Senator Chamberlain and others. 
He did not pretend to do that, but he showed more 
clearly than ever before that the mistakes have been 
few and small, when compared with the work ‘accom- 
plished under circumstances of such difficulty that 
no human being could ayoid error. ; i 
| . It is apparent from the course of his remarks 
jthat the United States Army in France is nearing | 
ithe half-million mark and that the arrangements | 
| under which the men Were Sent Were ‘such that the 
force is armed and equipped with everything from 
heavy guns to rifles, while the progress ef the 
work shows that before the end of the year the 
| country will have an army of 2,000,000 fighting 
men, : 
| Most conclusive was what the Secretary had to 
Say about ordnance. Senator Chamberlain had re- 


did 


\ferred in terms of anguish to “poor, bled-white 


| France,” which is supplying field artillery and 
| howitzers to the American Army. He implied that 
there was something shameful in the dependence 
of this country upon France. If there is, Secre- 
| tary Baker showed that the shame is mostly upon. 
Congress for not appropriating money for guns 
Several years ago. As for France and England, | 
they are sapplying this country with guns because 
| they have more manufacturing capacity than they 
/need, and they welcome the job. “Poor, bled-white 
'France” is still a pretty vigorous ironworker, and. 
in working for this country serves herself and all 
the Allies. ; 

The arrangement, as the Secretary shows, is 
nothing that involves sentiment. It was made in 
response to the demands of common sense. 

When Congress has digested the speech and the | 
fault-finders have had their fling the net result. 
of the agitation which culminated in the Secre- 


| {at's “appearance before Congress is likely to be! 

|a Stronger determination to suppress contentio 

| Criticism and to Jay all the emphasis upon intelli- 
PO Ot eaten ee eee ee A > 

| Sent co-operation. 

| The imposing’ record of big things well done 

| which the Secretary unfolded demd4nds nothing less. 
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WASHINGTON. 


My MESSAGE to the men of the service must 
be simply one of continuing appreciation and con- 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
WASHINGTON. 


My MESSAGE to the men of the service must 
be simply one of continuing appreciation and con- 
stant pride in the measure and quality of their co- 
operation and accomplishment. The people of the 
nation will not be unmindful of the services ren- 
dered by the offices of the Regular Army in train- 
ing the new officers which are making a splendid 
fighting organization of the National Army. 
Cordially yours, 
! 


Secretary of War. 


an | to the nation yesterday Secretary. Fee laid in for the winter. We Aout if 

r laid stress upon the fact that there ‘there is on record, within Le ion 
are more than a million men in this coun- at least, another case of one 4 ine is nae 
4 'y under arms. This in explanation of Tepudiating an Ree ee an sae 
“the epidemics of sickness reported from of the Satie ks fa Nae nate a 
‘the different camps. And these million : officer on such a fa a iss - Ree. 
snen will be sent to France just as rapidly ‘consequences will be felt alike in 


ths to ceme. 
) find ‘and by our allies for mon 

a ae oe Ce a Spas. It is the belief of the leaders of the coal}. 

ips in whic send them. { Ze A 
; dustry that if the Lane-Peabody agr 

Secretary Baker’s second appearance be- in ; : 
fore the cae committee came upon a ment of last June had stood coal Eroeue : 
d _ fateful day—the second of the “shut-down”? 40m would have gone on rising at the same | , 


it had been vising for the 
| ‘Mondays, when the industries of a section Bay analieer © teres enpoly for te 
f Bie eee hist: pebulation see | fall and winter would have been abundant; 
ORES tae ola ae 8 Tae there would have been no need for the ap-|§ 
eae are avery ee pointment of a Fuel Administrator ; wad 


. wait, new ships on the ways wait, our sol-. hould Rot have aheious caiiways tied up|? 
$s 
B i ciers wait, munitions avait, the Allies wait § eG wae Jot by priority orders we 


nam. 


| for foods and supplies, our railroads BER Fhauld eve nad’ a0, Dis Gar Aeldvand | 


fuelless Mondays. | ! 


- cut down in the deliveries they can make— 


all for lack of coal. whité we listen to When Secretary Baker makes an appeal 
"the Secretary’s fair words of great accom- fc 


ftstinents and yet greater things to come, } | to. “ country for patience cee eae 
“we may remember the part that he played | | in bringing | this country on Scene 
‘in bringing about this standstill of indus-_ action, in. the war SSS SIRI 
try. This Secretary of War who appeared | 
yesterday was no different person from the | 
Secretary of War who seven months ago, | 
As pre sident: of the Council of National De. 
“TERCE: gave out this amazing document:, 
"My attention has been called Ghrokeh 
the newspapers to the action reported to 


have taken place during the last week by 
the so-called committee of coal production 
in codperation with certain coal producers. 
This meeting seenrs to have adopted a reso- 
lution whereby the operators present agreed 
to sell bituminous coal at a price not} 
higher than $38 a ton, and that this obliga- j 
tion should remain in force unti] some 
such action had been taken by an author- 
_ized governmental agency. 

“Phe color which has been given to this | 
meeting in the newspapers may well mis-! 
lead the public into the belief that th2| 
Council of National Defence has under- 
taken to sanction the fixing of a coal price 
by the coal production committee. I there- 
fore, as president of the council, write this | 
to say that such action is clearly beyond 
the legal gener of the coal production 
committee, and the information I have I 

‘think justifies me in believing that the 
_ price of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
maximum is an exorbitant, unjust and : er he eae, 


| these 4 facts. 
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oppressive price.” Pheu Nits 

Consider what was here involved. This AoW York, 
‘agreement which Secretary Baker so vio- W. ¥ 
Jently denounced was formulated by a Pan ON THIN 


‘ uf} 
committee headed by another member of ¥ 


the Cabinet, and likewise a member of the 
Defence Council. This committee had in- 
duced the coal operators of the country to 
_ pledge themselves voluntarily to a basic 
yate of $3 a ton for coal, which meant a 
reduction of from 30 to 60 per cent of the 
price they were then receiving on: new | 
yes This reduetion ‘was not enough 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rear 
te ul cau 


be Sait : esti 
fore the Senate Committee on allay Affairs. — 

A military establishment that has raised and 
“auocent the greatest army ‘the United States has , 
ever had, that has sent great numbers of troops. 
‘to France and has 1,000,000 more that are ready 
to go, has not fallen down; it has not ceased to 
exist; it has not stopped functioning. On the 
contrary, it has done a work for which there is no 
parallel in American military annals, 

“Republics,” as Gen. Winfield Scott observed | 
in his autobiography, “are never prepared for | 
| war,” and they never will be prepared for war. 
The test of a military establishment in the cit- | 
cumstances in which the United States entered ' 
this conflict is not whether an army was ready to , 
the lest button, as the Germans boasted that they 
were when they crossed the Belgian frontier. It 


ig not whether there have been shortcomings and j 


delays. It is not whether. there have been casual 
errors in judgment’ or ‘incidental confusion in ex- 
_ecution, It is. whether there were plans commen- 


‘ surate with the part that the country must play, 


-whether there was energy in the execution of | 
i these plans, whether there was a disposition to 
‘correct errors and profit from mistakes, and 
(whether the military establishment moved stead-. 
‘fly forward to the accomplishment of its: objects. 

Measured by these tests, the War Department | 


, under Secretary Baker has written a new chapter | 


in the military history of republics. 
There never was the slightest ‘basis for the 
sweeping indictment that Senator Chamberlain | 
brought against the ‘War. Department and that 
poecreiary Baker has answered in detail, It is 
‘not conceivable that the Senator spoke merely in 
;ignorance, for he had the means of ascertaining | 
| the facts. ’ Even though the War Department was | 
reluctant to make public some of the information | 
'that Secretary Baker spread upon the record yes 
,terday, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Military Affairs could have had access to it. So 
|could his associates on the committee who did 
‘not watt to finish thelr investigation before fram- 
ing legislation to depose the President of -the 
United States from his constitutional office as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy and | 
{reduce the Secretary of War to the status of a 
clerk. There is not a fact in the Baker testimony 
that would not have been confided to these Sena- 
tors if they had sought it; yet they insisted upon 
going before the American people with a crooked | 
record calculated to prove that War Department , 
deficiencies, as Mr. Baker expressed it, “were 
jcharacteristic rather than occasional.” 
Under the acid test of the Secretary’s testimony | 
|the Chamberlain accusations shrivel for the most 
ipart to ashes and rubbish. They leave the Sen- 
ate committee and its Chairman in a very un- 
pleasant light before the’ country, discredited in 
‘method and on the defensive as to motive. 
Nevertheless, there-is one lesson that the War 
Department itself should learn from this unfortu- 
nate episode, which is the necessity for fuller war 
publicity and for taking the American people 
completely into the confidence of their Govern- 
‘ment in all matters that ate not undeb: 
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é Mondays 

f In his statement to the Senate commit- 
fe and to the nation yesterday Secretary 
Baker laid stress upon the fact that there 
are more than a, million men in this coun- 
try under arms. This in explanation of 
the epidemics of sickness reported from 
the different camps. 
snen will be sent to France just as rapidly 
as they cam be equipped and we can find 
ships in which to send them. 

Secretary Baker’s second appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee came upon a 
fateful day—the second of the “shut-down” 
| Mondays, when the industries of a section 
| cf the country whose population exceeds 
that of the German Empire have to stop 
for lack of coal. Ships in the harbor 
wait, new ships on the ways wait, our sol- 
| diers wait, munitions wait, the Allies wait 

for foods and supplies, our railroads are 
~ cut down in the deliveries they can make— 
all for lack of coal. Whilé we listen t> 
the Secretary’s fair words of great accom- 
plishments and yet greater things to come, 
we may remember the part that he played 
in bringing about this standstill of indus- 
try. This Secretary of War who appeared | 
| yesterday was no different person from the 
Secretary of War who séven months ago, 
_ps president of the Council of National De- 
~¥énce, gave out this amazing document: 
“My attention has been called through 
the newspapers to the action reported to 


have taken place during the last week by 
the so-called committee of coal production 


in codperation with certain coal producers. 


This meeting seems to have adopted a reso-. 
lution whereby the operators present agreed | 


to sell bitumimous coal at a price not; 
higher than $8 a ton, and that this obliga-; 
in force until] some} 
such action had been taken by an author-| 


tion should remain 


ized governmental agency. 


“The color which has been given to this! 
meeting in the newspapers may well mis- | 
lead the public into the belief that th2| 
National. Defence has under-| 
taken to sanction the fixing of a coal price! 


Council of 


by the coal production committee. I there- 
fore, as president of the council, write this 
to say that such action is clearly beyond 
the legal power of the coal production 
committee, and the information I have I 
think justifies me in believing that the 
price of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
maximum is an exorbitant, unjust and 
oppressive price.” 


Consider what was here involved. This} 


agreement which Secretary Baker so vio- 
Jently denounced was formulated by a 
éommittee headed by another member of 
the Cabinet, and likewise a member of the 
Defence Council. This committee had in- 


duced the coal operators of the country to} 


pledge themselves voluntarily to a basic 
yate of $3 a ton for coal, which meant a 


yeduction of from 30 to 60 per cent of the| 


price they were then receiving on new 
contracts. This reduction was not enough 


. Baker and Our Fuelless sequel. Thrown into confusion by the con- 
flict of authority, the summer was wasted | 


in hesitation, when large stores might have! 


And these million: 


The whole country by now knows the 


been laid in for the winter. We doubt if 
there is on record, within this generation | 
at least, another case of one Cabinet officer 
repudiating an agreement made in behalf | 
of the government by another Cabinet | 
officer on such a fateful issue as this. The 
consequences will be felt alike in America ; 
and by our allies for months to. ccme. | 

It is the belief of the leaders of the coal |; 


industry that if the Lane-Peabody agree- . 


rnent of last June had stood coal produc- 


tion would have gone on rising at the same] _ 


rate at which it had been rising for the 
previous fifteen months; the supply for the 
fall and winter would have been abundant; 
there would have been no need for the ap-| 
pointment of a Fuel Administrator; we 


POA) a ier 


] 


should not have had our railways tied up ie 


‘in a hard knot by priority orders 


we). 
should have had no Dr. Garfield ae ee 


fuelless Mondays. x 


1 


! 


'for Secretary Baker; he must denounce 
this as “an exorbitant, unjust and oppres- 
sive price.” ; 


_ When Secretary Baker makes an appeal | { 


i to “the country for patience at the delays 
in bringing this country into effective 
action in the war it is well to remember 


these facts. a 
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gwar administration, discredit the President and 


SECRETARY BAKER'S TESTIMONY. 
_ There could not be a more complete and oyer- 
whelming answer to Senator Chamberlain’s charge 
| that “the military establishment of America has 
fallen down,” that “it is a thing that does not ex- , 
ist,” that ‘dt has almost stopped functioning,” | 
‘than Secretary Baker’s testimony yesterday Dde-| 
fore the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. { 
A military establishment that has raised and 
equipped the greatest army the United States has 
ever had, that has sent great numbers of troops | 
‘to France and has 1,000,000 more that.are ready | 
to go, has not fallen down; it has not ceased to’ 
| exist; it has not stopped functioning. On the 
contrary, it has done a work for which there is no. 
parallel in American mil{tary annals. | 
“Republics,” as Gen. Winfleld Scott observed | 
in his autobiography, “are never prepared for | 
war,” and they never will be prepared for war. | 
The test of a military establishment in the cit- |} 
cumstances in which the United States entered 
this conflict is not whether an army was ready to, 
the lest button, as the Germans boasted that they 
were when they crossed the Belgian frontier. It 
is not Tether there have been shortcomings and | 
delays. It is not whether there have been casual! | 
errors in judgment or incidental confusion in ex- | 
_ecution. It is. whether there were plans commen- 
‘surate with the part that the country must play, | 
whether there was enengy in the execution of | 
; these plans, whether there was a disposition to 
‘correct errors and profit from mistakes, and 
‘whether the military establishment moved stead- | 
ily forward to the accomplishment of its: objects. 
Measured by these. tests, the War Department | 


{ 


-in the military history of republics. 
There never was the slightest ‘basis for the 
lsweeping indictment that Senator Chamberlain 
[brought against the War Department and that 
| Secretary Baker has answered in detall. It is 
‘not conceivable that the Senator spoke merely in 
,ignorance, for he had the means of ascertaining | 
ithe facts. Hven though the War Department was 
Teluctant to make public some of the information | 
ithat Secretary Baker spread upon the record yes- | 
,terday, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Military Affairs could have had access to it. So 
[could his associates on the committee who did, 
;not wait to finish their investigation ‘before fram- | 
jing legislation to depose the President of -the | 
United States from his constitutfonal office as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy .and | 
{reduce the Secretary of War to the status of a 
j clerk. There is not a fact in the Baker testimony 
that would not have been confided to these Sena- 
tors if they had sought it; yet they insisted upon 
going before the American people with a crooked | 
record calculated to prove that War Department , 
deficiencies, as Mr. Baker expressed it, “were | 
| characteristic rather than occasional.” 
| Under the acid test of the Secretary’s testimony | 
‘the Chamberlain accusations shrivel for the most 
part to ashes and rubbish. They leave the Sen- 
ate committee and its Chairman in a very a 
pleasant light before the’ country, discredited in 
method and on the defensive as to motive. 

Nevertheless, there is one lesson that the War 
Department itself should learn from this unfortu- 
nate episode, which {s the necessity for fuller war | 
publicity and for taking the American people 
completely. into the confidence of their Govern- 
tment in all matters that are not undebatable mil- 
{tary secrets. 

Everything that Secretary Baker told yesterday 
‘ought to have been told\long ago. There was no 
ivalid reason for concealing it. It gave no aid 
and comfort to the enemy, but on the contrary 
\was proof that the United States was going to 
war in earnest. Had the War Department kept 
the American people fully informed, there would 
have been no occasion for Secretary Baker’s tak- 
jing the stand, and such mischievous accusations 
as Senator Chamberlain made would have found 
no believers. 
| ‘The campaign that, has been waged by Ameri- 
can imperialists and jingoes to overthrow the 


take possession of the military machinery of the 
ountry had its roots in :the Government’s own 
bolicy of suppression and secrecy. in regard to the 
magnificent and inspiring work that it was carry- 
ng on. Had the truth been known to the coun- 
ry, this partnership of Politics and Hysteria 
would have been bankrupt the day it was formed. 
Dnly under the cover of censorship could such a 
bolitical conspiracy have been organized. 


‘under Secretary Baker has written a new chapter | 


——— 


_ Broken Down Preparing for the War, 

Baker Reveals Before the Senate Military: 
: reali Secrets of the Army Which 
1g _ Hitherto Have Been Canerally Guarded. 


ss IMPRESSES SENATORS 
AND PLEASES PRESIDENT WILSON. 


poe in History, Suck Secretary, Has Army of Its Size 
| Been Raised, Equipped and Trained as That of 
- America—Allies Supplying Us With Guns at Their 
Request to Save Ships—Overcrowding in Camps Not 
General—Greater Artillery Preparation Urged for 
Years. 


¥ 


f (Special to The World.) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Newton D. Paker, 


Secretary of War, to- day 


iN 


| presented the case of the administration in the matter of the conduct of 


He. ‘answered the charges that were mate by Senator ‘Chamberlain; 
alleged the collapse of the military establishment,.and went beyons 
‘to include in his statement a comprehensive survey of what the War 
ee: had done, of how it had been done, of Why it had been done, 
ie results thus far achieved and of the promise of the future. 
Por four hours the Secretary addressed the hearing ar ranged by the 
nate Committee on Military Affairs. In that time the spoke between 
135,000 and 40,000 words. He avoided “any tendency to pass a personal 
Ipidenent upon the operations of his department, leaving such. conclusions 


} 


" ito pe drawn by the facts he presented and the opinions offered by experts. 
‘His easy manner, his well pitched voice, his fluency of speech and his 
‘grasp of the gubject ‘held the 400 or 500 men and women who heard him in 


| close attention. He spoke extemporaneously, referring now and then to 
pstatisticel data that lay before him on the table, He was rar ely interrupted. 
Tt is merely a statement 0 ffact to say that Mr. Baker produced a decp 
bigs Sar 
f | committee, including several who had opposed the Secretary on previous 
| occasions, and it is further’proved by the impression produced upon the 
| President, who was described as being more than satisfied -with the Secr- 
\ tary’ s exposition and certain taht it will carry conviction to the country at 
\jange. He received a complete transcript immediately upon the. elose of 
| the Session. 
The Secretary developed his theme largely along the lines of showing 
‘that the underlying principles animating the conduct of the war were rea- 
sonable, well considered, authoritative and efficacious. ws 
He reached an important climax, and stressed its importance when he 
declared that a real measure of America’s preparation and participation 
aay in the fact that we shall have more than half a million troops in 
| France early in this year, and by the end we shall have more than 1,500.- 
000 ready for the front, well trained and wholly equipped, ready to bear 
their share of the burden. 
‘Mr. ‘Baker is to be recalled in about ten days for detailed examination 
fat the hands of members of the committee. If fs improbable that before 
that time there will ipe any effort made to bring the War Cabinet erin 
| tion to a final decision. 
[ae 


This is attested by the expressions of the members_of ths 
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The Portrait of a Great Secretary 
\ of War. 

The merit of Secretary BAKER'S. 
testimony before the Senate Military 
Committee will be measured by- the 
specific statements of fact which it| 
affords, not by any general denial of 
his that the War Department has 
“fallen down,” or by any general as- 
severation that the department he ad- 
ministers has. done in: this emergency | 
all that could be expected of human 
fallibility. 

The country at large will withhold } 
its judgment of the Secretary’s ade-| 
quacy or inadequacy until it has heard 
and studied all that he is able or 
willing to tell; but the’ final judgment 
on the main question will proceed 
from the bench, not from the witness 
stand. And neither now nor in the 
‘record of history will ‘that verdict be 
colored by politics. . 

The subjoined picture of a really 
great War Minister, charged with the 
tremendous difficulties of a conflict 
that was not three thousand miles 
away, was drawn from the full and 
intimate knowledge of one of Lrn- 
coin’s -private secretaries, JoHN G.. 
Nicoray, and with the keen discern- 
ment of character and the superior 
iterary artistry of another, Jonny 
Hay. It is worth reading to-day: 


Hl 


“STANTON’s nature was largely mate- 
rialistic; his eyes saw things in a sim- 
ple, practical light; his mind dealt with 

them by rules of arithmetic. This qual- 
ity, arising mainly from strong instyne-" 
tive perception, was coupled with, an- 
other trait which gave it extraordinary | 
power and value, namely, physical and 
mental energy. Above everything else 
he was a man of action. What in other 
men might be likened to the variable 
force of winds or wills, might be repre-; 
sented fn him as the continuous, unre- 
mitting action of a steam engine, able 
to furnish at every call any required! 
pressure and speed for any period of | 
duration. He had thus the qualities 
which made him a worker of workers. 
Method and organization were with him 
prime intuitions. He was impatient of 
delay and intolerant of neglect. Every 
thought and volition was positive. His 
azdavice was always intelligent, consistent 
and steady ; his decisions were rapid and 
generally judicious and permanent.” 


This portrait of a really great War 
“Minister, a Democrat cailed for the 
foregoing reasons by a Republican 
President to a Republican Cabinet, an 
executive - officer chosen not for per- 
sonal acceptability to that President 
but in spite of a personal antagonism 
admittedly bitter on STanton’s side, 
is presented here without comment. 


rent, Secretary 
s,new, littié 


allies” be- 
y had excess of artillery, 
becauge Yhey wanted ship 
space for other tgin\s than American 
suns? Asa matter o&fact, there was 
no alternative. Our Ordnance Depart- 
ment aid not have’ the guns, and it 
would be a Jone time befor e they could 
be manuactured. Tf the American 
Army was to fight in 1918, artittery 
j Muss he Worrenr ed or bought from the 
ie and British. Congress and the 
War Department had warning enough, 
extending. over two years, that the 
United States might be, probably 
| voula he. drawn into the war, yet al- 
ost nothing was. done to obtain in- 
‘dispensable artillery. © 
Nor was it quite fair of Secretary 
2.xER to saddle upon General Lox 
‘kn Woop any of the responsibility for 
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f 
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te the “camps hefore 
equipment were ready. 
delicate “way 
Lana blunders.”: The country did not 
know that General Woop had so much 
tnrfluence with the head of the War 
Department. Certainly the General, 
i who was injured by an explosion in 
France a day or two ago, is too far 


quarters and 
It was not a 


away, and not in a position, to give 


his own version. 

In regard to the detisiency in ma- 
chine guns, General Croz 1ER stated in 
his testimony that the Lewis gun did 
not satisfy his test laid dewn for the 
use of machine suas by troops in the 
field, but that it had been found suit- 
able for defense 
Byes Therefore orders were given 
for 2,000 of them. According to See- 
retary BAKER, it was General PER- 
suing who settled the fate of the 
Lewis gun by saying that he desired it 
only for aircraft. There is a discrep- 
ancy here that calls for explanation. 


‘ 


sending hundreds of thousands of men | 


of excusing omissions 


against enemy air-| 
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STL SENATORS 
BY CALM ADDRES 


‘Critics, !yeluding Chamberiain, 
Admi. That They Have Come 
to Regard Record as Cause 
for Pride, Not Embarrass- 
ment. 


7 


LE, 


SECRETARY TRIES TO MAKE 
NO EXCUSE FOR ANYBODY. 


‘Speaks Four Hours Clearly and 

~ Convincingly — Quotes Lord 
Northcliffe in Praise of the; 
Work Being Done Here. 


y 
r By Herbert Bayard Swope. 
i) {Special to The World.) 
a _ WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Secre- 
| |)tary Baker, who rarely goes about 
s| |} with any military aide contrary to the | 
¢| | }ecustom followed by almost all his 
n| | ppredecessors,. reached the Assembly 
+| || Room in the Senaté Office Building 
1.||} promptly at 10.30 o'clock. He was 
ni}|} accompanied only by his secretary, 
r| | Ralph Hays, and a stenographer! _ 
e||) The Military Affairs Commiftee 
Vad held @ brief session in the r ag 
| per committee room in the Senate. 
‘wing of the Capitol, They found the 
i, ) corridors choked with applicants for 
id | |} admission, and so they agreed to hold 
1S the session in the ‘bigger meeting 
12 room ‘in the office building. ‘ By over- - 
t- ||) sight the change of plan was. not 
-.|{) comprunicated to Mr, Baker. 
5 the ISecretary arrived at the Capitol 
he found the room empty and learned 
°- 11) of the shift only when an elevator 
R- |). boy gave him the information. 
1e _ ‘Thereupon ihe ‘trudged over to the 
office building, where he had to push 
it | his way through the crowd to gain 
an entrance into the hall. 


Personnel of Committee. 

The place of the session was the 
same in whici the drawings for the 
selective draft were held on June 5 
last. Around the table in one end 
were gathered the committee, who 
gave Mr. Baker a place with. them. 
As he spoke 'he half faced Senator 
“Chamberlain and ‘the audience, whiek 


| was crowded into the space behind , 


‘ 


the table. 

At the table, besides Chamberlain 
of Oregon, the Chairman, there were 
‘these Democratic members of the 


“committee:  Ititchcock, 
Fletcher, Florida; Myers, Montana; 
Sheppard, Texas; Beckham, Ken- 


tucky; Kirby, Arkansas; Reed, Mis- | 
sour, and McKellar, Tennessee, 


“| Senator Brady of Idaho, who ‘had ; 
“filled the remaining place on the.com- } 
mittee, died two weeks ago. i 
After Senator Chamberlain called } 


the meeting to order and explained |) 


that it was being theld to grant the : 
Secretary’ of War’s request that ai 
hearing be given ‘him,’ he asked‘ Mr. |) 
“Baker if he wished questions put to |) 
him. * Baker answered that he would 
appreciate the indulgence ofthe com 
“mittee if they: permitted ‘him to -pro-" 
sceed without interruption until: he ! 
had. concluded his statement. He 
spoke steadily, beginning a few min- 
utes after 10.30 until 1 o’clock. Then | 
a recess was taken, for lunch, and he | 
resumed at 2 and spoke until 3.30. He | 
‘stood up during his entire narrative. 
Made Good Impression, «| 
The early part of his address “was | 
marked by an absence of gesture, 
which, however, he employed grace- 
fully and effectively as he got under 
way.- The Secretary has a musical 
voice, low pitched and clear. He has 
trained himself to use it with best 
R effect, and that quality, .combined 
‘with a distinctly marked personal 
¢magnetism, enabled him to do what 
on the stage is called “get over:big.’ 
His words and the thoughts behind 
ihem were marked by a impersonality 
which was not: without value in the 
effect he produced. He sought to pro- 
ject the impression, that he was as 


iar 


Answers an Editorial. — 

This summarization was called out 
by a maximum programme that had 
been outlined last August by the 
Metropolitan Magazine, of which 
Theodore Roosevelt is contributing 
editor, and for which he writes the 
| chief editorials. The Metropolitan 
| editorial that carries so clear a flavor 
,of T. R- both in substance and in 
i style reads: 

“Since it is our war we want to 
put everything into it so as to finish 
it in the shortest time, so that the 
world may ‘be restored. To our mind 
the whole plan of the War Depart- 


i 


have strained every’ nerve to have 


'/gotten from 50,000 to 100,000 men 


‘this year, and by next yea we could 
have had 500,000 to send over, or any 
part-of 500,000 which we ¢ould_ ship. 
But to insist on ‘having 1,000,000 
trained before we started to fignt 
was. both impractical and extraor- 
dinarily foolish. When it is extreme- 
ly doubtful we can transport 100,000 
.this year or more than double that 
‘amount next year, what in the name 
of reason is the use of getting 1,000,- 
000 trained before starting the fight?” 

If one were to attempt an epitome 
of the speech it might be best done 


os Answers Cham rou 
srOhe by ‘one Bake Bris i 


| 


ment has been flavored with the de-jever the men might lack in guns and 
sire to hold off until the Allies fin- !ammunition, provided the men got 
ished the war for us. We shouldjover there. 


reeply concerned as any other man! by saying that the Secretary had not 
in determining the precise measure to | | prached the counsel of perfection and 
be used in estimating the plan and}|/\ithe attainment thereof, but that 
execution involyed in America’s con-|!roughly he assered that all that 
‘duct of the war. He seemed to be 2]! should have been done had been done, 
witness less in his own behalf than in|! perhaps not altogether as well as 


When! Side of the Atlantic.” 


behalf of the true conditions, whether! could have been done from the stand-| 
they hurt or helped his individuel | point of the ideal, but altogether as 
fortune. This attitude was ‘stressed , 


in the minds of those who heard hi: 
by the Secretary's willingness to ad- 
“mit as error mistakes he himself had} 
made, } 
When he ‘had concluded, many of} 
,the Senators and Representatives, in- 
‘cluding Senator Chamberlain, who 
have shown a disposition to be anta:- 
onistic to the Secretary, pronounced 
themselves as not only having been 
won over to him personally, but to a 
firm belief that the conduct of the 
war thus far should ‘be a source of 
pride instead of a cause of embarrass- 
ment. Newspaper correspondents, no- 
toriously cynical, were extravagant in 
iheir praise of the effort. 
Quotes Northclifve’s Praise. | 
At the outset Mr= Baker declared it || 
was his intention to address himself |) 
to ‘the question of whether the War] 
‘Department had collapsed iin the task j) 
‘of conducting the war and whether 
‘the military branch had ceased to 
function. How well he pursued his 
thematic development is shown by his 
concluding sentences when, after), 
‘quoting Lord Northelffe as saying: 
“War preparations are proceeding in 
‘the vinile atmosphere of the United 
‘States and Canada with a fervor lit- 
| tle understood on this (the English) 
He said: “T) 
wask you frankly and I want a-frank 
answer—When, in the history of our 
country or of any other, has there 
ever been an army of 1,500,000 men 
raised so quickly and:on the whole so 
well as America ‘has raised hers?} 
SWhen you have heard the whole 


i 


| stony, when you have obiained all the} 
information, when you haye seen all 
the facts, you will have a time per-| 
spective of the entire achievement 
j that will enable you to make a report 
to the Senaté of which you may well 
be proud.” 
In explaining that he did not feel 
, |himself privileged to go fully into de- 
\ tails which might violate essential> 
military secrecy, the Secretary said) 
the United States has in France to- 
day 100 per: cent. more men than 
,some of those now opposing the gov-| 
|ernmental programme had declared 


Nebraska; t {to be @ maximum, and that within av 


' -short time will thave 500,000 troops on 
' ‘or behind the battle line.He added 
that before 1918 closes Americ’s par- 
‘ticipation in the war will be measured 


Thomas of Colorado was absent on, by 1,500,000. 


account of illness. 


The Republicans included Warren, | 


| Wyoming; Weeks, 
Wadsworth, New York; Sutherland, 
“West — Virginia; New,  Indiana;. 
| Frelinghuysen, New Jersey. i 


Massachusetts; ! 


}have their merit and cheerful sacri- 
he was to have a different measure 


she declared, was:of no consequence; ! 


{well as could reasonably be expectd— 


and perhaps even a dash better than 


|| that. 


When facts could not be deduced 
fFOrmetthe records and his discussion } 
| became speculative as to the value of 
| certain activities, Mr. Baker depended 
i largely for authority upon the opin- 
}ions of the British and the French! 
land upon American professional mili-/ 
‘tary experts, such as Gens. Pershing,| 
Leonard Wood, Scatt, Bliss, Crowder. 
Biddle and Kuhn, who, after a lone 
period of service as military satanic 
toc the German Army, became the! 
head of the' War College here, from | 
which he shifted recently to the com- 
mand of the Camp Meade division. 

Covered Every Phase. 

An analysis of the speech shows 
that Mr. Baker treated separately the ; 
yarious subjects included in the. en-| 
terprise of which he is the directing| 
head. He talked of the men, of the 
elothing, of the food, of the canton- 
ments, of the hospitals, of tranSporta- | 
tion, of ammunition, small arms, ma-| 
ehine guns, artillery. In short ha! 
Laued upon -every phase of Koad | 

ghting with which the War Depart- 
front Hee toda te Feat) Pe get <3 

He paid high tribute to, the spirit 
of the men and the officers and to the}; 
large body of civilians who have been: 
helping in the vast work. He said! 
that he was making his plea more to 

| 
| 
| 


fices understood and appreciated than 
placed upon his personal values. That, 


it mattered little whether he or 
eny other o;cial “appeared in, the} 
casualty list’ provided only .the work | 
that was being done should be under- | 
stood and continued, His. references | 
were to the fact that he is willing to} 
quit his job whenever the President | 
thinks that by so doing he will con- | 
duce. to. greater expedition and’ less |! 
friction in American preparation. 

It can be said authoritatively, as 
these despatches have indicated be- | 
fore, that no such thought finds lodg- | 
ment in the mind of the President, ! 
who frankly sets great sfore upon | 
Baker's work. ; 3 


> Pay - 


o7 


eae 
points Senator hep eet mage in 
‘his speech last Thursday and an-| 
swered them. Among the most tell-_ 
ing of his rejoinders was his state-} 
ment regarding the fact that we are 

receiving deliveries of guns and shells” 
from the French. He explained and 
justified :this and .offéred proof in 
support on the ground that the vast 
expension of France’s military indus- 
tries had given her a surplus &f pro- 
; duction which fitted in well with the 
plan. France ‘herself had volun- 
teered, he explained, to supply what- 


In speaking about the alteration of 
plan whereby America had sent over 
a large body, ef troops soon after the 
declaration of war the Secretary be-~ | 
came impassioned in ‘his utterance as} 
he described the imperative necessity 
of hearrening, invigorating and ve-} 
Vitalizing France. ee 

Senator James of Kentucky, him- 
|self no mean speaker, wha has never 
‘been accused of being a_ special 
‘pleader for Secretary Baker, heard 
him from the first to the last word. 
‘Wien the finish came he turned to 
|Sehator Overman and said in a tone 
‘which showed 4ow much ‘he had jbeen 
impressed: “Wonderful!” and that 
word is not far from an adequate 
‘deseription of the opinion of the 
majority of those for who the Secre- 
tary visualized the facts that make 
up the history of the ten months that 
America, has been in the war. 


oe 


WORK OF CONGRESS 
BRIEFLY TOLD 


SENATE: | 
Seeretary of War Baker appeared be- | 
fore the Military Committee this morning | 
and made an extended statement relative 
to the operations of the. War Department 
in arming and equipping the new Army, — 
Before the Committee on Commerce 
Saturday Capt. Pillsbury, district officer | 
of the Shipping Board, with headquar-— 
ters at San Francisco, gave much informa- | 
tion concerning shipbuilding condition: 2 | 
on the Pacific coast. Ray H. Robinso 
of Chicago, explained the character of 
concrete ship construction, 4 
The Commerce Committee has called 
upon Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board for a full statement of the associa- 
tion with the Hmergency Fleet Corpora-— 
tion of Theodore 1. Perris, chief ship de- 
signer, who resigned last week. 
Arguments on the pending railroad bill 
were heard by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee Saturday afternoon, with Al- 
fred Thom and Clifford Thorne as the 
chief speakers. The committee expects 
to complete consideration of this measure 
this week and report it to the Senate. 


er the “Bittomwaniie to. see what is 
g is not usually the passenger who ‘is 
rent as. to “whether | the machine - 


Kees 


_B0es on to its destination—and makes good | 


time at it. 


p and get there. He may only think he 


‘hears ‘Something clicking that should not— 


a disturbing grind that may mean mischief 
fe ” \ 


but he is so bent and determined on push- 
ing ahead without pause that he takes no 
chances» oh an accident. 


He is not afraid | 


to look, for he knows that a look in time | 


bay. avert disaster. And he would be the 
most astonished man on top of the earth 
if he were told that his eagerness to make 
sure that all was in the best possible order 
was an evidence that he did not want to 
reach his destination at all. FE 


= ‘Yet that is what some people are saying, 
in ‘effect, about these investigations and 
exposures at Washington. They regard 
them as suspicious and possibly sinister 
indications that those who are responsible 
for them are not properly and patriotically 
“behind the President” in his titanic task 
of winning the war, This is a very un- 
American view to take of : 
‘of mind. 
“much of their progress and success to their 
unterrified determination to inquire thor- 


n inguiring turn 
The. American people owe very 


oughly into everything with which they 
come in contact. They do not permit 
their probing, searching, questioning dis- 
position to be cowed into silence by the 
most hoary precedent, by ‘he most haughty 
presumption or even by those who most 
Joudly ery “hush” pp the name of patriot- 
ism. 

But when they put their 
get their 
ageously apply ‘the 
driving straight 
‘old obstacles to progress. 


questions and 
answers, they quickly and cour- 
new knowledge to 
ahead over all these 
Their: questions 
are not snowdrifts of pessimism blocking 
the way, but charges of dynamite blasting 
the way open, That is the typical Amer- 
spirit—to resolutely 


granted, 


ican refuse to take 


anything for to accept nothing 


‘that forbids progress ‘on 
doggedly decline to admit that it is impious 
or unpatriotic to ask questions. 

_ When 
‘afraid to ask questions, Americanism will 
be dead! 


authority,” to 


the American nation becomes 


This entire nation is behind the Presi- 
dent 
weapon at his command. 


with 
The President 
has committed us to the task of shatter- 


in fighting Kaiserism every 


ing the gnost deadly menace to democracy 
which ever sought to bully mankind. And 
we are with him. We are in this battle 
fon freedom with an eager unanimity and 
a grim determination that have never been 
excelled in all our American 
Presidents before Woodrow Wilson have 
been compelled to call upon their ‘peaceful 


people to take down their old flintlocks or 


history. 


take up their minie rifles and go out’ to 
fight for pamockatic liberty and the right 
to live; ‘but mot one has eyer done so ina 
¢ rigi:teous cause or with a more united 
on at his back. 


e y “I 4 


| invincible will to win. 


A , i 
ay is the man who wants to speed | sham f.ght. 


-how many reputations are damaged, how 


n 
| 
| 
i 


ine! eyes of the whole world, enemy ‘and 
friend alike—is a double proof of our ear-— 
nestness. our unshakable pur, ‘pose and our 
‘We are in for no 
We are satisfied with no 
superficial readiness. We ‘ao not care | 


many tender feelings are hurt, how many 
inefficient men or. weapons are “scrapped,” 
provided we enable the President to face 


the new German threat on the western 
front with the best equipped American 
army that our genius, industry and skill 


can create! ; s 


Whatever, some ill-advised and palaeo- 
lithic survivals of the cave-dwelling age of 


political partisanship may mumble, as like 
dogs that doze before the fire they fight 
old battles over again in their disturbed 
dreams, the great mass of the plain people 
of these United States have forgotten 
party politics. They have ceased to employ 
shabby and faded party labels to dis- 
tinguish our public men. All that sort of 
thing belongs ji the dusty garret whére 
lie the broken toys of what we now regard 
as the childish days of this nation when 
it was safe and happy the whole day long 
and amused itself with celored banners 
catchwords. That was before 
realities and 


and empty 
the terrible 
horrors of this brigand attack on liberty 


soul-shaking 


shocked us into sobriety and aged us in a 
night—if we may compare the life of a 
nation with that of a man. 

We have no time now for pointless 
“slogans” and pithless “issues.” We have 
grown up and taken our place with the . 
adult nations of the world. No one will 
ever talk to us again of “splendid iso- 
lation.” We have pooled our future with 
the future of humanity, and we are locked 
in a death-grapple with a foe who seems to 
have come at us out of the dead Middle, 
Ages with war methods and war aims we 
had fondly thought rotten and forgotten 
in the grave of feudalism. To imagine 
that we should “play politics” under the | 
growing shadow of this ominous conflict 
is to accuse ‘us of insanity. ’ 

The truth is simply that we are all so 
deadly in earnest over this duty that will 
not be denied—the duty of winning the 
war for freedom—that we criticize freely 
withcut that restraint which might other- 
wise have been felt through a fear that 
partisan motives would be imputed. But 
this free criticism does not mean any hasic 
in the official “repre-, 
ust do our 


lack of confidence 
sentatives of this country who 
fighting for us if we are to do any at all. 
It means rather that we have so much 
confidence in their sincere singleness of 
purpose that we all believ2 they will wel- 
come and benefit by honest criticism and 
strike all the harder for having ha! placed 
at their disposal the entire intelligence of 
the nation. As to any fear that this criti- 
cism may encourage the enemy, we may 


be sure that Lis far-flung spy system has 


told him all we know already. Let us hope { 
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qnatize the Secretary of War as 
Thousand Miles Away” Baker recalls the “Top 
Knot Come Down” clergyman. 
sonaze, it may be remembeted, resented vastly 
the eleyated style of cviffure worn by the women 
in his congregation. 
he preached eloquently to the text, ROP Knot 
Come Down.” 


» Fe ons pened for discover Husodibereite in 
_ the War Department and its head at every point 
‘and at any cost will read “General _PERSTIING’S 
statement to Crrartes R. Crane of this city. Las 
: ont the least enthusiasm. 

General PERSTING states that things are going 
on extremely well. (He declares that the War 
Department has done everything possible for out 
troops abroad. ‘There have been a few mistakes, 
‘but these have not been serious. - He adds that 
his experience with the Secretary of War showed 
that he always gave prompt decisions and that 
the officers in consultation generally agreed he 
had decided the matter eroperls ‘and on its 
merits. ee é 

General PERSHING_ ought to aes what he is 
talking about. If th » suspicious tears that have 
_ been shed over the alleged lightness of the: uni- 
forms given our “soldiers in France hare any jus-> 
tification he ought to know all about it. If the 
forces. “abroad : are being ‘hindered in any way, by’ 
the alleged incompetence Ws ‘ashington he is the 
man to feel it first. He doesn’t. His testimony 
is pertinent and convincing. 
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“TOP KNOT COME DOWN.” 
The Chicazo minister who attempted to stig- 
“War Three 


This historic per- 
On a memorapile occasion 


His oratory made a great impression, so great 


inister found a text se apposite. ‘We turned to 


‘ of the pillars of the church asked where the 


‘St. Matthew, chapter 24, verse 17, and read as 
fol lows: i 


“Let him that is on the house top not come 


down.” 3 : e 


The eountry preacher was a piker in compart: t 


on with the Chicago divine when it comes “to ; 


eae: a text from the context. 
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“Take t the situation in the Medical De-_ 
artment, for instance. Why was. it 

at when 500 cubic feet were recom- 

ended by an important civilian body 

to the Surgeon-General as the proper 

air space per soldier, that recommenda- 

tion was cut down to the present figure 

of not much more than half; with the 

result that disease has spread? Has the 

Secretary of War sufficiently held the 
Surgeon-General accountable for: the. 
health of the army? Is he certain that. 
the existing shortage c of nurses ig really’ 
necessary? Does he know that t there 
are reserve organizations here in New 
York that can still be drawn upon? 
‘These and other questions of a similar 
‘character suggest themselves when one 
runs through the Secretary’s statement 
of yesterday, and the question remains 
whether there is yet in sight the thor- 
| oughgoing reorganization of the War 
prise in which this nation was ever en- | Department which the situation plainly 
gaged is under discussion, the Ameri-| calls for. together with the infusion of 
can people don’t want a man to appear, new blood into the yarious bureaus. The 
more eager to display his mental dex-'| creation of helpful civilian committees 
terity than to clear the minds of Con- and the calling into service of distin- 
gress and the public as to what is going uished men from civil life undoubted-_ 
on. It is, however, not only by his ly are helping greatly, but no one must 
changed attitude that Mr. Baker gained be blind to the fact that. ‘there is still a | 
yesterday. At a number of points he. vast deal to be done. A | 
|proved that certain criticisms of the On the other hand, no one can read | 
Department were not well founded,. | the statement of the Secretary yester- | 
| Take the question of the Lewis machine | | 4@Y without realizing what great things | 
guns, for instance. The man best. fit- | have been accomplished. We still can- | 
|ted to judge of what is needed in that | | 20+ follow him in his boasting that this 
jrespect is certainly Gen. Pershing, and is the greatest army and the best in| 

the Secretary was able to show that | |?”07ale which has ever been raised. Even, 

that officer desires the Lewis gun only if it were true, this sort of thing smacks | 

for aeroplane work, and would rather too much of American brag. But it is 

‘wait for months for the Browning 


|a remarkable achievement to be able 
j weepon than go ahead with the produc-||t® Say that American engineer regi- 
tion of the Lewis gun for his infantry 


ments which were still in civil life in 
b snite: April last have been organized, taken | 
In many other matters Secretary 


abroad, and so efficiently used as to have 
| Baker was able to show that he had-high laid 600 miles of railroad. It is a re- 
military authority for the steps taken, | |™@Tkable showing that there will be 
_ Thus, for the system of cantonments and | | 590,000 American soldiers in France by 
i > their location he proved that he had fol- | | the spring—even though the great bulk 
" lowed the exact wishes of the General 


of them will be entirely untrained for | 
| Staff and of Gen. Wood as well. Gen. 


‘trench warfare. TheSecretary is in a 
Wood was one of the officers who urged strong position, too, when he says that 
| upon.the Secretary the fatal blunder.of.| Only the question of transports will in- 
| drafting. men and sending them to _terfere with his placing a million and 
| camps before there was even clothing | |# half men in France by the end of this 
or equipment for them. In fact, Mr.| ;vear- It is encouraging to know that 
"Baker was able to show that he has fol-| |°vety soldier who actually needs a 
Powod: the military expert all along | |Tifle has one, and that it was on the ad- 
the line. This does not, however, vice of the representatives of the Allies 
prove that he always did the wise thing that the United States decided to equip 
on taking that advice; in the: ‘matter its troops abroad with French and Eng- 
of calling 180,000 men out under the 


lish cannon; that, in fact, every step 

Draft Act on September 1 he certain 
y erred, even if in doing so he follow- 
\d the counsel of so able an officer as” 
ten. Crowder. He should never have } 
ermitted this step until it was clear | 
it the Medical Department was ready 
are for this number of men, and the 
rtermaster-General was able to 
e them so as to protect them from 
cessary disease. Hundreds have | : 
because of this Brave error, For ¢ es PIO ‘4091 puoves) 
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SECRETARY BAKER'S SECOND) 
DEFENCE. f j 


__ The first thing that stands out in the 
long statement made by Mr. Baker in 
his second defence of his conduct of the 
War Department is that Newton D. 
Baker can profit by his mistakes. The 
aunty manner of the saucy witness 
trying to score on his cross-examiners, 
which was so unworthy of the Secre- 
tary at his first hearing, completely dis- 
appeared yesterday. It was a sobered 
and much more earnest and straight-— 
forward Cabinet officer who set forth 
his point of view and his facts, and as a 
result there can be no doubt that the 
impression he made was far more favor- 
able, both upon the Committee and upon 
the public at large. When it is a mat-. 
ter of life and death to many thousands, 
and the conduct of the greatest’ enter- | 
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a pacifist Congress and administra- 


(EFFECT AND DEFECT IN THE. 
WAR. DEPARTMENT. ; 


The pwiek* of an “undertaking is in 
its results, Ig it is true, as Secretary 
Baker says, that twice as many men 
ag originally intended willbe ready | 
for active service by June a great 
feat will have been accomplished, and 
he who is then disposed to deny cred- 
it where credit is due will not be 
qualified, as a critic, to command the 
serious attention of anybody. Y 

The War department has had a 
task of almost ‘incomprehensible 
magnitude, The test of its capabil- 
ity does not lie in whether or not it 
has been able to accomplish that task 
perfectly, but in whether it has done 
the best under the circumstances that 
could be done. To say whether or | 
not the department has measured up h 
‘to this standard ds a job not for yaan' | 
‘but for omniscience. ‘ 

- When the history of this 1 war is \ 
“written from the cool retrospect of 
future years ‘the blame for present. 
‘conditions will not be upon the shoul- 
ders of Secretary Baker, nor even 
ultimately on the shoulders of Pres- 
ident Wilson but on the Congress and 
meople of the United States, who, see- 
ing a black cloud in the distance, did 
not imagine that it would approach 
‘them because it was too terrible. 

We were pacifists then, and we had | 


tion with the trustful Bryan as its 
premier. We had just one man who | 
believed in a fairly respectable be-— 
ginning of scientific preparedness. 
That wag the Secretary of War, Lind- | \ 
ley M. Garrison. And he lost his job i 
because he would not surrender to 
the political-pacifist program of Con-— 
gress ag did pee. Vices him- 
“self. 

That was : the hole that Nawtor D:, H 
Baker stepped into. This was his in- 
spiration up to the time the United iN 
States declared war. And since the 4 
war started one side of the ring which i 
surrounded Germany has flattened 
out. We entered the war expecting na 
that with a little aid from our navy ‘ 
and our stored treasure it could be | 

| 


won. We ordered an army more as 
a measure of safety than as an ag- 1 
gressive force. And as the Russian f 
defection finally dawned upon us we 
changed our minds every few weeks. 
In this we were no worse than our | 
allies. They, in fact, were more agi- { 


tated than ourselves. i 

It has, therefore, been a monumen- ia 
tal task to prepare for war on a big | 
scale, Probably in the end our ac- 


complishment of that preparation will ‘ 
be considered a record without par- i 
allel. | 

At the same time, the fact of con- | | 
structive criticism has fulfilled an om 


important function. It has put the 
‘War department on its toes;, And it 
has caused that department to take 
steps to meet the criticism—in other 
words, to follow the suggestions of 
its critics. 

And if it cannot eliminate the de-. 
fects which the new administrative 
machinery proposed in the Chamber- | 
lain pills is designed ‘to correet wack 
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War Department is that Newton D. |tion was cut down to the present figure Biker saya, that twice oe Wengen 
Baker can profit by his mistakes. The fof not much more than half, with the as originally intended will-be ready 
jaunty manner of the saucy’ witness result that disease has spread? Has the for active service by June a great 
trying to score on his cross-examiners, | Secretary of War sufficiently held the feat will have been accomplished, and 
which was so unworthy of the Secre-| Surgeon-General accountable for the he who is then disposéd to deny cred- 


it where credit is due will not be 
qualified, as a critic, to command the 
serious attention of anybody. 

The War department has had a 


tary at his first hearing, completely dis: i health of the army? Is he certain that 
appeared yesterday. It was a sobered | the existing shortage of nurses is really 
and much more earnest and straight-| necessary? Does he know that there 
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result there can be no doubt that the ||'These and other questions of a similar ity does not lie in whether or not it 
impression he made was far more favor- || character suggest themselves when one has been able to accomplish that task 
able, both upon the Committee and upon || runs through the Secretary’s statement perfectly, but in whether it has done 
the public at large. When it is a mat- || of yesterday, and the question remains the best under the circumstances that 
ter of life and death to many thousands, | whether there is yet in sight the thor- could be done. To say whether or 5 
and the conduct of the greatest’ enter- ' oughgoing reorganization of the War not the department has measured up a 
prise in which this nation was ever en-} Department which the situation plainly to this standard is a job not for man it 
gaged is eee discussion, the Ameri-| calls for. together with the infusion of ga fat Reverse Ze this aa is ie 
can people don’t want a man to appear | new blood into the various bureaus. The Section EOGl tlic: cacl Gagmronibekat ot 
more eager to display his mental dex-| creation of helpful civilian committees future é ‘ 
: i - é Paes years the blame for present r. 
terity than to clear the minds of Con- and the calling into Servite of distin- conditions will not be upon the shoul: 7 
gress and the public as to what is going suished men from civil life undoubted- ders of Secretary Baker, nor even \ 
on. It is, however, not only by his ly are helping greatly, but no one must ultimately on the shoulders of Pres- re 
changed attitude that Mr. Baker gained be blind to the fact that there is still a | {dent Wilson but on the Congress and hy 
yesterday. At a number of points he, V#St deal to be done. 2 | people of the United States, who, see- ie 
On the other hand, no one can read| ing a black cloud in the distance, did Ke 


proved that certain criticisms of the 
the statement of the Secretary yester-| not imagine that it would approach 


Department were not well founded. . : it 
| Take the question of the Lewis machine | |4@¥ without realizing what great things| them because Jt was too terrible, i 
jguns, for instance. The man best fit- | | ave been accomplished. We still can-| iviic -wele HeGets ae pias ne te 
ted to judge of what is needed in that | |20t follow him in his boasting that this | yaad Pi eubes se Bas pe a 10 
jrespect is certainly Gen. Pershing, and is the greatest army and the best in} | premier. We had just one man who | lop 
the Secretary was able to show that | |”27¢le which has ever been taised. Even, —jelieved in a fairly respectable be- pa 
that officer desires the Lewis gun only | | if it were true, this sort of thing smacks ginning of scientific preparedness. 
|for aeroplane work, and would rather |/| #00 much of American brag. But it is That wag the Secretary of War, Lind- \g 
wait for months for the Browning ||# Temarkable achievement to be able ley M. Garrison. And he lost his job 
weapon than go ahead with the produc-||*° Say that American engineer regi- hecause, He Awowld). row eurrender 16 

tion of the Lewis gun for his infantry | |™¢ents which were still in civil life in The DOM cole Rhsy DECEEATN OME oas 

units. April last have been organized, taken| _ 8Fe88 a8 did President Wilson him- 

In many other matters Secretary pureed: eu ae. efficiently used aoe have | cane was the hole that Newton D. | 
|Baker was able to show that he had-high | | !4id 600 miles of railroad. It is a re- Baker stepped into, This was his in- ' 
imilitary authority for the steps taken. markable showing that there will be | spiration up to the time the. United 

Thus, for the system of cantonments and | | 500,000 American soldiers in France by States declared war. And since the xt 
their location he proved that he had fol- | | the spring—even though the great bulk \var started one side of the ring which 
; lowed the exact wishes of the General | of them will be entirely untrained for | surrounded Germany has flattened Pi 
|)Staff and of Gen. Wood as well. Gen,|/ tench warfare. The*Secretary is in a out. We entered the war expecting “a 
| Insel 


‘Wood was one of the officers who urged strong position, too, when he says that that with a little aid from our navy 
and our stored treasure it could he 


‘upon the Secretary the fatal blunder.of.| Only the question of transports will in- ‘ 

drafting men and sending them to terfere with his placing a million and won. We ordered an army more as 

i : : ; ® measure of safety than as an ag- 

jeamps before there was even clothing | |2 half men in France by the end of this rdanivactovee® Ana Ten cher Mussiate 1 
or equipment for them. In fact, Mr.| /year- It is encouraging to know that defection finally dawned upon us ee 

Baker was able to show that he has fol- every soldier who actually needs a changed our minds every few weeks. nh 
lowed: the military expert all along rifle has one, and that it was on the ad- In this we were no worse than our 
the line. This does not, however, vice of the representatives of the Allies allies. They, in fact, were more agi- 
prove that he always did the wise thing that the United States decided to equip tated than ourselves. 

in taking that advice; in the matter | |its troops abroad with French and Eng- It has, therefore, been a monumen- \ 
of calling 180,000 men out under the | |/ish cannon; that, in fact, every step tal task to oprepare -tonewan: ou a -bis 
Draft Act on September 1 he certain- | | taken by the Secretary has been in ac- scale, Probably in the end our ac- id 
ly erred, even if in doing so he follow- | |¢°td with the military representatives comple bien’ eh wet préparation wie 
gd the counsel of so able an officer as | |°! the Allies. ee ne BSEROEN WEE Ooh Ue 
en Popporden: He should never have Indeed, so effective, on the whole, ne the same time, the fact of con- 
ermitted this step until it was clear||40es the Secretary's statement of yes- structive criticism has fulfilled an 
hat the Medical Department was ready terday Seem to us that we cannot but important function. It has put: the i 
) care for this number of men, and the | ' believe that a large part of the political War department on its toes; And it 

uartermaster-General was able to|,attack upon him will now break has caused that department to take id 
| othe them so as to protect them from ||d0wn. His ability is unquestioned, and steps to meet the criticism—in other é 


mecessary disease. Hundreds have||S° are his zeal and his devotion to the words, to follow the suggestions of 

"ed because of this grave error. For ||¢ause. No creation of a War Cabinet | ats cues: > A 
me time past the military experts here | |@t this time could possibly procure any Bnd Ie dt ean nok: eee ne oe: of} 
id abroad have been a good deal dis-|| better results; it would probably enor- Loot Won ene a ers ee j 
edited; it may prove that Mr. Baker’s || Mously confuse the existing situation. Septet Paani Seer nie nel 
lef blunder has been in placing him- |As for appointing a new Secretary, the ie er ai va be augtea and in- toe 
If entirely in their hands, | President, we take it for granted, will stalled. “ 


|not give a moment’s thought to the mat- 
ter, Most of Mr. Baker’s blunders are 
surely behind him. Should any one else 
occupy his place at this juncture, the 
newcomer would be as lost as the babes 
in the woods, and it would be a long 
while before he could sufficiently pick 
up the threads to be aught but a child 
in the hands of his bureau chiefs. More 
than that, the Secretary’s rough han- 


dling by the Senate will unquestionably 
stir him up to greater and greater ef- 
ficiency, and doubtless will add the 
greater vigor he needs in driving ahead 
the enormous machine he has so rapidly 
created. 


% Only Metropolitan Independent Newspaper. Progressive 
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lips. Not only his critics, but ‘the 
American public, is made to realize 
the wonders worked by our war de- 
partment that had “almost ceased 
functioning” and to wonder how it 
could have been done under cover 
and without being observed. 

Sufficient to say that Secretary 
Baker stands fully vindicated: from 
the charges of his critics and that 
President Wilson was well within 
- - bounds when he said in his character- 
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Chicago and Philadelphia. 
7 se - - would learn whether he or his critics 
“= EDITORI AL AND M AG AZINE P AGE understood the business in hand. 
? : 
+ | aa ee _ _}| THEY WANT THECOLONEL 
7 pa pa ; ==} Col, George Harvey thinks the coun- 
, i] : | try does not appreciate President 
Aliye| @ eeg gp a ~.| Wilson’s attitude toward Col. Roose- 
it ; . _{velt. The president has no attitude 
S 5 i 4 toward Col. Roosevelt. He isn’t 

tee Than Col, Harvey, Henry Watter- 

| son and certain other administration 

baiters who persist in the effort to 

SKS] foist Col. Roosevelt, with all his ani- 

mus and bile, on the Wilson govern- 

|ment, there have been no more’ tren- 

‘ = | chant excoriators of Roosevelt in the 

Absolute co-operation, unity of pur- 

pose, harmony and singularity of pol- 

icy and control is essential to the 

successful prosecution of the war; 

Everyone must know that with 
© | Roosevelt filling a place in the cabi- 
i net there would be no more peace or 
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“study'n” him. The country, however, 
well knows Col. Roosevelt’s attitude 
toward the president and despises its 
past. It is not that they hate Roose- 
velt less but they hate Wilson more 
and desire to make him eat humble 


pestiferous character. 
pie to their. wounded vanity. 
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Two Notable Addresses - 


As one of the most eloquent and most 
impressive expositions of America’a war 
aims, The Dispatch believes its readers 
will. welcome the publication this morn- 
ing of the fullest report of the remark- 
able addresses delivered before the New 
York Southern Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary Daniels of the Department of 
the Navy. Wire trouble due to weather 
conditions made it impracticable to pub- 
lish more than a telegraphic summary 
at the time. 

“It can well be believed that these ut- 
terances repeatedly brought the assem- 
blage ito its feet. It is impossible to read 
them without being stirred to the depths. 
But aside from their eloquence and ap- 
peal to the patriotic emotion they are 
the essence of hard-headed fact and com-. 
mon sense. They react on both heart 
and head. As a statement of American 
attitude they are convincing, compre- 
hensive and conclusive. They voice the 
view of-the Nation. EAT 

Mr Baker was no more happy in sum- 
marizing American sentiment than in 
drawing his conclusions. This sacrifice 
in a common cause which all are freely 
making has, as he says, united the Amer- 
ican people as never before, “from 1917 
will date the history of a really homo- 
geneous Nation,’”’? These men who have 
‘gone out from among us, culled from all. 
the racial stocks in the melting pot, will 
come back Americans, “Those left at 
home who have given their loved ones to 
their country, who have given freely and: 
unselfishly to the common cause, whether 
in Liberty bonds, war stamps, Red Cross, 
Y M C A, Knights of Columbus, Y M 
H A or recreation and tobacco funds, 
or any form of service or sacrifice, have 
been touched to the quick by the spirit 
of national brotherhood and united by 
interwoven ties that can never be gun- 
dered. More than that for us and for 
the work democracy has become a creed 
rather than a political dogma. What, 
asks Mr Baker, if we are fighting some 
one else’s war? Is it is not nobler io 
save another’s life than your own? But 
it is also our, battle, peculiarly our bat- 
tle, because it is being fought for the 
principle of popular government, for 
which above all others America stands, 
Once again the American people are con- 
fronted with the fact that humanity can- 
not exist half slave and half free, 

And while we are fighting for democ- 
Tacy we are, Mr Baker points out, giv-, 


Ing the world the finest demonstration of 


democracy. Perhaps there is nothing 
finer in hig address than his declaration 
that “when men of my time of life meet 
aman in khaki on the street, there is 
an irrepressible desire to say, ‘my son,’ 
They are our sons, we are their fath- 
er’s, all of them, every one of them. 
Rich or poor, side by side, they are the 
same. Having paid the supreme ‘sacrifice 
it does not matter what he Wags over 
here; he is just American over there,” 

Mr Daniels aptly epitomized his ad- 
dress in the slogan, ‘Freedom, for all, for- 
ever.’ That is what America is fight+ 
ing for, not for conquest, for no selfish 
am, but that all the world may share 
with us and we with them a democracy 
made safe and secure for all time to come. 
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Lose an hour in the morning, and you will be all day 
hunting for it.---Archbishop Whately, 


BAKER CONFOUNDS 


Mark now, how a plain tale shall 
put you down.—Prince Hal to Falstaff 
—King Henry IV. 


equipped, 
battle as had that of the 
States,” 


But it wasn’t a plain tale that the |reproducing a slight piece of persi- 


little secretary of war told his many |flage that injected itself. into 
otherwise 
and grave statement. 


times astonished hearers in the au- 

dience chamber that the military 

committee finally and grudgingly 

granted him for a hearing, after first 

spitefully voting down his request for 

a room that would accommodate such 
| members of the house and senate as 
| might wish to hear his statement. 

It was an Arabian Nights tale more 
|) more wonderful and amazing than 
| any one or all of those told in the 
| “Thousand and One Nights” put’ to- 

gether, and it was-a narrative! of act- 
ual facts and achievements as against 
fabrications of the imagination. 
| Perhaps the most wonderful part 
of it was the sudden and dazzling 
transformation of the “ignorant” and 
“Inefficient” secretary of war before 
(the eyes of his critics into the most 
fascinating narrator and instructive 


historian of the hour, by reason of the | 


nature and magnitude of the things 

(316 was called on to unfold, of which 
\this gr any other country has fur- 
‘\nished an example. 
| “Hoist by their own petard” is but 
| a trite and ineffective characteriza- 
| tion of the state of mind in which Mr. 
i Baker’s critics were left Basping. 
\ The “ignorance” and “inefficiency” 
with which they had clothed the sec- 
retary of war in the public mind were 
magically transferred to themselves 
while he appeared in a blaze of light 
that left them speechless. 

Why didn’t you tell us of these 
things? asked the confessedly “pro- 
foundly impressed” chairman of the 
military committee who had indicted 
the secretary and his war establish- 
ment as ,utterly defunct and non- 
existent, 

The answer was that of any tyro 
ih the. war game. Military strategists 
do not tell the! public, and therefore 
the enemy, all their plans, resources 
and operations. t 
»Possibly, if Secretary Baker had in- 
rmed Senator Chamberlain and his 
Follow gossips of the senate of every 
move that was made as it was being 
made, he would not now be able to tell 
hem that the United States will have 
p0,000 fighting men in France early 
is year, in addition to a million more 
ained and equipped ready to follow 
is quickly as they can be transport- 
§, It is just possible that Germany, 
ith full and accurate information of 
hat was being planned and done, 
‘ould have projected her submarine 
tive against our transports now pre- 
aring at an earlier date, and instead 
£ having so many of our men in Hu- 
Ae we might have had ‘tragedies 

Wrpassing the Lusitania to deplore, 
ia 6 claim that the kaiser’s spies kept 

men accurately and fully informed of 
What we were doing cannot be sub- 
Wentiated. It is an undeserved re- 
section on our own Col. Roosevelt, 
Say the least—a reflection on his 
amitted qualifications as a strategist 
md a sleuth—to say that while the 
etropolitah Magazine, of which he 
aS an editor, was urging that we 
rain every energy to get “50,000 to 
10,000 men to France this year” 
(917) and while the colonel in proper 
person was 
done absolutely nothing—had not en- 
ered the war as yet and was threat- 
ening to take a hand “to speed up the 
= in ignorance of the fact that we 
wad in France and were prepared to 
send to France many times as many 
men as the magazine with which 


he was associated had esti- 
mated, the kaiser was well and 
truly informed of these facts. 


tt is impossible by analysis or con- 


Baker’s statement, wherein he showed 
© the satisfaction of his most viru- 
nt critics that, under the most com- 
lex conditions and over well-nigh 
superable physical and. other obsta- 
es, “never in the history of time, 


{ 


| 


heart of the 
most serious 
Mr. Baker said: 


secretary’s 


“At the outset the idea was that 
we would be a financial and industrial 
assistance to our Allies during the year 


1918, and I think I probably can read 
from the Metropolitan Magazine for 
August a suggestion which will show 
what the current expectation of the 
country was. The editor of the Metro- 
politan Magazine was protesting 
against what he believed to be the 
intention of the government at that 
time.” ; 

Here Senator Weeks interrupted’ to 
ask if that was the magazine of which 
Theodore Roosevelt is associate edi- 
tor.. Secretary Baker replied that Mr. 
Roosevelt was a contributing editor, 
and continued: ‘ 

“This magazine came out in August, 
1917, and- this editorial says: 

“Since it is our war, we. want to 
put everything into itso as: to finish 
it in the shortest possible time, so 
that the world may be restored. To 
our mind, the whole plan of the war 


| department has been flavored with a 
| desire to hold off until the Allies fin- 


ish the war for us.’ 

« “You ‘see, the editor was dealing 
with what he supposed to be the-in- 
| tention of the war department at that 
time, that we were holding off so far 
\as actual military operations were con- 
| cerned, and letting the Allies do the 
fighting. 

“What he says we should have done 
and I ask your particular attention 
to it, is this: 

“*“We should have strained every 
nerve to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men t~ France this year,’ 

“That is, the year 1917, I tell no 
| Secret, but it is perfectly wel known 
to everybody in this group, that we 
have far exceeded what in August, 
1917, was regarded’as a program so 
ideal that the editor of this magazine 
refers to it as a thing which we ought 
to have strained every nerve in a vain 
but hopeless effort to accomplish.” 

In response to a question by Chair- 
man Chamberlain, the secretary said 
the United States did not have more 
than the minimum number of men in 
France in August, 1917. He contin- 
ved: 


“And then the editor goes:on: 

“‘And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 500,000 men to send over, or 
any part of 500,000 men which we 
could ship.’ 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917 we have 
many more men than that in France, 
and instead of having half a million 
men whom we could ship to Fraace 
if we eculd find any way to do it in 
1918, we will have more than one-half 
million men in France early in 1918, 
and we will have available, if the 
transportation facilities are available 
to us, and the prospect is not un- 
promising, one and one-half million 
who in 1918 can be shipped to 
France.” 

Senator Weeks asked whether the 
secretary knew who wrote the edi- 
torial, and Mr. Baker said he thought 
it was attributed ‘to Mr. Wiggins, the 
editor in chief, 


It was at this point that Senator 
Chamberlain complained because the 
secretary of war had not let the pub- 
lic into his confidence, and the pas- 
sage is illuminating and important. 


“Why,” asked Senator Chamberlain, 
“have you not» felt it proper to let 
the public inte your confidence with 
reference to these things that you are 
telling now?” 

“Senator, I confess that I have hes- 
itated and I still hesitate,” replied the 
secretary. ‘I have here a statement 
from Field Marshal von Hindenburg 


: jin which he is quoted as saying in a 
declaring thdt we had} 


German newspaper in contemptuous 
fashion of us that we have advertised 


|; Our preparation for this war in an un- 
} worthy manner.” 


“Do you think for a moment, Sec- 
retary Baker,” said ‘the chairman, 
“that there has been any. time within 
the last year that the German secret 
service has not been fully advised as 
to everything we have done?” 

“Yes, senator, I know. If I may rely 


upon. the confidential information 
which ,we get from _ confidential 
sources, the German government is 


| still mystified as to the number of 
shsation to do justice to Secretary | 


men we have in France or have had 
there at any time.” 

But the creation, organization and 
equipment of an army of one and a 
half million men in ten months was 
the least amazing part of the secre- 


d an army of its size been raised,yand scientific problems that Mr. Ba- 


tary’s story. The economic, operative 


the 


CRITICS 


trained and prepared for 
United 
But we cannot refrain from 


ae 


SENTINEL: —— 


ee and his assistants have wrestled 
| with and mastered behind the scenes 
/ makes one’s head dizzy merely to read 
of them as the statement fell from his 
lips. Not only his critics, but the 
American fiublic, is made to realize 
the wonders worked by our war de- 
partment that had “almost ceased 
functioning’? and to wonder how it 
could have been done under cover 
and without being observed. 
Sufficient to say that Secretary 
Baker stands fully vindicated: from 
the charges of his critics and that 
President Wilson was well within 
bounds when he said in his character- 
istically measured statement that he 
regarded Secretary Baker as one of 
the ablest public officials;he had ever 
known, and that the country soon 
would learn whether he or his critics 
understood the business in hand. 


THEY WANT THECOLONEL 


Col, George Harvey thinks the coun- 
try does not appreciate President 
Wilson’s attitude toward Col. Roose- 
velt. The president has no attitude 
toward Col. Roosevelt. He isn’t 
“study’n” him. The country, however, 
well knows Col. Roosevelt's attitude 
toward the president and despises its 
pestiferous character. 

Than Col. Harvey, Henry Watter- 
son and certain other administration 
baiters who persist -in the effort to 
foist Col. Roosevelt, with all his ani- 
mus and bile, on the Wilson govern- 
ment, there have been no more’ tren- 
chant excoriators of Roosevelt in the 
past. It is not that they hate Roose- 
velt less but they hate Wilson more 
and desire to make him eat humble 
pie to their, wounded vanity. 

Absolute co-operation, unity of pur- 
pose, harmony and singularity of pol- 
icy and control is essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war, 
Everyone must know that with 
Roosevelt filling a place in the cabi- 
net there would be no more peace or 
discipline, and that insubordination 
to the plans of the president would 
be his role from the outset. 

The Army and Nayy Journal is pre- 
sumably a competent critic on this 
point. If anything it should lean to 
the belligerent Roosevelt by predi- 
leetion as against the pacific Wilson. 
“Of course,’ the Army and Navy 
Journal says, in a leading article, 


velt, from his record as an executive | 
in Washington, realize that no more 
unsuitable selection could be made 
for almost any place in the govern- 
ment at such a time as this than Col. 
Roosevelt, who is the last man on 
earth to be obedient or to recognize 
such a inecessity as discipline when 
applied to himself.” 

Commenting on the Army and Navy 


| Journal's judgment, the sapient Nash-~ 


ville Banner says: 

“Such is the view of every afmy 
man in the service. No greater, blun- 
der was ever within the possibilities 
or the administration than that look- 
ing to Col. Roosevelt’s.appointment to 
a military command in France. Presi- 
dent Wilson was not for one moment 
stampeded by Mr, Roosevelt’s insist- 
ence, and did exactly what every war 
interest made necessary when he 
firmly but courteously declined to 
make the nomination.” 


g& BAKER’S OFFENSE \ 


“One of Secretary Baker's worst of- 
fenses was his coolness under the fire 
of cross-examination before the sen- j 
ate committee,’ says the Springfield 
Republican. “He was so calm as to 
bring upon him the accusation of be- 
ing ‘much too complacent.’ If he had 
only shown signs of nervousness, 
grown flustered, red in the face and 
exclaimed occasionally, ‘Bless me! 
what a dreadful state of things,’ he 
would have made an admirable wit- 
ness. But, actually, the secretary had 
a way of blowing smoke rings and 
sometimes saying, ‘Quite the con- 
trary,’ that infuriated his inquisitors. 
Hi: culminating crime on the stand 
was in yielding to the sudden tempta- 
tion to exercise his wit in answering 
stupid or silly questions. Thus when 
our own Senator Weeks asked the 
innocent question if the secretary did 
not think that someone -else could 
have done better than Gen. Crozier as 
chief of ordnance, Mr. Baker unwisely 
answered: ‘I do not know; there are 
so many people in the world.’ If the 
secretary had only answered that he 
was sure there was one such person 
and that he had his eye on him, all 
might have been well.’ 


“those who really know Col.: Roose- | 


Two Notable Addresses 


As one of the most eloquent and most 
impressive expositions of America’s war 
aims, The Dispatch believes its readers 
will. welcome the publication this morn- 
ing of the fullest report of the remark- 
able addresses delivered before the New 
York Southern Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary Daniels of the Department of 
the Navy. Wire trouble due to weather 
conditions made it impracticable to pub- 
lish more than a telegraphic summary 
at the time. 

It can well be believed that these ut- 
terances repeatedly brought the assem- 
blage ito its feet. It is impossible to read 
them without being stirred to the depths. 
But aside from their eloquence and ap- 
peal to the patriotic emotion they are 
the essence of hard-headed fact and com- 
mon sense. They react on both heart 
and head. As a statement of American 
attitude they are convincing, compre- 
hensive and conclusive. They voice the 
view of-the Nation. 

Mr Baker was no more happy in sum- 
marizing American sentiment than in 
drawing his conclusions. This sacrifice 
in a common cause which all are freely 
making has, as he says, united the Amer- 
ican people as never before, “from 1917 
will date the history of a really homo- 
geneous Nation,” ‘hese men who have 
gone out from among us, culled from all 
the racial stocks in the melting pot, will 
come back Americans, ‘Those left at 
home who have given their loved ones to 
their country, who have given freely and 
unselfishly to the common cause, whether 
in Liberty bonds, war stamps, Red Cross, 
Y M C A, Knights of Columbus, Y M 
H A or recreation and tobacco funds, 
or any form of service or sacrifice, have 
been touched to the quick by the spirit 
of national brotherhood and united by 
interwoven ties that can never be sun- 
dered. More than that for us and for 
the work democracy has become a creed 
rather than a political dogma. What, 
asks Mr Baker, if we are fighting some 
one else’s war? Is it is not nobler jo 
save another’s life than your own? But 
it-is also our, battle, peculiarly our bat- 
tle, because it is being fought for the 
principle of popular government, for 
which above all others America stands, 
Once again the American people are con- ' 
fronted with the fact’ that humanity can- 
not exist half slave and half free. 

And while we are fighting for democ- 
racy we are, Mr Baker points out, giv- 
ing the world the finest demonstration of 
democracy. Perhaps there is nothing 
finer in his address than his declaration 
that ‘when men of my time of life meet 
a man in khaki on the street, there is 
an. irrepressible desire to say, ‘my son.’ 
They are our sons, we are their fath- 
er’s, all of them, every one of them, 
Rich or poor, side by side, they are the 
same. Having paid the supreme sacrifice 
it does not matter what he wag over 
here; he is just American over there,’’ 

Mr Daniels aptly epitomized his ad- 
dress in the slogan, ‘Freedom, for all, for- 
ever.’ That is what America is fight+ 
ing for, not for conquest, for no selfish 
aim, but that all the world may share 
with us and we with them a democracy 
made safe and secure for all time to come. 
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| __ WHY NOT FIX THE BLAME FOR THIS> | 


i Ses eS 
=| } MR. BAKER'S DEFENSE, 
Secretary Baker needed no derense 
to the American people. His facts, 
4s set forth in his address, are facta 
of the first importance to the na- 
tion, which is debtor.to him. for his! 
statement. With no credit to those | 
who have stirred up the criticism of! 
the War Department, the turore that, | 
in’ comparison with the weight of} 
facts of efficiency, is but a tempest 
in 2 teapot, has had the. effect of 
Solidifying the intelligent American 
public about the administration with 
full and grim purpose to continue 
this unbroken front of Sentiment and 
,2etion until the elose of the war, 

bas The addréss of the Secretary of 

NE War has had the effect of clinching 
ADMINISTRATION'S Ra eR oe , Ey | | the nails of his Senate conimittes | 
e TAS Re Saat IG Paap : defense and making the position of 
: the War Department impregnable, 
This is not because there have been 
ho flaws, nor because there have been 
no mistakes, and not because there 
have been no failures of co0-ordina~ 
tion. There have been all these, and 
perhaps much more, But the totar’ 
work of the department has been 
: phenomenal, and the results beyone 
the imagination of the most sanguine | 
4 Americans, even among its critics, at} 
the time the country ¢ntered the, 
| (War. 
Now let all criticism and cavilling 
Stop! Let ancient history be bhuriea! 
Let all Americans of every type, class 
|| 4nd condition realize that if the was 
keeps up it will be bitter business. 
The nation hag never entere@ upon, 
the world has never known, such a 
war, Det all unite, let aly cO-operaxe, 
let all show their true Americanism 
| and forget overzeal of critics and the} 
mistakes of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
hot-headed intervention of well-mean- 
ing Mr, Roosevelt, 


ae 


| Newton D. Baker, Of Ohio, Secretary Of | 
War, Mrs. Baker and Their Little Children | 
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Men of 32 National Camps Are 
Ready to Go Abroad at 


Need, He Says. 


500,000 U. S. Troops Over- 
seas by April; 1,000,000 
More by Next Winter. 


WASHINGTON, Jan.28.—Amer- 
ca will have an arty of haff a mil- 
lion men in France early this year, 
with a million more trained and 
equipped ready to follow as quickly 
ag ~hincienn he provided to carry 
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Newton D. Baker, Of Ohio, Secretary Of 
War, Mrs. Baker and Their Little Children 
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ising; Answers Gen. 
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Men of 32 National Camps Are 
Ready to Go Abroad at 
Need, He Says. 
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500,000 U. S. Troops Over- 
seas by April; 1,000,000 
More by Next Winter. 


WASHINGTON, Jau.28.—-Amer- 
ca will have an arny of hatf a mil- 
lion men in France early this year, 
with a-million more trained and 
equipped ready to follow as quickly 
as ships can be provided to carry 


them—and the outlook for ships is 
not unpromising. : 

Secretary Baker gave this infor- 
mation-to the world today in a state- 
ment before the senate military com- 
mittee, baring much that until now 
bas been carefully guarded with the 
army’s military secrets, in answer- 
ing charges that the government has 
broken down preparing for war. 

From early morning until fate 
afternoon the secretary addressed 
the committee and a crowd includ- 
ing many members of both houses 
of congress, gathered in a big 
hearing room of the senate office 
building. He spoke extemporane- 
ously, beginning with details of the 
i} mammoth task of building an army 
of a million and a half, answering 
such complaints of inefficiency a5 
were cited by Senator Chamberlain 
|in his recent speech and declaring 
, that such instances were isolated 
and not general. Some questions 
| were asked and Mr. Baker from 
|time to time had assistants £0 to 
ithe telephone for reports on specific 
questions. 

Dramatic Statement. 

Then, toward the close of the 
day, the secretary delivered a dra- 
matic general statement of the 
American war plan, telling of the 
coming of the allied missions, of the 
day and night conferences with 
men from the scene of battle in 
which the plans now being executed 
were adopted, and of success beyor” 
ost sanguine expectaze 


a LLL OL, 


sountry’s command. 
A Profound Impression. | ‘ 
When Mr. Baker closed it was ap 
parent be had created a profound 
impression. Chairman Chamberlain 
said so before he left the stand. 
There was no attempt at cross-ex- 


| amination. The chairman proposed 


that the secretary be given a rest 
and it virtually was agreed to re- 
call him for further examination 
later after the committee has com- 
pleted its hearings of officers of the 
| medical corps, aviation section and 
other branches of the service. 

While many things disctosed im- 
pressed, the committee was frankly 
amazed when told that the men of 
thirty-two national guard and néa- 
tional army divisional camps are 
ready to go today at need. When 
members wanted to know why such 
things had not been given publicity 
before, Mr. Baker spoke of the re- 
luctance of military men to reveal 
their war plans and quoted German 
remarks about America’s advertise- 
ment of her preparations. 

Calls for Exposures, 

Emphasizing that he was not 
there to defend himself or anybody 
else, the secretary urged the com- 
mittee again and again to lay bare 
any shortcoming or failure of the 
department that it might be correct- 
ed. Frequently he paused to seek 
stronger language to describe the de- 
yotion of his associates in the de- 
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Baker and his organization are far above the criticism 
intended to get rid of them. 1. 

The only reply which Secretary Baker’s opponents | 
have made to his statement of extraordinary accom- 
plishment is that, nevertheless, he or his subordinates 
have made mistakes and that there is a shortage of this | 
or that equipment here or there, - . 

Of course, this is so. The country needs no Re. 
publican politician to tell it this fact. - 


Every intelligent man, woman and child in the 


ee 


4 
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IA, 1 


IELD, CALIFORN 


Baker and our army officers were bound to make some 


The greater and more novel our task, the more 


__BAKERSF 


3 These Republican critics say that some of the cloth. 
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Coase From Anger and Forsake W rath 
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| rid of such an impossibility is good criticism. 


| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 


cism is both unfair and harmful in any situation. 


it is exceedingly dangerous. 


| if ever, dangerous and is almost always helpful, 


motive is service and not hostility. 


what was meant to be destroyed. 


ment has become. 

No fair man can deny that it has degenerated into 
partisan politics—that the Republican party, which so 
botched the Spanish war, is attempting to present a 
small percentage of shortcomings in such a way as 
will make the country believe that these represent the 
rule and not the exception, and that the whole conduc! 
of the war may be judged. by these few failures. 

Yet the wonder is not that these mistakes“ 
curred, but that only these mistakes have occurred. 

President Wilson is right when he says: 

‘As a matter of fact, the War Departme”? has 


a 


erformed a task of unparalleled magnitud® and 
ES ae eae preentncss aed effi- 


ciency. 

“There have been delays and disappdint- 
ments and partial miscarriages of plan, all of 
which have been drawn into the foreground pnd ex- 
aggerated by the investigations which have een in 
progress since the Congress assembled—inyestiga- 
tions which drew indispensable officials from their 
commands and contributed a great deal to such 
delay and confusion as had inevitably arisen. But 
by comparison with what has been accomplished, 
these things, much as they were to be regretted, 
were insignificant, and no mistake has been made 
which has been repeated. 

“Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facil- 
itate the war tasks of the Government has come 
out of such criticism and investigation.’’ 

Secretary Baker, in his statement before the Sen- 
ate military committee, made this very fundamental 
assertion: 

‘“‘No army of a similar size in the history of 
the world has ever been raised, trained or equipped 
so quickly; no such provision has ever been made 
for the comfort, health and general well- being of 
an army.’’ 

It is remarkable that none of Secretary Baker’s 
critics has ever challenged the truth of that statement 
—and yet, if it is true, then the obviously destructive 
criticism which Republican politicians and Republican 
guerrillas like Roosevelt—who can not forgive Wilson 
for being President, or Pershing for being commander- 
in-chief in France—is most unfair and dangerous, be- 
cause it tends to impair the confidence of the country 
in an Administration which has proved capable of pro- 
ducing the largest army that has ever been raised and 
equipped and trained in so short a space of time with 
80 much attention to its comfort, health and well-being, 

The Georgian repeats that no responsible man, not 
éven the Republican politician seeking to make political 
capital out of the mistakes of a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, has yet ventured to deny that Secretary Baker’s 
Claim of unequaled achievement, which he does not 
credit to himself, but to the genius of the American 
people, is substantially true, 


Yet, if it is substantially true, then oo 


| 


i 


_ Republican politicians at Washington. 


on 
ticl f th : 
of 
Partisan Criticism of the | 
> 
inistration Is Becomi 
& ‘ 
Administration Is becoming _ ||: 
a 
Ths 
erous to Our Country |- 
<< 
; Q 
VERYBODY knows that there is a difference be- | Baker and his organization are far above the criticism = 
E tween constructive and destructive criticism. intended to get rid of them. me 
Whether one kind of criticism is better than The only reply which Secretary Baker’s opponents as 
itic. have made to his statement of extraordinary accom- z 
another depends upon the point of view of the cri r : rs) 
If the critic believes that the man or institution is | Plishment is that, nevertheless, he or his Seahiie sh 9 
(ee anoeea ghly bad or fundamentally impossible that no | have made mistakes and that there is a shortage of this = 
| reasonable efforts to reform, reorganize or improve are | oF that equipment here or there, < 
| worth while, then a criticism which destroys and gets Of course, this is so. The country needs no Re- f 
i publican politician to tell it this fact. We 
But if the man or the organization that is being Every intelligent man, woman and child in the x 
criticized is not so bad that they can not be helped and | nation knew, before they were told, ay stil D 
|| improved by reasonable effort, then destructive criti- comes ey our army officers were boun to make some as 
| mistakes in performing so huge a task. = 
And in the midst of a serious war, when it is lev- The greater and more novel our task, the more cD 
| eled at those responsible for the conduct of the war, | mistakes we are likely to make. | 
These Republican critics say that some of the cloth- 
On the other hand, constructive criticism is rarely, | ing furnished our soldiers has not been up to the | | = 
proper standard. Let us assume that this is wholly entice | 
° | es ee 
| It is the discussion of matters or men for the pur- | true, and that some one in the War Department is to | 
| . ; blame. CHE 
| improving them, not of getting rid of them. Its | 
pee ie : : | Nevertheless, compare that fault with this achieve- ol 
Partisan criticism usually has a destructive intent, | ment related by Secretary Baker in his testimony : <—e 
although its unintended results may be constructive, for ‘The death rate in our forces in the months —y 
it may lead to the improvement and strengthening of from mid-September to the end of December aver- = 
aged 7.5 per thousand, and is slightly less than . 
Now, that is what the criticism of the War Depart- | Would have been the death rate of the men of the == 
: "same age at home.’’ dower, | 


_ ish war lingers in the memory of the present genera- 
tion the Republican politicians and hybrid politicians 


/ appointment of generals and admirals by political pull, 
' the disgraceful prices that were paid for everything, 
' the sending of our American boys armed with old Civil 


. ing the watchdog to the very flock that the dog was 


In the Spanish war (which the Republican party 
managed) the death rate was 20.15 per thousand, or 
nearly three times as great in those glorious Republican 
days of embalmed beef, fat generals, generals in bath 
tubs in the midst of battle, round robins and courts- 
martial. } 

While the Republican mismanagement of the Span- | 


of the Roosevelt type ought to be very charitable in | 
their criticism of this Administration. | 
Indeed, they ought to praise it rather than criti- 
cize it. | 
| 

| 


Above all, Mr. Roosevelt, who gained the notoriety 
which made him President from the Spanish war, ought 
to remember the necessity of cutting the cable in Manila 
to free Dewey from the paralyzing interference of the 


He ought to remember the scandals concerning’ the 


War black powder and short-range muskets against an 
enemy armed with modern high-power rifles, 

But back of all this partisan Republican outcry 
against Secretary Baker lurks that evil influence which 
can usually be found behind the Republican woodpile 
—the war profiteers and Wall Street. 

As they can not use Baker, any more than they can 
use Daniels, it is the old, old trick of the wolf denounc- 


guarding against the wolf. 


eI conduct of the war, is amaz-| 
onfirmed in the case of Secre-| 
; y 


erlain charges, commented on 

sterday’s NEWS. 

elieve there is a more hopeful 

of public mind”’since he pic-' 
our half-million men \on the} 

ihe and the other big achieve- 
f a government not skilled in 


It is true, his explanation is not 
s fficient answer to the father an 
1 her of the national soldier. The 


a 


ics ¥ tears can do better work in the 
‘post, _ then he can do, he (Baker) will 
‘yoluntarily withdraw, since our sole 
ie to win the war, would have 
ciate the values of his statement 


os to the hearts of the people. 
' 31 , the greater things he covered 
3 so well that America is reas- 


sur red aa beyond’ anticipation. 


the grounds that to make 

j age would provide the enemy 

‘military information. Germany 

ha known these things from the be- 

ng; France, England and even 

Ttaly have known them. / ; 

hy, then, are the details withheld 

m us, who need: the inspiration | of 

achievement and progress to help ‘us 

carry on? 

Wyeth Williams, writing of the sins 
f the. censorship, says the Germans 
Ceiw the location of our troops by 

_ numerical designation and could de- 


ee It the public had known as much as 
V “Baker has told us, the recent in- 
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tone from first to last w 


: 
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| as for the united forces of American strength and 
i skill that have been poured, and now are being 
f poured, into the prosecution of the war. 
. telling the country what it itself, through its man- 
; power, its industries and material resources, 
| brains and patriotism, has accomplished in ten 
stressful months. 


' most censorious must admit that the country ‘and. 
' the Government have to their credit a Cor months’ 


Tae SS et 


sional instance of downright remissness. 


an impression on even | 


est, can- 


did, clear-headed execu ae 


aay whereof - 
the spoke, — harboring | no” resentm against any 


man, bonita ° ‘suggestions from every quarter, 
_ acknowled, ‘mistakes, welcoming constructive | 


' criticism and 4 a on, heart : and soul, to the | 
‘work of 


fpitins the war. - More than this, the 
facts he sets forth, many of { hem new to the public 
if not to his Senatorial and ence, make up a sum 
of achievement so vast and. splendid as completely» 


_ to eclipse the errors and shortcomings. 


The Secrotary. was not speaking for himse'f or | 
his department or for the: Administration so mueh | | 


He was " 
its 


Truly would it be “a tragical 
thing,” as he said, “if this tremendous effort, this. 
wholly unprecedented sacrifice were in tact to turn 
out to deserve the comment that it had ‘fallen 
down.’” No honest mind can believe, after read-— 
ing and pondering the Secretary’s statement, that 
it has ‘fallen down.” On the contrary, even the | 


record of performance without parallel in Amer-_ 
ican annals. 

By no means is it a flawless record; it has its 
delays, its missteps and miscalculations, its ineffi- 
ciencies on the part of individuals, with an occa- 
But these 
are not the characteristic things, not the things that 
will be set down in history or be remembered even 
a twelvemonth from now. The characteristic and 
truly notable thing is that an American army of 
large proportions was in France, three thousand 
miles across the sea, well before the close of 1917; 


‘that an American army of five hundred thousand. 


of more men will be there in|\the early part of 
1918; and that an American.army of one and’one- 
half million men are ready to be sent thither as 
steadily as transportation can be furnished. This? 
is rather a satisfactory answer, it strikes us, to the 
charge that military efforts of the United States | 
have. ‘‘fallen down.’”’ The fact is, of course, no ‘one 
really believed they had “fallen down.” There 
Was simply a mood of restlessness and depression 
that led to an outburst of characteristic American x 
impatience. This, supplemented by small politics 
and personal animus, was responsible for most of 
the anti-administration hue and cry. ; 
The consequent investigations have not been 
in vain, however, for besides hrousing the public 
to a keener interest in the) details of war manage- 
ment and putting all departments more than ever 
on their mettle, they have served to establish the 
reassuring fact that in spite of some mistakes 
America is going vigorously and effectively forward 
in the most tremendous task she- ever has under- 
taken, 


and sacrifice they are called upon to render their 

nation are not unavailing, and that the men en- 
Was 

trusted with their ‘Bighe t interests cy mot un- ; 


ee 


To the rank and file of the people it is | 
gratifying indeed to know that the daily service | 
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‘who: clamored about.” 


| taken his advice—and that whatever evil) 


| for the American people to guess at; he told the 


politicians got nowhere; they were overcome by 
a wave of indignation from ‘the moment they 
precipitated politics in the senate. Secretary _ 
Baker’s frank and open statement has added _ 
Whatever else was needed to subdue the suspicions | 4 
aroused by the self-seekers. d 
' It has been many a day since a more sincere ' s 
statement of a situation was made than that of ‘ 
Baker’s. He did not even attempt to defend him. 
self. He did: ‘not try to atone for the mistakes 
that have been made, nor for the delays that have 7 
been encountered. He sought to lay the blanie | N 
upon no one individual by way of making a scape- rr 
oat of him. ; 
- A better feeling prevails in the nation tenn. | 
Gr eater hope and courage are in evidence.’ Greater 
determination than ever before has taken hold of © 
the people. ~Greater faith we have never had than 
at this very moment. 
Probably the one shot that went meenoat Into f 
the heart of the opposition was Secretary Baker's 


“statement concerning _ General. Wood. The an- 
‘nouncement a few days ago that the general had 


been wounded in France, where he had been: for 
Six weeks, took the wind out of the sails of those | 
ood’s having been “buried” 


in this country. But when Baker said that the 


mobilization of the army was .due in part to the 


urging of General Wood himself, who claimed that 
it wasn’t necessary to have all preparations com- | 


piste before the mobilization—well, that shot went 


nome. It showed as nothing else could that in-| 
Stead of having shelved General Wood, instead of” 
having “puried” him, ‘the government had sought 


resulted from the hurried mobilization Was due in| 
ae at least to this very advice. 

- But it isn’t necessary to go into, details. Secre-| 
tary Baker has “informed the nation of the exact 
that we shall have half 
‘in the near future—if we 
haven't that many tiene now—and that\others are! 
| Heshas along.” But above all, he left nothing | 


‘truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth—| 
‘and routed all’ opposition, whether that opposition | | 
was due to aeltlehiery or to ignorance. 
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nve: st Bhiontas a Se ES Noe 
on, progress and efficiency in this 


o bring out facts suitable for pub-~ 
For this reason it is im- 


SE: becides unguestionably Seances: 
 Ifevery eee od is to be the plgnal 


If every investigation is opto He charac+ 
ized bee pissietire inferences put forth 


‘men, eahie in cam ess orout of it, are 
! to go on the assumption that isolated in- 
sta nces brought out justify the loosest and 
om st general languages it zealous Amezi- 
cans deeply interested i in this or that plan 
Ie -o- change the- existing war organization of 
“the government are to scan the evidence 
oaly in part, and chiefly with the desire to 
“find something that appears to confirm 
their favorite’plan, and support their crys- 
tallized opinion—then this important in- 
“strument of efficiency, progress and jus- 
tice in the war will be rendered absolutely 
ineffectives 
iv Atl these hypotheses have been realized 
in the course of the Senate committee’s 
War Department investigation and the 
“half-cocked accompaniment of abuse and 
‘criticism outside af Congress. The result 
has been that an investigation, properly 
“undertaken, capable of bearing genuine 
fruit, was threatening to unsettle public 
opinion, promote factional partisanship 
‘and deal a deadly blow at the unity of 
. ght and feeling of the American peo- 
this war. Fortunately, Secretary 


4 J . . . v * 
ame to tune legislative inquiries ins . 


‘The half-cocked tribe 


“We feel Re selves 


BAKER’S ae IEE i with te wamiss 


_ sion of errors and its assertion and de+ 
tailed evidence of enormous accomplish | 


ment and of solid judgment, came in time 


to avert what would unquestionably. have 


been almost a national disaster. 

But, most important of all peraps, 
that statement showed how investigations 
perfectly proper in themselves may be 
used to mislead the public mind, to 
frighten the mothers and wives and 
daughters ‘of the country without reason, 
to give all sorts of private and public dis- 
contents a peg on which to hang their 
grievances, to discourage the country in 
its great and vital enterprise. It gave the 
Congress and the nation a valuable lesson 
in the way in which to keep investigations 
useful and the way in which to rob them 
of their value. It also gave the “off with 
his head!” tribe a rebuke almost.as effec- 


‘tive as that which events have adminis- 


tered to those who demanded Dr. Gar- 
TIELD’s official blood twenty minutes after 
he issued the fuel order. 

The Heratp trusts that the lesson will 
not go unlearned. It believes in necessary 
investigations. ‘It welcomed the Senate 
inquiry, which was entirely justified ‘as 
long as it remained an inquiry. It is only 
when an investigation becomes a complete 
crusade for a sudden execution or a_star- 
tling change long before it has any claim 
to completeness as an investigation that 
the Hreratp objects.to the procedure. - It 
commented frankly on certain ‘errors 
brought out during the first hearings, 
With equal frankness it comments on the 
danger of discrediting so proper a method. 
should organize 
themselves into an army of “wait-a-min- 
ute” men. 
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PUBLICITY AND CRIME. 

‘The proposal to give greater publicity to crime 
will appeal to many as about the most absurd of 

suggestions. To them it will scem as. futile as 
aaaacaane kultur to the kaiser. But there are 
many varieties of publicity, and one at least will 
prove to be cleansing and healing. 

The council has asked for periodic reports 
from the police. Information should therefore be 
constantly on hand showing the official Tesponsi- 
bility for crime, or at least the official circum- 
stances connected with crime. The names of the 
judges who are habitually lenient with profes- 
sional criminals and who stupidly accept worth- 
Jess bonds should be included. ‘The names of the 
“prominent” citizens ,who are so ready to sign 
the bonds for the parasites of the underworld 
should be tasted. The: policaets a fail gi 


to be intimate: partners it all the governme 
hes gether against the imperialists. We cannot be separated i in 
” eS We stand fogether vos the cen, —Woodrow Wilson. 


—[From the St, Louis Post-Dispatch. 
check crime in their respective districts should 
be given a publicity bath. The names of the de- 
fending lawyers should not be overlooked. 

Public connivance with crime must be made 
conspicuous. Thus it may be cured. Respectable 
citizens, it may be remembered, did not hesitate 
to own property rented to the agents of prosti- 
tutes until publicity made their profits disrepu- 
table. Judges, policemen, men of property, at- 
torneys, will always be found willing to shield 
crime as long as they are not thereby held up to 
popular contempt. ‘The -right sort of publicity 
will end the nefarious alliance. The council has 
asked for it. Iv is to be hoped that courage and 
persistence to insist on delivery will not he 
wanting. : 


—. 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW. » 
Persons primed to discoyer incompetence in 
the War Department and its head at every point 
and at any cost will read General PrRSHING’s 


statement to Cuartes R. Crane of this city with-_ 


out the least enthusiasm. 

General Persuine states that things are going 
on extremely well. He declares that the War 
Department has done eyerything possible for ou= 
troops abroad. There have been a few mistakes, 
but these haye not been serious. He adds that 
his experience with the Secretary of War showed 


that he always gaye prompt decisions and that , 


the officers in consultation generally agreed he 
had decided the matter properly and on its 
merits. 


General PersHine, ought to know what he is- 


talking about. If the suspicious tears that have 
been shed over the alleged lightness of the uni- 
forms given our soldiers in France have any jus- 
tification he ought to know all about it. If the 
forces abroad are being hindered in any way by 
the alleged. incompetence at Washington he is the 
man to feel it first “He eee His testimony 
is’ pertinent and com winging 
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, Statement to accomplish, but that 
| US only a starter. _ 


i] oq The unrest in Germany -and t 
||| py Seater unrest in Austria have | 
| Pl sumed 


proportions that make it ¢ 
PI vious that the Seed of revolt is play 
‘ag ed. If that seed can be sufficien: 

cultivated it will result sooner 
J? later in the overthrow of the Hohe 
e zollern autocracy that President Ww 
son believes is coming, 

This does nut mean necessarily th 
the kaiser will be in the position 
Nicholas of Russia, but that Germa) 
will become a constitutional gover 
93 “ent responsible to the people. 

The speeches of KuehImann ai 

JO Scheidemann in the reichstag ay 

AY every recent utterance. of the Au 
| trian statesmen have indicated eo 

cern about the coming: of the Amer 

#¢ cans into the war zone. 
| 0} The war party has assured +} 
country that the Americans eann 

reach I'rance in time to take an a) 
| ‘§ preciable part in the campaign ; 
1918. They have got to eonvince t! 
| German people that this is so if the 

are to keep them in the war. 


SPOILS WAR LORDS’ PROMISES 
I The war chiefs have been able { 
discount the utterances of Presider 
F Wilson by assuring: their constituen: 
® that it will be impossible for Americ 
to send soldiers enough to Europe { 
carry out the President's prograz 
” and urging them to have no fear c 
] mere words. 
Now comes Baker and talks not c¢ 
policies but of military particular: 
What effect is it going to have on 
people who have been lulled in thei 
+ hunger by assurances that there wa 
; nothing to be feared from the ney 

foe that “early in 1918" there will hb 
_ half a million American soldierg 0: 
|| ~ the western front, with an additions 

million coming before the year j 

over? ; 
How are they going to stay aslee 
when their dream of an, early peac 
is confronted with the Baker state 
Ment of the hundreds of miles o 
railroads, acres of warehouses 
leagues of docks and all the rest o 
the physical Preparations to take car 
of a vast American army? : 


SPELLS DETERMINATION, 

Every word of it spells determina 
tion to fight with as Many men a; 
may be required for the job in hanc 
|| and for as long a period as is neces. 
|| | Sary to accomplish victory, 

There is nothing transient in the 
promise of those Preparations. Ger. 
many and Austria, sick With the pri. 
Vations of this Winter, will Know fron 
this recital of wheat 
-that ahead of them looms other win- 
ters and sulamers, stretching indef- 
initely into the future, when their 
war misery will be greater and 
Sreater. 

The strategy of discouragement is 
perfectly understood by the allies 
jtnd they intend to prosecute it, ano 
jthe Baker speech affords them 4 
Propaganda weapon ag welcome as 
the tanks to the military problem. 


ANSWER TO PRO-GERMANS, 


a 


Sa Se 1 


since our advent* int 
contains in itself ¢ 
l/the croakings of pacifists; pro-Ger- 
; Hans and politica} franctireurs who 
} have been Moaning that the-War De- 
,/artment has broken down. 
1 Asa beginning the verbatim report 
Of the War Secre S statement is 
onight in the offici 
which goes to every I 
ment, postoffice and eve: 


WEDNESDAY 


MORNING, JANUARY. 


sion. A page in 


How the Painter Peeped 


Don Valentino Molina, mak 
now will paint only sunlight, for 
summer resort and will sails 


(\ 


er of portraits for noblewomen, 
he found his divine model at a 


30, 


1918. 


Woman Killed i 
Murder Mystery; 
(ias Pipe Victi 


Unidentified Body Discov- 
ered in Front of South 
Side Lodging House— 
Recalls Recent Slaying. 


A. single dice found near the body 
of an unidentified woman, who was 
murdered in front of the Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson Memorial Lodg- 
ing-house, 2412 Prairie avenue, is the 
only clew that the police have ob- 
tained thus far. 

On this'slender strand of evidence, 
however, they have started to work, 


and early this morning two negroes |: 


were taken into custody. They were 
closely questioned by Lieutenant J. J. 
O’Connell and were Jater locked up. 

The police are working on the 
theory that the murderer was a negro 
“crap shooter.” 

The woman was struck down with a 
blow above the left eye, The weapon, 
a three-foot gas pipe, lay near the 
body. 

A description of the Yotinn follows: 

Twenty-five or 30 years old; about 

5 feet 7 inches tall; weight about 

160 pounds; brown hair and brown 

eyes; three gold teeth in upper jaw, 

two in front and one at rear; wore 

gray plaid coat, brown hat with 

: tan trimming, white waist, black 

1 skirt, white stockings and black 
| high-heeled shoes. 

A. handkerchief with the initial 
“B’—the principal clew that may 
lead to identification—57 cents and 
two inexpensive rings, one with red 
and the other with a green setting, 
were found in one pocket of the 
coat. A round gold brooch was 
pinned in the waist. 


h murder was similar to the as- 


t eS i 
Bette her death Miss Carlson, who 
also was known as Hazel Magnus, re- 
overed consciousness, but refused to 
reveal the identity of her assailant, 
although admitting she knew him. 


FOUND BY POLICEMEN. 

Last night’s mystery confronted 
olicemen Murphy and McNamara of 
lhe Cottage Grove avenue police as 
ey traveled beat. The found the 
ody partly on the sidewalk and 
artly in the snow near the curb, 
rhey summoned the ambulance and 
he body was taken to Ryan’s under- 
aking rooms at 2449 Cottage Grove 
venue, 
Lieutenant Thomas Fitzgerald as- 
igned Detective Sergeants Burns and 
ahart to the mystery. The neigh- 
brhood is one of many rooming- 
buses, and the detectives started a 
buse-to-house canvass in an effort 
‘find friends of the slain woman, 
Mom they believed to have lived 
+ the scene of the murder. 


NOT KNOWN NEAR BY. 

I iquiry at the Sarah Hackett Ste- 
pnson home disclosed that none of 
ts tenants had heard screams or 
ther Unusual noises. Nor at other | 
houses in the vicinity were the police 
Bble to find anyone who had knowl- 
Pdge of any out-of-the-ordinary cir- 
umstances. 

The absence of a handbag caused 
fié ittvestigators to consider the pos- 
Sibility that the woman had been slain 
by a robber, but the presence of the 
hange and rings in her coat pocket 
eemed to them to indicate she car- 
ied no bag. 


RICH MUNITIONS MAKER 
VANISHES FROM HOTEL 


Search is being made throughout 
the city for some trace of G. L. Blow- 
ers, part owner of the Rayfield Car- 
buretor Company, who disappeared 
two weeks ago after returning from a 
business trip to Pittsburgh. 

Blowers, who lives at the Gladstone 
Hotel, telephoned company officials as 
soon as he arrived from a trip out of 
town that he was starting for the 
office. He failed to appear. 

Nothing was thought of the oc- 
currence until the next day, when 
Mrs. Blowers inquired at the office 
and said she had not heard from her 
husband. Since then the wife has de- 
yoted all her time in the search. 

Automobile trips over the city have 
revealed no trace of her husband. 

The manufacturer’s brother arrived 
in the city last night to aid in the 
search. 

The carburetor company has been 

ngaged on poe ene contracts for 
eopie time. 
At the Cprastone Hotel last night 
Mrs. Blowers refused to discuss her 
usband’s disappearance. 
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AXES ON GATES ESTATE 
UP BEFORE A SURROGATE 


New York, Jan. 29.—[Special.]—AlI- 
‘gations that the State of New York 
ist inheritance taxes of more than 
00,000 on the estate of John W. 
tates were heard by Surrogate Fow- 
ler today. 

Comptroller) Travis stated that it 
not til last. August that he} 
1ed tI Mr. Gates had valuable | 
Tities in yaulits here and that in 
apartmen: ce dying half a floor | 
at the Pl te’, he had valuable 
apainiings, furnitare, bric-a-brac and | 
other personal property. 
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Second Air Attack 
In 24 Hours Fails 
To Reach London 


London, Jan. 30, 12:48 a. m.—An- 
other hostile air raid over eastern 
| England began at 9:30 o’clock last 
night, and up to the present hour is 
still in progress, according to an offi- 
cial communication just issued. 

None of the enemy machines has 
yet been able to penetrate the Lon- 
don defenses, although there are re- 
ports that bombs have been dropped 
in the outskirts. The communication 
Says: 

“Hostile airplanes crossed the coast 
of Essex and Kent about 9:30 p. m. 
Some machines attempted to pene- 
trate into London about an hour 
later. 

‘Up to the present none of them 
has succeeded in penetrating the 
London defenses. Some bombs are 
reported as having been dropped in 
the outskirts. 

“The raid is still in progress.’ 


FIRST RAID KILLS 47. 


The German air raid of Monday 
night, the first of the year, on Lon- 
don and adjacent territory resulted 
in the largest casualty list of any air 
raid since that of June 13 last. The | 
total casualties were forty-seven 
killed, including seventeen women 


of whom fifty-nine were women and 
seventeen were children. Forty-six 
of the fatalities occurred in London, 
where 162 persons were injured. 

One of the enemy airplanes, 
three-seated machine, was brought 
down in flames from a height of 10,000 
feet and all three of its occupants 
were burned to death. 

In the June raid ninety-seven per- 
sons were killed and 437 injured by 
bombs which fell on London and in 
Kent and Essex. 


—_ 


BRITAIN’S FODDER STOCK 


a 


29. Tt ais 
ity 


London, Jan. 
that the quant of fodder stuff in 
tain the existing stocks of 
and poultry until the pre 
son's crop is available in Sey 
The secretary of the board of 
culture announced today that yx 


are being considered for the ration- 
ing of all classes of live stock, 


and work horses 
would receive the major portion of 
the available supply. 


and sixteen children, and 169 injured, | 


INSUFFICIENT | FOR NEEDS | 


estimated } 


Great Britain is insufficient to main- 
animals | 


of } pezi nn} 


BANDITS SHOOT ONE MAN 
AND HOLD UP NINE PLACES 


Two robbers shot one man, fought 
revolver battles with two others and 
held up seven saloons and two drug 
stores last night. 

Tony Bassi was wounded when the 
pair, described by the police as a 
“dope fiend” and a young Jew wear- 
ing a fur cap, held up Bassi Brothers’ 
saloon at Laflin and Van Buren 
streets, where they escaped with $75 
from the cash register and $16 from 
six customers. 

A clerk in Robinson’s drug store at 
40 South Ashland boulevard routed 
the robbers in a revolver fight. 

Edward Meyers, a saloon-keeper at 
Paulina and Harrison streets, after 
being robbed of $16, snatched up a 
revolver and fired after the retreating 
bandits, who fired back at him. 

John Dolan, a bartender in John 
Hurst’s saloon at 2458 West Van 
Buren street, was locked in the ice- 
box before the holdup men departed 
with $65 from the cash register. 

The robbers got $40 from Joseph 
Lawlor, a saloon-keeper at Loomis 
and Harrison streets, and $60 from 
Hanley’s saloon at Laflin and ‘Har- 
rison. streets. 


THIRTEEN PERISH AT SEA 
WHEN U-BOAT SINKS SHIP 


| 
' 
London, Jan. 29.—The admiralty 
| announces that the armed escort ves- 
sel Mechanician was torpedoed and 
stranded in the English Channel Jan. 


| 20 and has become a total wreck. 
| Three officers and ten men of the 
crew were lost. 


| NEW TEMBLOR KILLS ONE 
IN GUATEMALA’S CAPITAL 


Guatemala City, Jan. 29.—Three se- 
yere shocks of earthquake were felt 
j here last night. Many of the build- 
ings damaged in the previous dis- 
turbances, which began at Christmas 
j time, razed. One 

person was } and several others 
were injured. 


| 
| 


were cc iy 


, VATICAN COMPILING BOOK 
OF WAR DIPLOMATIC PAPERS 


28.—[Delayed.]—The 
to the report here, 
a witite book, containing 
i the 


Herald advertisers are first choice 
with Herald readers. 


Missing Treasurer 
Of Loan Association 
Faces Fraud Charge 


The mysterious disappearance of 
Adolph Wolkofsky,. secretary and 
treasurer of the Illinois Loan Asso- 
ciation, 1104. South Robey street, was 
partly solved yesterday, when a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed in the 
federal court. 

The petition alleges conspiracy to 
defraud the creditors, and the amount 
involved is estimated at approximate- 
ly $100,000. 

Stockholders in the loan associa- 
tion and other persons who claim 
money is due them from Wolkofsky 
met last night at the house of Harry 
Abramovice, 1300 South Albany ave- 
nue, to plan further action. 


NATIVE OF ROUMANIA. 

According to Weiner, Wolkofsky 
came to America from Roumania 
about thirteen years ago. He worked 
as a mattress-maker until he evolved 
the plan for a co-operative loan as- 
sociation. Fellow workers bought 
stock in the concern and loans were 
made at low rates of interest. Weiner 
Says the members of the association 
came to have complete confidence in 
Wolkofsky. 

“Recently I found that a second 
mortgage and a note on which I had 
advanced money to Wolkofsky were 
of no value,” Weiner said last night. 
“T demanded that he make good and 
he turned the property over to me. 

“Now I find that several persons 
are after Wolkofsky for money they 
advanced to him on mortgages and 
notes, on which the names either are 
fictitious or forgeries. 


FIND OTHER NOTES. 

“Also there are many notes in the 
society supposed to be for loans, on 
which we cannot find the, persons 
who are supposed to have received 
the money. The amounts involyed in 


these transactions probably will be control of the war away from 


between $30,000 and $70,000. 

Wolkofsky left his home at 1330 | 
South Albany avenue last Saturday 
and has not been scen since. He is 

and is the father of seven 


married 
children. According to Attorney Iry- 


| ing G. Zazove, Conway Building, Wol- 
| kofsky tran 


isferred a large amount of 


property to his business partner, 


: Adolph Weiner, a few days ago. 


About ten days ago he left his home 
and the following day his wife re- 
ceived a letter from him saying he 
intended to jump in the river at the 
Twelfth street bridge. Later he-re- 


| turned home. 


It was said that further proceedings 
in another branch of the court will 
be instituted against him. 


BAKER S ADDRESS 
‘HOPE FOR ALLIES, 
DOOM FOR FOES 


War Cabinet Plan Beaten. 
_and Era of Bitterness 
 Ended'by Story of 
Secretary. 


ANSWER TO HUN CHIEFS 


i By CHARLES MICHELSON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 29.—>: 
TODAY'S TOPICS. 
AKER’S statement. fiattens out 


the war cabinet bill at home and 
will spread the gospel in benighted 
Deutschland as part of the big new 
prerican propaganda. 


OLONEL HOUSE helps the 

President appraise the importance 
of strikes and speeches in the enemy 
country and philosophically foregoes 
vindication in the Senate. 


HAT the State Department 

seems to think about the reich- 
stag utterances of Von Kuehlmann 
and Socialist Scheidemann. 


BAKER’S RANGE WIDE. 


The echoes of Secretary 
Baker’s speech before the mili- 
tary affairs committee continue 
to roll and re- 
Vv ernb-er ait e 
‘through the 
country, and al- 
FI ~ ready it is pur- 
sed'to exte d their ranee over 


| BOTH ALLIES 
| AND FOES TO 
| GET SPEECH 


po 
i } 


nis’ department against the 
charges of inefficiency promul- 
gated by Senator Chamberlain, 
the secretary’s presentation of 
military accomplishment has 
gone far beyond its: original 
purpose. 

It is difficult to put a limit on 
the importance this address may 
attain in the war. As a starter 
it has flattened out the project 
of establishing a war cabinet in 
the face of President Wilson’s 
opposition. 


May Die in Committee. 

It now seems probable that 
bill never will leave the com- 
mittee. Among the Republicans 
on the committee Warren cer- 
tainly is against the bill, which 
counterbalances Chamberlain’s 
vote for it.. Reed, McKellar and 
Hitchcock, who were supposed 
to be wavering when Chamber- 
lain made his . great. speech, 
seemed by their questions to in- 
dicate a thorough sympathy 
with the position and conten- 
tions of the Secretary of War. 
Without two of them in addition 
to Chamberlain joining with the 
Republicans it will be impossi- 
ble to get a favorable recom- 
mendation for the measure, 
which is, therefore, due to die 
in the committee. 


Era of Bitterness Over. 


This course will put a period 
to the era of bitterness inaugu- 
rated by Chamberlain’s speech. 
With no bill to. talk about, a 
dozen big speeches, for and 
against the administration, will 
fail to explode. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign 
was to have started on this 
measure, and the Republicans, 
from Johnson from the sun- 
kissed shores of California to 
Lodge and the bleak coasts of 
Maine, were due to make the 
Senate chamber smoke as they 
pointed out the necessity of 
passing the bill that would take 


| President Wilson. 


Springboard Taken Away. 


Introduced by Chamberlain, a 
Democrat, and the chairman of 
the military affairs committee, 
it furnished an ideal springboard 
from which Republicans could 
dive into the fray. And now the 
springboard has been taken 
away, because Secretary Baker 
knew what to say and how to 
say it. 

That’s a good deal for one 


ool unruffled, confident attitu 
Seeretary—evyidence aaa 
he has. performed his duties well— 
‘ made a most profound impression evén 
{ nose Who were most bitter in their 
of the Secretary. 
Baker calmly told the committee 
war department had accom- 
ied, never uttering a word of condem- 
on 1 of the men who charged him with 
and proving that they did 
ow what they were talking about 
en they made the charges. Even Sena- 
hamberlain admitted that the nation 
orked wonders in the mobilizing and 


e information that we now have ready 
aillion men who can be sent to France 


ttle front in the early part of this year 
j|also was a revelation to the country a 
ara. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framing up charges against the Secretary 
War, that official was’ sitting in con- 
rence with members of commissions from 
 variotis countries at war and quietly 
rning their needs, then applying the 
ce 80) received to the upbuilding of 


| porting the administration. With no word 
| of complaint, he went about his duttes, 
nging results that he now shows to 


most unbelievable. 
hen ordered by the Senate to make 
nown the war secrets of the country, 
| merely to satiate the desires of a few poll- 
| ‘tichans who hoped to find something wrong 
which the Wilson administration might. 
discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend aid to the cause of the Kaiser, 
retary Baker, in manly, fearless man- 
Ys) lays bare the plans that have been 
‘ected and those in course of perfec- 
on, and the world is astounded at what 
*|has been accomplished with no display, 
no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
| world that he has the nation’s interests 
Mi ippermost in his mind; that he courts 
eriticism, if such criticism is constructive; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
_| what it may if he knows he is accomplish- 
jing something looking to ultimate victory 
for our arms, 
| The Tennessean and American has said 
before that Secretary Baker, and all’ oth- 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
| war, have been doing all that could be 
done, and that there should be no criti- 
eism of the work or of the men. It is no 
| surprise that the war secretary has in 
so dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
|| his accusers appear small in the eyes of 
the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
| the best friends of the administration that 
iso much could have been accomplished 
and that errors could have been so few and 
‘}of so little seriousness. 
| Secretary of War Baker has proven him- 
self a giant in organization, a statesman 
of the highest type, and a man loyal to 
his country and earnest ‘in his desire to 
do that which is best for America and 
for the world, 

It only remains for the authorities to 
have Col. Roosevelt and his political fol- 
lowers forcibly removed from the national 
capital, and if need be, placed in duress. 
| While we are seeking out for punish- 
j}ment enemies of thé country, let us be- 
|gin with that clique posing as patriots, 
but who carry concealed the deadly bombs 
which they would use against our own 
sons to bring about the elevation of the 
man who believes he is the only one in 
| the country who is capable of intelligently 
‘administering the affairs of the nation—one 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Clear the capital city of this erenianiel 
( though violence be necessary to bring 
out the result. — 
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MR. BAKER’S SECOND APPEARANCE. 
There is a marked’ difference in Secretary Baker 
‘on his present appearance before the senate com- 
mittee and on his earlier appearance before the same 
body. He was almost flippant then; he fenced with 
his interrogators and persisted in trying to put them 
jin the wrong, seeming to resent their assumption 
to question him at all. Now he is ib earnest. He 
explains at length where he evaded before, He does 
not hold back information, but at least makes a 
show of desire to tell facts. He manifests eagerness 
to haye congress and the public know what he has 
done, what his difficulties have been in doing it and | 
what obstacles DODAAEE, ahead still to be over ‘come. 
This change is the most noticeable fact in the ad- 
dréss of Monday and decidedly the most welcome. 
It is evidence of a new spirit in the secretary, which 
by inference may be ascribed as well to the admin- 
istration of which he is a part. It : inplies @ recog: 
nition that the stupendous task of winning the strug- 
gle will tax the full powers of the whole nation, that 
it cannot be accomplished by keeping this an “exclu- 
sive’ war and that both the -burden of fighting 
through to success and the glory of victory at the 
end will be for the whole American people and can- 
not be monopolized by a few leaders. h 
Mr. Baker pleads that this is the greatest war in 
history and that unprecedented effort is necessary to 
win it. That is true; but it is equally true that if 
the end to be attained is unprecedented the means 
for attaining the end are also unprecedented. If 
never before in history was a nation required to cre- 
ate an army of the size needed in ‘the United States 
and under conditions as arduous as those of the pres- 
ent, never before in history was there such a nation 
as that in the United States to accomplish the pur- 
pose at once, so individually able, intelligent and 
willing, so numerous and so wealthy. Never before 
have a people’s military leaders had at their disposal 
such a potentially powerful military implement as 
this people of ours. The means are commensurate 
with the end, however difficult the end may be. It 
ls a matter of ability to adapt the means to the end, 
and that is the duty of the men who are eur leaders, 
Mr. Baker prominently among them. 


Es ‘Gliy: solicitor and aid to Tom a) 
Johngon and as mayor of Cleveland, 
‘Ohio, and Johnson’s suecessor in the 
battles to make Cleveland a “City on 
2 Hill,” Baker fought bitter and pow- 
erful opponents ‘and interests for 
| many years—and won his fight. 

Baker has a fighting jaw, something) 
jlike that of the president and ie has} 
an uncanny habit of being on He) 

{ 


right side of a fight. 

This little man with the strong jaw 
Jand the whimsical eyes is a “human 
| little cuss,” but he never has been al 

“glap-'em-on-the-back” politician and! 

it isn’t likely he ever will be. | 

Once a Cleveland reporter said tol 

him: “Why don’t you thaw out? A 
lot of people don’t know how human 
you are because you don’t warm up 
ite them. Why don’t you cuss once in 
a while?” 

Baker's working kpvowledg<« of the 
| { English language is so complate that 
| [he doesn’t need cuss words. 

| | Long political campaigning has 

Zz sharpened his natural ability at the 
P lart of repartee. Roosevelt, who's out; 
tc get him now, knows  semething| 
Jabout his ability in that line, as the 
résult of the many letters exchanged 
by Baker and T. R., when the latter 
wanted to lead a division in \France. 

Baker was graduated trot Johns 
Hopkins and Washington-Le, after 
which he practiced law a while in 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Previously he 
had been secretary to fornier Post- 
lmaster General Wilson. ; 

He went to Cleveland in i897 and 
hooked up with Tom Johnson, ‘who 
\said of him: “Baker-is x liffte mental 
giant.” He was elected civ,” ‘ solicitor 
three times and fought on Jolinson’s} 
side through the three-cent rye! car 
\fare fight. 

He looked like a boy in court, but 
jhe handled the months’ litigation in 


—————— 
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Are the leaders competent? Here is the crux of 
the question, the point on which the present inves- 
tigation turns. It is the point on which the Ameri- 
can people desire information. After the secretary 


of war has completed his testimony and it has under-’ 


gone the searching process of cross-examination, and 
after all the supplementary testimony has been 
spread on the record, wwe can, decide better than now 
whether the leaders are fitted to adapt the unparal- 
leled forces at their command to the unprecedented 
purpose we all have in view. Meanwhile Mr. Baker 
hks made an impression, perhaps not the “profound 
impression’ Senator Chamberlain says he has made, 
but certainly a better impression than on his earlier 
appearance. His new disposition to welcome instead 
of repelling co-operation is a distinct stimulus for 
intensified energy among the great people whose 
destinies are at stake and who fervently desire to 
put forth their utmost power and ask only that their 


power shall be wisely guided in its assembling and 


application. 


| this case so well that’ the legal lights} 
arrayed against him—some of the: 
{best in the country—first sat up to 
‘take notice, then went down in de>) 
feat. | 
He was elected mayor of Cleveland,! 
first in 1911 by the biggest majority 
eee given a mayoralty winner. 
| As mayor he fought for and won 4) 
municipal light plant that sells cur-! 
}rent at a maximum of three cents a 
killowat’ and forced “down the private 
‘lighting and power company rates. 
| tye won the famous lake front 
tease—a battle with the powerful rail- 
; Toad interests that involved thirty 
| million dollars’ worth of property. And|) 
‘then he turned around and got the 
railroads he had beaten to agree to 
ibuild a magnificent union depot, 4 
| project which the war has held up. 
His friends are not troubled Dot 
his fight with “this Chamberlain per- 
son,” over the war ce ae! 
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“0 atenient 
nas peek accomplished 86 vie 
‘And, accepting as accurate his statement 
of fheis, the showing is geod, colisidering 
the conditions at the time war Was deciared, 
and also considering the maéhifery of the 
Wat department and the character of team 
work between the éxécutive and legislative 
departments which has prevailed during the 
past ten months. 

The Post has insisted all along that the 
people themselves Were responsible primari- 
ly for whatever was lacking in our army 
and navy. 

Congress has not dared to appropriate 
money for the army and navy, because mem- 
bers feared defeat at the polls. No presi- 
dent had dared to recommend such appro- 
priations up to the beginning of the Huro- 
pean war. ‘ 

That being true, the country found itsélf 
with an obsolete machine of small dimen- 
sions and even smaller experiénce, with not 
an officer in it who had actually commanded 
a real army, not a bureau chief whose ex- 
petience had qualified him for service of 
the highest type in Such ah emergency as 
the war brought us, no artillery 6r guns, 
not even facilities for clothing a consider- 
able force. 

Admitting that there is no réason for any 
Well informed citizen to régard Mr. Baker 
as the very strongest War minister it was 


possible for Mr. Wilson to find, the very}. 


fact that Mr. Baker had little foundation to 
begin with, and that the nati6n was pacifist 
in a most positive sense at thé beginning, 
as it had been for many years, substantially 
vindicates the administration of uieets 
‘réspousibility for mistakes. a 
_ Setious mistakes would have haypehe 


‘under the circumstances, no matter who had 


been president of who had been in charge 
of the war department. 

The main thing is, are the executive and 
legislative branches of the government go: 
ing to work in harmony and hasten the war 
preparations, correct blunders as they are 


‘discovered, and discover blunders with rea- 


sonable alacrity? 

The president's. préfogatives as executive 
head of the government are not to be nulli- 
fied, but the senate’s executive function is 
also to be considered, and the congress as 
the representative of the people has its 
prerogatives which can not be destroyed or 
impaired py executive mandate. 

There needs to be a general Speeding up, 
not only in Washington, but in the country. 
Our shortcomings are confinéd to no par- 
ticular person or interest. Our transporta- 
tion, our shipbuilding, our fuel production, 
our food production, our munitions industry, 
our steel activities, our clothing industries, 
everything, in fact, are below maximum éffi- 
ciency and production: 

The war department has doné much, so 
haye other departments, so have the indus- 
tries, so has the ar aee Benet but bate 
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le ceeds statement that our war preparations have utterly 


‘<proken down,’? is now fain to admit that Mr. ee 
statement is ‘‘reassuring,’? ete. 

As Mr. Baker dealt in facts of record, the Astediiod 
arises: Why did not Mr. Chamberlain ascertain those 
facts before alarming the American’ ‘public and possibly 
exhilarating the German press with his ill timed exagger, 
ation of molehills of mistakes into mountains of failure?| 

Mr. Baker with his unfailing coolness and courtesy, 
neatly hit off Mr. Chamberlain when he said that the 
effect of his exaggerations about the war work of the} 
department was to make ‘the country feel that the) 
shortcomings to which he referred were characteristic 
rather than exceptional.’ ” 

“Exactly. In fact the figure now cut by Mr. Chamber- 
lain is rather like that of the wild-eyed Iowa parson, 
who saw three American soldiers in France under the 
influence of liquor and straightway proclaimed’ that 
Pershing’s army was drunk. 

We are not denying that honest constructive criticism 
of the war work of the administration is wholesome an‘l 
legitimate, and Mr, Baker cheerfully agrees to that and| 
admits that, the administration not being superhuman, | 
mistakes haye been made. t 

But when George W. Chamberlain is forced to admit | 
that Secretary Baker’s summary of work done is ‘‘reas- | 
suring,’’ ‘‘encouraging,’’ and so forth, the country may 
safely go further and feel that it is on the whole very 
satisfactory. 


Mr. Baker brought out some yates important and ———— 


encouraging points, ‘ 

The troops were sent to France under some shortage 
of equipment for the simple reason that it was agreed 
with the British and French military authorities that it 
would be better to save that much strain on transporta- 
tion, for the shortage could at once be made good on the 
other side. 

_ As for the Lewis gun controversy, it is shown that 
Gens Pershing himself did not desire Lewis guns for use 
on land, and in faet ‘thd, Lewis guns with which the 
marines were equipped have already been ‘‘retired from 
service?’ and replaced with other makes. 

As for the rifles, the decisions of the department in 
that particular were in point of fact wetermined by the} 
opinion of such men as Gens. Scott, Kuhn and Pershing— | 
all men of the best obtainable expert authority. | 

As to the assembling of troops before there was com- |) 
plete military equipment for them, that was done under} 
the insistent suggestion of no less a personage than Col. 
Roosevelt’s particular friend, Gen. Leonard Wood. 

So it goos., Secretary Baker was able to show that 
every large step taken by the department, so far from|, 
being the result of amateur self-efficiency, was taken 
by and with the advice of the military experts, some~ 
times including the French and British military command- 
ers. ‘ 

An amusing feature of the secretary’s summary is 
the rather sarcastic showing that the ideal of accomplish- 
ment in the matter of getting troops to France set by a 
magazine of which the great Theodore is a contributing 
editor has already been far exceeded by the department, 
and in the course of a few months will be still more}: 
exceeded. 

And as if to put the capstone on the whole impressive 
and heartening address, a prominent British army officer 
just arrived in New York from the front and who 
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“happened to be an old chum of Col. Roosevelt’s, flatly 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
PRIVATE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
MEMORANDUM 
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[DISTINCTLY PRO-BAKER. 
| Chicago, Jan. 29.—{Editor of The, Tribe ; 
| une. -J—When a lot of partisan, self-ap- } 
| pointed critics, unhandicapped by knowl- — 
ledge or responsibility, label their ham- | 
| mers “constructive criticism ” and kid n | 
| themselves they willy with the aid of © 
| Teddy, soon have the sun rising in the — 

fivest and then a real man, hardly vis- d 
ible to the partisan eye, towering, as he 
| does, so far above them, doing a man's 

| work, comes along and his (secretary of 
} War) testimony shows that his depart 
|ment has done more for America in 
ia months than the criticism (con« 
structive) brigade have in seven cen~ 
turies. O, Boy! Ain’t it a gr-grand and 
glorious feeling? J. l. W, 
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rot the|Mhave not done enough, and the general in- happened to be an old chum of Col. Roosevelt’s, flatly 
declares that ‘‘the American ey in France is the best 


gree to|feficiency is yet apparent. And more must 

spot, albe done and it must be done faster and army in the world, bar none.’ 

Lup. 4 astet—in Washington and throughout the This Col. Dugmore went on to say: 

1 about pony. ‘*T spent two weeks at the American camps and I was 


That campaign fo! fe-élection now pro- amazed at the excellent soldiery I saw there. Besides 
ceeding on Capitol Hill is the most disas: beinz fine soldiers they are fine men. I never saw a better 
ous thing that has yet happened for the moral tone among any lot of men in my life. The American 


use, ‘and apparently a disaster for which soldiers were a happy contented set of men.- ‘They were 
i reme well clothed and well supplied in every particular. The 


one complaint that I heard was that they did not get 
e ough Am American _newspapers and that they did: not come | 


er — rm 


ie So altogether, Monday, the day of Secretary Baker’s 
| appearance before congress, was a good day for the 
administration of the war department and therefore a 
good day for the patriotic American people who, approv- 
ing honest and reasonable criticism and insisting that) 
their money shall be well spent and their armies well 
provided for, have no use for blatant faultfinding and 
political muckraking of their heavily tasked nationa 


government at this crisis. 
casi 


his pi session, can not the presi- 
dent bring togethe? the discordant elements 
rnd let wholé-hearted co-ordination take the 
[lace of wrangling? 
' Nothing elsé will so hearten thé cotittry 
pd eHEOUTAES oa, Britain and Franéé. 
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Goin ‘edesiead ead ‘Democrat—Motive of ree oct 
by Hide-Bound’ Republican Protectionists — A 
Humanitarian with a Wide View 
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tos in Washington? It is alleged that he is a woful incompetent, a pacifist 
an economic theorist, dangerously devoted to the single tax and other 


and that he is conspicuously unfit for his position. On the other hand, the 


E demioetatic peace, ‘This, with 


) kn es in their hands. 


‘vy mind, ‘chiefly with the defenders 
‘Secretary of War, although, as 
3 shown in ‘these articles, he has) 
ed- gravely. But he is a good} 
t; he has not been unfaithful to 
LU. Johnson. He is, like Brand 


his school, firm in his belief that j, 
office is a public trust for the plain 


an. ‘in the right place. One has 


Rated as Mr. Burleson’s or one 
ary. as that of Mr. Ballinger 
a domineering, stop-ab-) 
ffice autocrat in his position 
taken us far along the road 


J ime. The Public is correct when 
ns him a tribune of the people and 
ight bower of the President. He is 
oa placed to fight Mr. Wilson's) 


eally be a people’s peace, and not 
of secret diplomacy and open im- 
sm. He-is far from being a woful 
etent. As to his pacifism, if he 
eally believed in it, he hag long 
forgotten about it, and the theory 
he has been deliberately surround- 
himself by pacifists—in order, of 


cau se, to weaken the efficiency of the 
q r 


epartment, and thus bring disgrace 
m himself as an administrator—is too 
to be worthy of notice. Similarly 
ant are all references: to hiS eco- 
mie views. It is true, however, that 
as carried into his office his social 
3 m beliefs, and that he is not willing 
o subordinate to the exigency of the 
ur standards of labor and of living 
yh have been dearly won by years of 
ard. and thankless reform drudgery, All 
or to him for that. 

But, it will be asked, does this make 
good executive and the right 
oman in the right place? Emphatically, | 
oes not. Any man whose instincts 
right, who is fired with a determina- 
‘tion to preserve democracy eat home 

waging war on autocracy abroad, 
be out of place as Secretary of 


2 Mr. Baker will, therefore, be, 
e finally not. by his d democratic prin-) 
les and his Yeadiness to live up to} 
1em, but by his ability to do the job | 
ned to him as effectively as it is 
e for anyone else to ee 


lis connection it will, of course, he 

. asked whether given our al 
nT y system and our hopeless 

any human 


locratic teachings of his precep- 


ck and Frederic C. Howe and oth-|, 


‘He is in many respects, because |) 
emocratic views, essentially the |. 


agely” held that Newton D. Baker is singularly the right man in the right 


its slant toward Free ieee. has deosly 


hide-bound Republican Protectionists, who, to the country at large, are 
ehind the President, but in reality are standing behind him with extremely 
Where does the truth lie? 


“the problem pefore him and “reorganize 
the whole business in war time. That, 
will be considered later. First, let us) 
inquire something about the cata eere, 
ity of Mr. Baker and what he stands for 
before proceeding to a discussion of brs | 


errors as Secretary of War and the mag- | Soe ua Hares hs YF 
\ public speaking as 


nitude of the task before him, | 

To.one accustomed to the frock-coat-'! 
ed and high-hatted statesmanship of 
‘ngland and Europe, and the awe-in-. 
spring circumstances under which Cabin- 
et officers work in Europe, it must be 
something of a shock to enter Secre-— 
tary Baker’s office and engage in con- 
versation with the physically little man 
who sits at the big desk. He is thorough- 
‘ly American in his informality, and when 
it comes to smoking, he will be the last 
man to come out in favor of smokeless 
days aS a war savings measure. He is 
forever at his pipe, and if he is inter- 
ested in what is being said to him, it is 
not long before he is tipping back in 
his chair and elevating his feet higher 
than they ever go in Huropean offices. 
Or he will sit on the table behind his 
desk and swing his feet like a school- 
boy in reeess. 


‘of the responsibility which is his. 


py aH} his rigid punishment of all of- 
fending officers, his really generous spirit 
in dealing with the individual human 
problems that come before him, there will 
be a wide change of feeling in regard to 
him, despite the undeniable mistakes that 
he has made, for Americans like men 
whose hearts are in the right place and 
are responsive to individual need and suf- } 
fering, Bad as conditions-are fi” the} 


‘camps, they would indubitably have been 


worse had there not been this fine hu- 
manitarian in charge of the War De. 
partment. 


Few people realize how admirable ‘and 
forceful a public speaker Mr. Baker is. 
It has long been known that the verdict 
of unbiassed men in Cleveland runs to 
the effect that he is a remarkable cam-' 
paigner, as well as a most able admin- 
istrator. Only the other day he made 
@ speech before the Southern Society in 
this city which completely carried away 
a group of some fifteen prominent news- 
paper men, chiefly from out of town, who 


to be usually quite beyond any thrills. 


|But Secretary Baker moved those men 


profoundly; they came away from that 
dinncr-sayng jf was the greatest speech 
they had ever heard, and by far the ab- 
|lest in its bearing on the war and its 
presentation of the democratic ideal for 
which President Wilson is avowedly fight- 
ing. 

Most of these fifteen auditors are prob- 
ably entirely opposed to the Secretary’s 
economic reform yiews. But he swept 
everything before him that night, and 
no man could have done it who was not 


| profoundly ‘loyal to the cause in which 
‘the nation is engaged and stirred to his 


depths by the magnitude and the gravity 
It is 
a great pity indeed that our Cabinet of- 


|ficers have not seats on the floor of Con- 
i gress. 


If there is any one reform which 


But you quickly forget these manner-| this war ought to bring about, it is that. 


isms in the evident keenness of the man] Surely, 
his ready thrust and parry in 
the careful attention he 
Bives to everything that is said, his com- 
subject in 
hand. You ‘realize very quickly that it 
is a big man you have before you, and 
& square man—a man who wants to do 
right thing. He 
betrays his legal mind in the first two 
defi- 
nitions, he quickly begins to marshal the 
evidence, and he asks the kind of: ques- 
tions that a good judge would, He weighs 


‘himself; 
any ‘argument, 


plete concentration on the 
exactly the just and 


minutes because he wants clear 


| everything from the point of view of the 


if Newton D. Baker had to ex- 


|plain and defend his course day by day 


in the House, he would long since have 
impressed the country by his great abil- 
ity, and he would have gained much by 
the questions and criticisms that would 
daily have been hurled at him. He would 
long since have been wearing the nick- 
name once bestowed upon Lincoln’s old 
rival, Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little 
Giant,” and he would be wearing it far 
more honorably because of his devotion 
to principle. 

It is not only because of his ability 
and his personality that those who are 


task assigned to him, and that is to raise| Hopins to drive Mr. Baker out of the 


a vast army in the quickest possible time, a Cabinet are surely indulging in vain 
He does not hesitate to make compro-| pes, so far as President Wilson is con- | 
mises, and to assent to things or to yield 
to prejudices which he personally detests 
in order to advance this purpose for which 
he has been retained by President Wilson. 

It is not long before you fee) the win- 
Senator Cham- 
berlain, in the middle of his attack upon 
him, stopped to say how much he liked 
and respected Mr. Baker, and the respect 
and liking of the War Department of-} 
ficials Mr. Baker has had from the be- 
He is so mentally alert and so! 
patick to catch the essential point Of am, 


ning charm of the man. 


ginning. 


eerned. There are at least three lame— 
very lame—ducks in his Cabinet whom 
the President could have dropped at, the 
beginning of his second term with great 
benefit to his Administration, and to the 
country as a whole. But he is like ada- 
mant when it comes to criticism of his 
subordinates; the sharper the criticism 
the more certain it is that the President 
will stick by his lieutenant. McKinley 


yielded when Secretary Alger became a 


victim to the War Department system 
and the politics he practiced, which were 


argument that it is always a pleasure to|ithen rife in the army. There is a dif- 


do business with him, particularly~ be- 
cause of the evident breadth of his mind|day, and he showed it in his passionate 
and the fact that he is viewing questions 


in Fas 


times, even an intern 


from @& humanitarian, a national, 
‘on: 


ferent backbone in the White House to- 


(defence of his Secretary of War the other} 


day. 
One thing men are saying. 
the Chamberlain attack has put an end 


to the chances of Secretary Baker's sq 


curing ‘she “Deinberavic Won matic! 
the Presidency... Personally, I do not be 


lieve that Mr. Baker has concerned hi 
since he has beer in office. 
net bonnet, 


with public office. He voluntarily 

tired from the Mayoralty in Cleveland 
order to make a little money for his fan 
ily by his law practice, without drea 
ing that another irresistible call for pul 
lice service would present itself in so sho 
a time. Some one who knows hiin inj 


mately tells me that the real ambiti@ . 


of Newton Baker is something entire 
different. He would, it seems, if he hj 
his choice, rather follow in the tootsie 
of his teacher, Tom L. Johnson, and bil 
up a.school of young disciples otf 
principles for which he stands, W 
knows, some day Newton Baker may 
the brilliant and inspiring head of so 
great university. If he is, it may sate 
be laid down that to his doors will throm 
in great numbers young men enthus¢ 
and inspired by the democratic idd 
drawn thither by the renown of a gre 
teacher, whom they will honor for Ij 
service in the great war, even while 
mitting the blunders he has made. + 
0. GV 
(A second article on Mr. Baker's & 
in office, and his difficulties, will apm 
to-morrow.) 
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Be 


self for a moment with this possitili Be 


The Presi 
dential bee is busy around another Cali 
As a matter of fact, Secr@ 
tary Baker is not particularly in loy 


th 


game old inability to take rapid forward 


ee Wa a 


‘Acts in Office Examined—Failure to Reorganize the ‘War Depart- 
ment in Essential Respects—Management of the _ 
Selective Draft Criticised ; 


CHEE. 
Il. 


No one who has not made a study of the War Department, past and present, can 
realize the immensity of the job presented to Mr. Baker. Secrétary Root we continue 
to think of as one of the greatest Secretaries of War because he made some changes | 

-and introduced some reforms, including the organization of the General Staff, and 
yet, when he got through with the War Department, the same old system was there. | 
Thee was the same old red tape, the same old inner ring of influential generals 

dominating the Department, the same determination to do business in the old way, 

"and above all, the same type of hide-bound military mind. Somehow, everybody’ 
ssuccumbs to it; the young military reformer, if he by any chance gets to high posi- 
tion when he is comparatively young, seems quickly to yield to the same deadening | 
influence, which has not persisted to the same extent by any means in the navy. It, 
is not only that the administrative bureaus are cumbersome and not codrdinated, and 
that each’is jealous of the other, but that the military spirit as it is found elsewhere, 
notably in France, is sadly lacking. : i 


happened before. But every one of these 
Secretaries of the last two decades with 


4 en to question whether anyone . : 
ares % whom I have talked when they were in 


could muke a complete success of Mr. 
Baker’s task, whether anyone could take 
our antiquated army system and our 
hopelessly involved War Department and 

ake it over in war time. There are 
bound to be errors, there will continue 
to be much confusion, there will proba- 
bly continue to be needless waste of life, 
“there will be endless red tape, and the 


ings of the army, were:for some reason 
or other unable to grapple with the evils 
as a whole. They undertook their re- 
forms piecemeal, and tried to stiffen 
the morale of the whole army by doing 
@way with an abuse here and an abuse 
there, and holding the officers up to a 
stricter. moral responsibility—a slow 
method which never took them very far 
before their- terms expired or ‘they re- 
signed. Where they failed, and where, to 
‘an outsider, Secretary Baker has failed, 
‘was in not sending. for experts in govern- | 
ment, like Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland | 
and.Henry Bruere, efficiency experts like 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, lately Director of 
Public Works in Philadelphia under | 
Mayor Blankenburg, and business experts 


steps, which have been characteristic of | 
the War Department in every war in 
“which the country has engaged—unless 
“we stay in the war for years and learn 
“py bitter experience. It took the Wat 
Department in the Civil War nearly 
“three years to learn from the Confeder- 
ates what wonderful use could be made 
of cavalry organized as a separate fcrce 
end operating with great speed over wide 


not on the fring line in Washington to- 
day. “Mr\ Baker,” he said, “has decided 
for the older officers; the War Depart- 
ment is no place for me.” 


Now, Mr. Baker is right in saying that 
| great things have been accomplished, but 
| &@ good deal more would’ have been cor- 

rectly done had it not been for the blun- 
ders in connection with the draft, To my 
mind, Mr. Baker’s acceptance of conscrip- 
tion was real treachery to his democratic 
idealism. 

duced at a cost to date of nearly five and 
one-quarter millions of dollars, and of 


almost as many men have to date been 
voluntarily enlisted as have been con- 
scripted, and this without a Tegular Pres- 
|idential call for volunteers, It was urged 
on behalf of conscription that it was 
infinitely fairer and wiser than. the 
volunteer system, and that its  selec- 


office, while conscious of the shortcom-||tive character made it far. more ef- 


fective, speaking from the military point 
of view. But the Government‘has gone 
right on taking men by the non-selective 
system of volunteering, accepting to date 
Some three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand for the regular army alone, to. Say 
nothing of the fully two hundred thou- 
Sand who have volunteered for the navy, 
the Marine Corps,. and the National 
Guard. The. draft system was not even 
truly selective at first, as its creator and 
organizer, Gen. Crowder, has now freely 
admitted. But that is another story. The 
point I wish to make is that Gen. Crow- 
der or. somebody else determined that 
180,000 men should» be sent to camp on 
September 1, and a number of men at 
several later dates, until the whole origi- 
nal draft was ealled out. . 


But conscription was intro- | 


e 
|it he had come quietly and modestl 
many, Many millions of dollars in unpaid. 
patriotic service, with the result that| 


_of inefficiency or 


ranges of country. The Confederates had 
‘well demonstrated this early in 1862; it 
‘was 1864 before Washington really put 
the lesson into practice. History is like- 
ly to repeat itself now as it did in 1898. 

There are many reasons for this; let 
it suffice to give one, which is the chief: 
curse of the army: No officer'is ever 
punished or set aside or dropped because 
ineffectiveness, | One 
_meed only imagine what would happen 
to the Bethlehem Steel works if every 
official knew that, having been appoint- 
ed, he would rise steadily (subject to some 
notoriously ineffective examinations for 
promotion) unless he created a public 
scandal or was caught making off with 
the company’s money. The works would 
be honeycombed with dry-rot and ineffi- 
ciency in no time at all. A few years 
ago, a law was passed by which bureau 
chiefs in the War Department were ap- 
pointed for four years only so that at 
the end of that time they could be drop= 
ped, if inefficient and go back to their 
former positions or go on the retired list, 
if the President preferred. Yet no suck 
officer. has ever been dropped; they have 
~all’ beens reappointed, no matter what 
“their efficiency, when-their terms expir- 
éd,.and the law has failed of its pur- 
pose to bring new blood into high posi- 


like Charles M: Schwab, with records of 
reat executive success, and giving them Mr. David Lawrence, the’ Evening Post’s 
three months to. work out a complete Washington correspondent, in his recent 
plan of reorganization, precisely as they | admirable statement of the case of the 
would if they had to deal with a bank- Administration and Mr: Baker against 
Trupt iron works, that “had to be re- |Mr. Roosevelt and. Senator. Chamberlain, 
organized and made to pay dividends in | States that the draft machinery having 
the shortest possible time. yen then, | once been set-in motion “could not be 
it would be doubtful if they could get changed,” and so the conscripts were call- 
Congress to enact the changes into law ed out about on the days set without the 
under some years; it took decades to slightest reference to the fact that the 
bring about the simple amalgamation of Quartermaster Corps was not prepared 
the Quartermaster, Subsistence, and Pay, promptly to clothe the men or the Medi- 
Corps of the armies, which was finally cal Corps ready to nurse them. As a 
achieved in 1912; yet there never was result, hundreds of men have died as 
@ sound reason why there should be such| needlessly as men died in the Spanish- 
& separation of these three functions, saye| American War of typhoid fever. It does 
that there were these three departments, not. seem to have occurred to Secretary 
in the British army of 1776. Baker, or Gen. Crowder that the con- 
But if such a complete reorganization | Scripted men should be called out only 
had been planned, it would seem as‘if it | Whem there were enough overcoats and 
would surely have been possible to enact | Uniforms on hand to equip them. The 
it into law in 1916 or 1917, in’ view of |10SS of time would have been very’ slight; 
Mr. Wilson’s complete control of Con- because in many of the camps even a 
gress and the ever-present possibility that normal winter would have gravely inter- 
we might be drawn into the world war,| | feted with the training of the troops. Any 
No one attempted it, and when Mr. Babe |actual gain in getting these men out of 
caine into office, and war appeared on the| | their homes and subjecting them to the 
horizon, the question came up whether} | discipline of army jife has been far offset 
he’ would make a clean sweep of the! | by the scandals, and, what is worse, wide- 
Present bureau heads and get in a lot of| | SPread depression among the men at the 
|| camps, due to the conditions under which 


mew and young officers, or try to work| 
with the older men and piece out the 
old organization by the aid of such bodies 
as the National Council of Defence, the 
War Industries Board, the General Mu- 
nitions Board, the War Council, and now 
the- Surveyor-General of Purchases, ete. 
He chose the latter policy, and one of. 
§ Officers in the army, 


tions.and made possible dropping for dul- 
UMeSS"-Oi Fineiiciehey eT 
“When @ new Secretary. of War gets 
‘into this position, it takes him as long 
to learn the job as it does'a Police Com- | 
\missioner of New York to understand 
all the workings of the police “system.” 


Garrison did admirably in many ways, |p; 
notably in keeping politics absolutely out 
of the army, something that had never 1 


| they have been forced to live. To the 
loutsider, it looks as if it were another 
glorious victory for the rigid official mind, 


and it is hard to see how Newton Baker’ 


I 


can avoid the responsibility of this fate- 
ful and fatal blunder, which could have 
'been prevented by a single order—the 
calling out of only 50,000 or 75,000’ men on 
September first. The delays in purchas- 


i jing supplies and ordering cannon, rifles, 


Netc., were due to defects in the War De- 
‘partment organization,, which it would 
[seem could only have been overcome by 
£ anizire and. ef om in o 1 War De- 


jkoennautpind and 23 _covree Sowa 


Any Sec 


tall have been, had not a n 
operation of a most far-reac 
ter been undertaken upon the 
partment itself... 

The third Wunder of which the 
jretary of War has been guilty was 1 
manner of his appearance before the § 
ate Committee on Military Aff. PS. mi 
seemed to be, or the newspapers so ‘pe 
trayed him, a brilliant witness, sparr 

y: 


in court with the prosecuting attor: 
|does not seem a mistake to believe 


fore the Committee, and made 


inquiry, and made a profound i 
sion upon the country. Let us 
that he had talked thus: * 


Gentlemen of the Committee, I 
to answer every question which y 
to ask that I can answer without giving. 
) portant information to the enemy. I kn 
that you mean to help me, and I wa: 
to be helped. We have made blun 
and some we have paid for in 
lives that make me sick at hes 
|don’t want to make any more, 
want you to realize that I am 
with a War Department system which 
about as unfitted to grapple with the un 
dreamed-of problem of not only raisiz 
an army larger than we have ever 
before, by new methods, but o 
inating and subordinating ‘all the 
‘tries of the country which relate 
conduct of modern warfare to t 
of defeating Germany.. This. ha: 
overwhelming. . beyond . words, -| 
superman could have accomplished 

‘a short time. I have nothing to ec Ps ‘ 
land if by your, questions you. c: ‘ing 
}out any place where I have been rem 
}or shortsighted, I shall welcome it. V 
please proceed, s : 


Had he spoken thus, we sh 


lost a brilliant exhibition of 
mental fencing, but* the writer 
that the result would have been 
ficial] to’ all concerned, and that 
sired efficiency in the conduct A 
would have been much nearer. | 
lief is surely borné out by the chi ee 


appearing at Washington yester 
There. are numerous things to which 
ception can be taken in his latest state 
ment, which does not explain away, t) 
blunders set forth above, but the favor 
effect upon Senator Chamberlain a 
the other members of the committee 
the friendly and reasonable attitude - ; 
by the ‘Secretary shows, perhaps, t 
he himself now realizes the mo{staie whick 
he made. : ; oa) pars 

There is also reason to believe that if 
Mr. Baker were to put more” drivi 
force into the management of the ] 
partment, there would be greater si 
I am told that he frequently approves | 3 
proposal which is ‘laid before him 
quiet manner, when what is. needed 
a vigorous stimulation of the me 
are entrusted with the job, and a warn- 
ing as.to what will happen if it is not 
accomplished. But when all is said and 


> "4 
done, despite the ‘blunders enumerated, 
a forcing out of Mr. Baker from. the) 
Cabinet by the current attacks upon him > 
would be a grievous mistake that would 
do far more harm than good. Anybody 
who took his place would have to spend 
months -in learning -the fundamentals. of 
the position and in getting a knowledge 
of the “system.” And then you conld 
not possibly find anywhere a more hon- 
est, a more hard-working, a more de- 
voted and more patriotic ‘Secretary than 
Newton D. Baker, and mighty few m¢ 
anywhere could be discovered with, an 
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Washington Straining 
for Greater Efficiency 


in Making War 


David Lawrence at Thursday’ s Luncheon 
Says War and Navy Departments Will 
Give a Good Account of ‘Themselves 


“[ feel that there are grounds for 
encouragement and confidence today. 
because whatever may be said about 
the recent rumpus which we have had 
in the Senate, it has certainly had the 
effect of making everybody strain 
hard for efficiency. 

“The rumpus was not about prema- 
ture peace or quitting, or scandal or 
dishonesty, but about efficiency, and 
it is heartening to think that the row 
was all for one thing—efficiency in 
making war—in winning.” 

This statement was made by David 
Lawrence, Washington correspondent 
for the “New York Evening Post,” 
in an address at the Club last Thurs- 
day on the subject, “Washington in 
War Times.” 

Mr, Lawrence gave what was re- 
garded by members who heard the 
address one of the clearest-cut de- 
scriptions of the workings of the 
governmental departments in Wash- 
ington that has been given in the 
Club. 

Te discussed the Navy and War 
departments and told of the recent 
investigations and their effect on the 
work of these departments. 

He said, in part: 

“T have been very much cheered in 
the last few days the way the war has 
been going. I was rather gloomy about 
a month ago. It seemed as if we were 
having all the hard luck and_ the 
other fellow was having none. But 
the. news nowadays shows that there 
are troubles on both sides. But in 
the period that we have passed 
through, the period of planning and 
| preparation, it got to be more or less 
'a bore to have officials say to you: 
‘Oh, yes, we will have so many ships 
| by such and such a date. After this 
| date we will be able to turn them out 
fad 1b.’ 


See the Product Coming Out 


' “And you get the feeling, ‘Yes, but 
where is it?’ And nine months have 
passed and I say we are feeling more 
cheered because we are beginning to 

/see the product coming out. Some 

of the destroyers we authorized are 

coming out and are on the waves. 

The aviators we trained are now in 


Europe. The machines we have built 


in the physical accomplishments, but 
in the way that the work we have 
done has dove-tailed with that of 
the French and British. 

“The American is a very boastfur 
person, and the Germans thought we 
were bluffing. But the war is now in 
a stage where our advice is not only 
being taken, but is having its effect, 
and I look to see us having more and 
more to do with the war councils 
across the water. I happen to know 
that in the matter of the Navy, we 
have already had a very important 
effect on the strategy of naval warfare 
on the other side. 

“Our Navy is not a _ surprise to 
those who have followed the Navy. 
But it is a good deal of a surprise to 
most of the people who get their im- 
pressions of the Navy by regarding a 
single person, the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the personification of the 
Navy. : 
Daniels Making Good 


“People are waking up and saying, 
‘Daniels is making good.’ The leopard 
does not change his spots. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy is not a changed 
man. He is not a different man. He 
is very much the same person as 
when he got there. The only differ- 
ence is that his personnel is entirely 
different; that the criticism had the 
effect of demanding an efficiency 
which he might or might not have 
gotten. 

“He has gotten efficiency in a very 
remarkable way by picking out the 
very hest men.He picked for his Chief 
of Ordnance a young man who had 
not been in bureau work before. He 
simply inquired who was the ablest 
student of ordnance in the Navy, and 
he discovered in the records who it 
was. The man had no political back- 
ing or friends. It was a surprise to 
him to be called to Washington, and 
Admiral Earle’s recently 
commented upon by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval affairs as a remark- 
able piece of work. 

“The Secretary of War has had a 
hard time in keeping the regular 
officers at home. They are all anx- 
ious to go to France. The conse- 
quence is that he has had to depend 
___a_great deal on the officers taken from 


work was 
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There was not any delay. The 
younger men were itching to get into 
it, and they were into it, and that is 
the spirit of the Navy on the other 
The British tell us more about 
the great things our Navy is doing 
than we get from our own people. 
“Now the Army has been slowly 
forming, and I think the general im- 
pression in this country is- that we 
have a kind of half-baked force and 
that our men have been more or less 
hastily trained; but as nearly as I can 
tell from the talks that I have had 
with the various officials and people 
who have been on the other side, we 


side. 


should have a very efficient force 
when we finally get into it. 
“Our aviation program is going 


along so well that if the decisive bat- 
tles of the war are fought this way, I 
think our aviators will be in the thick 
of it. I think we have trained more 
aviators than the British and French 
combined. I believe that our strong 


puint in the war will be aviation.” 


Government by Public Opinion 


Mr. Lawrence pointed out that we ~ 


have in this country what the academ- 
ician might call a government by pub- 
lic opinion. When this is analyzed 
you find, he says, that it is based en- 
tirely on the essentials of impression. 

“Quite recently,” he stated, “you 
had an example of government by 
impression. I followed it through, 
and I think in presenting it, you will 
readily see that I have no personal 
interest in it one way or the other. 

“The Secretary of War appeared 
ten days ago before the Senate com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I watched 
the proceedings and I also studied 
carefully the newspaper reports that 
went out. The impression made upon 
the country was this: The Secretary 
of War had fenced with the Senators; 
had acted in a supercilious way, had 
not been frank, and had generally 
conducted himself in an unsatisfactory 
way. That was the impression. A 
little later, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee made a speech in 
New York City and said that the 
military establishment of*the Govern- 
ment had fallen down. There was a 
distinct impression created by that. 

“Wow, one or 
either the military establishment had 
fallen down and things were poor, or 
they were not, at that particular time. 
An army is too big an institution to 
change in two weeks. 

“Go back to that first meeting. I 
hold no brief for the Secretary. | 
think that many another man would 
have conducted himself differently 
under those circumstances. But how 
little attention was paid at the time 
to the provocation for that so-called 
supercilious attitude? 

Questions Were Hostile 

“The questions of the senators were 
hostile questions. The Secretary read 
a statement about initial rush needs 
and one of the 
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fire and declined to be frank. 
human nature. 3 

“Had he been able to foresee the’ 
consequences of his own act, I be-) 
lieve he would have swallowed it 
and acted as he did on the second oc-~ 
casion, which would be to be as frank | 
as he could be, yet the consequence + 
of that was entirely different from the 
impression of our military establish- 
ment which was given the second time 
when the Secretary appeared, and 
which happens to be the truth, and — 
with which everybody is now 7 
agreement. 

“That is a good illustration, be-— 
cause it shows how fickle public opin- 
ion is and must be when it gets an 
imperfect report and inadequate ac- 
count of what is going on. 

“T do~ not mean to _ criticize 
anybody's report, but that is our 
habit, that is our method, that is the. 
newspaper way of treating it.” 

The speaker was introduced by 
Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the 
“Evening Post.” 


It is) 


thé other was true; 


“I feel that there are grounds for 
encouragement and confidence today, 
because whatever may be said about 
the recent rumpus which we have had 
in the Senate, it has certainly had the 
effect of making everybody — strain 
hard for efficiency. 

“The rumpus was not about prema- 
‘ture peace or quitting, or scandal or 
dishonesty, but about efficiency, and 
/it is heartening to think that the row 
was all for one thing—efficiency in 
making war—in winning.” 

This statement was made by David 
Lawrence, Washington correspondent 
'for the “New York Evening Post,” 
in an address at the Club last Thurs- 
day on the subject, “Washington in 
War Times.” 

Mr. Lawrence gave what was re- 
‘garded by members who heard the 
| address one of the clearest-cut de- 
‘scriptions of the workings of the 


| governmental departmerts in Wash- 
ington that has been given in the 
Club. 


‘He discussed the Navy and War 
departments and told of the recent 
investigations and their effect on the 
' work of these departments. 

He said, in part: , 
| “T have been very much cheered in 
| the last few days the way the war has 
been going. I was rather gloomy about 
a month ago. It seemed as if we were 
having all the hard luck and _ the 
‘other fellow was having none. But 
» the. news nowadays shows that there 
/are troubles on both sides. But in 
‘the period that we have passed 
through, the period of planning and 
preparation, it got to be more or less 
a bore to have officials say to you: 
‘Oh, yes, we will have so many ships 
by such and such a date. After this 
date we will be able to turn them out 
ad lib.’ 


See the Product Coming Out 


“And you get the feeling, ‘Yes, but 
where is it?? And nine months have 
passed and I say we are feeling more 
cheered because we are beginning to 
see the product coming out. Some 
of the destroyers we authorized are 
coming out and are on the waves. 
The aviators we trained are now in 
Europe. The machines we have built 
are over there. We are going and 

that is the interesting stage we are 
/ now in. 

“The Army, as you know from the 
Secretary of War’s statement, is now 
in France in large numbers. And 
even his statements present, I know, 
only an incomplete picture of the tre- 
mendous work that has been done on 
the other side; tremendous not only 
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Says War and Navy Departments Will 
Give a Good Account of Themselves 


in the physical accomplishments, but 
in the way that the work we have 
done has dove-tailed with that of 
the French and British. 

“The American is a very boastfur 
person, and the Germans thought we 
were bluffing. But the war is now in 
a stage where our advice is not only 
being taken, but is having its effect, 
and I look to see us having more and 
more to do with the war councils 
across the water. I happen to know 
that in the matter of the Navy, we 
have already had a very important 
effect on the strategy of naval warfare 
on the other side. 

“Our Navy is not a surprise to 
those who have followed the Navy. 
But it is a good deal of a surprise to 
most of the people who get their im- 
pressions of the Navy by regarding a 
single person, the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the personification of the 
Navy. ; 
Daniels Making Good 

“People are waking up and saying, 
“Daniels is making good.’ The leopard 
does not change his spots. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy is not a changed 
man. He is not a different man. He 
is very much the same person as 
when he got there. The only differ- 
ence is that his personnel is entirely 
different; that the criticism had the 
effect of demanding an efficiency 
which he might or might not have 
gotten. 

“Te has gotten efficiency in a very 
remarkable way by picking out the 
very best mente picked for his Chief 
of Ordnance a young man who had 
not been in bureau work before. He 
simply inquired who was the ablest 
student of ordnance in the Navy, and 
he discovered in the records who it 
The man had no political back- 
ing or friends. It was a surprise to 
him to be called to Washington, and 
Admiral Earle’s work was recently 
commented upon by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval affairs as a remark- 
able piece of work. 

“The Secretary of War has had a 
hard time in keeping the regular 
officers at home. They are all anx- 
ious to go to France. The conse- 
quence is that he has had to depend 
a great deal on the officers taken from 
civilian life, all of whom he has had 
to train. 


Navy Was Ready 


“The Navy organization is slightly 
different.” It has been built up in the 
last two or three years on a war 
theory. The day war broke out, our 
Navy was ready. It was half way 
across the Atlantic cruising around. 


was. 


There was not any delay. The. 
younger men were itching to get into 
it, and they were into it, and that is 
the spirit of the Navy on the other 
side. The British tell us more about 
the great things our Navy is doing 
than we get from our own people. 
“Now the Army has been slowly 
forming, and I think the general im- 
pression in this country is- that we 
have a kind of half-baked force and 
that our men have been more or less 
hastily trained; but as nearly as I can 
tell from the talks that I have had 
with the various officials and people 
who have been on the other side, we 


should have a very efficient force 
when we finally get into it. 
“Our aviation program is going 


along so well that if the decisive bat- 
tles of the war are fought this way, I 
think our aviators will be in the thick 
of it. I think we have trained more 
aviators than the British and French 
combined. I believe that our strong 
point in the war will be aviation.” 


Government by Public Opinion 


Mr. Lawrence pointed out that we © 


have in this country what the academ- 
ician might call a government by pub- 
lic opinion. When this is analyzed 
you find, he says, that it is based en- 
tirely on the essentials of impression. 
“Quite recently,” he stated, “you 
had an example of government by 
impression. I followed it through, 
and I think in presenting it, you will 
readily see that I have no personal 
interest in it one way or the other. 
“The Secretary of War appeared 
ten days ago before the Senate com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I watched 
the proceedings and I also studied 
carefully the newspaper reports that 
went out. The impression made upon 
the country was this: The Secretary 
of War had fenced with the Senators; 
had acted in a supercilious way, had 
not been frank, and had generally 
conducted himself in an unsatisfactory 
way. That was the impression. A 
little later, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee made a speech in 
New York City and said that the 
military establishment of*the Govern- 
ment had fallen down. There was a 
distinct impression created by that. 


“Wow, one or the other was trues” 


either the military establishment had 
fallen down and things were poor, or 
they were not, at that particular time. 
An army is too big an institution to 
change in two weeks. 

“Go back to that first meeting. I 
hold no brief for the Secretary. 1 
think that many another man would 
have conducted himself differently 
under those circumstances. But how 
little attention was paid at the time 
to the provocation for that so-called 
supercilious attitude? 

Questions Were Hostile 

“The questions of the senators were 
hostile questions. The Secretary read 
a statement about initial rush needs 
having been met, and one of the 
senators said that was too rosy—he 
thought the country would feel thus 
and thus about it, and shook his head 
and did not like it. He as much as 
questioned the sincerity of the Secre- 
tary. 

“Well, I could see the ire of the 
man rising. I could well understand 
why he became more tense under the 


fire and declined to be frank, 
human nature. : 

“Tad he been able to foresee the 
consequences of his own act, I be- 
lieve he would have swallowed it 
and acted as he did on the second oc- 
casion, which would be to be as frank 
as he could be, yet the consequence 
of that was entirely different from the — 
impression of our military establish- 
ment which was given the second time 
when the Secretary appeared, and 
which happens to be the truth, and 
with which everybody is now in” 
agreement. 

“That is a good illustration, be- 
cause it shows how fickle public opin- 
ion is and must be when it gets an 
imperfect report and inadequate ac- 
count of what is going on. 

“IT do not mean to _ criticize 
anybody’s report, but that is our 
habit, that is our method, that is the 
newspaper way of treating it.” 

The speaker was introduced by 
Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the 
“Evening Post.” 
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der the absolute control of a War Cabinet of 
“three distinguished citizens of demonstrated 
ability ” was nothing less than a bold coup d’ état 
by the privileged classes of this country to take 
the Government out of the hands of President 
Wilson and his Cabinet and deliver it over to the 
party of militarism, protective tariffs and belli- 
cose nationalism. It is an attempt to overturn the 
election of 1916. Mr. Chamberlain is either the 
gullible tool or the subordinate accomplice of 
men who see in the prevailing nervousness and 
unrest an opportunity to destroy Mr. Wilson’s 
prestige at one blow, as a preliminary to the 
abandonment of this country’s war aims and the 
substitution of their own program—a program 
involving control of Government by our great 
financial and industrial groups for the purpose of 
committing the nation to the sort of nationalism 
that conduces to economic imperialism abroad, 
and the preservation unchanged of the estab- 
lished economic order at home. Seeing the iney- 
itable world-wide trend toward an economic re- 
construction, these men think to check and de- 
feat it in America by unseating and replacing by 
their own agents the understanding democrats 
who stand between us and a profound social dis- 
organization. If the men behind this bill had 
their way, they would within six months destroy 
the morale of this nation and call into being a 
peace movement that could not long be resisted. 
Its specific exclusion of Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels and of President Wilson himself from 
the proposed War Cabinet speaks for itself. 
They will not succeed. We cannot trust the 
Senate. We probably can trust the House. And 
certainly we can trust the American people, 
whose voice will be heard in decisive tones before 
action can be taken. Mr. Chamberlain, dined 


and cheered on Saturday last by the Security 
League in New York as he urged permanent uni- 
versal military service, praising Roosevelt and 
praised by him and by Root, will awake to find 
himself not, as he supposes, the man of the hour, 
but the leading actor in one of the most discredit- 
able episodes of American history. 


* OK O* 


Conditions were propitious for this attempt to 
overturn the American scheme of government 
and discredit our liberal leadership. The press, 
teacting with great unanimity and precision to 
the will of the privileged interests, distorted the 
Garfield order suspending industries for five 
days into a catastrophe brought on by Mr. 
Baker’s action of last summer in vetoing exor- 
bitant coal prices. They ignored the fact that 
coal production in every month of this year has 
run ahead of the car supply, and that the trans- 
portation failure is entirely responsible for the 
fuel shortage. They ignored the fact that trans- 
portation has broken down because our railroad 
promoters and financiers began long before the 
war to starve the roads of needed new equip- 
ment, while setting aside large surpluses, in 
order to give the country an ocular demon- 
stration of the need of higher freight rates. The 
admitted efficiency of the Shipping Board as re- 
organized ; the splendid record of the Navy; the 
unprecedented speed with which the War De- 
partment has raised and equipped an army of 
1,500,000 men and transported a considerable 
force to France without mishap; the competency 
of General Pershing, to which every French or 
British military authority pays tribute—all these 
have been pushed into the background while the 
public was fed on wholesale denunciation from 
the lips of politicians and disgruntled business 
men. England and France are not only able, but 
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willing and eager to equip our men with artillery 
as they arrive in France. That there should have 
been delays in the delivery of certain supplies 
was inevitable. The failure rests with American 
business, with the manufacturers and contractors 
who, in their zeal, promised fifty per cent more 
than they could perform. This national crisis 
will be a test of the power of a press maintained 
in the interest of a privileged class to befuddle 
and mislead the American public. It is unfor- 
tunate that this press has had the cooperation of 
such ‘liberal journals as The New Republic, 
whose attacks upon Mr. Baker have been exactly 
in the intemperate tone and model of those ap- 
pearing in newspapers that are interested and in- 
spired; that even the New York Evening Post 
permitted itself to become hysterical in discuss- 
ing the fuel order; unfortunate above all that the 
country has no alert, intelligent organization 
through which the common man can become in- 
stantly and effectively articulate. Yet THE Pus- 
tic is confident that the plan for which Mr. 
Chamberlain is agent will be buried beneath the 
indignant protests of the people. 
ocak 

Colonel Roosevelt’s conception of the qualities 
requisite to citizenship in a democracy was amaz- 
ingly disclosed on Saturday last in the course of 
a speech before the National Security League. 
After repeating his assault on Secretary Baker 
and the Washington Administration and praising 
Senator Chamberlain in enthusiastic terms, he 
launched into a plea for universal military service 
as a permanent policy and said: “It will teach 
the young man to obey orders on the dot, with- 
out questioning, without letting his lower jaw 
hang down while he says ‘Why?’ It will teach 
him to do that, and it will also teach him to act 
on his own initiative.” To do the goose step to 
music with court-martial as the alternative, that 
is, will breed initiative. We needn’t concern our- 
selves with the Colonel’s logic too seriously here. 
For that little “ Why?,” which he would delete 
from the common man’s vocabulary, is here to 
stay, and it is destined to dispose effectually of 
the pretensions of Colonel Roosevelt and all of 


his kind. 
KOK OX 


When the United States Senate passed Sen- 
ator Fletcher’s bill appropriating $50,000,000 to 
house shipyard employees, it virtually acknowl- 
edged the falsity of the claim most frequently 
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put forward in defense of the prevailing system 
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of land tenure. The claim is that private owner- , 


ship of land is essential to establishment of 
homes. Experience shows it to be in most cases 
an-obstacle to home building. The vacant lots 
and crowded tenements of every city, together 
with the spread of landlordism in rural districts, 
have long borne witness to that. In the case of 
the shipyard employees the fact could no longer 
be blinked, but the Senate action is not a remedy. 
It partakes more of the nature of a surrender on 
the part of the Government to landed interests. 
The appropriation is for a purpose that land 
monopoly has made unattractive or unprofitable 
to private interests. And because Congress is 
unwilling to destroy the power to engage in such 
holdups, it must itself submit to them. “ Trib- 
ute to land speculators and no defense against 
them” is the real meaning of the Shipping 
Board’s recommendation of Government hous- 
ing and of the Senate’s action in accordance 
therewith. 


A Call to Liberals 


A suggestion made to-day, which took the form of a 
prediction, was that the great captains of finance would 
be likely to make known before very long that the finan- 
cial support they are giving the Government entitled 
them to express the hope that the President should 
bring into his inner councils some of the men in whom 
the people have supreme confidence. And in adopting 
this course, it was said, the President probably would 
be given to understand that he should waive aside po- 
litical considerations and take men without regard to 
past or present party affiliations. That was the spirit of 
the country, it was asserted—Washington Correspon- 
dence New York Times. 

A new and momentous issue has arisen in this 
country within the past three weeks. The mas- 
ters of business enterprise have awakened to the 
direction and intent of President Wilson’s inter- 
national policy. They have come with a shock 
to the realization that he and his advisers and 
the people behind him are in very truth waging 
a war for democracy and a stable peace. And 
they are groping their way toward an alignment 
of their forces that sooner or later will interpose 
itself as a formidable obstacle to a realization, 
through Mr. Wilson’s policy, of the world’s most 
precious hopes. 

Only by compromise or surrender in the field 
of this country’s fundamental war aims can the 
issue be avoided or the conflict long postponed. 
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And only through an awakening of the country’s 
liberal forces and their drawing together in a 
powerful, conscious, intelligent political align- 
ment can we give Mr. Wilson the requisite sup- 
port and save enough of his program to justify 
the waging of this war. 

Tue Pustic has been exceedingly slow to ad- 
mit the emergence of this issue. For a time it 
seemed that the great financial and industrial in- 
terests in this country would continue to give the 
President whole-hearted support—that points of 
difference between his intentions and theirs 
would be left until after the war. Much in the 
flood of recent criticism has been legitimate, and 
always it must be our difficult duty to judge be- 
tween this sort of criticism and that which is 
disingenuous, which consciously or uncon- 
sciously is animated by other considerations 
than the successful prosecution of the war. 

The genuineness and the full meaning of 
President Wilson’s democratic intention were 
slow in manifesting themselves to the American 
business community. The process began early 
last summer, when Mr. Wilson and Secretaries 
Baker and Daniels showed a disposition to inter- 
fere with the free play of business enterprise in 
the field of prices. But the War Industries 
Board came into play as an agency for adjust- 
ing prices on a plane entirely satisfying to the 
large producers of steel, and fairly satisfying to 
_ producers of copper. Coal was a different story. 
Secretary Baker vetoed a tentative agreement on 
prices reached between Secretary Lane and Mr. 
Francis S. Peabody, for the operators, and Dr. 
Garfield as Fuel Administrator later fixed prices 
at much lower figures. Mr. Peabody himself 
testified last week that the operators have made 
huge profits under them, and production has in- 
creased to a volume far beyond the carrying 
capacity of the railroads. But a grudge re- 
mained. Then early this month came rumors 
from Washington that the tentative price ar- 
rangements were to be set aside in the near fu- 
ture in favor of the pooling device recommended 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The steel 
trade reacted badly, and satisfaction gave place 
to alarm. For, under a pooling arrangement, 
each producer would receive only a just and 
reasonable profit, to be determined by the Trade 
Commission after an investigation of costs that 
would begin with the cost of getting out raw 
materials. 
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More significantly, Mr. Wilson’s intention be- 
gan early to show itself in another field, where it 
touched the preconceptions and the privileges of 
the business community to the quick. This was 
the field of labor, and Secretary Baker was the 
agent through whom the Administration acted to 
give vitality-and meaning to our war slogan, and 
so to enlist the confidence and active support of 
that common man who held the success or fail- 
ure of our national enterprise in the hollow of 
his hand. A business man now conspicuous in 
the assault on Baker was among the steel mas- 
ters who, six months before, flew into a rage 
when asked to sign munitions contracts provid- 
ing for the eight-hour day and arbitration of 
industrial disputes. By a hundred acts and in a 
score of ways Mr. Baker showed his under- 
standing and sympathy for the democratic move- 
ment in industry. In the doing of it he accom- 
plished a work of preparedness that had the most 
direct and fundamental bearing on this country’s 
military efficiency—a work without which mili- 
tary efficiency could not exist nor the war go on. 
But he also ran counter to some of the strongest 
and most precious preconceptions in the minds of 
men who domineer finance and industry in 
America. 

All this is fragmentary and, relatively, unim- 
portant enough. Our masters of business enter- 
prise would put up with many things for the 
winning of the war and the attainment of those 
aims that to them are identified with victory. 
These aims are definite and distinct, and to pro- 
cure a thorough public understanding of them 
and their significance is the need of the hour. 
They are, in the sight of America’s leading busi- 
ness men, entirely worthy and highly patriotic. 
In the sight of the intelligent liberal they are fatal 
to democracy and peace, and so they must appear 
to the people of this country if we are to escape 
a repetition in this world of the disasters now 
upon it. In their most dangerous form they ap- 
pear to America’s great financial and industrial 
leaders as a vision—a vision of America as the 
financial and industrial center and master of the 
world; of American industry standardized and 
integrated to the last degree, pushing over the 
world through great legalized combinations, sup- 
ported by tariffs and subventions; of American 
finance reaching into the backward places and 
obtaining control of rich undeveloped natural 
resources for fiscal exploitation; of American 
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bankers and American landlords taking toll of 
new continents now that the exploitation of this 
one no longer satisfies their craving for fresh 
risks, fresh masteries, fresh prizes worthy the 
enterprise of kings. As part of this vision they 
see an America drilled and regimented for effi- 
cient production—an America under the sway 
of scientific management, an America of workers 
responding to the patriotic stimuli of national 
pride and national honor, every immigrant 
“ Americanized,” every agitator silenced, every 
class difference smothered—by what? By the 
glamour of national prestige, by the cult of obedi- 
ence, both to be fostered at a stroke by the insti- 
tution of permanent compulsory universal mili- 
tary service! Great armaments as a visible sign 
of national power and prestige, equally potent to 
impress the malcontent at home, the competitor 
abroad! 

A terrible program—terrible not for any de- 
liberate animus of greed or aggression, but ter- 
tible for the very absence in the thoughts of its 
promoters of any suspicion that it is other than 
patriotism of the highest order, terrible for its 
failure to see America in terms of the ninety 
millions who own one-tenth of the wealth, of the 
expropriated masses whose toil furnishes the 
means for it all, whose future would become 
more precarious still, and who, if they are not 
warned, will respond like thoughtless schoolboys 
to the appeal of nationalist pomp and pride. 

No alert and thoughtful newspaper reader 
will doubt the reality of this vision and the para- 
mount place it occupies in the imaginations of 
our financial and industrial leaders. Time and 
again it has been put into words by spokesmen 
for our most powerful groups. It dominates 
their utterances at conferences and conventions. 
It animated the formation of the American In- 
ternational Corporation two years ago. Its 
direction became apparent during the Mexican 
crisis, when Mr. Vanderlip spoke scornfully at 
New Orleans of a Government that would not 
safeguard the foreign investments of its bankers, 
against revolutions or what not. It is more than 


a vision—it is an organized propaganda, with its 
preliminary objectives already clearly outlined. 
These are: the preservation of what we have of 
a protective tariff and the restoration of what 
we had under Taft, the cultivation of a more in- 
tense spirit of nationalism, looking to a more 
aggressive foreign policy, and, of primary im- 
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portance, the institution of permanent compul- 
sory universal military training. 

Within the week, hotels throughout the 
country have become a medium for a great 
nation-wide propaganda to induce Congress to 
commit itself to the retention of the army can- 
tonments after the war and to a permanent pol- 
icy of universal service. The campaign is being 
conducted by the Universal Military Training 
League, of which Mr. Howard H. Gross is the 
President. Mr. Gross is an expert in propa- 
ganda and publicity work. His last important 
job of this sort was the creation of sentiment 
for a non-partisan tariff commission, favored by 
protectionists as the surest and safest means of 
getting what they want. So there is a peculiar 
fitness in the choice of Mr. Gross to conduct the 
propaganda for universal service. He has, of 
course, the powerful cooperation of the National 
Security League and half a dozen similar organi- 
zations. Just now he is working through the In- 
ternational Federation of Commercial Travelers 
and the American Hotel Association, which ac- 
ceded to the request of their best customers and 
urged hotel managers to display the posters, pe- 
titions and leaflets. These are unusually frank. 
One poster asks: “ Shall the human liberties of 
our children be safeguarded by a democracy uni- 
versally trained in youth to know and respect the 
obligations and service of citizenship, or be left 
to the mercy of theorists and a mob subject tc 
alien and vicious influences?” A circular letter’ 
speaks of “the rumblings at home, which shov 
the serious possibility and dangers of control by 
elements recognizing no sense of mutual respon. 
sibility.” And still another warns us that “ ow. 
ing to the possibility of social unrest when th: 
stress of the war finally reaches the Americar, 
people, there is uncertainty as to legislation in th: 
future, and we believe this is the time to urg 
action to safeguard the nation.” 

Again, universal military service is urged in 
order “ to knit together lines of cleavage that are 
widening, that democracy may be made safe 
from within.” 

The values at stake here cannot be better 
shown than by a quotation from the latest book 
of Prof. Thorstein Veblen, probably our great- 
est economist. In “The Nature of Peace” he 
writes: 

“ Proceeding upon the abounding faith which 
these peoples [the American people] have in 
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business enterprise as a universal solvent, the un- 
reserved venality and greed of their business 
men—unhampered by the gentleman’s noblesse 
oblige—have pushed the conversion of public law 
to private gains farther and more openly here 
than elsewhere. The outcome has been divers 
meastres in restraint of trade or in furtherance 
of profitable abuses, of such a crass and flagrant 
character that if once the popular apprehension 
is touched by matter-of-fact reflection on the 
actualities of this businesslike policy, the whole 
structure should reasonably be expected to crum- 
ble. If the present conjuncture of circum- 
stances, e. g., should present to the American 
populace a choice between exclusion from the 
neutral league, and a consequent probable and 
dubious war of self-defense, on the one hand; 
as against entrance into the league, and security 
at the cost of relinquishing their national tariff 
in restraint of trade, on the other hand, it is al- 
ways possible that the people might be brought 
to look their protective tariff in the face and rec- 
ognize it for a commonplace conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, and so decide to shuffle it out 
of the way as a good riddance. And the rest of 
the Republic’s businesslike policy of special fa- 
vors would in such a case stand a chance of 
going in the discard along with the protective 
tariff, since the rest is of substantially the same 
disingenuous character. Not that anyone need 
entertain a confident expectation of such an ex- 
- loit of common sense on the part of the Amer- 
san voters. There is little encouragement for 
uch a hope in their past career of gullibility on 
his head. The infatuation of the Amer- 
sans with their protective tariff and other busi- 
esslike discriminations is a sufficiently serious 
iatter in this connection, and it is always possi- 
le that their inability to give up this supersti- 
on might lead to their not adhering to this 
rojected neutral league.” 
_ And finally: “The preservation of the pres- 
nt pecuniary law and order, with all its incidents 
of ownership and investment, is incompatible 
with an unwarlike state of peace and security. 
This current scheme of investment, business and 
- sabotage, should have an appreciably better 
chance of survival in the long run if the present 
conditions of warlike preparation and national 
insecurity were maintained, or if the projected 
peace were left in a somewhat problematical 
state, sufficiently precarious to keep national ani- 
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mosities alert, and thereby to the neglect of do- 
mestic interests, particularly of such interests as 
touch the popular well-being. So, if the 
projectors of this peace at large are in any degree 
inclined to seek concessive terms on which the 
peace might hopefully be made enduring, it 
should evidently be part of their endeavors from 
the outset to put events in train for the present 
abatement and eventual abrogation of the rights 
of ownership and of the price system in which 
these rights take effect. . . . On the other hand, 
if peace is not desired at the cost of relinquishing 
the scheme of competitive gains and competitive 
spending, the promoters of peace should logically 
observe due precaution and move only so far in 
the direction of a peaceable settlement as would 
result in a sufficiently unstable equilibrium of 
mutual jealousies; such as might expeditiously 
be upset whenever discontent with pecuniary 
affairs should come to threaten this established 
scheme of pecuniary prerogatives.” 

The supreme sin of President Wilson and of 
Secretary Baker in the eyes of the American 
business community is that, as promoters of 
peace, they have not observed the “ due precau- 
tion” of which Prof. Veblen speaks. They actu- 
ally desire a democratic and stable peace. On 
Jan. 8 Mr. Wilson addressed a message to the 
world in which he included among the country’s 
war aims a demand for “ the removal of all eco- 
nomic barriers and the establishment of an equal- 
ity of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace.” That, in the eyes of 
the business community, was heresy of the rank- 
est sort, and for the first time in its treatment of 
the President the metropolitan press broke into 
a chorus of alarmed disapprobation and warning. 
As for Secretary Baker: In his annual report 
he presented a strong recommendation against 
permanent universal training, on the ground that 
the country’s future military policy should be de- 
termined by conditions existing after the signing 
of a peace treaty. In other words, Mr. Baker 
took our war aims seriously. He actually be- 
lieves in them. It is now only too apparent that 
for the influential business community they were 
so much sentimental nonsense, serviceable only 
as catch words for the populace. 

Today Mr. Baker is bearing the brunt of the 
most powerful and virulent offensive launched in 
our generation against a public man. Mr. Wil- 
son is the real target, and the attack will be trans- 
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ferred to him the moment the financial com- 
munity becomes convinced that he is determined 
to adhere to the policies already declared. They 
still hope to convert him into their agent, to ob- 
tain his consent to sacrifice Baker, and with 
Baker the principles for which Baker stands. 
These principles are Mr. Wilson’s principles, and 
they will not succeed. 

Tue Pustic does not assert that our captains 
of finance are united in a single gigantic con- 
spiracy. There is much deliberateness, much far- 
sighted planning behind the present onslaught. 
But, more important, there is a vague instinctive 
rising in opposition to the enemy—to men and 
measures that are now seen clearly enough as 
powerful menaces to privilege. The occasion is 
propitious. Minor mistakes and failures, inev- 
itable in the raising and equipping of an army of 
1,500,000 men, have been magnified out of all 
proportion. Senator Chamberlain’s ambition has 
been a useful agent. Irritation over the coal fam- 
ine has helped. Was it not Baker who vetoed 
the fixing of exorbitant prices for coal last sum- 
mer? And ignoring the patent fact that trans- 
portation, not coal production, has failed, it is 
Baker against whom the avalanche of denuncia- 
tion is directed. Each and every one of those 
many acts of the past nine months by which Mr. 
Baker has enlisted the confidence and support 
of the workers and producers now becomes an- 
other grievance for his critics. There are spe- 
cific instances without end. /The War Committee 


vot the Chamber of Cémmerce of the United 


States has been particularly conspicuous in the 
attack. On that committee are Mr. Waddill 
Catchings, President of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company, who resented Mr. Baker’s 
insistence on the eight-hour day and arbitration 
in the contracts for munitions; Mr. Harry A. 
Wheeler, a Chicago banker who, while President 
of the National Chamber, wrote to Mr. Rocke- 
feller and urged him to subsidize its official pub- 
lication as a convenient organ for propagating 
Mr. Rockefeller’s peculiar ideas; Mr. Lewis 
A. Pierson, New York banker and president of 
Austin, Nichols & Co., owning a chain of whole- 
sale grocery stores recently proceeded against 
overcharging by the Food Administration; and 
Mr. Charles Nagel of St. Louis, a stand-pat Re- 
publican. These are four of the seven members of 
the committee that has been perhaps the noisiest 
in its denunciations of the Sy of War. 
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But to be particular is to resort to muck-raking 
in a situation that calls rather for understanding. 
America’s privileged classes are merely acting as 
they must be expected to act. The success of | 
their offensive—the discrediting of the Wilson 
administration and the loss of a supporting ma- 
jority in Congress as a result of the elections 
next fall—would be more disastrous to American 
democracy and the cause of humanity every- 
where than any similar victory for the dark 
forces in our times. It would be one of the great 
tragic disasters of all history. 

There is nothing of partisanship in this issue. 
As aggressive a political opponent as Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson of California believes that 
Mr. Baker stands between us and militarism in 
this country. Nor need any liberal or any radi- 
cal feel entire satisfaction with the Wilson ad- 
ministration in other respects in order to recog- 
nize the necessity of standing firmly by it now on 
these cardinal issues. It is not that the defeat 
of the protectionists and of universal military 
training will remove all the dangers. But it is 
the unmistakable fact that these policies are our 
first line of defense, that if liberalism is van- 
quished here then no liberal or radical movement 
can hope to escape the paralyzing influence of 
bellicose nationalism in the years after the war. 
Any adequate economic reconstruction will be 
indefinitely postponed, and gradually pacifist 
America will be transformed into a nation of 
questionable superiority with relation to thos: 
European nations in which privileged classe: 
have used the national power for purposes of ag 
gression and exploitation. 


““A Dangerous Precedent’ 


An amazing solicitude for the welfare of th 
wage-earner on the part of our bankers and in 
dustrial magnates manifested itself in their pro 
tests against the order of Dr. Garfield suspending 
industry for five days. The Saturday Evening) 
Post’s conception of our industrial workers as 
plutocrats with bank rolls and Fords, fared no 
better than Mr. McAdoo’s conception of them as 
prospective purchasers of Liberty bonds. In- 
stead, there was an outcry against the wide-spread 
suffering and privation to be inflicted by four 
days of unaccustomed idleness. Even the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers telegraphed 
to the President a warning against suffering and 
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- SECRETARY BAKER’S REPLY. 


NEWTON D. BAKER ‘way or may not be the| 

greatest secretary of war the country could have 
found, but he certainly is capable of taking care of | 
himself in an argument. His ‘reply to Senator Cham- 
berlain’s criticism briefs the latter gentleman out of 
court. The secretary touched about every aspect of 
fault-finding, and it seems to: us has effectually 
silenced the complainants. 

Take, for instance, the grievance’ of Mr. McCor- 
mick, the representative from Illinois, who returned 
rom a visit to the front fairly bursting with secrets 
hat clamored to be told. One of those was the fact 
hat France and Great Britain’ were furnishing 
\merican troops with artillery. What Mr. McCor- 
tick did not know, apparently, and what his inform- 
nts failed to tell him, was that France and Great 
‘ritain wished to do this very thing in order that 

j s might be used to transport other supplies of 
Shich they were in greater need, 
y In this instance, as in so many others, Secretary 
aker has had a tremendous advantage over the ad- 
fnistration critics: The secretary is familiar with 
N'@ facts. The critics of the administration are not 
Niliar with the facts, They have opinions. The 
etary of war has knowledge. 
iA detailed review of Mr. Baker’s statement does 
_ Seem necessary, though the statement itself should 
“read from beginning to end by every citizen. It 
Ase patriotic duty to equip ourselves with this in- 
Bistion, It is our\patriotic duty, also, to keep 
8 great truth in mind, so felicitously expressed by | 
MM secretary of war: “The effect of the senator’s | 
enator Chamberlain’s) speech was to give the’ 
Ghtry the impression that the deficiencies were 
acteristic rather than occasional.” 
Shortcomings: are admitted. But they are the 
eption. Efficiency has been the rule of our war 
lagement. 
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le the junkers should ditch the kaiser for the 
f yn prince the German government would then be 
ye a boobocracy. 
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(O TIME FOR PARTISANSHIP, 
‘QENATOR BORAH of Idaho, addressing’ a meet- 
“ing of the defense league at Baltimore Sunday 
afternoon, said a few words that republicans should 
seriously ponder, particularly republicans who by 
their position or their profession have access to the 
public ear. He’ said, “there are a few men in these, 
crucial times whd are unable to forget their par- 
tisanship, but they must not be taken too seriously,” | 

To; The Oklahoman that remark of Senator 
Borah’s seems to be the sanest comment on the whole 
wordy welter that has been taging at Washington. 
Tt is not necessary to condemn every man who criti- 
cises the administration as being inspired by partisan 
political motives. ~ But that partisanship has largely 


‘influenced the leaders’ of the insurgency cannot in- | 


telligently be doubted. And anyone capable of strik- 
ing -a logical conclusion from a mass; of evidence 
must be aware that the bell-wether of the revolt— 
Mr. Roosevelt~has pursued the president and the 
furious hostility and 
hatred from the Very first. Nothing the president 
has done has been tight, everything he has done has 
in. the Roosevelt judgment, with one ex- 


€eption—the paper recommending” that “congress: de- 


dare wwaron-Germany. That paper evoked the sole 
Roosevelt word of praise; Yt is not unfair to con- 


‘clude that the Roosevelt\approval of that instrument 


| 
| 
i 
| 


was a calculating effort to ingratiate hitnself into 
administration favor, Tt failed, of course, as so many 
other well laid plans of Mr. Roosevelt’s have “Bone 
agley” in these disappointing years; the consequence 
being that the Roosevelt jeremaids have continued 
unabated, with a venom which at times skirted the 
edge of treason, ‘with a shrieking frenzy that has 
been comical at some times, at /other times pathetic. , 
It is fair to say, we believe, that any plan or per- | 
sonnel of war reorganization would be denounced as | 
inefficient by Mr. Roosevelt unless he personally 
occupied a conspicuous place in it.| It is the incon- 
solable. grief “of Mr. Roosevelt's life, one may be 
sure, that he is not in a position of conspicuous au- 
thority in this world upheaval. And with that un- 
happiness we may even sympathize, but recognizing 
that fact we must apply Senator \Borah’s advice di- 
rectly to the most flagrant case—that of Mr. Roose- 
velt—and not “take him too seriously.” He may 
eyen go further. We may regret that by his splenetic 
criticisms and studiedly adverse judgments Mr. 
Roosevelt has disqualified /himéelf for serving in this 
administration. He has made himself ineligible. 
With the heckling Roosevelt out of the way the | 


| chances aré that there would be very little partisan’ 


hostility to the administration either in congress or 
the country. And that is the atmosphere, manifestly, 
in which America should live and move and have its 
being today. It is neither expected nor desired that 
congress shall meekly do the administration’s every 
bidding, ‘that it shall laud evety ‘administration ac- 
complishment and conceal mistakes and. failures 
with silence. Suth subserviency were, perhaps, a} 
8raver menace than conspiracy for partisan ends. | 
The path for congress and the country to walk is the | 
path of rational, fearless Patriotism, co-operating 
with the administration with all energy, and enthu- 
siam, criticising when criticism is needed, suggesting 
change whenever and wherever a change seems good. 
Surely, as Senator Borah has said, the transforma- 
tion of this vast nation from a peace basis to a wat 
basis is a tremendous undertaking and “in order for 
no mistakes to have been made the administration 
would have to be divine.” * ; 

The Wilson adininistration is not hedged about 
by divinity, but the purpose to which it has dedicated 
this nation is truly divine. In the glory of that pur- 
pose partisanship is mean and unworthy beyond ex- 


[Pression and personal ambition is vile. The great- 
|est office to which any of us may aspire today is to 


ybe an American, and it is an office to which every 


{ 


| power to wield, ” 


one of us may elect himself. For being an American 
today means doing one’s last living best for his 
country. That is the place to fill, and that is the 
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The Associated Press is exclusively en- 
titled to the use for republication of all 
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Secretary Baker’s Reply 

No fair minded person can read Sec- 
retary Baker’s statement without feeling 
that he honestly believes the War De- 
partment has done the very best possible 
under the circumstances. He disarms 
his hostile critics by admitting frankly 
that there have been delays, shortcom- 
ings and false steps, but that these have 
been ‘“‘occasional rather than character- 
istic” and that they have always been 
followed with immediate efforts to apply 
the remedy required. His attitude yes- 
terday was an improvement on his former 
appearance before the committee in that 
he announced at the outset he was not 
there to defend himself or his subordin- 
ates but to state the whole circumstances. 

Regarding camp conditions he spoke of 
the magnitude of caring for a million 
men, the practical impossibility of escap- 
ing some instances of dereliction of duty,, 
citing courtmartials that had followed, 
but insisted that the health of the men 
had been a prime consideration of the 
Government from the start as can well 
be believed. As to the Lewis guns 
he fell back upon the preference of hig 
professional advisers, naming General 
Pershing as his chief witness. The delay 
in securing rifles, charged as due to 
adopting a modified Enfield instead of 
accepting the Wnfield being made in this 
country for Britain, was similarly cred- 
ited to military advice. One point, that 
may be open to criticism is the admission 
that this decision was not reached until 
late in May or early in June. 

The mobilizing of men at the camps 
before clothing or arms was ready for 
them, a chief source of complaint, was 
also attributed to the insistence of his 
military aides, including General Wood, 
that there were features of training es- 
sential that could be acquired at once, 
organization, camp life and sanitation. 

Shortage in machine guns and artil 
lery.-was excused because the British 
and French, in their anxiety for men, 
promised to supply us from their sur- 
plus, thereby saving ships for food and. 
troops. Mr Baker sticks to his original 
declaration that no American soldier is 
in France or will go there without equip- 
ment being provided. 

At home every man in the canton- 
ments is now ready, he says. We can 
have 500,000 men in France early this 


year, and three times that number 
trained and in reserve. 

Seeretary Baker claims, with much 
justice, that, considering the wnprece- 


dented task, what has actually been ac 
complished is beyond all comparison with 
the admitted shortcomings, delays and 
mistakes that have been made. Un- 
doubtedly some of these could and should 


have been avoided had there been wu 

' Pie hee 
clearer conception of our position. These 
must be attributed to our military inex- 


perience in so large an undertaking, to 
failure to have prepared an adequate 
plan for such a contingency, to the be- 
lief that we would be kept out of the 
war. When we did enter the war our 
plans had to be made to meet those of 
our Allies, and it is well known that 
these were changed at least twice. Great 
Britain originally put our supplies be- 
fore our troops as most essential. Gen- 
eval Jofire and the French reversed this 
request. Then the shipping shortage, as 
Secretary Baker says, proved the crux 
of the whole situation, necessitating fur- 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S REPLY. 


NEWTON D. BAKER ‘may or may not be the| 
greatest secretary of war the country could have 
found, but he certainly is capable of taking care of | 
himself in an argument. His reply to Senator Cham- 
berlain’s criticism briefs the latter gentleman out of 
court. The secretary. touched about every aspect of 
fault-finding, and it seems to-us has effectually 
silenced the complainants. 
|. Take, for instance, the grievance of Mr. McCor- 
mick, the representative from Illinois, who returned 
from a visit to the front fairly bursting with secrets 
hat clamored to be told. One of those was the fact 
hat France and Great Britain’ were furnishing 
\merican troops with artillery. What Mr. McCor- 
tick did not know, apparently, and what his inforrn- 
tits failed to tell him, was that France and Great 
Titain wished to do this very thing in order that 
hips might be used to transport other supplies of 
Bhich they were in greater need. 
f In this instance, as in so many others, Secretary 
aker has had a tremendous advantage over the ad- 
inistration critics: The secretary is familiar with 
We facts. The critics of the administration are not 
Miliar with the facts. They have opinions. The 
retary of war has knowledge. 
\A detailed review of Mr. Baker’s statement does 
) ; Seem necessary, though the statement itself should 
* read from beginning to end by every citizen, It 
hee patriotic duty to equip ourselves with this in- 
‘mation. It is our\ patriotic duty, also, to keep 
§ great truth in mind, so felicitously expressed by | 
Mesecretary of war: “The effect of the senator’s | 
‘nator Chamberlain’s) speech was to give the 
Gntry the impression that the deficiencies were 
facteristic rather than occasional,” 
Shortcomings are admitted. But they are the 
eption. Efficiency has been the rule of our war 
lagement. 
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NO TIME FOR PARTIsANsurP, 


GENATOR BORAH of Idaho, addressing a meet- 
ing of the defense league at Baltimore Sunday 
afternoon, said a few words that republicans should 
seriously ponder, particularly republicans who by 
their position or their profession have access to the 
public ear. He’ said, “there ate a few men in these. 
crucial times whd are unable to forget their par- 
tisanship, but they must not be taken too seriously.” | 
To, The Oklahoman that remark of Senator | 
Borah’s seems to be the sanest Comment on the whole 
wordy welter that has been Taging at Washington. | 
Tt is not necessary to condemn every man who criti- | 


cises the administration as being inspired by partisan 
political motives. - But that partisanship has largely 
influenced the leaders’ of the insurgency cannot in- 
telligently be doubted. And anyone capable of strik- 
ing -a logical conclusion from a mass; of evidence 
must be aware that the bell-wether of the revolt— 
Mr. Roosevelt~has' pursued the president and the 
Wilson. administration with a furious hostility and 
hatred from the Very first, Nothing the president 
has done has been. right, everything he has done has 
been wrong, in.the Roosevelt judgment, with one ex- 
| €eption—the ‘paper’ recommending’ that congress de- 
dlaréswar on Ge-many. ‘Phat paper evoked the sole 
| Roosevelt word of praise. Xt is not unfair to con- 
‘clude that the Rooseveltapproval of that instrument 
was a calculating effort to ingratiate himself into 
administration favor. It failed, of Coun, as so many 
other well laid plans of Mr. Roosevelt’s have “vone 
agley”. in these disappoiiting years; the consequence 
being’ that the Roosevelt jeremaids have continued 
unabated, with a venom which at times skirted the 
edge of treason, With a shrieking frenzy that has 
been comical at some times, at other times pathetic. 
It is fair to say, we bélieve, that any plan or per- 
sonnel of war reorganization would be denounced as 
inefficient by Mr. Roosevelt unless he personally 
occupied ’a conspicuous place in it.| It is the incon- 
solable. grief “of Mr. Roosevelt’s life, one may be 
sure, that he is not in a position of conspicuous au- 
thority in this world upheaval. And with that un- 
happiness we may even sympathize, but recognizing 
| that fact we must apply Senator Borah’s advice di- 
rectly to the most flagrant case—that of Mr. Roose- 
| velt—and not “take him too seriously.” He may 
| eyen go further. We may regret that by his splenetic 
‘criticisms and Studiedly adverse judgments Mr. 
| Roosevelt has disqualified ‘himSelf for serving in this 
| administration. He has made himself ineligible. 
i 


With the heckling Roosevelt: out of the way the] 
chances aré that there would be very little partisan’ 
hostility to the administration either in congress or 
the country. And that is the atmosphere, manifestly, 
in which America should live and move and have its 
| being today. It is neither expected nor desired that 
congress shall meekly de the administration’s every 
bidding, ‘that it shall laud evety ‘administration ac- 
complishment and conceal mistakes and. failures 
with silence. Suth subserviency were, perhaps, a} 
graver menace than conspiracy for partisan ends. | 
The path for congress and the country to walk is the | 
lpath of rational, fearless Patriotism, co-operating 
with the administration with all energy, and enthu- 
siam, criticising when criticism is needed, suggesting 
change whenever and wherever a change seems good. 
Surely, as Senator Borah has said, the transforma- 
tion of this vast nation from a peace basis to a wat 
basis is a tremendous undertaking and “in order for 
no mistakes to have been made the administration 
would have to be divine.” ° 

The Wilson adininistration is not hedged about 
by divinity, but the purpose to which it has dedicated 
this nation is truly divine. In the glory of that pur- 
pose partisanship is mean and unworthy beyond ex- 
| Pression and personal ambition is vile. The great- 
lest office to which any of us may aspire today is to 
ybe an American, and it is an office to which every 
lone of us may elect, himself. For being an American 
| today means, doing one’s last living best for his 
| country. That is the place to fill, and that is the 
| power to wield. sa co 2 
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The Associated Press is exclusively en- 
titled to the use for republication of all 


news dispatches credited to it or not 
otherwise credited in this paper, and also 
the local news published herein, 


Secretary Baker’s Reply 

No fair minded person can read Sec- 
retary Baker’s statement without feeling 
that he honestly believes the War De- 
partment has done the very best possible 
under the circumstances. He disarms 
his hostile critics by admitting frankly 
that there have been delays, shortcom- 
ings and false steps, but that these have 
been “occasional rather than character- 
istic” and that they have always been 
followed with immediate efforts to apply 
the remedy required. His attitude yes- 
terday was an improvement on his former 
appearance before the committee in that 
he announced at the outset he was not 
there to defend himself or his subordin- 
ates but to state the whole circumstances. 

Regarding camp conditions he spoke of 
the magnitude of caring for a million 
men, the practical impossibility of escap- 
ing some instances of dereliction of duty, 
citing courtmartials that had followed, 
but insisted that the health of the men 
had been a prime consideration of the 
Government from the start as can well 
be believed. As to the Lewis guns 
he fell back upon the preference of his 
professional advisers, naming Gencral 
Pershing as his chief witness. The delay 
in securing rifles, charged as due to 
adopting a modified Enfield instead of 
accepting the Wnfield being made in this 
country for Britain, was similarly cred- 
ited to military advice. One point that 
may be open to criticism is the admission 
that this decision was not reached until 
late in May or early in June. 

The mobilizing of men at the camps 
before clothing or arms was ready for 
them, a chief source of complaint, was 
also attributed to the insistence of his 
military aides, including General Wood, 
that there were features of training es- 
sential that could be acquired at once, 
organization, camp life and sanitation. 

Shortage in machine guns and _ arti] 
lery-was excused because the British 
and French, in their anxiety for men, 
promised to supply us from their sur- 
plus, thereby saving ships for food and 
troops. Mr Baker sticks to his original 
declaration that no American soldier is 
in France or will go there without equip- 
ment being provided. 

At home every man in the canton- 
ments is now ready, he says. We can 
have 500,000 men in France early this 


year, and three times that number 
trained and in reserve. 

Seeretary Baker claims, with much 
justice, that, considering the unprece- 


dented task, what has actually been ac- 

: ; : mak 
complished is beyond all comparison with 
he admitted shortcomings, delays and 


mistakes that have been made. Un- 
doubtedly some of these could and should 
lave been avoided had there been wu 
clearer conception of our position. These 
must’ be attributed to our military inex- 


yerience in so large an undertaking, to 
ailure to have prepared an adequate 
plan for such a contingency, to the be- 
ief that we would be kept out of the 
war. When we did enter the war our 
ylans had to be made to meet those of 
our Allies, and it is well known that 
these were changed at least twice. Great 
Britain originally put our supplies be- 
fore our troops as most essential. Gen- 
eval Joffre and the French reversed this 
request. Then the shipping shortage, as 
Secretary Baker says, proved the erux 
of the whole situation, necessitating fur- 
ther changes to suit that condition. 

So, out of the storm of criticism, there 
has come a definite statement which will 
do much to clear away doubts, rumors 
and misunderstandings and give the 
country information on our~ military 
should never have been 
denied it. Liberty in criticism, even 
though it be at times abused, is the 
most practical assurance against ineffi- 
cieney or incompetency and the greatest 
stimulant to administrative effectiveness. 
Nothing can contribute so much to our 
winning the war as public knowledge 
and confidence. 
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biaey Weieers frank | statemen 
t Senate Military Committee 
rve the several ends of 
ing popular confidence in the 
department, of silencing ‘such of ! 
in Congress as have at heart 
ion’s interests, and of clearing 
the widespread impression that 
‘ogram of war prosecution ‘had 
sed as a result of inefficiency, and 
ng. 
e dmitted that sutchales have been 
and what American, in aay | 
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ow here these nee were shown ‘to 
ie to ‘incompetency, the incompe- 
d been penalized. He declared | 
ta great army was called to the en- 
mpments, when guns were not ready, 
mn the advice of General Wood; a dec- | 
Yaration that makes the position of his 
morous critics an embarrassing | 
These have made frequent refer- 
o the “broomstick” armament of 
: soldiers in training, and have ex- 
the wooden gtns as damning. 
ride ces of inefficiency; and with 
es General Wood has ever been a 
- favorite. When to the declaration ‘is 
Es the others, that General Pershing 
eci cid d against the Lewis gun and ap-» 
d the modified Enfield rifle, that 
ies insisted they were prepared 
fu nish our first army abroad with 
y without crippling themselves, 
aker is acquitted of any charge, 


portant, matters was taken without 
e sanction of military leaders. 
lementing these explanations 


tof re withheld for reasons that are 

ob ous—was given to the effect that 
_more, than a half million men. will be 
in France early this year; that the 
troops there are fully equipped, and 
that more than a million and a half in } 

“camp in this country are trained to the | 
limit and ready to go over and try is- 
_ sties with the Boche. This is a record 
of accomplishment that should Satisfy 

. any reasonable American who has 
_ stopped to weigh the stupendousness 

f of the task of preparation. , 

; That the. sweeping statement will 
"satisfy those whose sole purpose has 
-peen to embarrass the administration is 
hardly 10 be hoped for. But it seems 
to have been Mr. Baker’s chief desire , 

% to allay the apprehension of the peoslon 
and to restore their confidence in the 

yurposes and plans of his department. | 

Sito: do that he made public information | 

that: no less pressing emergency could 

"have prompted him to divulge. And 

mow that the people know, the critics 

may rant. Their rantings will prove 

“neither disconcerting nor disturbing. 
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ed or implied, that action in such | 


was a program of achievement that | 
‘seems challenging. Information—here- } 
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UP IN THE AIR. 

Secretary Baker’s statement before 
the Senate Military Committee was re- 
markable, thrilling, encouraging, splen- ; 
did. He well might have stood upon 


_a recital of achievement, for what has 


heen done has excused all blunders. 
Nevertheless, he acknowledged that | 
some mistakes had been made, as was 
both natural and inevitable. 

It must have been a surprise to his 
principal critics to” find that the very 
things which they most condemned 
were done upon the recommendation of 
that worthy officer, General Leonard 


Wood, whom they most idolize. | 
| 


must have surprised them further to 
find that more was done,in 1917. than 
the Metropolitan Magazine, with which 
Colonel Roosevelt is connected, in a 
fault finding way said ought to be done 
‘in tor7 and 1918! 

OF course, the Colonel may not have 
been responsible for this particular 
criticism, but he has done much fault 
finding upon his own hook. We do not 
‘say that he ought to apologize, but we 
do say that it would be in the nature 
of poetic justice for him to/ tour the | 
country reading Secretary’ Baker's 
statement to audiences. 

Tt seems that Chairman Chamberlain, 
who had declared that the War Depart- 
ment had “fallen down,” was knocked 
off his pins by Mr. Baker’s statement. | 
When he heard it, he wanted to know 
why the Secretary had not taken the 
American people into his confidence. 
Well, there has been no evidence that 


E American people “wanted to be 
i 
| 


taken into the confidence of the War 
Department, and there has been abun- 
dant evidence that they preferred no 
risk should be taken of disclosing our 
military secrets to the enemy, } 
Senator Chamberlain’s inquiry sug- 
gests that one motive back of the criti- 
cisms and the investigation was an old- 
womanish desire to pry into secrets and 
a feeling of peeve because the critics 
were not permitted to know everything 
that was being done.- | 
Naturally, the investigation has col- 
lapsed, although the probers now are 
toying with the aviation section. This 
latter is a natural development. - Baker : 
put his critics up in the air; they have 
turned to the planes to make a ey 


472 _ \ 


The country is d 
epending upo 
bakers as well as Mr. Baker, she 


OL acct 


own version of the address. 


swatey “J suppose.’ 


[BAKER'S 5 VINDICATION. 


Startling | surprise it was fof the 
enemies ‘of Newton ‘—D. Baker, Secre- 


‘tary of War, when he delivered his 


masterful address Monday in answer 
to his critics. The enemies had ex- 
pected something different and the 
dreams of their expectancy were 
ery*tallized into living realities be- 
cause Mr. Baker, the “something | 
different” appeared in person vol- 
-untarily to give a reason for ‘the 
a that was within him. ~ 
~$landered and sliced from the 
aaa press, abused by politicians, 
éensured by a quick-to-think popu- 
lace, Mr. Baker awaited his hour, 
and when the time came, stood be-|— 
ore the august Senate committee, 
and in calm, conversational tone, 
told in oval delivery of the war aims | 
of the nation, uncovering om the = 
breast of the nation’s inmost secrecy | 
the military information | which | 
should have remained at home. 
The opposite had been expected. 
At least, hoped for. The* press, 
which had heaped upon one man 
columns of rough riddles, Taepent 
that the riddles had been solved and 
the riddlers were riddled with polite 
ridicule—a just, jitsu jolt for, gis 
politicians. Bei 
Surprised in this, the sian press 
could but print the noble, straight- 
forward address as it came from the 
honest heart of the war ‘seeretary. ‘ 
Chagrined in that Mr. ‘Baker had 
appeared in’ the right light, - _the 
same enemy press concocts their 
They, 
“summarize” the speech and would 
lead the reader to believe, “this is 
what Mr. Baker intended to say, ete. | 
There was once in a certain lo- 
cality a circuit rider preacher who 
was always prefacing his remarks 
It became so 
‘eeneral that he lost his name and 
was thenceforth known as Rey. I. 
ppose. The enemy politicians of 
Mr. Baker have simply ‘supposed’. 
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r Routs His Critics. é 

Secretary of War ‘Baker, in his reply 

to his critics, has shown to the entire sat- 

isfaction of the country and to the world 

that America has accomplished wonders— 

| almost miracles—since the declaration of 
Y inst Germany. t 

Es unruffled, confident attitude 

lof the Secretary—evidence unquestionable 
| ‘that he has performed his duties well— 
| has made a most profound impression even 
| lon those who were most bitter in their 
riti of the Secretary. , 

ey ee calmly told the committee 
what the war department had = accom- 
plished, never uttering a word of condem- 
nation of the men who charged him with 
Inefficiency, and «proving that they did 
not know what they were talking about 
|} when they made the charges. Even Sena- 
_|tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 
| caring for the army, and in the matter 
|of getting the men ready for activities 
1s on the European battlefields. [ 
| The information that we now have ready 
| |a million men who can be sent to France 
at any moment came as a great surprise 
‘|to the eritics who had insisted that the 
-larmy was wholly unprepared for service. 
| That we will have half a million on the 
| battle front in the early part of this reat 
_| also was a revelation to the country a 
j large. i 

While the enemies of the country were 
framing up charges against the Secretary 
| of War, that official was sitting in con- 
| ference with members of commissions from 
the various countries at war and quietly 
learning their needs, then applying the 
advice so, received to the upbuilding of 
a great and powerful fighting machine, 
unmindful of the unjust ctiticisms by 
the men who should have' been loyally sup- 
porting the administration. With no word 
of complaint, he went about his duties, 
bringing results that he now shows to 
be almost unbelievable. 

When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the country, 
merely to satiate the desires of a few poli- 
ticlans who hoped to find.gomething wrong 
‘by which the Wilson administration might 
be discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend afd to the cause of’ the Kaiser, 
Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man- 
ner, lays bare the plans that have been 
perfected and those in course of perfec- 
tion, and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with no display, 
‘no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
world that he has the nation’s interests 
uppermost in his mind; that he courts 
criticism, if such criticism is constructive; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
| what it may if he knows he is accomplish-: 
ing something looking to ultimate victory 
for our arms. ; 

The Tennessean and American has said 
| before that Secretary Baker, and all oth- 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
j War, have been doing all that could be 
j done, and that there should be no criti- 
eism of the work or of the men. It is no 
Destine that the war secretary has in 
So dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
ps accusers appear small in the eyes of 
‘the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
the best friends of the administration that 
so much could have jbeen accomplished 
and that errors could haye been so ew and 


i! 


BL POY wos soosnos yor 


the | | secretary showing 


ceed, when ex A 
tened to Washih: 
forces, and even 
been misled into 


nm to marshal the 
a Democratic senator 
declaring the 


man to re-establish the equilibrium of p 
lic thought and ake it clear to the coun 
that the ship. 
rocks, but is” 
true course and making the 


progress. 


‘x 


expected 
' 


Service, and performed it with rare discre- 


themselves what has been done, 
has been done. — 


and why it 


advice of general officers, who convinced 
the secretary that camp association and 
discipline could not begin too early. Every 


‘had in company of men 


of long experience, 
at home and abroad. 


Even the sickness 


where, according to medical judgment, it 
was least to be expected, but was such as 
is conceded to be inevitable as the result 
of bringing together large numbers of men 
from distant localities, <a 

The secretary declared he was not present: 
to defend individuals or to deny delays and 
false starts; he had no purpose to defend 
himself, he said. “If any of us should 
figure in tomorrow’s casualties it would be 
as nothing beside the object we all seek;” 
and, he added, “we have learned one thing: 
to recognize an error and to make quick 
work to correct it.” He went on to explain 
and give answer to the charges one by one,. 
and so reasonably that we do not believe 
that even the critics will have the heart to 
repeat them. It is said in the report that 
Mr. Baker’s manner and his answers created 
a profound impression, and that Senator 
Chamberlain himself admitted as much 
when the day’s session ‘was over. 

It was the same in answering as to 
ordnance as to-health, clothing and general 
equipment. The ‘secretary showed that 
there was good reason for- whatever had 
‘been dee; and even thatthe department 
has ordered all the Lewis guns-it could get. 
If guns and other ordnance were supplied 
the American army by France it was be- 
cause France had a surplus and wished to 
put it to a good use. Also, by such use, the 
tonnage of vessels crossing the Atlantic 
could be put to other uses than to carrying 
‘of ordnance. “I am telling no secret,” said 
Mr. Baker, “when I ‘Say that ships are the 
crux of this problem, and every time one 
can use French industrial resources in- 


| stead of making and sending our own pro- 


ducts we are doing it.” ~ 


tion in employment of facts and the pre- 
sentation of them. His is the first adequate - 
answer to the abundance of criticism—_ 
clearing away nhisconceptions -and misrep- | 
resentations and letting the people see ‘for 


try | 
State is not-going onto the | 
ell under control; sailing a 


The secretary performed an important | 


It was shown that the gravest faults, such 
as the summoning of men before adequate | 
equipment could be given them, was on the 


step taken has been after due consideration 


that has occurred in camp was shown to be 


tary department a failure, it required areal | — 


American spirit. They will 
when the conflict comes. 


nce.” — 


Detail upon detail was « 


ary contended, 
never with so little cause for complaint. 
Never, he said, was there a better army, 
more moral or under better discipline; and, 


he added, “we will have 500,000 fighting 
men in France early in- 1918, and a mil. 
lion and a half ready to go durmg the year.” 


The men we have there are “seasoned and 

trained for war.” Moreover, they have the 

be formidable 

“Let us be frank 

exclaimed the secretary. 

“Has any army in history since the begin- 

ning of time been so raised and cared for 

as our army?” “And yet, has any great 

enterprise been carried on with. more un- 

failing justice and patriotism on the part 

of the American people? . =. . When 

the story has all been told, it will be a story 

which I am sure your committee will be glad | 
to report to the senate as a tremendous re- 

sponse to a tremendous responsibility. We 
are in the war to hit hard. Our problem is 

not star playing but team playing.” 

The explanation rings true throughout. 
Tt is what is needed to set vile and vexa- 
tious rumor at rest. A great work has 
been undertaken with quiet courage and 


with one another,” 


it has been greatly done. Let us stop all 


fault-finding, and go forward, face to the 
front, under the aegis of our glorious flag 
to win a way to victory! We at home hava 
our part even as those who stand with guns 
in the trenches, and we can help the boys 
to fight and*win, by holding up our gov- 
ernment and doing every possible thing to 


make the war work a success, 


Thanks to Mr. Baker, the people have 
been shown the way. He who hereafter 
finds fault without proved reason will have 
hereafter no excuse, and certainly will have 
but himself to blame if he be classed and 
treated as an enemy of his country, = 

———_—_—_—_ ~~ : 
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Baker Routs His Critics. 


Secretary of War ‘Baker, in his reply 
to his critics, has shown to the entire SINS 
| isfaction of the country and to the world 
that America has accomplished wonders— 
' almost miracles—since the declaration of 
| inst Germany. 
Soha bal, unruffled, confident attitude 
lof the Secretary—evidence unquestionable 
that he has performed bis duties well— 
has made a most profound impression even 
on those who were most bitter in their 
iticism of the Secretary. 
Pai dina calmly told the committee 
what the war department had accom- 
plished, never uttering a word of condem- 
nation of the men who charged him with 
inefficiency, and «proving that they did 
not know what they were talking about 
when they made the charges. Even Sena- 
tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 
caring for the army, and in the matter 
of getting the men ready for activities 
on the European battlefields. 

The information that we now have ready 
a million men who can be sent pata 
j moment came as a great surpris 
bio he critics who had insisted that the 
\larmy was wholly unprepared for service. 
That we will have half a million on the 
battle front in the early part of this year 
also was a revelation to the country at 
large. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framing up charges against the Secretary 
of War, that official was sitting in con- 
ference with members of commissions from 
the various countries at war and quietly 
learning their needs, then applying the 
advice so. received to the upbuilding of 
a great and powerful fighting machine, 
unmindful of the unjust ctiticisms by 
the men who should have’ been loyally sup- 
porting the administration. With no word 
of complaint, he went about his duties, 
| bringing results that he now shows to 
be almost unbelievable. 

When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the country, 
merely to satiate the desires of a few poli- 
ticlans who hoped to find something wrong 
by which the Wilson administration might 
be discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend aid to the cause of’ the Kaiser, 
Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man- 
ner, lays bare the plans that have been 
perfected and those in course of perfec- 
tion, and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with no display, 
no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
world that he has the nation’s interests 
uppermost in his mind; that he courts 
eriticism, if such criticism is constructive ; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
what it may if he knows he is accomplish- 
ing something looking to ultimate prictory 
for our arms. p / 

The Tennessean and American has said 
before that Secretary Baker, and all oth- 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
war, have been doing all that could be 
done, and that there should be no criti- 
cism of the work or of the men, It is no 
Surprise that the war secretary has in 
So dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
his accusers appear small in the eyés of 
the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
the best friends of the administration that 
so much could have jbeen accomplished 
and that errors could haye been so few and 
of so little seriousness, 

Secretary of War Baker has proven him- 
self a giant in organization, a statesman. 
of the highest type, and a man loyal to 
his country and earnest in his desire to 
Ido that which is best for America and 
for the world, 

It only remains for the authorities to 
aye Col. Rooseyelt and his political fol- 
ers forcibly removed from the national 
pital, and if need be, placed in duress. 
hile we are seeking out for punish- 
vant enemies of the country, let us be- 
n with that clique posing as patriots, 
t who. carry concealed the deadly bombs | 
phich they would use against, our own 
ens to bring about the elevation of the 
han who helieves he is the only one in 
he country who is capable of intelligently 
dministering the affairs of the nation—one 
heodore Roosevelt. 

Clear the capital city of this element, 
ven though violence be necessary to bring 
bout the result. 
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Be S INVaNe wo, F 
‘What eat thing it is to &.. 1a: .eeds 
of the co ry met by men, honest, patriotic 
and capable, as is demonstrated. in the 
present case, where Secretary Baker stands 
forth in defense of the administration of 
the war department,” and. /confounds the 
fault-finders a i a) ; 
Mr. ey) ‘ a 
minist#dtior/ bu Justifie 
tion of President Wilson. At//a moment 
when the machinations of a ca bent 


upon making mi wae ened abont c- 
( if Aoose aA 


ceed, when ex- 
tened to Washihgton to marshal the adv: $s 
forces, and even a Democratic senator had 
been misled into declaring the whole mili- 
tary department a failure, it required a real 
man to re-establish the equilibrium of pub- 
lic thought and make it clear to the country 
that the ship of state is not-going onto the 
rocks, but is well under control; sailing a 
true course and making the expected 
progress. 

The secretary performed an important 
service, and performed it with rare discre- 
tion in employment of facts and the pre- 
sentation of them. His is the first adequate 
answer to the abundance of criticism— 
clearing away misconceptions and misrep- 
resentations and letting the people see ‘for 
themselves what has been done, and why it 
has been done. 

It was shown that the gravest faults, such 
as the summoning of men before adequate 
equipment could be given them, was on the 
advice of general officers, who convinced 
the secretary that camp association and 
discipline could not begin too early. Every 
Step taken has been after due consideration 
had in company of men of long experience, 
at home and abroad. Even the sickness 
that has occurred in camp was shown to be 
where, according to medical judgment, it 
was least to be expected, but was such as 
is conceded to be inevitable as the result 
of bringing together large numbers of men 
from distant localities. 

The secretary declared he was not present 
to defend individuals or to deny delays and 
false starts; he had no purpose to defend 
himself, he said. “If any of us should 
figure in tomorrow’s casualties it would be 
as nothing beside the object we all seek;” 
and, he added, “we have learned one thing: 
to recognize an error and to make quick 
work to correct it.” He went on to explain 
and give answer to the charges one by one,. 
and so reasonably that we do not believe 
that even the critics will have the heart to 
repeat them. It is said in the report that 
Mr. Baker’s manner and his answers created 
a profound impression, and that Senator 
Chamberlain himself admitted as much 
when the day’s session was over. 

It was the same in answering as to 
ordnance as to-health, clothing and general 
equipment. The secretary showed that 
there was good reason for* whatever had 
been dee; and even that*the department 
has ordered all the Lewis guns-it could get. 
If guns and other ordnance were supplied 
the American army by France it was be- 
cause France had a surplus and wished to 
put it to a good use. Also, by such use, the 
tonnage of vessels crossing the Atlantic 
could be put to other uses than to carrying 
of ordnance. “Iam telling no secret,” said 
Mr. Baker, “when I say that ships are the 
crux of this problem, and every time one 
can use French industrial resources in~- 
stead of making and sending our own pro- 
ducts we are doing it.” 


“Is that a disadvantage to France?” 
asked Senator Beckham. _ 

“Categorically I answer, no,” replied the 
secretary. “It has been a very great ad- 
vantage to France.” 

Detail upon detail was entered into, the 
secretary showing a cheerful readiness to 
meet every form of complaint. He became 
eloquent, however, when he came to describe 
the great accomplishment—the raising of 
the immense army in an unprecedented 
time. Never before has such a feat been 
performed; and, the secretary contended, 
never with so little cause for complaint. 
Never, he said, was there a better army, 
more moral or under better discipline; and, 
he added, “we will have 500,000 fighting 
men in France early in- 1918, and a mil- 
lion and a half ready to go dutmg the year.” 
The men we have there are “seasoned and 
trained for war.” Moreover, they have the 
American spirit. They will be formidable 
when the conflict comes. “Let us be frank 
with one another,” exclaimed the secretary. 
“Has any army in history since the begin- 
ning of time been so raised and cared for 
as our army?” “And yet, has any great 
enterprise been carried on with. more un- 
failing justice and patriotism on the part 
of the American people? . . . When 
the story has all been told, it will be a story 
which I am sure your committee will be glad 
to report to the senate as a tremendous re- 
sponse to a tremendous responsibility. We 
are in the war to hit hard. Our problem is 
not star playing but team playing.” 

The explanation rings true throughout. 
It is what is needed to set vile and vexa- 
tious rumor at rest. A great work has 
been undertaken with quiet courage and 
it has been greatly done. Let us stop all 
fault-finding, and go forward, face to the 
front, under the aegis of our glorious flag 
to win a way to victory! We at home have 
our part even as those who stand with guns 
in the trenches, and we can help the boys 
to fight and*win, by holding up our gov- 
ernment and doing every possible thing to 
make the war work a success. 

Thanks to Mr. Baker, the people have 
been shown the way. He who hereafter 
finds fault without proved reason will have 
hereafter no excuse, and certainly will have 
but himself to blame if he be classed and 
treated as an enemy of his country. 
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ive of Senator’ Chamber- 
se criticisms of the War De- 
_ provoked the statement. 

is readily credible. It has 
profound impression on the 


nited States since last April are 
ply, stirringly impressive. They 
‘the curtain of silence and secrecy 
h has shut out from the Ameri- 
“people knowledge of what their 
oyernment was doing to win the war 
‘against Prussia, and they disclose an 
actual performance unsuspected by | 
most sanguine among us, heart- 
even to those . who have 
‘pen. afflicted with pessimism as to 


Bass 


e part which we shall be able to 


in this gigantic conflict. And | 
‘ a fill with satisfaction, they thrill| 
Ww with pride the breasts of American 
patriots, whether pessimists or optim- 
Jats, in the’assurance they bring of 
our country’s superb response to the 
‘tre emendous demands upon her by 
aw ich she was suddenly confronted— 
‘a response which Secretary Baker 
‘takes occasion to say, as he has every 
right, ‘to say, has never been equaled 
in all the history of previous wars. 
‘ust such a lifting of the curtain as | 
f his ‘was what was most needed to 
pel the doubt and error in which 
he people have been compelled to 
pe, to firm the confidence of the 
A avering, to fire anew the conviction 
of the man in the street, the mar in 
the furrow, the man in the office, in 
‘the ‘invincibility of our might. 

“As for the manner of the Secre-' 
iary’s statement, that was altogether 
‘admirable. It was in the best of 
temper. Simple and straightforward 
throughout, it was candid and 
‘catholic, unmarred by quibble or 
|subterfuge. Mr. Balter é 
claim of a flawless 
did not deny mist, Ss and short- 
jcomings. He recognized the right of 
\criticism and welcomed honest crit- 
‘jicism as salutary, but he averred, 

with force, that the provocations of 

the criticisms which had induced his 
reply were “occasional” rather than 
| “characteristic,” and it is reasonable 
|to assume that such critics as Sen- 


{ator Chamberlain will freely admit 
F ‘this. 
ste a a is clear a pac es se ag 


| 


| 
| 


‘we are in a state of siege. 


Io&d it and there afe divers Jacks-in- Will come of it. It ae serve to re- 


office rattling round now at Wash- call the powers that be—and the peo- 
ingiton. They seell 
to magnify thei: 
Thus we have al 


ple as well—to the circumstance 
that we have a Constitution; that our 
‘Government is a system of checks 
and balances; a dual system of Fed- 
eral and State sovereignties; a tri- 


-characteristically 


own importance. 


sorts of admoni- 
1 and to that end 


reguiations upon 


tions: to be frug 


many restrictive 
E ; F ? til sitem, itive, i i 

Foun yeoduétive ipdustries, partite sysitem, executive, legislative 

and judicial; each ordained to live, 


‘The cant of the ‘hour dwells upon 


move and have its being within its 


the affleged virtue of sacrifice. One 


rticular orbit clearly d iby U 
| might fancy that we are a nation of peaks , aniy, dehned by we 


organic law. 


slackers, Again he might fancy that 


That politicians piay politics is a 


The 
two old historic parties may be dead, 


We are | 
j truism, It goes without saying. 
‘pouring out billions of dollars. We bee VALE 


are organizing to send millions of ; \ 
as a ragtime New York newspaper 
men, having sent not a few already. : J 
1 4 anit recently pronounced them, but their 
The real need is expedition. : 

a labels—their trade-marks—survive, 
It is easy to talk about sacrifice. But 


Have 
the mothers at home made no sacri- 


and, having little else to cling to, wily | 
should office- 
holding and office-seeking class in- 


there has been no lack of it. , 
not the professional 


ices—brave though not tearless—in cs 
ager ahh i voke them in the coming Congres- 


i j } front? - 
seeing their sons off to the ront Get hea a Wore dn 


They at least should not be further évary: comeneasional of the 
chatter | 


the }Union next fall I would cast it in 
None of us, they least! 


sional elections? 
district 


depressed by eternal 


Fi 35 : } i 
this is war. each instance for the individua} can- 


of all, are going to forget it. 


| didate and 


let the trade-mark g0 | 
Nor should we punish ourselves by hang. 


III. ue 


The personal controversay between 


voluntary privations. Ours is a 


great and fruitful land. It still flows | 
To Bell the President and the Oregon Sena- 
strong we must subsist well—surely 
The home should 
not be made a house of want as well 
the} 
awful lists of the killed and wound- 


with wine, milk and honey. 


tor is another matter. I cannot help 


as well as we can, thinking it the offspring of a certain 


isolation which, in his private tela" 


@s a house of woe, when 


foo much indulges, The plaint comes 


from Washington that 


he neither j 


ed begin to come from over the sea.} sives, nor received, confidences. Per- 
In short, we should lead as far as|hops this is why he seems prone to 
possible our normal lives. Work} quarrels, nor averse on oceasion to} 
should go on as usual and likewis?} falling out with his friends. 


play. 


Jack-in-office, as we have nberlain has surely 


e. He is of the Presi- | 


Senator Ch 
seen, would kill the goose that lays] peen one of th 


the golden egg by putting business} dent's party. e is moreover chair- 


in a strait jacket. He should be] man of the 


ilitary Committee of 


called down wherever he appears, but] the Senate. His New York deliver-} 


been imprudent, put 
attack upon the Ad- 
be hotly resented and 
within his right. A 


patient and tactful— 


especially in the National Capital,} ance may hav 


where he wanders at large and at vit was not an 
will, exploiting himself and. offending ministration t 


his betters, 


: Itt was wholly 
TI. 


I know very well what war is. I 


| chieftain mor 


may I not say Wwiser—would not have 


have ever in mind and heart the ex- 
perience and the memories of. four 


stand-and-deliver de- 
Indeed, 


made a curt, 


mand upon such a Senator. 


years of drastic war. r - 
2 = Bert ows wes he would not jhave written at all 


brought to every door. Sacrifice be- 


the matter toojurgent and important 
—but would have sent for Mr. Cham-’ 
berlain, have Heard him, have com- 
, have prayed with 


It was a War 
not a Civil War, 
is so often miscalled. To one of ‘the 


came the common lot, 


of Sections, as it 


‘ : muned with h 
two parties to it its result brought 


poverty dire and universal. All the 
it was ruin 
If the North enforced the 
Union merely to wreck the Republic 


| 
t gently and affec- | 


him. He mi 


tionately have) “cussed” him, 


particular form of friendly pressure 
An 


South got out of and 


glory. 
being sometimes most effectual. 


angry controversy between suclt pe - 
sons at this time is clearly to give 
the enemy and if 


fifty years later on the rocks of cen- 
tralization, the one-man power domi- 
nant, the blood that was spilled on | 


both sides was spilled in vain. s; 


is coming to an eece 
‘wise it were not worth living in. Yet 


tions with public men, the President ‘ 


that { 


“Truly other- 


we may not win it ‘‘fust off” and 
“hands down,” and if it be prolonged, 
parlous times are ahead for Wood- 
row Wilson. It were meanwhile 
well for him to prepare for them. He 
will need all the help he can get. 
The proposed War Cabinet may be 


But if he should defeat 


premature. 
it now and it becomes necessary later 
along he makes in adyance an un- 
comfortable bed for his Administra- 
tion to lie in, Nothing short of vie- 
tory this year will save him, and the 
party that calls itself Democracy, the 
coming fall elections, and, with an 
opposition House, and maybe a hos- 
tile Senate, the war still going on in 
1920, good-bye to the succession. 
BW. 
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airs is reported to have ade 
ofound impression on Washing- 
sive of Senator’ Chamber- 


is readily credible, It Stes 
x) peo uns impression on 2De 


‘bt of the department’s efficiency, 
fail to acknowledge the force of 


, United States since last April are 
y, stirringly impressive. They 
, the curtain of silence and secrecy 
ich has shut out from the Ameri- 
al people knowledge of what their 
Government was doing to win the war 
‘against Prussia, and they disclose an 
actual performance unsuspected by | 
10st sanguine among us, heart- 
ing° even to those who have 
: afflicted with pessimism as to 
the. part which we shall be able to 
play in this gigantic conflict. And| 
the fill with satisfaction, they thrill 
with pride the breasts of American 
atriots, whether pessimists or optim- 
‘ists, in the’assurance they bring of 
our country’s superb response to the 
tremendous demands upon her by} 
‘which she was suddenly confronted— 
a response which Secretary Baker 
‘takes occasion to say, as he has every 
right. ‘to say, has never been equaled 
in all the history of previous wars, 
‘ ust such a lifting of the curtain as | 
this was what was most needed to 
a pel the doubt and error in which 
‘the people have been compelled to 
“zrope, to firm the confidence of the 
wavering, to fire anew the conviction 
“of the man in the street, the man in 
the furrow, the man in the office, in 
the invincibility of our might. 

As for the manner of the Secre-' 
tary’s statement, that was altogether 
admire able. It was in the best of 
temper, Simple and straightforward 
‘throughout, it was candid and 
catholic, unmarred by quibble or! 


eee 


subterfuge. Mr. Baler no 
claim of a flawless He 


did not deny mist Ss and short- 
j|comings, He recognized the right of | 
criticism and welcomed honest crit- 
‘licism as salutary, but he averred, 
with force, that the provocations of 
the criticisms which had induced his 
reply were “occasional” rather than 
; “characteristic,” and it is reasonable 
|to assume that such critics as Sen- 


' ator Chamberlain will freely admit 
this. ! 
edt is clear that the War Baneutst| 


ment, whatever its deficiencies, has | 
|done a great work. It is clear that | 
{the Secretary has done a great work 
in his revelation of that achievement. 


many Sie that there is at the Ren a 


lof the War Department a much big- 
| ser man than they had et ed Mr. 
} Baker to be. 


‘we are in a state of siege. 


office to 
e divers Jacks-in- 


- Tt is the pacares af Jack-in- 
lo§d it and there af é 
office rattling rougd now at Wash- 
ingiton. ‘They seek 
to wmagnify thei 
Thus we have al 
tions: to be frugdl and to that end 


characteristically 


own importance. 


sorts of admoni- 


many restrictive regulations upon 


-our productive ifidustries. 
The cant of the ‘hour dwells upon 


the a¥leged virtue of sacrifice. One 


{might fancy that we are a nation of 


slackems. Again he might fancy that 
We are | 
‘pouring out billions of dollars. We 
are organizing to send millions of 
men, having sent not a few already. 
The real need is expedition. 

It is easy to talk about sacrifice. But 
Have 


the mothers at home made no sacri- 


there has been no lack of it. 


fices—brave though not tearless—in 
seeing their sons off to the front? 
hey at least should not be further 
the chatter 
None of us, they least | 


depressed by eternal 
“this is war.” 
of all, are going to forget it. 

Nor should we punish ourselves by 
voluntary privations. Ours is a 
great and fruitful land. It still flows | 
To pe 
strong we must subsist well—surely 
The home should 
not be made a house of want as well 
the 


awful lists of the killed and wound- 


with wine, milk and honey. 
as well as we can, 


as a house of woe, when 


ed begin to come from over the sea. 
In short, we should lead as far as 
normal lives. Work 


possible our 


play. Jack-in-office, as. we have 
seen, would kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg by putting business 
He should be 


called down wherever he appears, but 


in a strait jacket. 


especially in the National Capital, 


where he wanders at large and at 
will, exploiting himself and. offending 
his betters, 

TT. 

I know very well what war is. I 
have ever in mind and heart the ex- 
perience and the memories of. four 
Sorrow 


years of drastic war. was 


brought to every door. Sacrifice be- 
Tt was a War 
War, as it 


is so often miscalled. To one of tne 


came the common lot, 
of Sections, not a Civil 
two parties to it its result brought 
poverty dire and universal. All the 
South got out of it was 
If the North 


Union merely to wreck the Republic 


ruin and | 
glory. enforced the 
fifty years later on the rocks of cen- 
tralization, the one-man power domi- 


nant, the blood that was spilled on 


both sides was spilled in vain. 


co 


will come of it. 


‘Government is a system of checks 


jeral and State sovereignties; a tri- 


‘should not the professional 


} Union next fall I would cast it in 


\didate and let the trade-mark a0 | 


‘too much indulges. 


quarrels, nor 
should go on as usual. and likewise] 


|been one of th 


,it was not an 


4|/#t was wholly, 


tong ess. Good, ‘rather pra ill, 


is coming to an . end. Truly other- 

It will serve to re- 
> j wise it were not worth living’ in. Yet 

call the powers that be—and the peo- ‘ 

we may not win it “fust off” and 


ple as well—to the circumstance d o 
‘“pands down,” and if it be prolonged, 


that we have a Constitution; that our 


row Wilson. It were meanwhile 
well for him to prepare for them. He 
will need all the help he can get. 
The proposed War Cabinet may be 


But if he should defeat 


and balances; a dual system of Fed- 


partite system, executive, legislative 


and judicial; each ordained to live, 


premature. 
it now and it becomes necessary later 
along he makes in advance an un- 
comfortable bed for his Administra- 
Nothing short of vie- 


move and have its being within its 
particular orbit clearly defined by the 
organic law. 


That politicians piay polities is a 
tion to lie in. 


truism. It goes without saying. The 2 
tory this year will save him, and the 


two old historic parties may be dead, 
as a ragtime New York newspaper party that calls itself Fran CNBEY the 
, : coming fall elections, and, with an 
opposition House, and maybe a hos- 
tile Senate, the war still going on in 
1920, good-bye to the succession, 
Ei. We 
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recently pronounced them, but their 
jabels—their  trade-marks—survive, 
and, having little else to cling to, epi | 
office- 
holding and office-seeking class in- 


yoke them in the coming Congres- Miami, 


If I had a vote in’ 
every congressional district of the 


sional elections? 


each instance for the individual] can- | 


hang. 
j Til. J 


The personal controversay between 
the President and the Oregon Sena- 
tor is another matter. I cannot help 
thinking it the offspring of a certain 
isolation which, in his private rela- 


tions with public men, the President ‘ 
The plaint comes | . 


from Washington that he neither 
gives, nor receives, confidences. Per- 


y he seems prone to 


haps this is w 
verse on oceasion to 
falling out with his friends. 
Senator Chamberlain has surely 
ise, He is of the Presi- | 
dent’s party. e is moreover chair- | 
ilitary Committee of 


is New York deliver- 


man of the 
the Senate. I 


ance may hav 


peen imprudent, but) 
attack upon the Ad- 
be hotly resented and 
within his right. A 
patient and tactful— 


Bil nistration t 


| chieftain mor 
may I not say iser—would not have 
stand-and-deliver de- 


Indeed, 


made a curt, 
h a Senator. 
have written at all— 


mand upon su 
he would not 
the matter toojurgent and important 


—pbut would have sent for Mr. Cham-’ 
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berlain, have Heard him, have com- 
, have prayed with | 
t gently and affec- | 


him, that} 


him. 
tionately have) “cussed” 
particular form of friendly pressure} 


An 


being sometimes most effectual. 
angry controversy between suelf per-| 
sons at this time is clearly to give 


1ER-JOURNAL, 


aid and comfort to the enemy and if 
\the President and Senator were mere 
of them 


es 


private citizens the two 
‘might regard themsel 
cape indictment unde t 


Act. 


parlous times are ahead for Wood- | 
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‘no bhi 
‘world 
‘uppert 
|) critici: 
‘that I 
what | 
ing so 
‘for ou 
) The 
Petore 
ers e 
war, | 
done, 
“cism ¢ 
‘surpri 
So ‘dig 
his ac 
the Ww 
the be 


F, 
{ 


dence Se aaeciieaia bie 


thet profound impression even 

ho were most bitter in their 

the Secretary. 

r calmly told the committee 

ar department had accom- | 

r uttering a word of condem- 
dntion of the ‘men who charged him with 
inefficiency, and proving that they did 
not« know what they were talking about 
when they made the charges. Even. Sena- 
tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 


caring, for the army, and in the matter } 


of getting the men ready for activities 
on the Buropean battlefields. 

~The information that we now have ready | 
a million men who can be sent to France 
at any moment came as a great surprise 


to the critics who had insisted that the} 


‘army was wholly unprepared for service. 
That we will have half a million on the 
battle front in the early part of this year 
also was a revelation to the country a 
large. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framing up charges against the Secretary 
of War, that official was sitting in con- 
ference with members of commissions from. 
the various countries at war and quietly | 
‘learning their needs, then applying the ;; 

| advice so received to the upbuilding of 

a great and powerful fighting machine, 

unmindful of the unjust criticisms by - 

the men who should have been loyally sup-_ 
/porting the administration. With no word : 
of complaint, he went about his duties, | 

‘bringing results that he now shows to” 

be almost unbelievable, 

i When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the 
‘merely to satiate the desires of a few poli- 
ticians who hoped to find something wrong }: 
‘by which the,Wilson administration might 
be discreditét, and who above all hoped |) 
to lend aid to the cause of the Kaiser, 
Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man- 
‘ner, lays bare the plans that have been | 
‘perfected and those in course of 'perfec- 
tion, and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with no display, | 

“no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 

vari that he has the nation’s interests 

ippermost in his mind; that he courts 

riticism, if such criticism is constructive; 

that he is willing to let the world think 

at it may if he knows he is accomplish- 

ing something looking to- ultimate victory 
‘for our arms, 

The Tennessean and American has said 
ae that Secretary Baker, and all oth- 
}ers entrusted with the conduct of the 

ar, have been doing all that could be 
‘done, and that there should be no criti- 
cism of the work or of the men. It is no 

surprise that the war secretary has in 
ee ‘dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
his accusers appear small in the eyes of 
[the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
‘the best friends of the administration that 
| so. much could haye been accomplished | 
and that errors could have been so few and 

f so little seriousness, 

‘Secretary of War Baker has proven him- 
f a giant in@organization, a statesman 
the highest type, and a man loyal to 

country and*earnest in his desire to 
that which is best for America and 
» the world. 
it only remains for the authorities to 
ve Col, Roosevelt--and ‘his political fol- 
vers forcibly removed from the national 
ital, and if need be, placed in duress. 
€ we are seeking out for punish- 
nt enemies of the country, let us be- 
with that clique posing .as patriots, 
who carry concealed the deadly bombs 
ich they would use against, our own 


ee 


Seley he is the only one in 
ntry who is capable of intelligently 
nister & the affairs of the nation—one 


c pital city of this, ‘element, 
be nS ents to being: | 


: 
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country, Hy. 


“Ceased To Function.’’ 
Secretary Baker’s voluntary state- 
“ment of the advance thaf has been 
made in the face of seemingly insur- 
Fpl obstacles, toward the mar- 


army of near @ halt b 
‘immediate service, ine : 


‘ ent needed to! 
t to supplement 
Y : : which is the 
‘kind of view they ave been noisily, 
calling on every offi jal. in ‘Washington 
‘to take. ps Bak showed ‘beyond 
contradiction or doubt that our prep- 
_arations in numbers of men in France. 
and in training i i ingthis. country longs 
ago passed. ‘the 1est point set as 
possible for 1917, and would soon be 
-at the point fixed bj ithe same cocksure | 
armchair critics as the limit for 1918. 
He showed, too, that while Ge have 
‘been mistakes and false. as was 
to be expected, many "ts these have 
been due to sudd changes ‘in the 
plans of our allies many others | 
‘to the clumsy and a ‘fective depart-. 
mental machinery whi h existed when 
the. war broke out. | 
The citations from | he record which 
the Secretary made, were stunning and 


that is not all. Th y are ‘peculiarly 
damning in their eyfdence of the bad 
faith and amaleyolen e of the principal 
trouble-makers. Allf or nearly all, of 
the evidence produc¢d by the Secretary 
of War must have b en. known to both 
Chamberlain and 
rate, every essenti w and significant 
fact of the amazin progress made by 
the War Department which was re- 
cited by Mr. Bake could haye been 
learned by any me er of the military 
committee of cithe® House. Tt is an 
open secret that evar since Mr. Cham- 
berlain made his ctic speech in a 
New York political dub, declaring that 
the national war @ tablishment had 
“broken down,” menfbers of the House 
military committee fhad been telling 
‘their friends that Chamberlain would 
be discredited and femolished when 
the facts came out. ey were familiar 
with the facts, they §aid, and warned 
their intimates not to run amuck with 
Chamberlain and Wadsworth. 


The Masitile American 


« 


Now either Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Wadsworth have known the es- 


sentials of the truth concerning the 


amazing achievements of the War De- 


partment since April 2 last, or they 
have not. If they haye known the 
truth, and have concealed or perverted 
it, to make out a. case against Mr. 
Baker and for themselves and their 
preposterous “War Cabinet,” the 
“country may well be on its guard 
against them. If they did not learn 
the facts, when they might easily have 
vhad access to them A oleae that 
18 ‘Senate 


‘crushing to his’ misc evous critics. But: 


Wadsworth. “At any 


BAKER’S ANSWER. ae | 


iE In the gr eater aspect of things; Sec-| 
oygtary. an, answer to the Cha: ber- | 
i e NN 
ore aa is admirable, ie 
aie m9 
so) We fearn that ilar are approxi-_ 
: “mately a half ‘million men on the other 
side, that there has been an agreement 
concerning: the quality and style of, 
arms, that | great obstacles have been 
D> er ed rafting and housing 
on Zot the na onal army. “We are enlight- 
vened as to many other details as well, 
and confidence. is restored in * very 
vereat measure. - 
y) But | Secretary Raker: Eienes} only 
the high ae We. are pete to 


/Aepartment: 80 aoe conducted and 
Bing | are ‘unable, to sense their satisfac- 
Aion that Mr. 1 Baker is to be retained 
vin his capacity by the president. 
y ‘Moreover, we are unable — to find 
Jenything in Secretary Baker’: $ explana. 
(tions that anywhere nearly | approaches 
Bia expression of willingness to volun: 
ae withdraw from his post if. a 
g ‘etter man can be found or even a 
a sposition to submit toa a superi T wal 
“council, such as the people are firmly 
Poouvicen is necessary. 
_, « similar report might vei'y aber 
“Ay been made in 1898 concerning ow 
_pperations in Cuba and the Philip 
“pines, yet covered the greatest arm 
“ein in America’s war beach bates “em 
“valmed beet” scandal. 
16 ‘popular notion of the conduc 
y f the war is not based upon figure; 
“goncerning the forces abroad, thei 
j7nauner of getting there or the num 
2 ers in the cantonments on this side. 
Rather it is based upon letters from 
_soaintdals in service, on observation 
of collective soldiers in centralization 
Gs eg mr 
_ Nothing in Secretary Baker’s report. 
“ates it plain to us why men are in~ 
adequately housed, why they are in- 
vaufficiently clothed against the winter: 
weather, why the hospitals are inade>, 
“quate. ) 
oe) In other words, Secretary Baker haa! 
gpuswered the professional war critics 
An. admirable fashion, but he hag not 
fans wered the father and mother ‘of 
“the national soldier. 


—_—_————— 


VV) ‘ , pe BP - im = Concerning ; 

(paar = “a y oy ‘Baker m kes =] 
ene Wednesday, Ja 
and - ‘then it will: ‘be for the ; Bbepte.t to. decide. 
There is no doubt that the faction which has | 
So bitterly opposed any change in the charter 
will carry its spirited fight to the people, but 
with an aroused public sentiment and with 
his duty done by every citizen, the reactionary 
forces can be defeated. 


3 3 oa 1D¢ arie 
5. anda upon "Cone ae need for larger; 
ani Panne: | a ae for heavy ordnance. He 
i j not discuss the charge.that the Ord- 
( Fein cae nance Department failed to utilize an ap-| 
ic “ : opriation for dies and machiner 
ht out when Secretary rity Baronet ape maade yh 
od by sees Seis eae - e oe we entered the war, but | 
Mie cari be said that is S$ will,do so when questioned byl 


the 
ay regarding the work committee, 


P land da hehe done" by The Secretary is not particularly happy j Baker Confounds His Critics 


ECRETARY BAKER’S appearance before 


hs 
’ 


x ho country to fee that task well done. 
| ‘Much has been Becomplished. 


agon will be went as of 
; Has attended the making 


f did not ‘Esa upon thé} 
tho War Department as 


when he compares the American failure 


“|}to meet the need for heavy guns with 


France's failure to realize the need when 
war broke upon her. Between August, 
|| 1914, and our own entrance into the war 
we had more than’ two years and a half 


in which to have Jearned that need by}. 


the experience of France and Great Brit- 
ain, and we did nothing to meet it. ‘That 
failure, with the object lesson before our 
eyes, cannot be excused by reference to 


jsimilar failure during the preceding} 
years, when Americans generally, and|. 
particularly members of the democratic) 


party in Congress, preferred to believe 
the millennium of permanent peace at 
hand. 

The Secretary presented expert testi- 
mony to meet the “shoddy” cry. He 
showed that the cloth now used for uni- 
forms is of virgin wool, the reworked/wool 
lor shoddy being used only in overcoats 


‘land in blankets, where it makes for im- 


_ rechambered Wnfield! 

E perts of the army after 

al consideration of pros and cons, | 

pn that the armyjin France is being sup-| 
un 

purchases made. 7 * Ee ee a 

Britain, these ent iling no sacrifice on 

‘the part of our, ali On the contrary, 

‘Durchases abroad @re of value in enabling 

a r allies to maingain the productive ca- 

Pp acity of their munitions plants at highest 

‘capacity, and mea, also, a yaluable say- 

ing in tonnage. I}the meantime the pro- 

/dnetion in this cotntry is being speeded 

, Upon one 

e Secretary uncertain— 

gad been intimated by 

gen, the productive ca- 

fs in the United States 

as when this country 


ae { S yet practically no 
ning guns, it Was shown that there 
= machine guys @f other types at alll 

e camps and «antonments for purposes 
LOE, practice and traf ing. The troops in 
Trance are sux plied with Chauchat and 
| Htehikiss guns, Tigwis guns haye been 
OM and cor tracted for to the limit of 
1 of the producers, 


urged to increase their], 
Thesi | 


guns, however, are to be 
used for adil 1 


ift, not for ground work, 


& | provement rather than deterioration. 


Care of the Soldiers, 
No other portion of Secretary Baker's 
testimony is more satisfactory than that 
in which he-deals with the allegations of 


heglect. on the part of medical officers 


toward ill soldiers, It will be recalled 
that the most dramatic, if not the most 
important, portion of Senator -Chamber- 
lain’s speech criticising the War Depart- 
ment had to do with two instances of that 
| nature. While Secretary Baker had not 
\had those two cases brought to his atten- 
tion, he was able. to show that in similar 
cases the department had taken prompt 
and positive action; that the Secretary 
on the advice of the Judge Advocate Gen; 
eral had refused to approve the findings 
of court martials which recommended no 
more severe punishment than dismissal 
for the offending medical officers, and | 
| that the papers had been sent back to the 
| division commanders with instructions to 
reconvene. the courts and a recommenda- 
tion for more drastic punishment. The 
Secretary believes that medical officers 
guilty of such plain neglect as seems €s- 
tablished by the record in the cases he 
cited should bé punished as similar neglect 
‘has been punished upon occasion by the 
civil courts. In taking that stand the 
Secretary clearly reflects the wish of the 
American people. 


the Senate Military Committee to reply 
‘o charges of inefficiency of the War Depart-_ 
nent created a favorable impression on 
hose who heard his statement of the things 
ccomplished by that department in making 
he nation ready for war and in the perfec- 
ion of machinery for the efficient speeding 
ip of these activities. in the future. His 
tatement reveals that the force this country 
ias at the front in France exceeds in num- 
ger both earlier expectations ‘of tho total t 
would be possible to have there at the bd: 
ginning of 1918 and present public esti- 
mates of the strength of these forces. Par- 
ticularly heartening is his assurance that in 
the thirty-two cantonments of this country 
there are now 1,000,000 additional well- 
trained and adequately equipped men imme- 
diately available to be sent to France as fast 
as transport arrangements can be provided 
for them. In other words, 1,500,000 men 
will be ready during the year to take their 
places on the firing line. 

He disclosed to the committee facts 
hitherto guarded as military secrets, to pre- 
vent them coming into possession of the 
enemy, that frankly amazed members as to 
the extent of these preparations, and Pree 
foundly impressed them with the strength | 
of his refutation of the charge that the War — 
Department has fallen down on the task 
which devolved upon it with America’s en- 
trance into the war. . 

To say that no just grounds exist for 
criticism of the department's methods and 
accomplishments, would be equivalent to ex- 
pecting superhuman performances without 
a superman in charge. In the hurry and | 
confusion incident to so stupendous an under- 
taking, mistakes were inevitable. These 
Seeretary Baker frankly admits occurred, but 


as fast. as discovered they have been cor- 


rected. Failure to plan on as large a scale 
as events have made necessary and to grasp 
all the details at the outset is not a criti- 
cism that applies solely to the Secretary of | 
War. A just conception of the tremendous | 
American undertaking has been very slow in 
dawning upon the minds of officials as a 
whole, including Congress, as well as the 
public, and in the outgrowing confusion in 
execution as the need for urgency has forced 
itself into the whole scheme of mobilization 
of the country’s resources, there has been 
more or less lost motion in all departments 
of the government. With the larger share 
of these undertakings directly resting on the 
War Department, it found its normal organi- 
zation totally inadequate to its new and en- 
larged duties, and the task of readjusting its . 
machinery and co-ordinating its parts to 
secure the greatest possible efficiency has 
been one of great magnitude, and the wonder 
is, not that mistakes have been made, but 
that achievement has been as great as Secre- 
tary Baker’s statement discloses—a showing 
which, in the light of the volume of criticism 
directed at the department over which he 
_presides, is most gratifying, both as to actual 
“performance and. ‘the promise of future re- 
gults. ‘ A 
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et every observer knows that beneath the séeming quietude of the 
le s there is going forward desperate preparation for a combat 

yast and more deadly than any in the past, the bloodiest three years 
ates history. The warring nations are straining every nerve, 
the uttermost 


e reaches now to the remotest part of each country; 
ces of power in mind and muscle and material are being employe 


ruggle for mastery. 


‘many, it is universally agreed, must aud will make one more thrust) 


struggle hangs the fate of Europe and of civilization—the fate of 
rica in particular; and the part of this country in tlie decision will be 
all that we shall be hardly more than spectators. : 
ong before the weather had stopped last year’s large-scale operations 
clear that the logic of the war situation required a tremendous 

e by the Central Powers. Germany had won innumerable victories, 

ry and political, but had not gained the peace which she must have 
‘peri The madness of Russia and the undermining of Ttaly enabled 
to eliminate one powerful antagonist and paralyze another. For the 
being she stood on equal terms with her enemies and could concentrate 
forces for a final drive. ; 
ion was necessary, because economic pressure was sapping the 

and the spirit of the nation. Military triumphs which did not bring 

ée visibly nearer could not satisfy a people suffering th¢ privations and 
len Yon or fall. Not 
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ine reason was 
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All this wag so clear that es ag 
3 was openly \discussed. The Gkrifia themsel 
lapse of Russia and pag faltering of ly, boasted tNat’a victorious climax 
4o the war would Yon be found ‘ongyhe western front.. Their opponents 
ecognized the tygib. “All signs pomt to a supret¥e German assault in 
February,” said tha present French er. “The march. on 
‘alais, on Verdun\ anwl.on Paris wil beg ur troops will have to 


ain the most terrife attacks of the mer Wor wrote that 
iki} lere w Nave, in the middle 


‘another Verdun” was 
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Thanks the ignoble 
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auNy, the faet remains that it | an. ha 
y and Great Britain and France. 


| German\troobs for % tyice against | l 
ong every part of the line from Flank te to the Vosges the Teutons are 
ammunition. “Ms long-ago a# the first week in 
ertake at Cambrai one of the biggest opera; 


ng all their efforts, to make ready for the supreme test. The} 


d| 


uce devastating forces which soon are to crash together in a mortal : 
| therefore, by two 


atte at several points— 
var ney. The present shifting of 
ned to strengthen probable sectors of 


Tt is almost certain that the French will have to bear the brunt of the 
fiercest assaults, at least in the beginning; the object of the campaign is 
‘to batter the French armies until the spirit of: the nation is broken. France 
|| has suffered most in the war, and she could not stand the drain of another 
Verdun. But now she does not fight alone, as she did in the terrible early 
months of 1916, when for five months her troops withstood the cruelest 
mauling that an army ever endured. The British are strong enough now 
to give immediate help at any threatened point, and as the campaign | 
develops an increasing number of American reinforcements, it is hoped, 

| will be available. | 
The coming battle is to be Germany’s supreme effort, and her last, 
chance to force peace on her terms. If she breaks thru, she will win the 
war; if she fails, her defeat is certain, for that will mean that in 1919 the 
power of the United States will be decisive. The problem is governed, 
factors—the strength of the Anglo-British line and the 
speed with which America can put trained, equipped forces into battle. 


ory, and is massing her strength for a blow to be delivered 4s soon. For the British and French it is a test of endurance; for the United Statés 


g fits the battlefields for slaughter. Upon the issue of the impend-’ 


it is a race against time. And the Germans, perfectly aware of the mud- 
dling and dilatoriness of our preparations, are confident that our aid will 
be too late. as We 

Right here the fundamental weakness of the! administration’s policy 
reveals itself—it always recognized the factor of distance in the war prob- 
lem, but ignored or minimized the factor of time. 

For two years and a half the conflict was deseribed as so remote that 
“with its causes and issues we have no concern”; and to this day Secretary 
Baker argues that the demands were not urgent because “the war was 3000 
miles away.” Thus it was that all preparation was deferred until after the 
declaration of hostilities. The element of time was so little considered 
that not until the middle of May was a test held to choose a machine gun 
and not until months had elapsed was the manufacture of rifles and artillery 
really begun. ‘Thus it is that the promise of being “fairly well caught up 
next summer” seems to the president evidence of “extraordinary promptness 
and efficiency.” 

A country possessing such vast resources of materials and industrial 
power was equipped to master time, but time has mastered it, and it will be 
unable, after a year’s effort, to strike an effective blow in a crucial combat 
Secretary Baker views the prospect with tranquil detachment “The 
French and British armies,” said his official statement of J anuary 8 “Gan 
be relied upon to withstand the shock.” That sentence epitomizes Shaler 
policy which will make the year 1917 memorable for two failures—Russia’s 
defection and America’s default. 
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Lloyd George and 
the British minister 
of war; the Italia 


ian minister of 
have arrive 
Paris, where 
enceau and 
— French ministe 
war already are, for meetings of} the 
supreme war council. If our allies} are 
as much impressed with what Mr. Baker 
has accomplished as he appears to be 
himself, it seems strange, that his assist- 
ance at the council’s deliberations h&s 
not been more loudly insisted upon. 

In shifting the blaine to General Leon- 
ard Wood’s shoulders, the secretary of 
war, of course, forgot that the general; 
like the war, is 3000 miles away and so 
beyond the necessity of being immediately 


And day and night they are thrusting at the enemy 
n and from prisoners where lie the 
ff has at its command vast masses 
front, with artillery taken Ptommthe | 


roops withdrawn from the eastern 
jans; more than 2000 guns eaptured in Italy; ps : 
4rians, Bulgars and Turks, and the gigantie reserves of ammunition piled 
by the doubled capacity reached when the entire man-power “of the 

was drafted into war worl: fifteen. months ago. ! 


@ssential fact-is that-Germany.hes, regained the initintive wrested" 


m her at the battle of the Somme jn-the summer of 1916. That tre- 
-e. and if Russia had stood firm 1t 


endous assault put her on the defensive, 
probable that sustained pressure 
ed peace during 1917. But Bolsheyisn 
troops at a vital point were ‘seduc 
drawn from the east, and within a 1 
| times had passed to the kaiser’s strategists. 
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d and her defenses broken by 
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nm all fronts would have forced an} 
m destroyed the Russian armies, | 


reckoned with. 


Is it treason, we wonder, to ask whether 
Secretary Redfield includes among the 
critics of the administration on whom he 
urges the duty of silence those fathers 
and mothers of boys who have died un- 
necessarily in unfinished camp hospitals? 


Tt is announced that the food admin- 
istration, in addition to the 13,000,000 homes 
in which food cards were signed last 
year, is planning to get the new ones for i 
4918 signed in 5,000,000 more households. 


few months the choice of battle- | 
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a by the Central Powers. Germany had won innumerable victories, 
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It is almost certain that the French will have to bear the brunt of the 
fiercest assaults, at least in the beginning; the object of the campaign is 


to batter the French armies until the spirit of the nation is broken. France 
has suffered most in the war, and she could not stand the drain of another 
Verdun. But now she does not fight alone, as she did in the terrible early 
months of 1916, when for five months her troops withstood the cruelest 
mauling that an army ever endured. The British are strong enough now 
to give immediate help at any threatened point, and as the campaign 
develops an increasing number of American reinforcements, it is hoped, 
will be available. ied ee Ne 

The coming battle is to be Germany’s supreme effort, and her last, 
chance to force peace on her terms. If she breaks thru, she will win the 
war; if she fails, her defeat is certain, for that will mean that in 1919 the 
power of the United States will be decisive. The problem is governed, 
therefore, by two factors—the strength of the Anglo-British line and the 
speed with which America can put trained, equipped forces into battle. 
For the British and French it is a test of endurance; for the United Statés 
it is a vace against time. And the Germans, perfectly aware of the mud- 
dling and dilatoriness of our preparations, are confident that our aid will 
be too late. im 

Right here the fundamental weakness of the administration’s policy 
reveals itself—it always recognized the factor of distance in the war prob- 
lem, but ignored or minimized the factor of time. ; 

For two years and a half the conflict was described as so remote that 
“with its causes and issues we have no concern”; and to this day Secretary 
Baker argues that the demands were not urgent because “the war was 3000 
miles away.” Thus it was that all preparation was deferred until after the 
declaration of hostilities. The element of time was so little considered 
that not until the middle of May was a test held to choose a machine gun 
and not until months had elapsed was the manufacture of rifles and artillery 
really begun. Thus it is that the promise of being “fairly well caught up 
next summer” scems to the president evidence of “extraordinary promptness 
and efficiency.” 

A country possessing such vast resources of materials and industrial 
power was equipped to master time, but time has mastered it, and it will} 
unable, after a year’s effort, to strike an effective blow in a crucial Genter 
Secretary Baker views the prospect with tranquil detachment “rp ; 
French and British armies,” said his official statement of J anuary 8 then 
be relied upon to withstand the shock.” That sentence epitomizes the wa 
poliey which will make the year 1917 memorable for two failures—Russi: + 
defection and America’s default. ; sia's 


Lloyd ‘George and 
the British minister 
of war; the Italia 


ian minister of 
have arrive 
Paris, where 
enceau and 
a French ministe 
war already are, for meetings of} the 
supreme war council. If our allies} are 
as much impressed with what Mr. Baker 
has accomplished as he appears to} be 
himself, it seems strange, that his assist- 
ance at the council’s deliberations has 
not been more loudly insisted upon. 

In shifting the blaine to General Leon- 
ard Wood’s shoulders, the secretary of 
war, of course, forgot that the general, 
like the war, is 3000 miles away and so 
beyond the necessity of being immediately 
reckoned with. 


Is it treason, we wonder, to ask whether 
Secretary Redfield includes among the 
critics of the administration on whom he 
urges the duty of silence those fathers 
and mothers of boys who have died un- 
necessarily in unfinished camp hospitals? 

It is announced that the food admin- 
istration, in addition to the 13,000,000 homes 
in which food cards were signed last 
year, is planning to get the new ones for. 
1918 signed in 5,000,000 more households. | 
‘An elementary idea of economy would 
suggest that one pledge signed for the 
duration of the war, or as long as neces- | 
sary, might cut down somewhat the ex- | 


Ve presume that the next thing in 

order is’ a verbal demonstration that the 

shutting down of industries is the best 
possible. way, to win a war. 
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Secretary Baker's Great Defense | 
: = : i @ a | 
Shows Folly of Concealing Facts 
E first impression, after reading Mr. wars are cither won or lost not by military 
Baker’s speech to the Senate Committee | strength so much as by the intelligence, eourage 
on Military Affairs, is that he has very ef-| and determination of the people behind the 
feetively answered Mr. Roosevelt’s anvil | armies. : 
‘ The forces that win great wars are what 


Prince Bismarck’ was wont to call “the im- 
ponderables,’’ 


chorus. : 

Were such a thing humanly possible, we 

| should guess that Mr. Baker had silenced Mr. | 

Now, one of the most powerful of these | 

| ‘imponderables’” is the confidence of a people ° 
in their leadership, and the confidence of an in- 
telligent and free: people increases in exaet 
proportion to their certainty that they know 
all that is occurring, both the good and the: bad, 
‘@ The idea that the Germans do not know | and the certainty that they are not taking one 

just exactly how many troops we have in single step blindfolded. 


Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine | 
| France and just where they are is néively ab- This “psychology: Is no part of the military 


Providence ean work miracles. 

The second impression is one of wonder 
why Mr. Baker did not take the American 
people into his confidence and let them know 
long ago what was being done. 


officer’s training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training leads 
him to distrust civilian participation in war 
information. © And so he is for censorship of | 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. 
Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law- 
yer, is apt to defer to military opinion in mat- 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 


"Why should OUR executive officials follow | @¢ affected in the same way. 
- EUROPEAN practice,’ when the course of The net result is that we have gone through 


| events has clearly shown that that ractice has nee ten ponies of Vee without ays 
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And if the Germans kuow, why sioula the 
American people be kept ignorant? 
Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 
While this is not an absolutely accurate 
' statement, we will take it at its face value. 
/ But what then? 
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Secretary Baker’ 


E first impression, after reading Mr, 
Baker’s speech to the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, is that he has very ef- 


b fectively answered Mr. Roosevelt’s anvil 


chorus, f 
Were such a thing humanly possible, we 
| should guess that Mr. Baker had silenced Mr. 
Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine 
Providence can work miracles, 

The second impression is one of wonder 
why Mr. Baker did not take the American 
people into his confidence and let them know 
long ago what was being done. 

i The idea that the Germans do not know 
} just exactly how many troops we have in 
| 
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France and just where they are is naively ab- 
surd, i 

And if the Germans know, why should the 
American people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 

While this is not an absolutely accurate 
statement, we will take it at its face value. 

But what then? 

Why should OUR executive officials follow 
_ EUROPEAN practice,’ when the course of 
events has clearly shown that that practice has 

| done far more harm than good? 

Why not haye an AMERICAN practice of 
taking the people into the full confidence of 
the Government, keeping the people thorough- 
ly informed and relying upon the strong, good 
sense, true-blue loyalty and steadfast courage 
of thé nation to hear both good and bad news 

| with equanimity and undisturbed resolve? 

HH We have always argued against this secrecy, 

| against unnecessary censorship or concealment 

4=of any kind, 

Of course, we know well that field move- 
ments of troops should not be disclosed in ad- 
vance. But there censorship should begin and 
end. 

See what has happened here at home on ac- 

| count of this unwise and Sealy, undemo- 
cratic policy. 

Up to Monday aahody knew awe the War 

L | Department was getting alee with its huge 
task. » 
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the da , they were prone to batons to 
believe | oreane guesses. 
That gave such demagogues as Roosevelt, 
| their chance to fill the public mind with mis- 
givings, to excite a public demand for a change 
in the leadership of the President. — 

Had the truth been told to the country day . 
| after day; exactly as Mr. Baker told it on Mon- 


| i 


war ended and not had a handful of listeners. 

And it should be noticed that the War Sec- 
retary was FINALLY OBLIGED to tell the 
facts to the people—so that no possible gain 
came from the long concealment, while un. 
doubtedly great harm was done. 

The truth of the matter is that the Govern- 
ment appears to give too much weight to for- 
eign military practice and ADEE Ign military 
advice. 

But military men, domestic as well as for- 
eign, are professionally prone to look upon 
war as merely a matter of armies and marches 
and battles and sieges—while the truth is that 


“Be Not Righteous Over ‘Much; Neither 


| Shows Folly of 


Naturally, the eens could only guess and, 
5 "| that he can find no means so potent to stir the 


day, Mr. Roosevelt might have scolded till the dent Lincoln waged the greatest war the world 
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Concealing Facts 
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wars are cither won or lost not by military 
strength so much as by the intelligence, courage 
and determination of the people behind the 
armies. é 

The forces that win great wars are what 
Prince Bismarck’ was wont to call “the im- 
ponderables, ”” 

Now, one of the most powertul of these | 

‘imponderables”’ is the confidence of a people | 
in their leadership, and the confidence of an in- 
telligent and free people increases in exact 
proportion to their certainty that they know 
all that is occurring, both the good and the: ‘bad, 
and the certainty that they are not taking one 
single step blindfolded. 

This psychology is no part of the military 
officer’s training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training leads 
him to distrust civilian participation in war 
information.. And so he is for censorship of | 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. | 

Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law- 
yer, is apt to defer to military opinion in mat- 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 

The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any- 
body except a close corporation knowing what 
was being accomplished. And because we 
have thus neglected to use the most powerful 
of ‘‘the imponderables,’’ the people have been 
altogether too apathetic. toward ihe war. The 
simple truth is that no people’s enthusiasm can 
feed long on mere glittering generalities. 

The people want facts to talk about—real, 
conerete things to tell one another. And if 
facts are kept from them, their enthusiasm chills 
and sometimes dies, 

We say to the Congress very earnestly, and 
with only patriotic motive and intent, that 
nothing would so stir up our people to effort 
and so awake the fighting spirit as the repeal 
of the unlimited grant of censorship power un- 
der the ‘‘joker’’ clause of the Trading with the 
Enemy act and the complete restoration of the 
liberty of the press, subject only to the right- 
ful penalties for printing truly scandalous or 
seditious matter, after fair wie and conviction 
in a court of justice. 

And we say most earnestly ip the President 


people to enthusiasm and to willing sacrifice as pa 
the simple order to his subordinates to throw 
open all the facts, good and bad, to publie in- 
spection. 
We know that that is int President Lin- 
coln believed and did. 
And it should not be forgotten that Presi 


had then ever looked upon, and that he won it. 

It is our firm conviction that the people 
of the North never would have endured the 
strain and sacrifice necessary to preserve the 
Union had Mr. Lincoln listened to the urgency 
of his military commanders and his Cabinet 
secretaries and Sane a censorship pos the 
country. 

We feel sat. we cannot be far wrong in 
urging the President and the Congress to fol- 
low the wise policy by which Mr. Lincoln held 
his people’s confidenee and evoked their su- 
preme sacrifices and won eventual and decisive 
victory. 
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weaving as he went a personal defence of 


ia a Haelnating fe = 
person, 
all of this suet have ae at 


o Mr. Baker is ueomeele peér-| 
ht be won if he triumphs and 
fai : In only two hundred: 
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ra months Ago. _small party o of 
aA: to Wa Bington resolved | 
a ae Secretary of War see the war | 


i and said: “I can understand how | 
‘seem ya we are not doing all ae 


mele sistance ‘and we are about to a 
when the next day it will seem that no, | 
here is. the. line. Possibly the very next | 
day fresh Berocnation sweeps all our | 
away and discloses a third line of | 
And so it is that we allow our | 

ney, over the whole ee 


They make per-, 

“still the ideal of ‘per- 
sisted upon. A perfect ; t 
3 A Bones a 


vich, and wonderful texture. It might 
| nave. been—one is almost persuaded to say 
it. ought ‘to have been—a perfect thing, 
but; ‘Bias! nothing ever ean be. 

| Spnator Frelinghuysen interrupted to 
ee iki, it were true that America’s shell- 
making capacity had shrunk 75 per cent 
and. whether the War Department had all 
thesshell ‘eapacity it needed. Mry Baker's 
answer, was: Ee 4 7. 

ie Oo) not know.” a 

_ How could one man know. everything? 


| If the Secretary of War knows almost at 
ji everything, excepting shells, is that not | 
| marvellous enough? 


What would Senator Frelinghuysen 
have? ; 

No superman could do what Mr. Baker 
‘expects himself to do. ; 

What Mr. Baker and Senator Freling- 
chuysen together expect. the Secretary of 
War to do is utterly inconceivable. 
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ANOTHER RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


Tragical as is the subject dealt with in the main, 
the outcome of the sweeping attack of Roosevelt, Cham- 
berlain and others on the administration’s conduct of 
the war is not without comedy. The collapse of the 
colonel’s, “speed-up-the-war” program, on Secretary 
Baker’s showing that his department has gone far be- 
yond what his critics had set up as an ideal of perform- 
ance, and the scurrying of his assailants to seek any- 
thing that will relieve their discomfiture, suggest an- 
other retreat from Moscow. Roosevelt, as usual, was 
not long in getting out of the capital when he saw how 
things were going. One brief statement by the Presi- 
dent shattered the stand of Chamberlain. Baker’s | 
marshaling of facts, or, rather, his showing his critics | 
how to group facts and reason on them, made the vic- 
tery for the administration complete. | 

It is not that there should not be the fullest criti- 
cism of the conduct of the administration, but that it 
should be intelligent. The statement of the apologists | 
of Roosevelt and Chamberlain that they are satisfied ! 
with having “forced”? Baker to produce the facts is too, 
thin. It is the stock excuse of those who fail to make | 
good their charges. No “forcing” was necessary to get | 
what information it was safe to make public, and there | 
is no glory for*those who try to expose military details 
of thei country at the risk of giving aid to the enemy. | 
It was unjust and dangerous to advertise the country to | 
the world as having broken down in the war at the be- | 
ginning, with its logical effect of discouraging our allies | 
as it encouraged our foes. Besides, the critics repre- | 
sented before that they knew the facts and were con- 
vinced ‘by them that there would have to be a war cabi- | 
net, usurping authority of the President,,to save the’ 
day. Instead: of convicting the department of incom-| 
petence the outcome is the conviction of its assailants 
of talking in an irresponsible way. 

But why should there be complaint of secrecy in our 
war activities? Is not the executive branch only doing 
what was enjoined upon it by acts of Congress, follpw-_ 
ing thorough -discussion—after conscription and Lib- 
erty bond campaigns, to whom is it news that a great: 
army is being raised in this country? However, there 
is this comfort in the case: If the executive branch is 
carrying on its record-breaking work in obedience to 
the will of the people in a way so quietly that such 
supposedly acute observers as Roosevelt in this coun- 
try are away behind in measuring results, then we may 
well believe that Germany is not as well informed on 
conditions here as some have supposed. 

By this time experience should have taught most 
everyone that the administration can be reiied wpoy to 
go its duly : \ 


LS 


Beweqgeseebers 


im = 
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¢ has done well, but no nid or s 


have their eyes and ordinary reason- 
ing powers. Nearly a million and a 
half men have been enrolled, an in- 
crease from perhaps two. hundred. 
thousand. A large number have been 
gent to France and others are ready | 
to go, a total according to Mr. Baker 
of about 500,000 men, hh 5 es = 

‘The men sent to France and those 
ready to go are fairly well clothed and | 


equipped, and, Mr. Baker says, will |’ 


have artillery, arms and ammunition | 
wf proper quality and adequate quan- 
tity by the time they .are ready to 
fight, some time in the spring, or; 
about a year after the declaration of |. 
war. The balance of the National 
‘Army, it !s hoped, will be all in| 
France before the end of 1918, and 
on the same authority we are assured 
that they will be completely outfitted ; 
for battle. 

While remaining in this country. 
the men are mustered in camps 


evhich, while far from faultless, are a 
great improvement over those of 1898. 
Whey are being gradually provided’ 
‘with clothing and weapons and means 
of instruction. By spring, probably, 
the first process of equipment will 
have reached completion, and a sys- 


tem of renewal to meet wear and 
‘tear sill be evolved and in operation. 


fhe shocking defects and abuses; | 


which existed in some of the camp 
hospitals have been or are belng rem- 
edied and hereafter hygienic condi- 
tions in the army are Likely to be 
much better than they were through- 
out 1917. The morals of the men 
nave been safeguarded as carefully 
as if they were sem!narians on a hol!- 
day. Infinite pains and energy have 
been expended on this phase of the 


war problem, with admirabie resuits. | 


Sometimes’ the ‘man in the street is 
tempted to wish that equal enthu- 
alasm had been displayed in some of 
the lines of mere pallitary prepara- 
tion. 

We believe that in these sen- 
tences we havé given a fair outline 


In a ‘word, our War 


pendously. Tt has d ough to 
make a showing. to frame a case in| 
1 justification, but not enough to. ok 
{ the hopes or to gratify the imagina- 
1 tion of the American people. who, | 
-sonseious of their natural resources | 
and their innate genius, had hoped! 
‘to go Into this struggle furnishing to | 
the world a. demonstration of their | 
I surpassing courage and virility and ; 
4 of the practical vigor of democracy. {| 
After ten months the prospect of! 
doing any such splendid thing as this 
still lies far in the future. - The | 
amount of influence that 500,000 
Americans can wield, entering ‘the | 
contest this spring, remains to val 
seen. With millions of men embat- 
tled on both sides, it can hardly be} 
decisive at once, as had been hoped. |; 
As the numbers of our troops grow ] 
on the other side the weight of Amer- \s 
ica will doubtless be felt more and‘ i 
more, but It seems as if the battle | I 
would long continue to be one of mu- | 
tua! attrition in the trenches and hot < 
changed to decisive fighting in the f 
@pen as the Allies and ourselves had § 
hoped. lr 
All said and done, Mr. Barer’s ac £ 
count of-his stewardship seems to em- { 
‘phasize the ne need for some new factor ; 
‘at Washington to speed up the war. 
\No reproach to him is involved. He 
has done miracles for a man of his’ 
‘temperament, — ‘But the country does 
not want to go slowly ; it cannot af-. 
ford to go slowly. The cost in treas- 
‘uré and blood is too great. Some 
Stanton, some driving force is needed 
at Washington, Can the right man 
be found? es ; 
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of the war accomplishments of Sec- | 


tetary Baker and ‘his _ Department to 
date. His address on Monday has 
not materially changed the picture. 


Of course the facts, as he saw them, |. 


were arrayed in adroit fashion to 
_ make’ the best showing possible; in 
‘parts the address was eloquent and 
emotional and could not fail to thrill 
and inspire hearers or readers. But, 
keeping down to realities, the Secre- 


tary ‘left the record Just where it was | 


before, ae 

Much was done, but all in the rou- 
tine bureaucratic way, as it might 
have been done in time ‘of peace. 
‘Neither in the motion | 
in the result attain 


loped nor t 


not packinse, in giving tents 
‘mony before the Senate Military Com- 
mittee, he really made a clear and a 
rattling good talk to the public, and 
delivered a speech that was shot 
through with inspiration and full of 
a spirit that will inspire millions of 
others. That talk was sufficient to 
stir the blood of the nation, to start 
its pulses beating | furiously and pour- 
ing a living stream of fighting men 
upon the stricken plains of France. 
But what most profoundly appeals to 
the people is that the Secretary of 
War, the official in chief direction, 
next to the President, of the armed 
forces and the military power of this 
nation, has after due deliberation, de- 
cided to take the people fully into his 
confidence. 

The people demanded the truth— 
the full truth. They hoped and ex- 
pected it would be stimulating, inspir- 
iting, but they wanted it, good or bad. 
They have got it—as we confidently 
believe—and today America, from 
ocean to ocean and from zone to zone, 
is thrilled by the truth and inspired 
for her great part in the war. 

It is profitless now to recall that 
this truth might well have been giyen 
to the people days ago, when it was 
eagerly demanded, and when, in reply, 
they received what most of them con- 
sidered as mere evasion and an at- 
tempt to justify many things that can 
never, in this world or in our annals, 
be justified. It is enough for the hour 
that, at last, we see where we stand, 
in our strength and in our potency. 
We feel assured that there is in France 
an American army of | “substantial 
size,” well equipped, and ready to 
fight by the side and on equal terms, 
with the best blood even of France. 
We hope that this army in France is 
composed of many divisions—we hope 
that if is composed of several hun- | 
dred thousand men; we know that it 
will rapidly be raised in strength un- 
til fitted for any task that the na- 
tion may assign it. 

There is, among many gratifying 
statements and assurances in »secre- 
tary Baker’s talk, one that is o. pe- 
culiar significance, because it is a 
revelation of. a aieue gions: Ave known 


‘approaching éechisvemnent: The iSeeres 


tj} tary, in effectively disposing of cer- 


tain criticism as to the sending of 
troops to France and showing that a 
great many more had been sent than 
his severest critics had demanded, 
stated that there would be half a 
million men in France early this year, 
and that a million more are ready to 
80 as fast as ships can be arranged to 
transport them. It is understood, in 
other words, that we now have at 
least half a million men ready to take 
the field shor tly, upon the sending 
Over of some additional divisions, and 
that during the present year we shall 
have at least 1,500,000 men in the 
fighting ranks. <A large proportion, 
if not all, of the million to be sent 
over a little later is equipped anda 
ready for the field. All will be ready, 
we are assured, as soon as they can 
be put aboard the transports. 

This is a far more gratifying picture 
than any we had supposed it possible | 
for the Secretary to paint for us. We} 
hope that he has not made the colors 
too “high,” and that the great army, | 
of more than “substantial size,” now 
awaiting ships for france, is even more ¢ 
completely equipped and nae than 
he-describes it. 

This assurance of our vast iniiitaty 
strength and preparation should dis- 
pel the last mist of doubt, or distrust. 
Think, for a moment, of the value, in 
a military sense, of 1,500,000 well 
trained, seasoned and equipped Amer- 
ican soldiers upon the battlefields of 
Europe. Already the French and 


i shade” 


That the: 
‘through is because the; 
enough man power to dri 
tack home. It would be 
waste of life and treasure. | 


The | Get 


mans, on their part, can not hope 


do more than maintain for a 


vb 


until the arrival of our armies—t 


lines which they grip in despai 


ing for some turn in the scales of 


tune. 

What will happen when we 
into the lines of battles, now i 
tical equilibrium, the weight 
ing power of 1,500,000 men? 

Was there ever a line forme: 
whatever military genius in | 
that could withstand the onset? — 


Is there possible anything but 


democracy and freedom of 
ples of the earth? 


and sweeping victory for the au. 


We were confident of tits i: 


before. 
We are more confidant no 


can see in the skies of wane 


Streaming banner of America, 
never yet went to defeat. And by 
sign we will OC 


on 
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THE MAIN ISSUE. 

In the issue between Secretary Baker and 
his critics, the central question. is whether 
he can keep all the great necessary munition 
industries functioning and correlated to thé 
highest speed and,certainty or whether some 
other system would do better. . 

The opponents of Baker are not united ex- 

| cept in their opposition to him. Some propose 


a super-cabinet of three business men super-_ 


seding both Baker and Daniels and seriously 
‘limiting President Wilson’s authority. Others 
| propose one or more additional Cabinet offi- 
cers in charge of various departments, such 
as ships, food, fuel, etc., and more especially 
a single new Cabinet officer of munitions. 
The fear of all is that we may break down, 
get hopelessly mixed up and so flounder that 
we would prove no aid to the Allies. 

The insistent nervous desire that America 
prove herself magnificent in spirit and mas- 
terly in execution doés credit to the men that 
hold it, even when the hitchings and scrap- 
ings of our vast new war machine appal 
them in those industr ies with which they are 
best acquainted. It is something like the 
time when McClellan insisted on drilling hjs 
troops in Virginia. We wanted action, to sea 
things done. The everlasting preparing and 

| preparing, drilling, rearranging and improyv- 
ing got on the national nerves. McClellan 
yielded and the results were in no wise 
auspicious. 

Now the fact is that on the two central 
points, of rifles and artillery, Baker seems 
to have gotten the best of his critics. On 
‘uniforms and hospital care he can nowise 
be convicted of negligence or of not having 
followed the best military and expert advice 
he could get. The word was to hurry and 
be hurried. The men. got there ahead of 
the uniforms, in some instances, and the be- 
lief in the healthfulness of the tented canips 
did not proye so well founded despite expert 
opinion. It is tobe remembered that these 
are not the cantonments but the National 
Guard camps, and also that the guard regi- 
ments are supposed to have their regimental 
hospital units adequate to meet the needs of 
the men in. field work. The base hospitals 
were begun when the need for them began 
to appear. 

The bearing of all these points in the 
minds of the critics was to prove’ Baker in- 
efficient. The burden rests on the critics, 
also, of proving a new system more efficient, 
It is all very easy to draw on paper the out- 
line of an ideal personality which shall meet 
all purposes, and it has a very pretty ap- 
pearance to sketch a neat little scheme of 
i organization that ought to function to 100 
per cent. production, But the fact these 
capable theorists forget is that the per- 
‘sonality of the cogs of the machine. is quite 
as important as the blue prints of its working, 

It. is a safe assertion that there is not a 
successful business in this country today that 
has not in its organization combinations and 
differentiations of tasks between its man- 
agerial heads that would give an efficiency 
expert a spasm. A drawn-to-scale man has 
a éertain place in a. drawn-to-scale plan. But 
the ay: ailable human material in place when 
the machine As shaken down and going | 

| 


would look: 118" a@ crazy quilt ona ‘plus ‘print. 


The proof of the thing is not how it theorizes 
‘but how it works. ‘Again, in every big -busi- 
ness olbiitiewne: suddenly created or rapidly 
expanded, the beginning is complexity and 


the subsequent changes are ale vend sim-- 


plicity. 

Now, however much we may aheones about 
the situation in Washington, we cannot get 
away from either the factor of the attitude 
of the more important elements of the 
country toward the government, or from the 
factor of personalities that can and will work 
together. The President has to have men 


who will work with him, these men in turn | 
others who can work with them. The re- | 


sulting organization may leave out some that 
we would like to see in, put in some we 
would like to see out, and alongside of any 
ideal diagram of government make the effi- 
ciency expert tear his hair. But the thing is 
with the experience, with the personalities, 
with the attitude ofthe public and yi the 
need in view—does it work? 

The point is this, that, all in all, Baker has 
got a pretty big achievement: pretty well 
under way. The burden of proving fiot that 
it might have been done better but that it 


could have been done better and that it can | 


be done still better in the future by insisting 
upon a new deal still rests with those who 
propose it. If there is serious belief that a 
breakdown impends, then it is the patriotic 
duty of those that hold that belief to bring 
forward adequate reason for holding it. The 
showdown has to be decisive, because other- 


wise the nation will properly hesitate to | 


serap the experience gained and undergo 
the disorganization of reorganization. 
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A Successful Investigation. 


Tt is but just to say that Secretary 
Baxer’s latest statement) to the Sen-, 
ate Committee on Military Affairs has | 
produced, on the whole, a favorable | 
impression. This is due partly to the 
exhibit he was able to make of great 
things actually accomplished in cer- 
tain directions, partly to the en- 
couraging nature of the assurances 
he felt himself warranted in giving 
with regard to things yet to be 
achieved, but, most of all, to. the 
marked change in the Secretary’s per- 
sonal attitude toward the legislators 
inquiring of him and toward the gen- 
eral subject of the investigation. 

In the latter respect Mr. Baker 
seemed almost like another man; and 
the disappearance of much of the 
earlier jauntiness, the cocksureness, 
ihe resentment of proper interroga- 
tive criticism as if it were intrusion 
on the part of the Senators, the dis- 
position to engage in a contest of wits 
where the situation demanded from 
him sober, earnest, modest coopera- 
iion In the purpose of the inquiry, 
would be enough in the case of so im- 
portant a public official to justify the 
legislators in having summoned him 
io the stand. This modification of 
tone and temper is a good thing for 
the country; it is also 4 good thing 
for Mr. BAKER. 

If there is in consequence a some- 
what kinder feeling throughout the 
republic to the Secretary of War 
there is also a better understanding 
now of what his department has done 
in a great national crisis, ag well as 
of what it has failed to do that might 
have been done for the advancement 
of victory. The investigation has 
hrought to the knowledge of the peo- 
ple some cardinal facts previously 
withheld from them by mistaken no- 
tions of the‘ sphere of censorship, 
while all the time doubtless well 
known to the enemy. 

The moral gain to the cause by Ma. 
Baxer's disclosures of the! rate of 
progress in military preparation is; 
considerable and undeniable. Much 
good and little harm has heen done in 
this way. 
ever, that while his exhibit of credit- 
able achievement is:as ample as pos- 
sible in detail and frankness, it is no 
more than human nature to minimize 
the minus quantities of the equation, 
to generalize them as mistakes cor- 
rected as soon as detected, and to 
seek to brighten with hopeful prom- 
ises of increased efficiency the dismal 
conditions of past experience. 

The tangle is interminable while 
Red Tape remains in the War Depart- 
ment as Secretary Baxken’s superior. 
The suecession of mistakes to be de- 
tected and corrected is endless in its 

possibilities If the system is inher- 
ently inadequate to the needs of the 
times. Mr. Baker's testimony does 
not dispose of the main question, and 
that is whether the United States 

Government now possesses the best 

machinery for avoiding delay, speed- 

ing up the war and winning ‘it. 

his is the greatest question now 
before Congress and the country, 
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ly ‘inadequate to 
it. He showed 


and condition of the American troops 
in France—he apparently withheld in- 
formation without which it is impossible 
to form a clear opinion of the effective- 
ness of the work of his department. All 
‘that he said definitely in this connection 
is that there are many more than 100,000 
men in France now and that we will 
hive half a million there early in 1918. 
The reason the "Secretary stated for 
not giving the exact number of men 
there now is that Germany is” mystified 
over this matter and the best military 
‘opinion is that these facts should not 
.be made public, If that is a valid rea- 


son, then the Seeretary ‘should not have | 


‘been as frank! as he was, for, knowing 
about how many troops can be moved 
monthly and knowing that “early in 
1918” can include but two or three 
additional months of this year, it is a 
simple problem to figure out how many 
‘troops are there now. 

So figuring we can realize that there 
are with General Pershing at this time 
many more troops than any of the au- 
thorities had estimated it would be pos- 
sible for America to send. And that is 
very reassuring. After all, the busi- 
ness of getting troops to France is the 
biggest part of the War Department’s 
job, and if it has exceeded expectations 
in that particular it is easier to believe 
that such mistakes as have been made 
-are incidental and not vital. 

So much is true. Secretary Baker 
has made a good showing for himself. 
The War Department has done much. 
‘Tt has not “fallen down.” All this can 
be conceded. But the question from 
now on must be, not, is the War De- 
partment doing well, but is it doing the 
best that is possible? Not, have the 
| mistakes that have been made been ex- 
cusable, but has sufficient protection 
been insured against a recurrence of 
mistakes in the future? Not, is the 
department's organization good, but is 
it the best that can be had? 

To that question of organization 
Secretary Baker devoted but little at- 
tention in his statement. He made no 
explanation or justification of the condi- 
tions making for confusion and lost mo- 
tion mentioned by William Hard in the 

‘|article published in Tae Sun a few 
|weeks ago, He made no explanation or 
| justification of the circumstances con- 
1 nected with the appointment of Edward 


|R. Stettinius as Surveyor-General of | 


| Supplies, to which reference was made! 
Jin Tur Sun yesterday. To. circum- 
scribe the authority of Mr. ‘Stettinius 
ip the way that the present organization 
| seems to do is to render him incapable 
| of successful work. It throws doubt 
on the usefulness of the whole reor- 
euaization e the seParetans with re- 


better men can be found. 


eat official. 
a good deal of inefficiency in the War 
Department if they felt that evéry illus- 
tration of it brought about an improve- 
/ment and a reform. The Stettinius af- 
fair, however, makes it appear that the 
Secretary of War is not able to profit 
eee his deparement is so 


Tt is difficult to reconcile the Sectetity’ 8 
action in this case with the idea of a 
man as Clear visioned as he has shown 
himself to be in other connections. It 
is difficult to believe that a man as 
keenly intelligent as he cannot see the 
‘absurdity of naming a man to control 
purchases and then binding him hand 
and foot. But that seems to be the 
state of affairs. It is very much to be 
hoped that the Secretary in his further 
appearances before the Military Affairs 
Committee will go into this question and 
that he will abandon his present position 
if he cannot justify it. 

The country is at war. No individ- 
ual’s interest can be considered for a 
moment against the interests of the 
nation. Good men must be replaced if 
Good meth- 
ods must be abandoned if better methods 
can be devised. A celebrated chess au- 
thority once said that the difference be- 
tween an ordinary player and a master 
was this, that whereas the ordinary 
player was satisfied with a good move, 


the master, seeing a good move, looked | 


further to see if there was not a better, 
Let us hope that in this spirit the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the War Sec- 
retary and Congress will take-up anew 
‘the task of winning the war. 
a 
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eet answered. But upon 
self it must be admitted th at, 3 
organization, the Seer 
Y ays do if: Pease if he 
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Rut Secretary Selieves ‘He Mas: 
Given Him Widest Latitude And | 
Wallest Powers, 
Yorker Will Serve Ynasr, Colonel 
’ Pierce. 
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Washington, Jan. 29,—-It is granted. 
in every quarter of Washington today } 
| that Secretary of War Baker made al 
| very strong case w he ajpeared be- | 
fore the Senate M Affairs Com-!, 
mittee, and that narkably frank 
and comprehensi itement of  2¢e- 
complishment has. x dd the atmosphere 
of many grave — 
| When the * 


| At His Command, 
| ; 


s. 
ovine facts of War 
Departinent ievements are consid- 
ered ; ike cored remembered that the 
Secretary Ke eae raised a power 
ful army has actually put 2 
j ereat. tae Xs rauce: thaf he has 
equippe ‘f: pedition now abroad ant 
is turn} * ven and earth to equip the 
force s- training at home~—when 
| these faci: are considered, if: is agreed 
' that the derelietions, the isolated cases 
of failure and delay seem very small 
and incidental. 
| They are, in ty th, not small or wholly 
inconsequential ; but they are not im- 
portant enough: in themselves to con- 
demn the whole military establishment. 
At the very worst, they only indicate a 
looseness in organization, a failure to 
plan for and foresee all contingencies. 
No scandal has developed. No case of 
the misuse of power has arisen. No graft 
has come to light. In fact, there has 
been no organic disease in the War De- 
partment, 
‘Was It Best Possible Job? 
yen, so, the question which most 
judges of. the situation ask is not wheth- 
er the Secretary of War has done a good 
job but whether he has done the best 
job that could have been done. Has he 
made the most of the vast appropriations 
placed in his hands? WHas he trained, 
equipped and transported all the m@¢n 
that could have been trained, equipp 
and transported? “Tas he, in fact, made 
the best possible use of the enormous re- 
sources which he has had at his com- 
mand? These are the questions in the 
mind of many close observers of the sit- 
uation following his restatement of army 
accomplishment yesterday. 
. These questions, of course, are easier 
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‘| been had for the eats, 
|have perfected a’ more eiFective 


: oh War Department, if 
and Rh. pis. College! 
be he new i 


The® Seorétaty, 
made Detter nse. of 


He ae ; 


organization at the top; an ovganizati 
which would haye removed the caus 
for @ measure of that distrusé whic { 
now prevails in many sections ot ti 
country, 

Whe case of Mr. Steitinius, deta 
fi Pup Sun) this morning, is to Al 
point Tt would seem that the Sec ie 
tary, in the light of his own experience 4 
would have removed My. Stettinius fro om 
any possible ham-stringing by bi ~ 
reaucracy, Jt would seem that, instea 
of making him either nominally ot ae 
tually subordinate to a colonel in the 
army, Mr. Baker would have set wim] 
up as e foree wnto hinself, and have 
placed army coionels under Mr. 
tinius —just as many of them ae could | 
be used. 

Ti should be s nina in this Gonriect 
and in fairness to Mv. Baker that the 
Sceretary believes he has given 
Stettinius the fullest powers and tli 
widest latitude of action. While it 
pieins true that the New Yorker is 


4 
His Eyes Are anon 

-Moreover, it must be renfembered that 
Mr. Stettinius goes into his present War 
Department position witl both eye 
open ; that he himself knows his latitude 
as well as the limitations imposed, and 
that his willingness to go in under pre- 
vailing conditions tends. to bear out the 
Secretary’s view of the situation. 

But leaving all this aside and judging | 
the army administration on the basis of | 
the Secretary’ s statements yesterday, i 
is a fact, very ably established, that 
War Department has not ‘ ‘fallen down” 
nor has the military establishment | 

“ceased to function,” as was declare 
Senator Chamberlain in his sweeping: 
dictment. J, PD 


r ernment in raising, equinpiaen! 
raining | large ‘bodies of troops, | 
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‘War Baker are put to confusion and defeat 
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them. 
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| sibility for all that has not been as it should. ps 
| pent pore i He attempts to hide nothing. His statements fc 
| an American pe sn eed were taken as they should be from the head ie 
| West Pointer, JoHN JOSEPH of a great department of a great government, Mb 
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at face value, and so convincing were his 
showings that even those who haye been most 

prone to hector and harry him were silent. 
There is but one thing that the genéral 
of 
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xposition of what the War De-! public will want to know about this statement, 
rtment has accomplished, but he, and they have a right to’ make the inquiry. by 
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(| It. must be aareteea’ however, 

that the most searching problems of 
the war are still to come. We have 
| not begun to fight in France and the 
war may go on for years. It will 
take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
man to conduct the business of the 
Ww ar Department. Secretary BAKER 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 30. a 
i} 


SECRETARY BAKER AT HIS BEST. ! 
The statement defending his admin- | 
istration of the War Department 
which Mr. BAKER made to a large and 
critical audience in the Senate Office 
Building on Monday’ may be vuiner- 
able to analysis, but as a brief it was 
adroit and brilliant. More than that. 
it was a challenge to the American 
people to admire the achievements of 
the Government in raising, equipping. | 
and training large bodies of troops, 
and in transporting division after di- | 
vision overseas, a challenge that; 
proves irresistible to their pride of; 
country. Mr. BakER may have used’ 
the. superlative too freely in praising 
our performance, but he will not be 
etiticised for that, and the colors he 
wrought into the picture will stay 
there. Furthermore, he will have his 
vindication when our troops go “ over 
the top ” upon the order of one of the 
most efficient soldiers that has com-, 
manded an American army, a consum- | 
‘mate West Pointer, JoHN JOSEPH | 
PERSHING. 

The, questions that Senators will ask! 
when Mr. BakreR appears before the! 
committee again may dim the lustre of, 
nis ‘exposition of what the War De-/ 
partment has accomplished, but he 
has recognized his limitations and 
profited by his mistakes, which is a 
great gain. Mr. BAKER’s complacency 
will’no Jonger dismay his friends and 
put a weapon into the hands of critics 
who are just as patriotic, as he ts. 
hey feared that he did not take his 
responsibility seriously, that he would 
mever grow up to it, that he lacked 
the energy and spirit demanded of the 
head of the American War Depart- 
ment in the supreme emergency. 

| They are not yet convinced that he; 
will pass muster and officially sur- | 
wive the ordeal, but at his latest com- 
ng before the Senate Military Affairs 
i Committee there was a paleo ee 
| full of promise 

That frank and persistent criticism | 
woke up Newton D. BAKER and 
brought about the transformation is’ 
not to be denied. The subordinates in 
the War Department, some of them 
veteran army officers who knew 
things were not going right, are now 
puckling to their work with hope in 
their faces and fresh courage in their 
hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 
Jeft, responsibility will no longer be 
evaded, and the war machine will 
gather speed. Hereafter, the right to| 
criticise will not be contested. The 
Senate inquiry has proved a bracing 
tonic. 

It must be understood, however, 
that the most searching problems of 
the war are still to come. We have 
not begun to fight in France and the 


war may go on for years. It will | 


take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
mian to conduct the business of the 


War Department. Secretary BAKER 


has. coped with the preliminaries, | 


learning as he went along, and 
standing up under criticism as best 
he could. But he has not been se- 
werely tested. Whether even the re- 
organization of the War Department 
which he has planned. will satisfy 


Jation which Senator CHAMBERLAIN 
has proposed. Mr. Baker has filed 
his brief. The other side is to be 
heard. 
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Congress is a question to be settled 
only after debate on the new legis-~| 
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LAYING DOWN HIS HAND 

Those who had stacked the cards to bring 
about discrediting, or worse, of Secretary of 
War Baker are put to confusion and defeat 
When he lays down his hand, face up before 
them. 

His statement before the senate members 
is just what the country has been wanting to 
hear for some time, and its effect 
will be to quiet fears, stimulate activity and 
promote confidénce in the administration’s pro- 
gram, which has been kept practically secret 
from the people, 

Mr. Baker shows what has been done, In & 
manner that speaks for itself. He places 
blame for shortcomings where it belongs, and 
takes to himself the proper degree of respon- 
sibility for all that has not been as it should. 
He attempts to hide nothing. His statements 
were taken as they should be from the head 
of a great department of a great government, 
at face value, and so convincing were his 
showings that even those who have been most 
prone to hector and harry him were silent. 

There is but one thing that the general 
public will want to know about this statement, 
and they have a right to’ make the inquiry. 
That is, why has it been denied them so long? 

When the nation has been torn with doubt 
as to the condition, the true condition, of af- 
fairs, the government heads have been silent, 
saying that it was impossible to tell things be- 
cause of the information and comfort it would 
give the enemy. Now comes the statement of 
the secretary of war that half a million men 
will be there by early in the year, and that a 
million and a half more are trained and ready 
to be sent over as fast as shipping is available, 
“and the outlook for ships is not unpromising.” 

“T am disclosing no secret,” says Mr. Baker, 
“when I say that we got more than 200,000 men 
over in 1917.” This is supplemented by the 
statement that there will be half a million over 
there early in 1918. This means that America 
will be in the war to a degree that is greater 
than we had thought this early in the action. 

The secretary calls attention to the ever 
changing condition at the war front and shows 
how plans made today are rendered obsolete 
and therefore useless tomorrow. It is such a 
warfare as never was known before, and there 
is no precedent for conditions being met, and 
no rule for meeting them. 

His recital of conditions in France, the 
actual need for industrial and scientific men 
to handle the monstrous work of planning; 
building for and then taking care of an 
of millions, must impress itself on the 
as being a story of accompli nd the 
dream of the even more th 
gent architect and engineer, 

That the United States 
greatest task that any natifn 
taken in the shortest reco 
the doubt of even an st caviller. The 
The department of war done its part, we 
believe, and the critics and adversaries of Mr. 
Baker will be forced to admit that they did 
not know all this had been done. 

Critics are born, all other trades have to be 
brought up through a working apprenticeshin. 
It is easy to criticise, especially when we are 
ignorant of the interior purposes, secret ac- 
complishments and even many of the most 
patent facts. It is likewise easy to condemn 
when measures are not heaped to the standard 
which we set up. 


s ever under- 
time, is beyond 


Mr. Baker closed his recital of facts, condi-_ 
tions and accomplishments with the following } 


admission that he, while he knew the sentiment 
sought to be turned against him, was not un- 
mindful of the hurt it made, but was utterly 
oblivious to the effect it was intended to have 
on his conduct: 


“In so far as I am personally concerned 
I know what is ahead of us. I know what 
the American feeling about this war is. 
Everybody is impatient to do as much as 
we can. There will be no division of 
counsel; there will be all the criticism 
there ought to be upon shortcomings and 
failure; there will be, so far as the war 
department is concerned, a continuing ef- 
fort at self-improvement and a hospitality 
towards every suggestion for improvement 
that can come from the outside; but the 
net result is going to be that a united and 
confident American péople, believing in 
themselves and in their institutions, are 
going to demand, and that at no late day, 
on Buropean battlefields, in the face of 
veterans with whom they are proud to as- 
sociate, that veterans though they be they 
cannot excel us in achievement and when 
the victory is won over there, Mr, Chair- 
man, the credit which will come to Ameri- 
ean courage will be an honor to us, as the 
tenacity of purpose and splendid achieve- 
ments of the British and French already 
shed great lustre on the names of these 
great people.” 


Senator C 


Baker had not taken the country Into 
his confidence and made the disclosures 
' which are contained in the epic recital 
he made before the. Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. It was not curios- 
ity which prompted that question. Sen- 
ator Chamberlain may have had it in 
mind to foster the demagogic idea that 
a policy of concealment which denied 
democracy its rights had beer prac- 
ticed. But it is at once more charitable 
and plausible to assume that that ques- 


tion was the spontaneous and unwit+ | 
ting expression of Senator Chamber- | 
lain’s amazement that a work of such 


unimagined magnitude has been per- 
formed with such well-nigh incredible 
efficiency, “ 


hamberlain knew, when he 
asked the question, why Secretary | 


If one may, as is to be hoped and | 


| believed, contemplate this discreditable | 


-and disgraceful incident retrospectively, 
it is to be remarked, as perhaps the 
most regrettable circumstance, that! 
Secretary Baker has been compelled,| 
by reason of a partisan conspiracy, to 
reveal much information which German 


spies have been seeking in vain to get. 
That is a highly evil consequence. Yet | he had to statt with was not much 


one can see that it was made a neces- 
“sary consequence, 


Senator Chamber-! lantic Ocean. 


achievements, previously unknown and 
apparently unsuspected even by the 
boldest of his critics. This is merely 
to adjust the glass to the focus of- 
truth, the focus which awakens the | 
necessary sense of relativeness. Looked | 
at in this just way, the performance | 
is seen to have been Gargantuan and | 
magnificent. It leaves the mistakes, | 
the mishaps and the misadventures in 
full view, but puts them in a perspective 7 
that reduces them to trivialities whit 
emphasize the magnitude and the splen-2 
dor of the whole’ work. When one 
reads this recital—and by no means a 
full recital—of what ‘has been done, 
one’s astonishment must be, not that 
the blunders advertised have been com- , 
mitted, but that many more and graver 
ones are not to be debited against the 
splendid achievement: And must not | 
one be sensible, after reading this epic, 
_that the President spoke with charitable | 
moderation when he declared that.Sen- 


gross and inexcusable distortion of the | 
truth? ; 

The task confronting the War De- 
partiment, one sees, in the light of Sec- 
retary Baker’s statement, has been im- 
mensely greater and more difficult than 
the most appreciative imagined. What 


} more than the ‘blue sky and the At- 
These materials he has 


‘lain and those who have been abetting | wrought into an equipped and trained 


him, out of motives. which are perhaps 
not so ,free of sinister intent as his 


own, had pursued a campaign of crit- | 


‘army of more than 1,500,000 men, and 
4vithin nine months; an army that needs 
virtually nothing more than transpor- 


icism and defamation to an extent and ; tation to put it at the place or use. Of 
to a degree of success which threatened | this army, a full third—“more than 
to destroy the confidence of the coun- | 500,000 men”—will be in France “early 


try in the ability of the President and 
those who are aiding him. Hence it 
must have appeared to the President 
and his advisers that, whatever the evil 


this year.” One may suspect that it is 
already there. The major charge was 
that our preparation has advanced with 
inexcusable and insufferable slowness. 


consequences of supplying the enemy | Senator Chamberlain’s chief coadjutor 


with so much intimate ,knowledge ot 
our preparations, it was to be accepted 
rather than suffer the impairment of 


morale which must have resulted from | Roosevelt 


| 
| 
| 


the popular acceptance of the indict- 
ment which Senator Chamberlain and 
others had brought. That the Govern- 
ment was brought face to face with 
| this alternative is unfortunate, but it is 
a misfortune that is justly chargeable | 
to Senator Chamberlain and those who 
have succumbed to what they imagined 
to be an opportunity to promote the 
political interest of factions and indi- 
) viduals. 
But this is a phase of the matter 


in this work of mischief has proclaimed 
it with his usual vehemence. Early | 
last year, a magazine of which Mr. 
is associate editor, and 
which, it is a reasonable surmise, gets 
its inspiration concerning military mat- 
ters from him, measured what it con- 
ceived to be a fair task. Last August, 
it said, “we should have strained every 
energy to have gotten from 50,000 to 
, 100,000 men to France.” Noting the 
| tense, one will see’ that this was. ‘at 
once a verdict and prophecy of failuré, ” 
How unjust it was as a_verdict, and 
how prestmptuous as a prophecy, are 
shown by Mr. Baker’s statement that. 


B) which may well be Teft to future con-. he has done much more than what was 
sideration. It is sufficient for the mo- aes 5 sore a the makinum of prac: 
ment to make full note of the fact that | Heable-achievement, - ¥t geeks die Nut 


Secretary Baker has disproved 


the ! 
accusations brought against him with a | tance by the end of ro18, 


' Department to have 500,000 men in 


It has | 


| conclusiveness which was hardly. to. be | almost that number there by the be- | 
hoped for even by those who had be-| ginning of 1918. Thus one sees that 
come convinced that he had been made 2% achievement which far exceeds the 
the victim of ignorant and. aerate task gratuitously imposed on the War 


criticism. In doing this, he has not 


Department by one who is by no means 


denied, or even sought to minimize, the EispOsed to Ds eae i oroee 
| mistakes, the mishaps and the misag. PY that same individual as proof of cul- 
| ventures which had previously been pable and calamitous failure. We can 
i advertised to the counder and to ihe think of no penance meet for an injus- 


f world. These he 


has admitted, Aeon tice so gross, unless it would be for Mr. 


H only admitted, but emphasized, He has Roosevelt to go up and down the coun- | 


| 2 


| vindicated himself and his associates ‘Y readin poeus RonAlive shee 
by setting forth some of the larger | fore the Senate committee. — 


ator Chamberlain’s indictment was a i} 


if 
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| Mr. Baker does not stop with show- 


ing that the task was vastly larger than | 


his accusers imagined, nor even with 


showing that it has been discharged — 


much more rapidly and to a higher de- 
gree of effectiveness than they had sus- 
pected. He shows that the very things 
against which they have cried out most 
lamentatiously were done at the in- 
stance atid on the advice of men whom 
they have held up to the country as the 


victims of party jealousy and animos- 


ity. It was an inexcusable blunder, we | 


lave been assured, to mobilize the Na- 
tional Ariny before supplies, equipment 
and accommodations were ready, but 
Mr. Baker informs the country that that 
decision was made at the earnest so- 


licitation of Generai Wood, who has. 


been posed to the eye of the country 
as a martyr. Much outery, too, has 
been made because the Lewis machine 
gut was not immediately adopted. Mr. 


j, Baker shows that the chief reason why 


it was not adopted was that General 
Pershing was earnestly opposed to its 
adoption, Much ado has been made 
out of the fact that we are relying on 
France for artillery. Mr. Baker sup- 
plies the details to the larger fact 
which was already known, the fact, 
namely, that it was at the instance and 
solicitation of France itself that this. 
was done; so that a fact which has been 
heralded as an evidence of imposition 
on am ally turns out to evidence a 
service rendered to that ally at its 
request., 


Space will not permit a full cata- | 
loguing of Mr. Baker’s refutations of | 


his critics. 


Nor would it be necessary. | 


One must see that, whereas Senator | 


Chamberlain set out to show that the |, 


country needed anew Secretary of War, | 
| the Secretary of War has shown that | 


what, if anything, the country really 
needs is a new chairman for the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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hopetal outlook for the 


He admits that. mistakes 
“ave, been meade, but declares that 


ey ave being corrected and affairs 


ie the war depariment are aagam- 


etter shapo every day and that 
ie troops that have been’ seni te 


france have been completely armed 


| went in the same condition,- 
\\ ibutes all ntistakes to the haste in, 


nd equipped and fuliy supplied and 
hat sil troops that are te go will be: 
He at 


weparing for war, He declares that| 


he pressure was great to get an 


my. pefore provision had been 


| nadie to take care of if, but that 


teh caro was now being provided or| 
ad already been provided, His ex:| 
fanation shows the good effect, of | 
he congressional investigation and| 


ps Necessary it was to disturb the 
pmplacency of the war department 


y pointing aut, its shortcomings, 
ae its recommendations for a war} 


\ia abinei, 6 ai Jeast for a minister of! 


vunitions to haye charge of the de- 
petive ordnance department, has 
gen weil approached in the appoint- 


oa rent by Secretary Baker ofa skilled 


ian, Mir, Stetiinizs, as a sort of sur- 
byor general of all army purchases, 


error: 
"everythin: 

y, The people have. been’ “Yery 
charitable; they know wnat a big 
‘| 4ob- Secretary “Baker has had on 
| hand, they were prepared to accept 
g. It shows. a great eeane 801 many eXCUBES. but they ¢ didn’t, like io 

|| pe. fooled, They were ‘disturbed at 
here and it ‘seems to have come | the complacency of the iLheretery “ot 
pac lepetss amie Sligta ay eel war ‘waving his hands and saying 


wedness for receiving and axon | 
r the men and by the presence of. | that everything was all right when 
i the congressional investigation 


uch red ta he lette a | 
o muc ed tape. The letter read show. ba that everything Sauce 


+ Senator Chamberlain from othe | 4 aacier Baker 
ther of a boy, who died through . wrong, and now Secr ary 
iglect jm one of the camps, was ai practically confesses it, but gives 
‘ the assurance that ali wrongs are 
ble disclosure, = 
irrible disclosure, that such heart b eft righted and efficiency takeing 


nding experiences can occur to 
e parents of a8 BiAion through the ‘place of fmefficiency, He has 


nat seems to be occasioned by “red 


pe, which strangled the young man 
death. It means that there are | in frankness, and if he can Tid him- 


ore cases of that kind; it is not | sett of that complacency Sad tthe 
assuring to parents the country pride and touchness of high office 
‘er who have given their sons to the present controversy would quick: 
e service of their country and then. ly pass away, We shall have plans 


wa thendneatedrin that way: auent| | tot ee Se bee 
re in Watertown a mother re-| ali can unit in carrying out with) 


ives a letter from her son who was | hearty ‘co-operation. It is A 
tk in an army hospital, and says | people’s war, and they haye a Tr ght 
) was given a glass of milk and a to know how it is being conducted. 
ficker and that was the only at- Tintil now they have ese a told noth-: 
ntion he received in two days. ing. They have had reassurances” 
tere is something wrong, Secretary || PUt Bot ane truth. reat empsci 
iker admits that it, is wrong and} o> in ftseif and calling out Secre 
-g wrong will be corrected in i tary Baker and forcing him to dis- 

/ '/ close what the people have a right 


vung, ‘robust me betwee: : 
| 21 and 31, who have been care-)| 
“Dy selected as being: tree from ail 
tysical defects, 


taken the right course in meeting 
| congress and the country half, way. 


| on new contracts. 


, consid 
ensity of the task, thou ht he nad 
done pretty well. One of his. blunders’ 
that did not come out in this investi- 
gation, and which he did not speak 
of, has. proved to be a very serious 


‘one and because of it our present 


coalless situation is the result, 
Secretary Lane, another member. of 


‘the’ cabinet, a member of the de- 
| fense: council and chairman on the 


committee: on coal | operations, had 
with the committee a long .confer- 
‘ence with the coal operators in anti- 
cipation of necessities for coaling 
ships to catty over ‘troops and sup- 
plies to the Buropean allies. The 
coal operators were patriotic; they 
pledged themselves voluntarily to a 
‘basic. rate ‘of $3 a ton for coal for 
government Use, which meant a re- 
duction -of from 30 to 60 per cent of 
the price they were then receiving 
_ This did not 
satisfy the secretary of war, who as 
president of the council of national 
‘defense vetoed the resolution of the 
} 3 lared that the action 
#8 legal power, “and 
ye infor I have I think justi- 
fies me ih eHeving that the price 
of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
[Maximum is an ‘exorbitant, unjust 
and oppressive price’ ” 
Now we get the result. Thrown 
into confusion by. the conflict of 


\eluding munitions. The title is not) mediately. It simply needs an order’ 

se game, but the work is and the| from the war department cutting ail | *° know, has been most beneficial. It 
eople are not particular so long as! red tape,which should not be allowed | ‘will give a new, public interest in 
te swork is done, which has before) {o imperil human lifeand that medi| thé war, which a still greater frank- 


authority the coal operators made no 
effort to increase the output, the 
|summer was wasted in hesitation 


nly been ‘promised, but has not been! cal 


one, 


orgas and by facts regarding the! 
intonments and. the ‘health of| 
‘oops, one gets the impression that| 
Ms war was started wrong side up.| 

, great army was summoned by| 
raft to uneompleted cantonments | 
ithout water or heat, with deficient! 
wipment in the way of clothing, | 
ith lack of guns and all kinds of | 
‘ms and actually no hospitals to; 
ire for those who were made sick! 
y the lack of sanitary requirements 


_ ad proper clothing. The result was |: 
le crowding of men into quarters ; 


\ an unsanitary way, the lack of| 
sating and water, a lack of clothing} 
ad neglect of care of the sick made, 


ue by such deficiencies. 


urgeon General Gorgas testifies | 


“iat he advised the building of; 


‘ Tare oe te CT Blac 
So ee PUSS 


»spitals first and they were left to| 
‘e last; he adyised ceriain amounis | 
‘ air space per inmate and ithe} 
nount was cut down. In a western; 
st twelye men were put into tents | 
‘at should have held five. In some) 
ntonments hospitals have not yet} 
ren completed and there seems to| 
ive been: a Jack of medical attend-! 
ice and nurses. The death rate inj 
pis from ~ ‘pneumonia ‘has ‘peeni 

her than the mortality among | 


a. in the general population be-' 
een 20 and 40 years of age, which | 


_puld be about 5 ‘per 000. Up to 


officers in the cantonments | 
“should - be free to act as they are, 


‘their own initiative. 

In the matter of artillery and ma- 
chine guns Secretary Baker says) 
that at the request of the Huropean 
allies they were to furnish ‘them 
when the troops arrived and haye | 
done so, They had a surpius. on | 
hand and it saved tonnage for the | 
sending of men and supplies which | 
they needed more than they did big | 
guns, Congressman McCormick, | 
just back from the front, reports 
that the allies could not do this a8 | 
it required all their energies to sUp-!! 
ply guns and munitions for their own 
armies, But probably Secreiary 
Baker ig, or ought to be, better ins 
formed in this particular than Con- 
gressman McCormick, 

Secretary Baker's frank statement, | 
giving out a considerable informa: | 


tion, whieh has hitherto been with-| 


held from the public, clears the air 
considerably and shows the reason 
for the whole troubie, it has been 
in a lack of frankness; it has peen in 
the attitude of conducting a. personal 
war in which the people were not 
taken into the government’s con: 
fidence, What the peopie haye want: 
ed is the truth and not peasgure 


ness, arknowledge of where the 
troops are in France and what they 


Reading Secretary Baker's ex-| with our troops in France, boldly ea are doing there and something of 


_janation in the light of other evi- 
ence offered by Surgeon gn) 


the war aims of the government, 
sould stimulate popular interest to 
a still greater degree. It is com- 
plained that the American people} 
do not realize that they. are at war. 
How can they Tealize it when every- 
thing concerning the war is hidden 
\from them? Their fathers and sons 
| disappear into cantonments for 
training and how they are treated 
| where they are going or when they 
zet there is carefully kept from the! 
people most interested. Secretary 
| Baker says the Germans do not know 
how many American troops there 
are in France; that statement is 
much fo be doubted, but certainly 
the American people do not know, 
or know where they are,and just as 
certainly the Germans do know. 
What is needed is still more frank- 
ness between the servants of the 
people and the people whom they 
serve. Had there been this there | 
would have been no need of a con- 
gressional investigation, and no 
need of an explanation which is in 
fact a confession. SC 


XT 


a 


ances.” They had peen toid that 
things had been done which this 
investigation and Secretary Baker's 
confessions show had not been) 
‘done; they were toid that, avery 
thing was lovely and new the ‘secre: | 


when large stores might have been, 
laid in for the winter, The leaders 
of the coal industry testify that if 
the Lane-Peabody agreement of last 
June had stood, coal production 
would have gone on rising at the 
@ame rate at which it had been ris 
ing for the previous fifteen months; 
the supply for the fall and winter 
would have been abundant, ‘here 
would have been no need for the ap: 
pointment of a fuel administrator, 
we should not have had our railways! 
tled up by priority orders, ihere 
would haye beet no congested tracks 
of coal that could not be delivered, 
put the outlet frem coal mines to sea 
board and to all distrinuting points 
would have peen cleared in advance, 
There would have been no heailens 
Mondays, no shut do 
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_ A PARTIAL CONFESSION. 
/ Secretary Baker's explanation to 
he American people hefere their 
epresentatives im congress, does 


lot entirely explain the past, but it : re ! | 
“yes a hopeful outlook for the ly selected as being free from all 


; rysical defects, and where the’ 
niure, He admits that mistakes ath rate ought to be almost noth- 
. Weve been made, but deciares that ¢ Ii shows. a great wrong some: | 
hey ave being corrected and affaizs here and it seems to have come 


- if the war department are easem- jont through lack of proper pre-| 
better shapo every day and that ] 


edness for receiving and caring} 
fli troops that have been sent to » the men and by the presence of | 
trance fave bean completsiy armed o much red tape. 
mi equipped and faliy supplied ‘and - senator Chamberlain from the 
bat sil troops that are te ge will b®; ther of a boy, who died through 
ent in the same condition, He at ipiect in one of the camps, was a 
tibutes all mtistakes-to the haste in| irrible disclosure, that such heart- 
weparing for wer, He declares that; nding experiences can oceur to 
he pressure was great to get an| e parents of a soldier through 
my before provision ; had been! nat seems to be occasioned by red 
~ katie fo take care of it, Pus that| pe, which strangled the young man 
\\ eh care waa now being provided or| 


; death. 
x ad atready been provided, His ex-| 
¢ 


e present time, if the present rate 
| mortality continues in the camps 
ra year, it will be about 8 per 
mt. This is a horrible showing for 
yung, robust men between the ages 
i 21 and 31, who have been care-) 


ore cases of that kind; it is not 

é tenation shows the good effect of] assuring to.parents the country 
SS be congressional investigation. and}, who have given their sons to 
CA Om Receasery it was to disturb the| e service of their country and then 
pmplaceucy of the war department) ve them treated in that way. Right 

y pointing out its shortcomings.| ire. in Watertown a mother Tre-) 

yen ita recommendations for 4 War; ives a letter from her son who was! 
abined, cr at least for a minister of} tk in an army hospital, and says| 
1unitions to haye charge of the de-| ) was given a glass of milk and a| 

retiye ordnance department, has fcker and that was the only at-j 

‘ Ben well approached in the appoint- ntion he received in -two days. 
tent by Secretary Baker ofaskilled tere is something wrong, Secretary 

ian, Mr, Stettinius, as a sort of sur- iker admits that it, is wrong and 

pyor general of all army purchases, ® wrong will be 


he game, but the work is and the| from the war department cutting all) 
eople are not particular so long as! red tape,which should not be allowed | 
ie avork 4s done, which has before) io imperil human life,and that medi-| 
nly been promised, but has not been|cal officers in the cantonments| 
Uae. should be free to act as they are, 
Reading Secretary Baket’s ex-| with our troops in France, boidiy on} 
lanation in the light of other evi-| their own initiative. 
enee offered by Surgeon General! In the matter of artillery and ma- 
orgas and by facts regarding the} chine guns Secretary Baker says 
intonments and. the ‘health of | that at the request of the Huropean 
oops, one gets the impression that] allies they were to furnish them 
is war was started wrong side up. | when the troops arrived and have 
, great army was summoned by | done so, They had a surpius. on 
. raft to uncompleted eantonments | hand and it saved tonnage for the 
Ss Sthout water or heat, with deficient! sending of men and supplies which 
v 


a 


}) wuipment in the way of clothing, | they needed more than they did big 
ith lack of guns and all kinds of; gins, Congressman MeCormick, 
‘ms and actually no hospitals to; just back from the front, reports 
ire for those who were made sick} that the allies could not do this as 
y the lack of sanitary requirements| {t required all their energies to sup- 
id proper clothing. The result was} piy guns and munitions for thelr own 
\e crowding of men into quarters; armies, But probably Secrevary 
l hs unsanitary way, the lack of| Baker is, or ought to be, better in- 
PALES, and water, a lack of clothing | formed in this pariicuiar than Con 
id neglect of care of the sick made, gressman MeCormick, 

ae? by such deficiencies. Secretary Baker's frank siatement, 

oe Burgeon General Gorgas testifies | giving out a considerable informa 

lat he advised the building of| tion which has hitherto been with: 

»spitals first and they were left to; held from the public, clears the air 

le last; he adyised ceriain amounis| considerably and shows the reason 

| air space per inmate and the; fer the whole troubie, ji has been 
nount was cut down. In a western| ina lack of frankness; it has been in 
st twelve men were put into tents| the attitude of conducting a personal 

‘at should have held five. In somei | war in which the people ara mbt 

ntonments hospitals have not yet! 


| taken into the government’s con: 
ren completed d r 
y pleted and there seems to| | fidence, What the peopie haye wani- 
ive been a lack of medical attend-| 


ed is the truth and not “reassur- 
ice and nurses. The death rate in; jances,” They had been told that 
ae from pneumonia has beeni {things had been done which this 
gher than the mortality among; |investigation and Secretary Baker's 
en in the general population be-' | confessions show hed not been 
reen 20 and 40 years of age, which 


done; they were told that 
puld be about 5 per 1,000. Up to 


thing was lovely and now the secre- 


The letter read. | 


It means that there are | 


: corrected im-|' 
\eluding munitions. The title is notiwiediately. It simply needs an order | 


tary himself confesses that every: | 
thing was not lovely, but things are| 
peing done, errors are being correct- 
ed and everything is going to be 
levely, The people have been very) 
charitable; they know what a big 
4ob Secretary Baker has had on 
hand, they were prepared to accept 
many excuses but they dién’r like io 
| be fooled, They were disturbed at 
tHe complacency of the secretary of 
| war waving his hands and saying 
| that everything was ali right when 
lthe congressional investigation | 
showed that everything was all 
wrong, and now Secretary Baker 
practically confesses it, put gives 
the assurance that ali wrongs are 
being righted and efficiency taking 
the place of inefficiency, He -has 
jaken the right course in meeting 
leongress and the country half, way 
lin frankness, and if he can rid him- 
| self of that complacency and of the 
\pride and touchness of high. office 
the present controversy would quick- 
ly pass away. We ghall have plans 
understood and agreed upon which 


‘ali can unit in carrying out with 


hearty co-operation. It is the} 
people’s war, and they haye a right} 
to know how it is being conducted, 
Until now they have been told noth- 
ing. They have had “Teassurances’” | 
but not the truth. This investiga- 
|tion in itseif and calling out Secre- 
\tary Baker and forcing him to dis- 
close what the people have a right! 
'to know, has been most beneficial. It 
lwill give a new, public interest in 
the war, which a still greater frank- 
ness, arknowledze of where the 
troops are in France and what they 
are doing there and something of 
‘the war aims of the government, 
sould stimulate popular interest to 
a still greater degree. It is com-} 
/Diained that the American ‘people 
| do not realize that they. are at war. 
| How can they realize it when every- 
| thing concerning the war is hidden 
\from them? Their fathers and sons 
| disappear into cantonments for 
\training and how they are treated 
\-where they are going or when they 
| get there is carefully kept from the! 
;people most interested. Secretary 
| Baker says the Germans do not know 
how many American troops there 
are in France; that statement is 
much to be doubted, but certainly 
the American people do not know, 
or know where they are,and just as 
{ certainly the Germans do know. 
| What is needed is still more frank- 
‘ness between the servants of the 
ipeople and the people whom they 
serye. Had there been this there | 
would have been no need of a con-| 
| eressional inyestigation, and .no 
need of an explanation which is “in 
fact a confession. | 


M ba 


1 
| 


every | 


J SAD BLUNDER. / \ 
Secretary Baker confessed that 
he could blunder; that there were 
false starts, wrong judgments, but on 
the whoie, considering the im-| 
mensity of the task, thought he had 
done pretty well. One of his blunders 
that did not come out in this investi- 
gation, and which he did not speak | 
| of, has proved to be a very serious 
| one and because of it our present 
|coalless sittation is the result, 
Seeretary Lane, another member of 
‘the cabinet, a member of the de- 
| fense, coungil and chairman on the 
committee on coal operations, had 
with the committee a long confer. 
ence with the coal operators in anti- 
cipation of necessities for coaling 
ships to catry over troops and sup- 
plies to the Buropean allies. The 
coal operators were patriotic; they 
pledged themselves voluntarily to a 
basie rate of $3 a ton for coal for 
government use, which meant a re- 
duction -of from 30 to 60 per cent of 
| the. price they were then receiving 
|on new contracts. This did not 
satisfy the secretary of war, who as 
president of the council of national 
defense vetoed the resolution of the 
committee, declared that the action 
was beyofid #t8 legal power, “and 
the tora I have 1 think justi- 
fies me in WeHeving that the price 
of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
(Maximum is an ‘exorbitant, unjust 
land oppressive pricey ” 
Now we get the result. Thrown 
|jnto confusion by, the conflict of 
authority the coal operators made no 
effort to increase the output, the 
|summer was wasted in hesitation 
when large stores might have been, 
laid in ‘for the winter, The leaders 
of the coal industry testify that if 
the Lane-Peabody agreement of last 
June had stood, coal production 
would have gone on rising at the 
eame rate at which it had been ris: 
ing for the previous fifteen months, 
the supply for the fall and winter 
would have bsen abundant, there 
would have heen ne need for the ap: 
pointment of a fuel administrator, 
we should not have had our railways! 
tled up by priority orders, ihere 
would have been no congéestad ifacks 
of coal that could not be delivered, 
put the outlet from coal mines to sea 
board and to all distributing points 
would have been cleared in advance, 
There would haye been no heriless 
| Mondays, no shut dewn  faciorics, 
lne closing ef ail business and Ae 
| suffering in homes, The repudiation 
by one cabinet officer of an arrange: | 
meni made, by another cabinet of 
ficer, retarding coal mining and coal 
shipments, provided for ihe present 
losses, inconveniences and pulfering: 
li retarded mining, stopped shipping 
at a period of the year when mine 
workers would have been getting aii 
great supplies and yailreads could 
have carried the product wilhout 
producing congestion oF peing held 
| by. snow piockades, The coal would 
already have been at distributing 
| points in‘sufficient quantities. for all 
shipping purposes, fer the heating of 
winter homes and the regular opera 
| tons of business, This divided 
authority, a8 shown in’ the coal 
situation, is the best argument for aj 
centralized authority having charee 
ef war activities, among which the 
distribution ef coai and food supplies 
ig most important, It would stop 
over-lapping, it would prevent con- 
fusion by division of authority, it 
would product. co-ordination of ef- 
fort, The coal which it has been re 
quired to be saved at the expens4 
of business, of amusement and 
mercantile trade and by keeping lov 
temperatures in homes, ig the mos 
expensive coal ever saved. it fost, 
just about ten times az much per 
ton as the coal that would normally 
have been used in keeping, men in 
wages and industries in operation. 
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[OW A GREAT ARMY HAS BEEN ORGANIZED. 


Secretary of War Baker has answered the critics of 


the war department—the American Bolsheviki led by Col- 

onel Theodore Roosevelt, and he has shown that the war 

department has organized, trained and equipped a mighty 

army, the finest,the world has ever known. So far as mili- 

. tary policy will allow Secretary Baker has rae os that 

\must convince any fair-minded persori that the war depart- 

agsnot ‘‘fallen down,’’ as Roosevelt contends, but 
ukprisingly well under the circygnspgnces. 

ary Baker’s reply is as dignifi it is convinc- 

nals his facts and figures in the order of their 


they made their wild and reckless charges. 
Colonel Roosevelt has been particularly loud mouthed 
concerning the alleged slighting of General Leonard Wood. 


Tey 


rday the Evening Item referred to the fact that the 
St{hat General Wood has been in France for several 
s knocked one of Roosevelt’s arguments into a ¢ocked 


Sevretary Baker gives the critics another severe jolt, , 
a, 


shows that he has been guided largely by the ad- 
vier. veberal Wood, and that General Woowrecormmend- 
€d the cellixg- out of a largearmy, although the men could 
not be provided at once with rifles and clothing. The 
doughty.colonel has had a great deal to say about men 
without uniforms drilling with broomsticks and wooden 
guns, and now Secretary Baker shows that it was upon the 


' advice of the colomel’s good friend, General Wood, that the 


army was called out even though equipments could not be 
secured, 

The secretary also proves that every soldier who needs 
a rifle now. has one and of a better type than if the British 
Enfield rifle had been adopted. Secretary Baker shows that 
General Pershing does not want Lewis guns except for avi- 
ation warfare, and Pershing is in a better position to know 
What the army needs than is Colonel Roosevelt, Senator 
Chamberlain and the whole pack of howling Bolsheviki ed- 
itorial wolves in the country. 

One thing that Secretary Baker brought out that will 
surprise the American public is that a great American 
railroad system, one six hundred miles long, with ports, 
terminals, supply warehouses and other facilities on an 
enormous scale has been built in France. All these things 
have been done quietly because secrecy in such matters is 
absolutely necessary. 

It was General. Winfield Scott who said that republics 
are never prepared for war, and he knew what he was talk- 


' ing about. Yet in the light of Secretary Baker’s testimony 


it is shown that the American republic, while not prepared 
for war when war was declared,.has done something that 
no other nation in the history of the world ever did in the 
matter of preparing the nation for the conflict. England 
was not prepared for war and France was not prepared for 
war. Neither nation accomplished what the United States 
has accomplished in so short a space of time and before 
very long it will be demonstrated that an American army 
of more than one million five hundred thousand men, all 
fresh and fit soldiers, will be in the field to strike the telling 
blow. By that time German’s man power will virtually be 
exhausted and then will America bring the tyrannical 
kaiser to his knees and force him to accept a peace that will 
for all time end autocracy in government. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, : 1918— 


a gsr acre ee nearer son 
Secretary Baker probably hasn’t told all he knows re- 
garding the war department’s plans. He has said nothing 
about the great fleet of airships that will drop dynamite on 
Germany when the proper time comes, and that time is 
coming, and coming speedily. He has told the public 
enough, however, to reassure the American people that a 
mighty army, an efficient army, an army of which Alexan- 
der the Great would have been proud of, is being organ- 

- lzed. If the war department has sinned because it has not 
seen fit to consult Colonel Roosevelt, who served several 
weeks in the Spanish-American War er:d then asked to be 
sent home, it is a sin that the American people freely for- 
give, for they are heartily tired of this notorious swash- 
buckler who in his whole public career has never been con- 
structive but always destructive; whose motto in life is rule 
or ruin; who denounces as a crook and a thief and a liar 
any one who dares oppose him and who is as power crazy 
as Kaiser Wilhelm ever was. To have sent this man who 
had a few weeks’ military experience to France at the head 
Of the American forces would have been a crime against 
| the nation and against humanity in general. The fact that 
he has three sons in the service speaks volumes for the pa- 
triotism of the sons, but the fact does rot give the father li- 
‘cense to apply for the privilege of running the war. There 
are fathers in Lehigh county who have three sc-1s each in 
the service and in some sectiass of the country there are 


fathers who have four and possibly more sons ‘over 
| there, but they are not rushing to Washington to tell the 
| presidet and the secretary of war how the war should be 
conducted. They have faith in the administration and in 
ne ee ce eens and efficiency of the men who 
mpose the finest army that was ever organized a. 
are "anes 10 let it go at that. re ct 
round-hog day is coming on apace. We hope that 
Teddy will see his-shadow and crawl back into his purr 


EVEN MR. BAKER 
IS THE BETTER FOR IT 


“Senator Chamberlain’s Revelations Give Us 


a Changed Secretary and the Real 
Story of Our Achievements 


t T MUST be said in all fairness that Sec- 
‘ retary Baker's reply to his critics is on 
the whole more convincing than the public 
had anticipated. In the first place his at- 
titude was less self-sufficient than it had 
been at a former hearing before the Sen- 
j ate Military Committee. He was more 
ready to admit that there had been short- 
comings in his department, though he 
-éalled attention to its achievements. His 
defense naturally involved some special 
pleading, such as a lawyer endeavoring to 
make out a case might be expected to in- 
dulge in. Thus he pointed out that France 
} and England had urged the sending of 
troops first of all, and had promised -to 
Supply ordnance so as to save tonnage and 
facilitate transportation. The answer to 
| made this the only thing to do. 
remains that in spite of ample warnings 
| of the probability of war we were far from 
| @ reasonable state of readiness when the 
war came. Mr. Baker is not altogether 
responsible for this. Yet it is difficult to 
“acquit him of some failure to hasten prep- 


arations as he might have done. 
ie Nor is the attempt to “pass the buck” 
“to General Wood or to General Pershing 
quite convincing, To say that the former 
_had urged hurrying the men to camps even 
| if they had to drill in civilian clothes is not 
an excuse for the defective sanitation 
which General Gorgas described. To say 
that Pershing wanted Lewis guns only for 
aviation corps is not an explanation cf the 
delay in selecting, the type of rifle and 
pushing its manufacture. ~Again it may 
be said that the fault is not to be imputed 
to the Secretary alone. There is evidence 
in his speech, as elsewhere, of lack of 
co-ordination and lack of foresight. While, 
as we have said before, it is evident that 
Senator Chamberlain’s condemnation of the 
department was too sweeping, that he 
looked too exclusively at one side of the 
shield, that the pathetic cases of neglect he 
cited yrere exceptions to the rule, it is 
also evident that many un‘ortunate epi- 
sodes might have been avoided by a more 
comprehensive grasp of the problem. There 
were too many officials capable of noth- 
ing but routine, too much red tape, too lit- 
tle realization of the immensity of the task. 
Nevertheless a great work has been 
done. It would have been better had the 
public been permitted to 
The recital of what 


know — sooner 
how great it was. 
we have already accomplished in France 
together with the statement that half a 
million American soldiers will be in the 
field this spring, and that a million more 
will be there by the end of the year if the 


| this, of course, is that our lack of ordnance | 
The fact 


ships can be got, reads ‘like a romance. | 


“Has any army in history,” Mr. Baker 


asks, “been so raised and cared for as } 


} 


| it had feared. 


rg. ALS. 

this army has?’ That is a large ques- 
tion.“ It is perhaps enough to say that the 
demonstration of efficiency is far more 
striking than any fact heretofore disclosed 
could lead us to imagine. The most hope- 
ful thing about it all is the Secretary’s 
frank recognition that mistakes have been 
committed ‘and- his assurance that the 
same mistakes will not be made again. A 
mere defense of everything which has 
been done would have been alarming rather 
than encouraging.. Now there is every | 
reason to feel that criticism has not been 
in vain, that errors made known will be 
remedied, that the country is going into 
the war-ready to do its share honorably 
and successfully. This alone justifies the 
critics, however much they may. have 
overstated their case. 


No doubt there has \been too much 


| pessimism at Washington and elsewhere. 


It is good to have a little optimism for a 
change. But the Jesson will not have been 

learned unless the full co-operation of-the } 
ablest men available is welcomed. There 


must be no more disregard of expert 
advice, such as has characterized the 
operations of the Shipping Board. The 
shortage of ships is plainly the most seri- 
ous obstacle to the carrying out of the 
War Department’s present plans. There 
must be no more divided counsels, either 
among ourselyes or among our allies. The 
country has had.a shock. It is recovering 
from it and finding it not quite so bad as 
But a shock was needed. 
Secretary Baker is showing the first ef- 
fects of it. The whole Administration 
should profit by his example. The war is 
to be won by energy, by the utilization of 
every resource, by confidence in the pa- 


triotism and the courage of the people. 
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We move a vote of thanks to 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon 
for his focusing the eyes of the 
country on a worthy successor to 
President Wilson— 


Tf asked what state he hails from 
And what his name shall be; 
He hails from Ohio— 
His name Baker, Newton D. 
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Secretary Baker’s Statement and the Daniels Object Lesson 


ECRETARY BAKER’S statement was a revela- 

tion to the American people. If he did not put 
his critics to flight then they are indeed reckless. 

The statement made a deep impression at Wash- 
ington, and it will make a deep impression through- 
out the country. 

Pointing out that everv possible effort will be 
made to avoid ill-treatment to American soldiers, 
Secretary Baker said that, although a million men 
are under arms, there had been no more than 
eighteen complaints. He also showed that where 
investigations had disclosed that officers were re- 
sponsible for ill-treatment severe punishment had 
been arranged for. 

Secretary Baker’s exposition of the creat work 
that has already been accomplished by his depart- 
men must give reassurance to the people. It was, 
indeed, a pity that so much had to be told, but it 
was entirely proper that the secretarv tell it in 
order to show to the neople that the War Depart- 
ment was going ahead in a businesslike wav to win 
the war. 

The secretary’s statement reveals the basis of 
the president’s confidence in the War Department 
and his refusal to be stampeded by those who at- 
tack it. It was one of the strongest, clearest state- 
ments ever presented to the American public, and 
it will give the people new hope and new courage. 


Let us hope that its effect will not be lost upon 
those whose pleasure it is to attack and condemn. 


How Jo Daniels “Came Back” 
N the experience of Josephus Daniels, secretary 
of the navy, we have a striking obiect lesson to- 
day. For several years Secretary Daniels has been 
made the subiect of attack and the butt of ridicule. 


Time after time the president has been called upon 
to discharge his secretary of the navy. Most of 
the great newspapers of the country have been 
filled with editorials attacking Mr. Daniels and 
with paragraphs deriding him. At one time that 
lively publication known as “Life” devoted a whole 
issue to paragraphs and cartoons and editorials 
making light of the work of the secretary of the 
navy, and making’ sport of him in every possible 
way. 


If the president had yielded to the press and the~ 


politicians he would have discharged Secretary 
Daniels long ago, but he said that Mr. Daniels was 
all right—-and time has vindicated the president’s 
judgment. 


Even “Teddy” Approves 

A few days ago Theodore Roosevelt, who has 
said much in criticism of the secretary of the 
navy, delivered an address in Washington city, in 
which he paid a tribute to the efficiency of the 
navy under Secretary Daniels, adding that it was 
“now all right.” 

Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa, in an ad- 
dress delivered at Waterloo a few days ago, said: 
“The United States navy is beyond criticism, and 
is ably directed by Secretary Daniels.” 

In similar fashion most of the newspapers of 
today are paying tribute to Secretary Daniels’ ad- 
ministration. A sample of this is found in the 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, a republican paper, 
that has had, in the past, some severe things to say 
of the secretary of the navy. The Journal says: 
“One of the most interesting developments of the 
war has been the change of sentiment toward Sec- 
retary Daniels. Once the most bitterly criticised 
of all the cabinet officers, he now is virtually im- 


mune from censure. Indeed, the conduct of the 
Navy Department is often referred to as being in 
sharp contrast to that of the army. In time we 
shall know whether the new praise of Secretary 
Daniels is deserved or is merely the result of for- 
tunate circumstances. In many respects the navy 
has an advantuge over the army. Its work is done 
at a distance, visitors are necessarily excluded 
from the ships and discipline is so rigid that small 
disdomtorts do not reach the newspapers. Should 
the iavy get through the war without a series of 
bas. disasters Mr. Daniels may become one of the 
heroes of the conflict.” 


: How Did It All Happen? 

Now, how was this mighty fact with respect to 
Secretary Daniels wrought? Did he suddenly, and 
in a day, become an efficient secretary of the 
navy, where but yesterday he was a narrow-brow- 
ed, narrow-visioned, utterly incapable official ? 

By no means. All the time that he was being 
damned and condemned he was building, and build- 
ing, and building, and the president knew then, as 
Daniels’ erstwnile critics know now, that the secre- 
tary of the navy was a capable and efficient of- 
ficer. 

Time has vindicated the president’s judgment 
with respect to Daniels. 

Now in the presence of demands for Secretary 
Baker’s removal the president says that Baker is 
all right. Unquestionably the president knows 
that there is yet great work to be done in the War 
Department. Unquestionably he knows that there 
have been mistakes, just as there were mistakes in 
the Navy Department, just as there will be mis- 
takes in all departments that must depend upon 
the judgment of mere men. 


RITING to the True Voice (Omaha) J. J. 
Loughran, a priest at Ulysses, Neb., compares 
the message of the president to the statement of 
the pope, and says: “So far the president’s mes 
sage is a bold piece of plagarism. The pope use 
the language of diplomacy. The president uses tHe 
language of the common politician. Treaties whith 
command the respect of nations are, and will be, 
written in the language of diplomacy.” 
Most people thought that the language used by 
the president of the United States in his latest 
well as in other messages, is of a high order. 
clergyman might have paid a deserved tribute to 
the pope without going out of his way to msult 
the president. 
This clergyman concludes his letter by saying, 
“T do not write this in any spirit of lese majeste.” 


No, but it sounds very much like the spirit 6f the 
German alliance. 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? 
LIEN enemies who have taken out theig first 


~™ papers are not permitted to complete them citi- 
zenship during the war. 

But alien enemies who have not taken out\their 
first papers, and alien enemies against whosa first 
§ papers the seven-year time limit runs, can now ob- 
tain these papers. Those who take out these first 
papers thirty days prior to the November eledtion 
can vote in Nebraska, thus exercising the rights 
of American citizens. 

Did you ever hear of anything as preposter 
as this? 


COMPLETE 
EPRESENTATIVE MEEKER of Missouri hi 
the nail squarely on the head when, speaking\ 

in the House of Representatives, he said: “Tve \ 
more respect for and confidence in any man in the 
German, Austrian, Turkish or Bulgarian armies 
than in a man who seeks the protection of the 
American flag and then declines to uphold its 
rights.” 
NATURE AND ART 

MANY of us pass a group of ragged people fail- 

ing to notice a strikingly beautiful face, but 
the artist whose soul is in tune with the infinite is 
captivated with the scene and reduces it to can- 
vas. Then when we are summoned to the art room 


we go into eestacies over the painting, which is a 
mere hint of what the artist has seen in real life 
and which we have ignored. 

We ought to train ourselves to see in nature the 
thing's we so readily admire in art. 


dice, Omaha World-Herald reproduces the pa- 

thetic letter written by the father of a soldier 
boy who died, and who evidently had not received 
proper attention. Then the World-Herald pro- 
ceeds to read a lecture to those who object to the 
dethronement of the president, so far as concerns 
the war, through the establishment of a “‘war cab- 
inet.” 

Certainly every heart must be touched by the 
letter of this father, and it will appeal with partic- 
ular force to men and women having boys in the 
service. Every possible effort should be made to 
prevent recurrence of such instances. No effort or 
money should be spared in order to provide the sol- 
dier boys, sick or well, with the very best possible 
treatment. 

The World-Herald goes to great pains to de- 
scribe the several kinds of people who are ‘“con- 
temptible” in its eyes. And after it has reached 
the limit in its forceful descriptive writing, it 
says: “Only less contemptible is that man who, 
with the eye of the public upon him, is too cowarc- 
ly to expose failure and error and move for their 
correction because he fears his motives will be mis- 
construed and his personal fortunes suffer.” 

I know of no one who would approve, or who 
would hesitate to condemn lack of attention, or bad 
treatment, towards the boys in the field. I know 
of no one who objects to, or who would not encour- 
age, exposure of bad conditions and agitation foi 
reforms in these particulars. But when we remem- 
ber the mighty task which the government has in 
hand, and the unavoidable difficulties it must en- 
counter in meeting that task, may we not yet have 
faith and confidence in the president’s adminis- 
tration of affairs? Even though we protest against 


BUT WHY DISMISS THE PRESIDENT? | 


incidents of this sort, protest against inattentidn 
to our precious lads, and insist that every goo 
shall be provided for them, does that mean that 
we are required to join with those who use thes« 
arguments for taking the war out of the presi- 
dent’s hands through the establishment of a war 
cabinet ? 


Protect the Boys 


Wis two boys already in the field, I stand 

shoulder to shoulder with every man who in- 
sists upon giving to every boy in uniform the very 
best possible attention. I approve of the efforts 
made to bring improvement on this line and of all 
other efforts made to speed up the war work in 
every particular. Still I claim the privilege of dif- 
fering with those who would supplant the Presi- 
dent with a “war cabinet” and who would use 
some deplorable incidents as argument for the ver- 
dict that the President is a failure at the moment 
when the world is recognizing him as a success. Ii 
in taking this position I must come within that 
class who are “contemptible” in the eyes of my 
old time comrades I must “bear it calmly, though 
a ponderous woe; and still adore the hand that 
gives the blow.” 

The weakness of the World-Herald in this par- 
ticular is that it uses one unhappy and _ heart- 
rending instance to bolster up its “war cabinet” 
plea. Surely the president’s heart has been touch- 
ed by these revelations. Surely he may be depend- 
ed upon to provide the remedy wherever the rem- 
edy may be needed. But in the effort to do justice 
to the boys in the field we need not undertake to 
set up a power that shall be superior to the presi- 
dent himself, 
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GOOD DOCTRINE 

HE chief justice of the North Dakota supreme 

court, addressing the American Bar associa- 
tion, delivered some mighty good doctrine when he 
said: “I speak from the viewpoint of the foreign- 
born. I, and millions of others like me, came to 
this country alone, without money and without 
friends. We sponged on all that America had, her 
free lands, her free schools and above all her spirit 
of open-hearted comradeship. She owed us noth- 
ing, but she gave us all. We swore allegiance to 
her flag, her constitution and her laws. We would 
be recreants, ingrates, perjurers and curs, if in the 
hour of her need we counselled with her enemies 
and were disloval to her cause.” 


UNITED AT LAST 


T is an ill wind that blows no one some good. THe 

miracle has been performed. The Omaha Reo 
and the Omaha World-Herald are at last united 
upon one proposition—support of the “‘war cabi- 
net” and the criticism of Secretary Baker. 


A REMINDER OF “PATRICIA” 


“ TVATRICIA NEWCOMB’” has “gone south,” but 

we have stern reminder that he once walked 
—and wrote—among men, by the fulfillment of 
his predictions and the fact that ammunition 
plants are being destroyed at the rate of two or 
three a week. 


[psoe big headlines the World-Herald printed 


But we must not overlook the marked difference 
between the field which the secretary cf the navy 
had to cover and the field that must be covered by 
the secretary of war. The navy organization is 
more compact than the war organization. Whl.en 
there are additions to the Navy Department the,’ 
are additions to the ranks, rather than to the high- 
er places. Then the number of men to be dealt 
with in the Navy Department is not to be com- 
pared with the number of men handled by the War 
Department. It is much easier to handle men upon 
clean, well regulated ships and in well organized 
shipyards than it is to handle a much larger num- 
ber of men scattered through the various canton- 
ments of the country and dependent, particularly 
for medical attention, upon doctors who are not 
yet accustomed to their work. 

The president knows the difficulties confronting 
his secretary of war, and he knows, also, whether 
that official is measuring up to the work in hand, 
just as he knew whether Secretary Daniels was 
doing it at the time that official was running the 
gauntlet of the most bitter fire ever directed 
against a cabinet officer. If Secretary Baker was 
not big enough for the job the president would be 
the first to recognize the truth, and the president 
could be depended upon to act without any consid- 
eration for personal sympathy. 

The American people can afford to be just and 
fair towards a man who is just as big and capable, 
and just as conscientious as any man who has held 
that important post in recent years. Plainly he 
won the people by his frank and complete state- 
ment on Monday. Now let the critics criticise 
when there are errors to be pointed out, but let the 
president and his aides continue unhindered in the 
task of winning the war. 


“A Patriotic Father’s letter’’—the letter read 
by Senator Chamberlain. I should like to have it 
give conspicuous place to the letter written by Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. It might well use the 
readline, “A Patriotic Mother’s Letter.” Mrs. 
inehart has a son in the service. She has recent- 
inspected hospital conditions and she has been 
ressed by Senator Chamberlain’s “tragic’’ let- 
She added: “But I feel the mothers of the 


e|jshortage of women nurses is serious. But of 
cielty and indifference I have found nothing. 


y-nine out of a hundred boys are receiving 
er care than they could afford at home.” 


ayer for a World Hurt Sore 


Margaret Widdemer, in Good Housekeeping 


ORD GOD, we lift to Thee 
A world hurt sore; 
,00k down, and let it be 
Wounded no more! 


] ORD, when this year is done 

‘4 That wakes today, H 

Many shall pray to Thee 
Who do not pray; 


| ET all lips comfort them, 

4 All hearts be kind, 
H They who this year shall leave 
Their joys behind; 


eve them Thy comforting, 
Help them to know 


tho 


That zh their hopes 


Hi Thou dost not go; ‘ 


are rone 


5 MEE who shall give for Thee 
Lover and son, 
Show them Thy world set free, 
Thy battles done! 


H [_O8D GOD, we lift to Thee 
A world in pain, 
Look down and let it be 
Made whole again! 
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THE BATTLE AT WASHINGTON 


Some Newspaper Observations on the Fight Against the “Shut Down 
Order” and the Fight for a “War Cabinet” 
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A general and very interesting re- 
view of the newspaper attitude toward 
the President’s plans is given by the 
Chicago Herald. The following are ex- 
tracts from that review: 


We must be about due for some 
terrific fighting in France if the 
view of the New York Times is right 
that the “more we fight in Washing- 
ton the better we shall fight in 
France.” 

Bitter attacks upon the administra- 
tion have stirred the nation almost to 
white heat. Senator Chamberlain’s 
broadside of criticism delivered in a 
luncheon speech that provoked Presi- 
dent Wilson to the point of sharp re- 
tort was at first qualified, only to be 
later emphasized by the senator. Ef- 
forts to push through congress with- 
out asking advice of the President a 
war board bill that would take from 
him a part of his duties if not his pow- 
ers brought forth the announcement 
that the President would oppose it. 
Senator Chamberlain’s speech in the 
senate added to the strained situation. 

Comment upon the political phases 
have partly submerged consideration 
of the merits of the war board ques- 
tion. Papers that have not hesitated 
to criticise are occasionally found de- 
manding loyal support of the adminis- 
tration. The Milwaukee Sentinel, long 
proud of its stalwart republicanism, 
says those men of influence who fan 
the embers of popular discontent and 
make mountains of failures and incom- 
petency out of molehills of mistakes 
are rendering more service to Ger- 
many than to the United States. It re- 
calls the abuse and insults to which 
Lincoln was subjected and continues: 
“Let not the republican party of these 
days incur the reproach incurred by a 
fault-finding and disgruntled section 
of the democratic party of those days. 
Country above party!” 


ENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S dec- 

laration that the American military 
establishment had fallen down is de- 
clared by the Syracuse Herald a “gross 
and shameful exaggeration and a wan- 
ton insult to every officer of the 
United States army from General 
Pershing downward.” It argues that a 
state of congressional frenzy has been 
reached and that the common sense of 
the people must assert itself. 

“The partisan drive against the gov- 
ernment, in congress and in the party 
press,” says the Duluth Herald, “is a 
menacing influence that will, if it is 
carried much further, break down the 
morale of the American people and 
hamstring the nation in its fight for 
liberty. The very fate of America is 
being risked in the hope of carrying 
congress in this year’s elections.” 


HANK GOD, they’re swearing 

yet!’ said the frightened lady on 
a ship in a big storm, as she crouched 
and listened near the door of the en- 
gine room,” says the New York Even- 
ing Post, “There is surely enough 
swearing among the engineers at 
Washington. That is our democratic 
way of conducting a war. The friction, 
the mistakes, the irascibility, the 
cross-purposes, the gentlemen starting 
up all over the country and in congress 
with happy thoughts to end all the 
trouble, and improvised solutions for 
every problem—all this is an old story. 
Abraham Lincoln would feel quite at 
home in the White House if 1918 were 
only 1863.” 

The Post does not hesitate to say 
that Chamberlain’s language was as 
sweeping and reckless as could well be 
imagined. 


HE Milwaukee Journal says the 

nerves of members of congress 
have been frazzled by high pressure 
and the break was bound to come. It 
believes the opinion is growing that 
the President needs the help of more 
strong men, but it asserts that critics 
must come with constructive not de- 
structive ideas. 

In an editorial calling upon all to re- 
main sane and tranquil and loyal, the 
Denver Post says all criticism, doubts 
of the efficiency and intelligence of 
those conducting the war might well 
be stamped “made in Germany.” 

Personal and political animosities 
are to be sincerely deplored, in the 
opinion of the Washington Star, as 
they will not aid in the beating of Ger- 
many or inspire o s in. the field 
or the workers at haan “But happily 
this phase will pass,” it argues. “We 
have lived under a severe strain, and 
these exchanges are perhaps only a 
vent that will react beneficially.” 


ANY papers express doubt about 
M the possibility of passing the 
Chamberlain bill with the President 
openly opposed to it. The Boston Globe 
regards this measure as the only con- 
structive suggestion which the polit- 
ical explosion disclosed. The success 


of the plan, however, would depend on 
the co-operation of the President. He 
could render efforts of a board worth- 
less. 

The Brooklyn Eagle believes the 
President’s attitude makes an end of 
the bill. To introduce such a bill to 
congress without consultation with the 


“President it asserts was a grave dis- 


courtesy. 

“The senate military committee’s 
plan for a war council, independent of 
the cabinet and responsible directly to 
the President,” says the Kansas City 
Star, which prints frequent editorial 
pronouncements signed by Theodore 
Roosevelt, “is in the direction of cen- 
tralization and co-ordination of au- 
thority and action which the experi- 
ence of every belligerent country has 
shown to be necessary to the efficient 
prosecution of war.” 


HE bill is torn to shreds by the St. 

Louis Post-Dispatch, which insists 
it would be futile to attempt to tie or 
force the President’s will in his execu- 
tive capacity. Congress has no power 
to take away one bit of his constitu- 
tional powers and it believes the peo- 
ple will not tolerate any effort to ob- 
struct the exercise of his duties. 

“In declaring that he will fight to 
the finish the war-cabinet proposal of 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, a 
democrat who is playing into the 
hands of republican opponents of the 
administration,’ says the Pittsburgh 
Post, “the President takes the only 
course open to him, since acceptance 
of the plan would be virtual admission 
that he had failed in the discharge of 
his constitutional duties.” 


AS viewed by the Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette Senator Chamberlain is 
guilty of mutinous conduct and of an 
attempt to supersede the commander- 
in-chief in time of war by a violation 
of the spirit if not of the letter of the 
constitution, 


The Boston Herald tells of tense 
feeling in Washington and asserts that 
the administration is carrying on the 
war with incompetency, that he has 
surrounded himself with men of small 
patriotism and that things are at sixes 
and sevens. It is for a war board and 
it argues that the President ought not 
to oppose it. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, one of 
the most active opponents of the ad- 
ministration, insists that a war board 
is needed, but it denied a desire to 
strip the President of power. 


YSTERICAL editorials that fol- 

lowed the drastic fuel order by 
Dr. Garfield last week gave way to 
calmer pronouncements in nearly all 
of the papers observed. On sober sec- 
ond thought the editors must have 
been forced to reflect that the admin- 
istration had the very best reason pos- 
sible for issuing its unprecedented de- 
cree or would not have issued it. As 
said by the Buffalo Enquirer, the one 
big fact to bear in mind is that indus- 
try was suspending without a fuel or- 
der and suffering was spreading be- 
cause of fuel conditions. The fuel ad- 
ministration attempted to regulate the 
inevitable and make it less disastrous 
than if allowed to run wild. 


RITICISMS of Dr. Garfield have 

continued, however, with the per- 
sistency that have marked attacks 
upon Secretary Baker. The Boston 
Herald is one of many to insist that 
Dr. Garfield has lost the confidence of 
the country and ought to retire. Reply- 
ing to any defense of the order closing 
down industries the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Ledger asserts that the condition 
confronting us should not have been 
permitted to arise. It argues at length 
and with sincerity, but when it refers 
to what would have been done by a 
Roosevelt one must feel that the edi- 
tor permitted a vein of humor to creep 
in. He says a Roosevelt would have 
been in the mine fields with a drum 
corps and that the coal would have 
leaped out of the mine mouths. Col- 
onel Roosevelt certainly can have no 
such faith in his ability to stay the 
elements as have some admirers. 


EPLYING to criticisms that Gar- 

field’s order would encourage the 
enemy the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
says if anything is hkely to vive aid 
and comfort to the enemy it is not the 
order designed to move 250 ships tied 
up in our ports, release cars and in- 
crease the coal supply, but the revolt 
of newspapers, politicians and the rep- 
resentatives of affected interests 
against the first actual sacrifice asked 
by the government for the winning of 
the war. It also says that New York 
and parts of New England always re- 
volt against any policy which touches 
their pocketbooks. In taking this stand 
the Post-Dispatch is in the peculiar 
position of disagreeing with the New 


York World, although the two have 
nailed at their mastheads quotations 
from Joseph Pulitzer, once editor of 
both papers. 


“Even if the Garfield policy had 
been right the thing was done inthe 
worst possible way,” the World d= 
clared, and gave extensive specitfica- 
tions. These, the Post-Dispatch an- 
swered vigorously and at the same 
time gave answers to many others. It 
asserted that Dr. Garfield’s action was 
right and the only action that could 
have been effective. If there had been 
warning or consultation with public 
opinion, it says, there would have been 
no remedial action. Each man and 
each interest would have howled in dis- 
cord. There would have been confu- 
sion and a paralysis in the business of 
the country far more disastrous than 
the effect of the order. It points out 
that the principal criticism directed 
against the administration has been 
that debate and conference and red 
tape have interfered with vigorous ac- 
tion. It asks if it is not the height of 
folly to scream with rage and protest 
when the President exercises the 
power granted to him to relieve an 
emergency because his remedy in- 
volves some losses and sacrifices. 


HE Grand Forks Herald devotes 

much space to discussing the sit- 
uation. It shows willingness to await 
patiently and accept he action of the 
fuel administrator without criticism 
until results prove him in error. It 
says he acted quickly, but if action 
were warranted at all, prompt action 
was essential. It at the same time 
gives unqualified praise to the edito- 
rial attitude of the Chicago Herald on 
this subject, which the people of North 
Dakota finds in strong contrast with 
metropolitan papers that permit parti- 
san bias to warp saner judgment. 

As showing the temper of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, it tells in big type 
of “the hayoc that has followed in the 
train of the howling farce of incom- 
petency that has been staged in Wash- 
ington; the result of calling school- 
masters and lawyers to posts that 
should be occupied by the most expert 
brains in the country. “The gist of it 
is that Garfield and Baker should be 
put aside by congress if the President 
will not get rid of them. It also has a 
short editorial in smaller type with the 
caption, “We Shall All Obey, But—,” 
and declaring that the loss to manu- 
facturers is not an aid to the floating 
of Liberty bonds and the loss to wages 
not an incentive to the sale of war 
stamps. 


HE Springfield Republican regard- 

ed the shut-down as calamitous, 
but pointed out that no critic had of- 
fered a practical suggestion of a con- 
structive character. The Boston Globe 
thinks President Wilson deficient in 
business foresight, but it calls atten- 
tion to the “majestic greatness of the 
government, which far outshines its 
faults.” The Baltimore Sun finds upon 
second thought that Dr. Garfield’s or- 
der was much more carefully thought 
out than his critics assumed. It was 
inspired by an emergency that existed 
and had to be met. The Wheeling News 
says the manner in which the order 
was executed commands admiration. 

The Dallas News finds it courageous 
for Dr. Garfield to do something which 
he must have foreseen would cause a 
storm of indignation both in and out 
of congress. The Topeka State Journal 
says the country needs more men like 
Dr. Garfield to meet emergencies with 
firmness. The Davenport Democrat 
asserts that the criticism of the fuel 
administration comes mainly from 
politicians or newspapers with axes to 
grind. The Illinois State Register says 
it was not a pleasant pill to swallow, 
but sometimes the bitterest medicine 
does the most good. The Nebraska 
State Journal regards the order as 
drastic, but compares the effort of the 
senate to obtain a five-day stay with a 
demand of Russian troops to hold ref- 
erendums to decide whether to obey-a 
military command. 

“We have called the action arbitrary 
and autocratic,” says the Wisconsin 
State Journal. “It is. It is just ex- 
actly the policy that must be adopted 
in other matters before the war ends.” 


A HERO WORSHIPER 


The State Journal thinks Senator La 
Follette is “one of our 
zens,” whether loyal or not. As a hero 
worshiper the Journal easily leads any- 
thing we know of in this “land of the 
free and home of the brave.” If we 
were living under a monarchial gov- 
ernment it would probably declare that 
“the king can do no wrong.” But as 
are sojourning among democrats, 
republicans, prohibitionists 
and pops, they are convinced that once 
a pop virtuous. — Fairbury 
News. 
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——_ 
This Is No Time for a Fued | 


If there is to be a bitter clash be- 
tween opposing elements and views at 
Washington, if there is to be a serious 
attempt to force the administration to 
adopt the proposed munitions and war 
cabinet bill, this is certainly not the 
time for it. 


The next two or three months may 
bring a military crisis in the western 
war area. Germans are reported con- 
centrating on the French front in two 
important sections. This is taken to 
presage the early beginning of the ex- 
pected great offensive or at least a 
series of preparatory operations. 

Under the circumstances whatever 
America can do to make the allied 
military position better during this 
rapidly approaching critical period 
must be done. And it must be done, 
if at all, with the organization at pres- 
ent existing. To change now would 
mean that the new war board would 
have to take time to learn its duties. 
President Wilson told senators that 
would mean a delay of perhaps two 
months. 

There are indications that the gov- 
ernment realizes the present emer- 
gency and is doing all it can to meet it. 
The determination that the ships must 


sail at any cost illustrates it. President 
Wilson’s statement that the country 
“will soon learn” whether Secretary 
Baker knows his business is sugges- 
tive. On top of this comes word from 
France that some American soldiers 
are deemed ready for actual war serv- 
ice, which carries more than a hint 
that they will probably be called on 
soon for support. 

During this period, which may preve 
to be the most trying of all for the 
allies, little good could be done by an 
immediate change of system, even if it 
could be effected, with the delays nec- 
essarily incident to reorganization. 
And the Presidential attitude is a fair- 
ly effective guarantee that there will 
be no change—that the noise and dis- 
traction and the feud will, for the 
time at least, be the be-all and the end- 
all. 

A truce is therefore eminently ad- 
visable. The war cabinet bill and the 
munitions bill will certainly not have 
their prospects of ultimate passage, 
whatever those may be, hurt by this 
procedure. And attention to the mat- 
ter in hand, to the important problem 
now looming so dangerously near, will 
probably be facilitated—Chicago Her- 
ald. 


_ One Way to Lose the War 


President Wilson errs on the side of 
moderation when he says that “Sena- 
tor Chamberlain’s statement as to the 
present inaction and ineffectiveness of 
the government is an astonishing and 
absolutely unjustifiable distortion of 
the truth.” 


Nor is Senator Chamberlain very 
happy in his reply when he insists that 
“my argument was directed to the 
military establishment and not to 
other departments of the government.” 
What the senator said is this: 


“Now, in conclusion, and I have only 
touched a few of the high spots, let me 
say that the military establishment of 
America has fallen down. There is no 
use to be optimistic about a thing that 
does not exist. It has almost stopped 
functioning, my friends. Why? Be- 
cause of the inefficiency in every bu- 
reau and in every department of the 
government of the United States.” 

Senator Chamberlain said exactly 
what the President charged him with 
saying, and his sweeping assertions 
are no less an “absolutely unjustifiable 
distortion of the truth,” when restrict- 
ed to the War Department than when 
applied to the government of the 
United States as a whole. The War 
Department has not “almost stopped 
functioning.” On the contrary, it is 
going ahead with greater speed and 
with greater energy than ever before, 
as Senator Chamberlain well knows, 
and as he admits when he says that 


Secretary Baker “has made much im- 
provement” in the organization of the 
department. 

The Chamberlain speech was a de- 
liberate attack upon the government 
in order to incite public sentiment in 
favor of the war cabinet bill, of which 
the senator is the official father. That 
was its only excuse. Nobody identified 
with that surreptitious and subteran- 
nean measure can pretend that he was 
trying to help the President or to aid 
the administration in carrying on the 
war. 

The bill is designed to depose the 
President and deprive him of his con- 
stitutional powers as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy. It vests 
the conduct of the war in a cabinet of 
“three distinguished citizens of demon- 
strated ability,” to whom all the other 
agencies and instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment are subordinate. This cabinet 
does not act under the authority and 
direction of the President, but under 
its own authority and direction. The 
President has no power over its de- 
cisions and orders except a vague and 
indefinite “review.” This means that 
nothing shall be done except as the 
war cabinet permits it to be done. 
There must be either a complete sur- 
render on the part of the President or 
the war machinery comes to a stand- 
still. 

Senator Chamberlain assures us that 
the public is entitled to the confidence 
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of the committee that framed this 
measure, Perhaps, then, he will begin 
by telling them why the President was 
never consulted and learned about it 
“only at second hand.” Perhaps he will 
explain why the cabinet was not con- 
sulted and why none of the President’s 
other advisers were consulted, Per- 
haps he wiil explain why the President 
of the United States, the commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, should 
have been kept in ignorance of a bill 
that goes to the very heart of the con- 
duct of the war and undertakes to 
revolutionize the government of the 
United States. 

The n s of the men that pre- 
pared this measure may be as pure 
and lofty as Senator Chamberlain 
would have us believe he is, but if so, 
we have little respect for their ability 
or their judgment. The only possible 
result of such a measure as theirs, as- 
suming that it would become a law 
over the veto of the President, wouid 
be to divide the executive authority, 
disintegrate the government of the 
United States and lose the war.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


iotive 


The Inveigher 


Was there ever a war in which the 
editorial easy chair did not become the 
fire-eating champions of the cause and 
the soldier and the violent critic of the 
various bureaus charged with the duty 
of serving the cause by equipping the 
soldier with arms, provisions, clothing 
and other necessaries ? To the Courier- 
Journal Secretary Baker’s statement a 
few days ago—made to the military 
committee of the senate—seemed to 
cover pretty fully and convincingly the 
ground covered pyrotechnically by the 
more violent and virulent of the critics. 
According to the secretary of war 
some mistakes have been made un- 
deniably, and some delays have oc- 
curred, undoubtedly, but, nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, much has been 
done and more is being done, and no 
country in the history of the world 
ever did more in the time we have had 
or got more in the way of being done. 

It is easy, and it is traditional, to 
lambast every general and every bu- 
reau head who get into the news col- 
umns by reason of their having some- 
thing to explain or having to explain 
something, in response to inquiry. A 
good deal of the criticism is reflective, 
some of it constructive, much of it sin- 
cere and patriotic, but some of it mere 
space-fighting conceived as good fod- 
der for the reader upon the ground 
that the public likes to hear some one 
or something excoriated. 

To point a moral, there was a young 
man who asked Whitelaw Reid—or 
Dana—for a position as an editorial 
writer. Asked what were his qualifi- 
cations, he replied: 

“T excel in invective.” 

“Against what do you customarily 
inveigh?” he was asked. 

“T can inveigh against anything,” he 
replied, and nothing is of more interest 
to the public than powerful invective. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Batter 


-Pasteurized 
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Put up in pound or half-pound packages. 


Made fresh every day— 


Delivered tomorrow 


That Our Surprise for You 


Lift up the receiver of your phone any day, call 


DOUGLAS 409 


Your order will be delivered promptly next morning. 


Or watch for the Milk White 


Wagon—our drivers always have a supply of our products ready for delivery. 


Alamito Dairy Products— 


Scientifically Pasteurized Milk. 
Special Jersey Cream. 

Guernsey Milk. 

XX Cream—Excellent for whipping. 
Something new—Alamito Cream Cheese. 
Pasteurized Butter. 


Dairy products are highly recommended by leading physicians as being more nour- 
ishing than foods we must do without these days in order to help the boys somewhere 


at the front. 


OUR AIM IS TO GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN SERVICE AND DAIRY 


PRODUCTS. 


Alamito Dairy Co. 


Phone Your Order Today. 


DOUGLAS 409 


REVEALS 


| died mistakes in ow National Ad- 
ministration’s war policies, and 
thereby making it necessary for 
|Seeretary Baker to make public 
to the world (including Germariy) 
‘/the unprecedented military prep- 
arations that have been made in 
' this country, must now feel ex- 
ceedingly small; if, indeed, they 


blunders. - 

It has been discovered that the 
'|magnitude of the work of achiey- 
i ing’ our present military status 
‘tand the dispatch with which it 

has been accomplished under 

Secretary Baker are without pre- 
|cident or parallel in the history 
jof the world. Think of © it!— 
|500,000 American soldiers in 
France early this year, and 1,000,- 
000 more trained anid’ equipped 
troops will be ready to follow as 
quickly as ships can be provided 
| for them—making a grand total 

of 1,500,000 troops. : z 

In the August, 1917 number of 
the Metropolitan Magazine of 
| which Theodore Roosevelt is a 
|contributing editor, appeared the 
|following editorial opinion: ‘To 
Jour mind the whole. plan of the 

war department has been flavored 
| with a desire to hold off until the 
| Allies finish the war for us. We 
|should have strained every en- 
fergy to have gottei 50,000° or 
{100,000 men, to France this year. 
| And by next year, 1918,we could 
'have had 500,000 men to send 
Jover or any part of 500,000 men 
which we could ship.” : 
| It is reported in. the Wash- 
lington dispatches that Senator 

Chamberlain, chairman of the 
committee before which Sec- 
|retary Baker made his report, ex- 


= 


et 


mavoidable and promptly reme-| 


yJare capable of seeing their own }, 


Secretary Baker’s speech. And 
figures in which he expressed his 
in the Metropolitan 
Magazine last August as to what 
he thought should be accomplish- 
ed, with Secretary Baker’s report. 
as to what has actually been ac- 


complished, his eyes shotild also | 


jbe opened with great astonish- 


{be very loath to acknowledge it. 

The g¢riticisms which called 
forth Séeretary Baker’s report, 
together with the dignified and. 
statesmankike way in which he 
janswered — 
leriticisms if 


reby our inter- 
| ests in the great world-conflict can 
|be furthered) have made Mr. 
}Baker a truly big man; or, per- 
haps more. properly putting it, 
have calléd the world’s attention 
to the fact that he truly is a 
hereat man. ; 

= The3most lamentable thing in 
the,whtlé matter, however, is the 
fect that ‘indiscretions upon the 
part sof his critics practically 
ered Mr. Baker to reveal the 
‘military progress our country 
has made, just at this critical 
time<*Wvhen President Wilson, 
\Secretary Baker and General 
Pershing all thought it best not 
to réveal our hand in the game to 
the entite world including Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 


[\have been accomplished by the | 
A TRULY BIG MAN.||War department as revealed in 


ment;sthough he would probably ; 


, (even inviting } 


firmation of it before crediting the 
report that the Senate is preparing to 
engage in a new contest with the White 
House over the proposal that the time 
for terminating Government control of 


‘the railroads be left to the decision of 


the President. One reason for doubt- 
ing’ the correctness of this report just 
now is that, so far as the country has 
been informed, no one jauthorized to 
speak for the President has asked that 
he be vested with such authority. Until 
the President shall take that position, 
it will be‘ obviously impossible to join 
any real issue with him, and the at- 
tempt to make an issue factitiously 
would only suggest that the Senate is 
looking for-an opportunity to present 
the appearance of having once, at least, 
imposed its will on the White House. 


It will be well to wait for some con- } 


It might retrieve some of the Senate’s | 


prestige to win a phantom victory over 
the President, but ong might well doubt 
if it would be prudent for the Senate 
to attempt to win a real one.. For if 
it should, the Senate would stand in 
imminent danger, judged by experience, 
of bringing a misfortune on the country 
from which its reputation would suifer 
much more than it has from its past 
defeats. The Senate can find no reason 
to feel proud as it reviews the record 
of its contests with 
Without an exception, of any notewor- 
thiness, it has been a record of defeat. 
What it has done it has done either 
under his persuasion or the pressure of 
public opinion, and the same forces 
have stayed it from doing several things 
which its own mind projected. To have 
been moved, guided and restrained in 
these ways does not make for the 
exaltation of the Senate in public esti- 
mation. -But one, looking back over 
the events of the last eight or nine 
months, will feel that the Senate must 
have fallen still lower in public esteem 
if it has not so nearly invariably suf- 
fered defeat in its contests with the 
President, Events haye proved the 
correctness of the President’s positions, 
and not those which the Senate has 
started out to maintam. We should 
have had no Food Administration, or 
a very negligible one, if one at all, had 
the President yielded to the Senate’s 
original attitude. The defects and in- 
adequacies in the law which experience 
has disclosed are attributable to the 
Senate’s refusal to yield a full-hearted 
acquiescence in the President’s pro- 
posal. They are the price the country 
has had to pay for its limited and 
grudging acceptance of the President’s 
counsel. The effort of the Senate to 
stay Mr, Garfield’s fuel order is a more 
recent and signal instance of the Sen- 
ate’s faulty and perverse judgment. 
The whole country now recognizes 
that Mr. Garfield’s order in reality 
saved it from the disaster which the 
Senate declared it would cause. It has 
reason to be devoutly thankful that it 
escaped the ministrations of the Sen- 
ate, while the Senate itself has reason 
to feel a secret satisfaction that it was 
unable to give effect to the ignorance 


} and hysteria which it exhibited on that 
| occasion. 


the President. | 


al A OT CNAato 
perversity. The country 
nothing less than a disaster 
been brought on it if the effort. 
has been under way to disrup 
ganization of the War Departmen 
tie the hands of Secretary Baker 
not been made impossible of succe 
These are but a few of numerous 
stances which have demonstrated th 
the judgment which comes from. 
White House is more trustworthy tha 
that which is formed in the distor 
atmosphere of the Senate, and ¢ 
show that both the country and th 
body itself have reason to be tha 
that the Senate has so uniformlh 
brought under submission 
President’s will. The defeats 
Senate have been its own and the 
try’s blessings, and the Senate’s 
claim to wisdom is that it has so 
dom held fast in Opposing its imp; 
to the President’s judgments, . 
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Anyhow, Secretary Baker ot the Wa 
Department has given tha espio ag 
boys something to send home jt “the 
‘id 


Want to. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S x 
WORST OFFEN' 


One of Secretary Baker's wo 
fenses was his coolness under t f 
of er -examination before the Sen 
He was so calm as to bri 


tion if the Secretary did not think 1 
scmeone else could have done bette: 
General Crozier as chief of ordnan 
Baker unwisely answered: “I do 
know; there are so many peoplo 
world.” If the Secretary had only 
swered that he was sure there was 
such person and that he had his e 
him, all might have been well.—Spr 
fiaid Republican. : 
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‘BA ER SUCCESSFULLY 
ANSWERS CRITICISMS. 


- Washington, Jan. 28.—-Ameri- ° 


ea will have an army of 500,000 
“men in France early this year 
with 1,000,000 more trained and 
equipped ready to follow as quick- 
ly as ships can be provided to 
carry them—and the outlook for 
ships is not unpromising. 

Secretary Baker gave this. in- 
Peernation to the nation and to 
the world today in a statement 
before the senate military com- 
wenn clearing much that until 
now has been carefully guarded 


with the army’s military secrets, 
that the | 


government has broken down pre- 


in answering charges 


paring for war. 
_ From early morning until late 


Soon the secretary addressed 


the committee and a crowd inelud- 
ing many members of both houses 


cof congress, gathered in the big 
bearing room of the senate office | 


‘building. He spoke extemporan- 
-eously, beginning with details of 
the mammoth task of building an 
army of 1,500,000 men answering 
such complaints of inefficiency as 


were cited by Senator Chamber- 


lain in his recent speech and de- 


«elaring that such instances were 


isolated and not general. Some 
questions were asked, and Mr. 
Baker from time to time has as 
sistants go to the telephone for re- 
ports on specific questions. 


day the secretary delivered a 
dramatic general statement of the 
American war plan, telling of the 
coming of the allied missions, of 

the day and night conferences 
with men from the scene of bat- 
ile in which the plans now being 


executed were adopted, and of 


HE BULLETIN 


When Mr. Baker closed it was 
apparent he had created a pro- 
found impression. Chairman 
Chamberlain said so before he left 
the stand. There was no attempt 
at crossexamination. The chair- 
man proposed that the secretary 
be given a rest, and it virtually 
was agreed to recall him for fur- 
ther examination later after the 
committee has completed its hear- 
ings of officers of the medical 
corps, aviation section and other 
branches of the service. 

While many things disclosed 
impressed the committee, it was 
frankly amazed when toid that 
the men of thirty-two national 
guard and national army divis- 
ional camps are ready to go to- 
day at need. When. members 
wanted to know why such things 
had not been given publicity be- 
fore Mr. Baker spoke of the re- 
luctanee of military men to re- 
veal their war plans and quoted 
Yerman remarks about America’s 
advertising of her preparations. 

Emphasizing that he was not 
there to defend himself or any- 
body else, the secretary urged the 
committee again and again to lay 
bare any short coming or failure 
of the department that it might be 
corrected. Frequently he paused 
to seek stronger language to de- 
scribe the devotion of his asso- 
eiates in the department, military 
and civilian. 

“Mor one reason or another,”’ 


he said, ‘‘the impression has gone | 
Then, toward the close of thes 


out into the country, to some ex- 
tent at least, that the war depart- 
ment has fallen down. 

“Tt would be a tragic thing if 
this tremendous eflort, this whol- 
ly unprecedented sacrifice made 
by men, were in fact to turn out 

(Continued on the 7th page) 


suecess beyond. the most sanguine. 
expectations in building the army | 


and its 

‘home, transporting men across the 
ocean, constructong railroads in 
France and preparing to strike 
the enemy with every resource at 
the country’s command. 


industrial supports at) 


LINN COUNTY'S — 


Baker Answers Criticisms. 


(Continued from the Ist page,) . 


to deserve the comment that it’ had not been able to 
vast gun programmes 


had iailen down.”’ 
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time gun making required. But 
| even Franee herself ‘‘with the 
[enemy at her throat’’ he added, 


see what , 
the war | 


Never in the history of time, he | would lead into. 


declared, had an army of its size | 


been raised, equipped, trained and 
prapared for battle as had that or 
the United States. Mr. Baker 
took personal : responsiblity for 
getting men wider training before 
their equipment was ready ‘‘to the 
last shoe button.’’ Such officers 
as Major General Leonard Wood, 
he said, had urged this policy. 
He described conferences ‘that 
evolved the ordnance programme 
and its fulfillment, submitting 
documents to prove that France: 
and Great Britain were supply- 
ing artillery and machine guns 
or the first forces at their own 
urgent request in order that ships 
might be used for other purposes. 

All that was done prior to the de- 
parture of the first troops, Gener- 
al Pershing shared in the delibera” 
tions and approved the decisions | 
reached, Mr. Baker declared, and | 
now surrounded with a staff of) 
trained regular officers, who could 
ill be spared from the great tasks 
at home Pershing is in France as 
the ‘‘eyes of the army.’”’ Every 
step taken since has been founded 
on his long daily cabled reports of 
what is going on at the fighting 
fronts. 

Tables were cited to show that 
over-crowding in the camps and 
cantonments had not been general | 
and that the sickness had come 
mostly in the camps where medi- 
cal opinion had agreed it was 
least to be expected. The his- 
tory of the development and build- 
ing of the cantonments was giv- 
en in detail to show that every 
possible precaution had been tak- 
en. 

Analyzing the efforts of the ord- 
nanee bureau, the secretary said 
that Gen. Crozier had urged for 
years a great artillery prepara- 
tion; that he also had realized the 
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re MORE EFFICIENCY. 


The gratification occasioned in this | 
country by cabled announcement that | 
seventeen Americanized German and | 
Austrian vessels had arrived at a| 
French port, carrying thousands of sol- | 
dicrs and vast stores of supplies, would } 
be heightened by knowledge that the | 
story had, by some means, been relayed 
to Berlin. That it would provoke a 
wrathful gnashing of Teutonic teeth, 
with the Von Tirpitzites starring as 
conspicuous gnashers, is not to be] 
doubted. 

‘This. latest evidence of efficiency} 
justifies the pardonable pride which} 
Secretary Baker, without boastfulness, | 
voiced in the Nation’s record of accom-| 
plishment, for his summarization oi 
achievement doubtless was based upon| 
information that this new and impor: 
tant increment had reached or was 
nearing France, The feat is one which 
furnishes added vindication, if such 
were needed, and the pride which it 


must occasion may justly be shared by 


Secretary Daniels, at whom the shatis 
of partisan organs and their partisan 
constituents have been loosed with bit: 
terness. 

If the rapid transformation of dis-| 
abled vessels into a mighty merchant § 
fleet, and their safe passage through} 
-the zone of frightfulness, is not an evi: 
dence of efficiency, the war administra 
tion’s critics have lost their capacity 1 
recognize efficiency. AJL things co 
sidered, the achievement out- Germans} 
the Germans. ; 

It also vindicates the judgment ol 
Fuel Administrator Garfield, wyhost 
drastic order shutting down industria 
plants on Jan. 18 is believed to have 
made possible the coaling of these hugt 
transports. When-the storm that tle 
Garfield order provoked was at its 
height The Evening Journal suggestel 
that there might be some more col 
pelling reason for that order than had 
been made public. That reason sects 
to have been supplied. | 
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tary of War's Statement. 
[Philadelphia Ledger] 


has not to answer as Secretary of War, 
poor Mr, Baker inyites the country to 


Chairman of the useful but rather mis- 
named Council of National ° Defense. 
Among those things, what more con- 
spicuous than the recent recrudescence 


of destruction of war plants and sup- 
pies? After months and months of 
this, the guarding of plants and store- 
houses is still seemingly quite inade- 
quate and the subject of official vacil- 
lation and half-measures. Last week 
it was set forth that the recruiting of 
guards for this purpose had been or- 
dered suspended by one War Depart- 
ment bureau and ordered hastened by 
another, ‘First she said she wouldn't 
then she said she couldn't, then she 
said, ‘Ah, well, I'll see,’” used to be 
sung of Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins years ago. 
We hope Washington is not concealing 
its good works. If not, home defense 
still cries to high heaven for system- 
atization and adequacy. In fact, the 
apparently incendiary fires of the last 
few days show it. The President has 
called Secretary Baker “one of the 
ablest public officials he has ever 
known.’ Maybe Mrs. ’Enry '’Awkins 
| had qualities not mentioned in the song 
|nor otherwise revealed to a thought- 
‘less public. We wish to be just and 
we hate to think that light is being 
hid beneath a bushel of red tape. 


His Attitude an Improvement. 
[Pittsburg Dispatch.] ; 

No fair-minded prson can read Sec- 
retary Baker's statement without feel- 
ing that he honestly believes the War 
Department has done the very best 
possible under the circumstances. He 
disarms his hostile critics by admit- 
ting frankly that there have been de- 
lays, shortcomings and false steps, but 
that these have been ‘‘occasional rather 
than characteristic” and that they have 
always been followed with immediate 
efforts to apply the remedy required. 
His attitude yesterday was an im- 
provement on his former appearance 
before the committee in that he an- 
nounced at the outset he was not there 
‘to defend himself or his subordinates 
Peet to state the whole circumstances. 


1s 


War Department Impregnable. 


{Baltimore American.] 

The address of the Secretary of Wai 
has had the effect of clinching the nail: 
of his Senate Committee defense anc 
making the position of the War Depart- 
ment impregnable. This is not because 
| there have been no flaws, nor because 

there have been no mistakes, and not 
because there have been no failures, of 
| co-ordination. ‘There have been at all 

times, and perhaps much more. But the 
total work of the department has been 
|; Phenomenal and the results beyond the 
imagination of the most sanguine Amer- 
icans, even among its critics, at the time 
the country entered the war. 
Now let all eriticism and cavilling stop! , 
Let all 


_ true 
of ¢ 
Ste aonb 


nent of the Press on the Secre- 


Tor many of the things for which he 


hold him responsible by the fact of his. 
| occupying the additional position of 


\ 


SRE NE SE ee 


The Secretary took up all phases: of} 
the work of the W epartment that 
have been the subject of criticism and 
|endeayored to explain the reasons for 
every act. We are inclined to think 
‘that, all circumstances considered, he 
| Gover a very gratifying showing for the 


Government, 


| Confidence in Baker Never Strong. 


= {Buffalo Express. ] 
| Publie confidence in Secretary Baker, 
never very strong and considerably 
|| weakened by the information which has 
come out during the last few weeks, is 
not likely to be restored easily. But if 
jthe President is determined to retain 
' Baker, dhose who have been urging that | 
| the department be turned over to strong- 
/er*hands must give way. We cannot 
;afford to quarrel. The reorganization 
‘which already has been made in the! 
War Department since the investigation | 
has started promises immense gains. 
The. appointment of Mr. Settinius indi- 
cates a complete revolution in Demo- || 
cratic thought. The zi rogan 


been fully vindicated by the reorganiza- 
tion which it has brought about, whether 
‘Baker stays or goes. ii 


-°No Past Comparisons Go. 
{Memphis Commercial-Appeal.] 

Mr. Baker was more impressive yester- 
day than he was before the Senate com- 
mittee. - 

It should not be the policy of any one 
who may haye criticized Mr. Baker for 
failures, or alleged failures, to rejoice 
chat he might become further involved | 
just for gratifying one’s vanity by being 
able to say, ‘I told you so.” 

-Undoubtedly it is true that, compared to 
old achievements, the country has done 
big work in getting together an army of 
a million and a half men. 

‘But our stdndard by comparison must 
not. be what was done in the Civil War, 
nor what was done in the Spanish War, 
nor the South African War, nor even 
what was done in the beginning of this 
war in 1914. 

The war in the beginning of 1918 is more 
colossal than Kaiser or King or President 
of France thought it ever would be when 
they went at the deadly game in 1914. 

So America’s task in 1917 and 1918 is to 

arm and equip and munition 3,000,000 sol- 
; diers and. have them fit for fighting, from 
big cannon down to the last shoelatch, 


' 


A Profound Impression, 

(Loulsville Courier-Journal.] 
Secretary of War Baker's statement to 
| the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
,is reported to have made a profound im- 
‘pression on Washingion, inclusive of 
| Senator Chamberlain, whose criticisms of 
the War Department provoked the state- 
finente =" 

That is readily credible. It has made a 
| profound impression on the country, and 
/no man of fair mind, eyen though he has 
‘been given to doubt of the department's 
| efficiency, will fail to acknowledge the 
| force of this extraordinary Showing. 


| Credit To Chamberlain and T. R. 
{Indianapolis Star.] 

The most important thing to recognize 
in Secretary Baker's dramatic and effec- 
tive appearance before the Senate com- 
mittee is that we have here, not a victory 
for Baker, but a triumph for. Roosevelt 
and Chamberlain. They it is to whom 
we are indebted for this imposing array 
of facts, this eloquent presentation of 
American roused and America éfficient, 
this inspiring spectacle of achievements 


| past, present and future. 
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Editorial, 


OTHING in the conduct of the war has been 
more wonderful and reassuring than the delivery 
on Monday by Secretary Baker in Washington 
of an exhaustive review of the task of making 
_ an army fit and ready to go overseas to take its 
part in bringing an end to the conflict. Will any one 
Say now he doesn’t know his job? Well may Senator 
Chamberlain have remarked that the Secretary made a 
Profound impression. He answered every point with 
masterful effectiveness. Those who have known Mr 
Baker since. his college days will say without exception 
they are not at all surprised; that he did just what, 
might consistently be expected. As for his “fallin 
down” on any task he is willing to undertake —simp, 
absurd. As the months roll by, the true valuation ‘of 
his service would have been made, of course, in that slow 
but ultimately just manner of a democracy. His /per- 
formance, provoked by the rather oratorical though 
sincere effort of Senator Chamberlain, brought him sud- 
denly and brilliantly to the fore, and henceforth, in our 
judgment, he is going to have precious little criticism 
from the ‘press, the politicians, or the people. There 
was nothing lacking in his amazing address. It was 
neither defence nor praise of the War Department. It 
was that last, irreducible, stubborn thing,—fact, in con 
prehensiveness. Certain of our great newspapers will 
learn as a matter of national decency that their con- 
temptuous and inflamed abuse of the War Department 
has been among the most unworthy and unpatriotic 


disservices in this hour. 
wt 
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Hickory, N. c. 
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MR. BAKER’S COMEBACK 

Secretary Baker has answered his 
critics in a manner that should Square}. 
him with the American public, He 
has done hig best and most of What 
he has done has been at the instance 
of true and tried generals in ‘the 
army and the statesmen of England 
and France, Some mistakes have 
been made, of course, but they: 
| ‘would have been made regardless of a 
who was and is Secretary of war, j 

Senator _ Chamberlain, Colonel / 
Roosevelt and a few others will not? 
be satisfied with Mr. Bakr’s state-|. 
ment, but the American people will} 
be, and that is the main thing. | 

They used to tage at Josephus, but: 
everyboedy now admits that Daniels |: 
knows his job, And most likely 
a Baker knows his too, : b 
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~ The Vindleation of Mr Baker | 


“It is a patriotie ‘duty for one to ‘fedat 
‘the impressive statement of; ‘Secre- 
tary Baker before the ‘Senate commits 
tee in reply to the char Be ot Senator | 
Chamberlain that the’ war epartment 
‘has “te alien down” in prosecuting the 
“war, - ‘Tt was a dangerous, even wick- 
ed, assertion for the senator to make. 
on the basis of the evidence which 
hie presented to Support his” position. 
“Even among his own - sympathizers 
there were. those > who admitted that) 
he had failed io prove his charge, But, | 
worst of all, the senator's “performance 
frem first +0 last hag been: inevitably, | 
if not: designediy, . directed — toward 
aveakening popular confid ’ t 
‘government, On: shat ae 
Marly, * Secretary, ' Bake 
-of the ‘government's: (case : 7 
view of the government's ees n 
must cOmmand the most attentive | 
consideration. 4] 

The reply is crushing. Unless one’ s 
mind is hopelessly biased against the) | 
secretary or the president, or is ob- 
sessed with ulterior purposes whose 
promotion calls for tha secretary's 
downfall, it must be recognized that 
the achievement already ae so large 
as to make tho mistakes an eercthiee 
of the department seeni. byzeompari-| 
son of minor jmportance in the record. 
Aside from the secretary’s success in) 
throwing new light upon. mooted. 
points in the mobilization, equipment 
and training of the army, which have) 
| been widely exploited, he has impres- 
sively recalled what most people have 
forgotten, namely, the. necessity from. 
the start of subor dinafing our own. 
military program to the imperative | 
needs of Britain and especially France. 

Ths inside story of the demands of), 
France cannot yet be told in its full-' 
ness, but Mr Baker wisely ‘gave“us 
hints of the steadily increasing pres- 
sure. to exvand our operations abroad 
beyond all previous forecasts, of the 
most probable contingencies. This 
‘knowledge must be considered, also, 
in connection with the: ‘frequent em- 
barrassing changes in the character 
of the demands of our allies—their 

\insistence in the béginning upon 
munitions, supplies and tonnage; their 
sudden cry for soldiers. for “moral 
‘effect” and ‘then for more and “more 
soldiers; “and, still Again, their shitt 
back to supplies and tonnage in pier. 
erence to man power. 


In broad outlines, what are. ihe re- | 


sults to-day? The government sent in} 
1917 a much larger army to France 
than the maximum of Mr Roosevelt’ 


own estimate early ast summer of} ae? 
| ought; for ‘the good of the army and | 


what Was required. Roosevelt in June. 


thought 200,000 mén ample for for 
eign service. We have dine France to- 
‘day much moye than that number. 
Baker declares that “earl this year” 
we shall have an army of 500, 000° in| 
France,. and that. during ¢ 
could send “at least a. mi ion, m 
making a total of 1,500,000 sc 
in France before next winter, In 2 
American training camps there are at 
this moment about 1,000,000. men 
ready to sail, and every: man ot shiem 
could govarmed and equipped: ; 
Consider, also, the vast raat ; 
ing and construction work already 
done in France, or ir rocess of ac- 
complishment—great stor ehouses and 8 
plants for supplies, new piers in har- F 


d bors, “barracks for soldiers, road build. 


ing for the British and French armies. 
by our own regiments ‘of engineers, | 
and, to top all, a railroad 600 miles 
leng for the use of our own army, for 
which the entire equipment has had 
to be shipped from this country. These 
operations, at such a distance, are stu- 
pendous; our people cannot take in 
their dimensions by any exercise of 
the imagination, although it. is most 
easy for obstreperous}faultfinders: and 
pestilentia} politicians to fill our ears 
with outcries against the defects in a 
_training camp site and the, criminal)” 
“delinquencies o of a few. y medical -oflicérs iy 
‘on the home front, Where the. poison } 
gas of politics is used to blind -he 
country to the outlines. “of a colossai | 
achievement in the making Penne its 
very eyes. 

Secretary Baker's achievement is}: 
not confined to what-has been done 
‘in France or in the creation of a new 
army of a million men now ready to 
sail for the distant theater of war. He 
hag in 10 months radically:r reorganized | 
‘the whole machinery of the awar de- 
‘partment—an achievement ‘summa. 
rized in another article on. this page. | 
The “drive” against him for the pur- 
‘pose of forcing him, out of the posi-: 
tion he now holds is “unjustified by 
any body of facts that | Can be assem- 
, bled in the face of what he has done. 
| it would be injurious to the gigantic 
Lundertaking in wh hich the® “nation. His 
engaged to experiment ‘at this time: 
With « new secretary of wares svho | 


p would “neces ity have very much to! 
learn. before he could: give. to the’ coun- | 
ra 


ape that he he = mae great improves 
ments in-our war machine, but. their 
latest cry is'that he not fundamentally 
“sympathetic? with war, ‘In Heaven's 
;Mame! what . civilized “man could. pe? 


} ‘The: signs are many that the. effort 


'to’ destroy | ‘him: ibs eollapsing, as it 


our cause it cannot! ala $90. soon. | a 
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FEDRAL JURY GHOSEN TO 
TRY FORMER MAYOR BE 


Judge Geiger Orders Politics Barred | tion. 


in Examination of Jurors. 


Jury in Bell Trial, 


I. F: BARKER, Crawfordsville, nier-/| lined by Mr. Tone, were fle 


chant. 
A. W. BLANCHARD, Hebron, retir 


merchant 


HARRY A, BROWN, Orleans, farmer. 
ANTHONY GINLEY, Greenfield, \R. cluded last night Mi&hael 


versations with several persons 
which he exonerated Mr. Bell 


LL 


jnection with the registration an 


leged declarations by the witr 
:he intended “to get Bell.” 
Most of the conversations 


ss th 


i by Bush. To otherg 
ed | his memory did n 


ALOUD, 
When the taking 
J. Glenn, 


fendants asked Bush concerning co 


elec 
The questions also incluged a 


as out- 
y denied 
e respe@nded that 


testimony con- 


| Secretary Refutes Charges of Break. 
ah downs Army of 2,000,00 Ready to 
Fight in 1918; Chamberlain, 
Case Falls Like House 
of Cards. } 


BARES WAR SECRETS | 


ABAKER BURNS BLISTERS OW 
om BARE BACKS OF BELITTLERS 


\knowledge of fraudulent acts infcon- 
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sult from a loss of: confidence by the 
American people in the efficiency of 
|their war machine, tod his concluding 
prophecy of the vindication of Ameri- 


can arms on the battlefields of France 
“at no late day.” 


t 


From seyeral carefully worded ut-| 


jterances of the secretary, on trial for 


[Bis Official life; it is a that the 


entry of our soldiergnto the actual 
fighting is imminent 4 
Big Army =i Spring, 


He did not'teh\how many Ameri- 


Our experience is not different from 
that of our allies. France has 
scrapped innumerable war~ engines 
before they ever reached the front be- 
cause the swiftly moving war had 
made them archaic over night. 

Gives Complete Story: 

So, buttressing every assertion with 
its related document and backing up | 
every act with the authority of the | 
allied demands, Baker told his story, 
from the. penalties meted oyt t eS 


infinitesimal medical attendant who} 


Soon To Be in Fray—Secretary Tells | can soldiers are now i France, but he}had been guilty of cruelty and neg- 
y : : : 


CONSCRIPTION—OF MONEY. 


A reader of The Herald wants to know what we think of 
the prospects for success of the next Liberty Loan. Another 
asks about the lagging sale of thrift stamps, which, after 30 
days’ vigorous pushing, have not brought in enough to pay our 
war expenses for two days. 

We know no more about these things than our correspond- 
ents. But om thing we do know. 

Unless tiigae is an immediate and very noticeable loosening 
up of purse stifhigs to meet necessary war expenses, the Gov- 
ernment before many months will have toggonscript money, 


pet Ne. 


7 Vitis, renveravicse an Oe Oily 


and just as itgto& possessi Hn of the railroads. : 

Nor doesgthis mean tak‘Bng from the rich alone. Tt means 
that every income, every re‘fservoir of stored or hidden wealth 
will be tapped. Salaries, re%ts and interest, obligations of all 
kinds, will be paid partly in si%amps or Government bonds. Es- 
tates, savings banks and insurBance companies will invest a des- 


Senators 500,000 Fighters Will Be 
in France Early This Year. 


did say that there would be half allect such as related in the pathetic 
|million there ‘early in 1918, and thatjletters read by Senator Chamberlain | 
we have a million and a half avail-|in his speech to the grand procession 
fable,” if the transportation facilities|of the hundreds of thousands of 
lare available to us, AND THE PROS- | trained and perfectly equipped sol- 
PECT IS NOT UNPROMISING, whojdies across 3,000 miles of submarine-|f 


F. D., farmer. ~ ‘former city detective now under in-| 
L. L. HEDELSON, Dunreith, farmer.|dictment and who entered a plea of} 
DAVID F. KIRKPATRICK, Fal- | guilty, had partially detailed raids}| 

mouth, farmer, made on houses in the colored resi- 
HAMILTON METZGER, Noblesville, }dence districts which he said were or-|| 

farmer. |\dered by former Chief of Police Samuel 


MEETS FOES HALF WAY 


Admits Mistakes and Delays, But Says 


OAKLEY EE. QUICK, 
hardware merchant. 


FRED RUSS, South Bend, retired 


manufacturer. 


MARK STEVENS, Centerville, retir- 


ed farmer. / 


ROBERT V. STINSON, Jr., Mt. Ver- 


non, merchant. 
JOHN URY, Corunna, minister. 


Twelve jurors were obtained in the 
trial of former MayouuJosephi—Rel} 
and thirtyz, others in lbederg}, {Court 
Tuesday, between*the opening*hion i 
10 o'clock and 4:30 p.m. . OF three 
Indianapolis men on the venire none 
was accepted. 

Mr. Bell and other defendants, some 
of whom held office under his adminis- 
tration, are charged with conspiracy 
and fraud at election. In the con- 
spiracy charged they are aceused of 
invading the “right of all voters to 
have their yote countedat its full 
value without being impaired and the 
right of qualified men, white or color- 
ed, to vote for Federal officers.” The 
indictment was returned July 20, 1917. 

The jury is composed of six ,.farm- 
ers, four merchants, one retired man- 
ufacturer and 4-.minister Worty-two 
of the special panel of sixty citizens 
were needed before the necessary 
twelve were obtained. Nine were ex- 
cused-by Judge Ferdinand Geiger, of 
Milwaukee, who is presiding before 
examination as to qualifications. 

Attorneys appearing for the United 
States government and the defense, in 
the trial of Joseph DB. Bell and others, 
accused of poll frauds in Indianapo- 
lis in the election 1914, were warned 
Tuesday by Judge Ferdinand Geiger, 
presiding in the federal court, that 
no attempt should be made to give the 
case a political complexion. 


“This case should not be ‘given a 


political complexion,’ declared the! 
judge, in ruling that the defense could 
not inquire whrt—-wese—the_politics of 


Frankfort,| V. Perrott. 
tion will be resumed this morning at} 


Glenn’s direct examina- 
9:15-o’clock. Former State Senator 
iArthur &. Robinson, now captain in 
the Three Hundred and Thirty-fourtb 
Infantry, U. S. A., also will be a wit 
iness today. 

Prosecution Defines Stand. 

| Dennis Bush was the first witness 
offered by the government immediately 
following the opening statements. The 
presentation of the case for the goy- 
jernpentt was made by W. S. Thompson, 


“lspecial counsel assigned to the trial 


by the Federal Department of Justice. 
Mr. Thompson consumed fifty minutes 
lin reading the indictment and _ but 
twenty minutes in outlining evidence 
!to be brought out by the prosecution. 
The attorney said the government 
would prove that there was a conspir- 
acy, that ‘money was collected under 
threat of police punishment, that 
homes of peaceful colored citizens 
Migey raided without warrants or other 
excuse and that members of that race | 
were deliberately beaten at the regis- | 
tration places. Mr. Thompson  de- } 
[clared the prosecution will show that 
all these acts, together wth the col- 


e b 
fwd . s, 


jto defeat unrestrained an free suf- 
frage at the instance and “with com- 
plete knowledge by the former mayor, 
were the result of conspiracy. 

The defense elected to follow’ the 
government in making its statement 
and Michael A, Ryan, of Ryan, Ruck- 
| elshaus & Ryan, of counsel for Mr. 
{Bell and the other defendants, spoke 


PVs eet tees xe rekeeas ae 


= 


.lseparately of each one and denied the 


conspiracy charge for all. He asserted 
that whatever acts had been commit- 
ted had been on sudden impulse and 
were the result of partisan zeal com- 
monly displayed in the heat of a polit- 
ical contest. 

He took up the expected evidence 
against Bright, Condell, Leonard 
Rrawn and 


Every Soldier Will Be Fully 
Equipped. 

STANDS FOR FIVE HOURS 

GIVING STATEMENT 


WASHINGTON, January 28.—Secre- 
tary of War, Baker today stood for 
nearly five hours delivering his state- 
ment on “what America has done in 
the war.” When he finished he was 
Ipale and weary. 
| WASHINGTON, January 28:—Secre- 
jtary of War Baker has answered Sen- 
ator Chamberlain’s speech, and the 
alarming constructure erected by the 
senator has crumbled like a house of 
cards. 

The cross-examination of the war 
secretary is still to come—at some 
indefinite time in the future—but on 
the case as it now stands, with the 
prosecution resting on Senator Cham- 
berlain’s arraignment and the defense 
on what Baker told today, the verdict 
must go to the secretary, and the na- 
tion may draw a deep breath of re- 
lief. , 

Errors in True Light. 

When Secretary Baker had told what 
had been done in.the war—and he 
skirted ag jiear.a tevelation of mili-- 
tary details as he dared—the revela- 
tions of delay and mistake that seem- 
ed so menacing before dwindled to 
their true proportions. | , 

These things are the occasional 
I spoiled fruit in a carefully packed bar- 
lrel of apples; the irreducible mini- 
mum of errors that accompanies every 
human enterprise. 

Compared with the 
what has been done they shrink into 
insignificance. 

Charges Change Aspect. 

The worst-sounding charges made by 
Senator Chamberlain and by Colonel 
Roosevelt assume an altogether differ- 
ent meaning in the light of what Sec- 
retary Baker told the committee and 


}can be shipped to France during the 
current year. 4 
| The little secretary| drawn and hag- 
gard, possibly from the preparation of 
his six-hour speech +-for it was an 
almost continuous address—did not 
confine himself to dry details, 
He réalized that he had been plac 
jed in an invidious situation before 
ithe country; he felt this was unjust, 
Land he knew there was only one way 
jhe could set himself right, and that 
iwas by telling the tmth and telling it 
so forcibly that ihére could be no 
question of its being accepted and un- 
derstood, i 

Performs Task Well. 

No man ever performed a big task 
;more completely. Baker is’ an elo- 
quent chap when he gets started, and 
he was not afraid to let himself go 
today. : 

His picture of the arrival of the 
American troops in France, with crip- 
pled veterans throwing their arms 
about them, had a thrill to it that 
stirred the audience, and it was 4 
hard place to get that sort of effect. 
The room was crowded tothe doors; 
the secretary stood ab one end of the 
committee table with*people pressing 
lall about-him. Aman inva rush-honr 
street car would ‘have as good an op- 
portunity to concentrate as Baker had 
today, but he did it, and even the 
icommittee, hostile as’ it was, at the 
beginning at least, felt the force of 
what he was. saying. 

Meets ‘Them Half Way. 

He did not antognize them today; 

on the contrary, he met them half 


plained everything. 


Rifles? Certainly it was possible that | 


it would have been the best policy 
to have taken the English Enfields 
that all the factories were manufac- 
turing, but a conference of all the ex- 
jperts in the army decided on a bet- 
iter gun, and they accepted the delay, 


infested ocean. 

The tremendous program of rail- 
road building in France—600 miles of 
it—docks, warehouses, cantonments, 
starting from the felling of tress in 
the forests and planting corn in the 
fields, was all described. 

“Why,” asked Chairman Chamber- 
lain, “have you not felt it proper, to 
let the public into your confidence 
with reference to these things that you 
are telling now?” 

“Senator, I confess I have hesitated, 
and I still hesitate,” replied the secre- 
tary. “I have here a statement from 
Field Marshal yon Hindenburg, in 
which he is quoted as saying in a Ger- 
man newspaper in contemptuous fash- 
ion of us, that we have advertised our 
preparations for this war in an un- 
worthy manner.” 

What the Germans Know. 

‘Do you think, for a moment, Secre- 
tary Baker,” said the chairman, “that 
there has been any time within the last 
year that/the German secret service 
has not been fully advised as to every- 
thing we have done?” ~ 

“Yes, senator, I know. If I may rely 
upon the confidential ‘information 
which we get from confidential 


sonrees, the Germar covernment.4st. 
: yi 


still mystified as to the number of 
men we have in France, or haye had 
there at any time.” 

The chairman said he doubted this. 
After some discussion as to the poli- 
cy of governments in announcing mili- 
tary secrets, Mr. Baker said it was 
not the policy of the American or other 
| governments to do so, and added: 


total bulk of|way. He denied nothing, but he ex-| «Tt am saying this because you have 


jasked me why I have held these facts 
until now. I am saying to you that you 
could not \get from Gréat Britain at 
this minute; I do not know whether I 
could get the number of soldiers Great 
Britain has in France or at home. I 
could get an approximation; I coujd 
get whatever information wight. be 


cheer our people, if you will send over 


| ignated part of their funds in Jsecurities issued by Uncle Sam. 
The farmer who sends @ Woad of cattle, hogs or sheep to 
market, or who sells his corn, # wheat or cotton, will receive a 


certain per cent 0 s in bonds, whether he asks for 
them or not. 


DO YOUR DU$Fry VOLUNTARILY. 


PROHIBITION LAW 
TEST ON MONDAY 


{hree Cases at Evansville Will Be 
Heard-on Theis Merits by Judge. 
} Hostetter, 


some of your troops.’ 

“We did send some troops. 
place we had a choice. We woul 
sent over, as Great Britain-our Tegu>) 
lar army, and in a very short prepara- 1 
tion have put it into action and suf-] 
fered exactly what Great Britain suf-| 
fered with ‘her ‘contemptible little 
army,’ as it was called by their ad- Pd Si i 
versaries. Our army would have given STANSBURY’S PETITION 
as good an\ account of itself as the IS DENIED BY THE COURT 
British army did, but it would have ; ’ 
been destroyed like the British army, Attorney-General Is Barred From 
and there would have been no nucleus pry” Law Test Case—Objection 
on which to build this new ;army that By Plaintiffs. | 
was to come over 4a little jlater, and} 
it was deemed wiser to send over a 
regular division, put not to'send over 
our whole regular army at that time.4J 

“And now, let me be frank with 
you, and let your judgment be frank 
with mo about Si ‘any army 
in history, ever, sin@ the beginning | 
Sgiicd and cared for 


d have} 


. 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., January 29,— 
By the ruling of Fred M. Hostetter, 
judge of the Vanderburg superior 
court, today, Ele Stansbury, attorney- 
general of Indiana, will not be a de- 
fendant in the cases of the I. W. 
Cook Brewing Company, the Hyvansyille 
brewing Associativbn, and Henry Gerg= 
enrath, filed hére recently to test the 
validity of the state-wide prohibition 
law. that is scheduled to go into effect 
on April 2, next. 

In his application to be made a party 
defendant the attorney-general set out 
that in the event the state-wide law 
becomes effective it will be his duty to 
enforce it and for that reason he be- 
lieved he should be made a’ party de- 
fendant in the action. ‘ 

Presented by Prosecutor. 

The application of Attorney-General 
Stansbury to be made a party defend- 
ant in the three cases was presented 
to the court by Lane B. Osborn, prose- 


cuting attorney and the lone defendant 
in the 


be duplicated? We have raised this 
army, taking the regular and the na- 
tional guard, raising it to war 
strength and supplementing it by the 
operation of a draft, and there are 
senators in this room who said to me 
with grief when we proposed that the 
form of raising the soldiers should be 
had—they shook their heads and said, 
‘Mr. Secretary, it can’t be done.’ It 
is too sudden to address to the Ameri- 
can people that mode of selecting sol- 
diers. And yet, has any great enter- 
prise within the knowledge of any man 
in this room ever been carried out 
with more unfailing justice, with more 
intelligent explanation and commenda- 


others. and denied... tha, 
Was any agreenient amongst 
them to do an unlawful act or to d 
that which was itself lawful in an un- 
lawful or criminal way. 

Ryan Defends Bell. 

He referred at length to Mr. Bell, 
ivelated that the former mayor 
“phe | lived all of his life in Indiana, had 
been born on a farm, taught country 


cases since the suits as to 
Schmitt, ehief of police, and 
William Habbe, sheriff of Vanderburg 
county, were dismissed. W. D. ; 
son, of the legal firm of Robinson 
& Stillwell, who brought the suits, 
objected to the filing of the applica~ 
tion and this objection was overruled 
by the court. Then Judge Hostetter 
/overruled the application of Attorney- 


jas many other members of Congress |and:every American soldier in France 


——— 


ideemed helpful to the immediate mili- tion to the good sense and patriotism 
Lito the conference 


has the best military rifle that was | tary object to be accomplished, but)5¢ the American people and has any 
room in the Senate office building— | ever built. if could not get from Great Britain oY) sreat and revolutionary change in our 
| they } did accord the secretary the Machine guns? It might have been | France, either one, the actual number |mode of practise ever been cece’ 
courtesy of a larger place than thejwiser to use the Lewis gun to the |of troops they have at the front. 
‘small committee room after all. | fullest extent, for that was available,} “It may be that precaution is UN-|the selective service system?” 
| he thing that made the country | but by the time our main army was|necessary, and yet that is the pre-] secretary Baker is a very much big- 
had lost uneasy was the picture of thisjready a better gun would also be}|caution which military men have ob- ger man tonight than a lot of) us 
| country drawing on poor, bleeding | ready, and in the meantime there were served, and I have no further noint thought after Chamberlain’s speech. 
iFranee and harassed, straining Png-!the French guns offered to fit out all|to make in the matter of the number Senators and congressmen gathered Bl tienenar GéancbenenVPOInnee a. derty 
\jaid for the artillery and ammunition | the troops we could send to France. {of troops there than to show, a8 Ijaround him after he was done and § defendant ; praca 
|for Pershing’s army. | Lack of machine guns and rifles in| was showing when I read that extra*t, | gaye him an oyation; that means that | ‘The acon of the attorneys for the 
Pershing would be absolutely with- | the training camps? Certainly; Gen-|that our original intention was 10/the baiting of the War Department is } plaintifis in oblectiag to Be bcs 
lout artillery if it were not for whatijeral Wood told the secretary, and|make our military effort in 1918; and | over. lof the attorney-general in the send 
in August, 1917, a zealous advocate of Sins carntiienae NA heen tinea 


iFrance has let him have, the coloneljthe secretary had agreed with him, 

partisan,” said Mr. Ralston. “I know | Part,” said Mr. Ryan. He did display told us the other day. ithat there were many things raw ia aces mnitary spies all along that they would offer no ob- 
& x 9 a p ba : : * 
as the maximum obta prog jection to this move. Attorneys at the 


that a man’s politics is not a reason |interest in the primaries, the registra- i Requested by Our Allies. i levies had to learn before they were 
for a challenge for cause, but the de- tion and the election. .The great bulk! And it is true—and the reason for|ready for the guns, and so the menja thing which has since been multi- Hiocal bar say the move to make the 
fense is entitled to know a juror’s of his energies and hisftime was given lit is that France and England asked| were ordered to the camps and can-|fold exceeded. insight into what s-Zoing on, oe Ba Gos a otal Rb dais 
political affiliation for the purpose of | the duties of his ice, but he didgMjus to save the time and the LonnsEs tonments to learn the primary lessons} “Why did we decide = send some It has been amgood tris poth Fs the. suits, should come PAN ESE EMA 
re -e.have concern in the Candidates of his ithat would be required to manufacture | of soldiering while their guns werejtroops to France in 1917? It is 20} Gongress and (™™. the War Depa! pm 
lana bring it from America and at the’ heipe — han-Marshe—JIofine cameto }, the piwiDuUlls we 
lgsame time enable their Conditions in Camps. | this country from France, when the 
| workers to continue working full time.; [nsufficient hospital acdommoda-| British mission came from Unglard, 
“No threats were made in soliciting ade Sher vast: quantities ot 6UnS |tions and cantonments in eae of| they told us of a situation which we| 
the right to demand his political af-|C@™paign funds. In a few instances, jane ees pate nies te healthfulness? These, t) ings (hed not up to that time fully appreci- | 
filiation,” said Judge Geiger, “This|f0Ur or five maybe, it will be claimed Bex pevetiiened nee =e p ath vee sake all done under ‘direction of Sur-jated. 
case should not be given a political} that some persons soliciting money }such Ro runre that when the rus ah geon General Gorgas’ own men. The} 
complexion. The objection |may have intimated that if the saloon \ders were filled there remained sae} tele corps thought the tent camps | ly 
tained,” | keeper did not “come across” he might | tonsa beyond their cere Bore: |would be free from the diseases due | conducted before that an unsuccessful 
{not get along so well, but I do not! Ws could help oD mdusaleliy 25 ic bad ventilation; the: result proyed |major offensive. The French people 
defense, asked for an exception to the |Peleve the government ‘will offer any eH AP ee ees os Ne sae vy ier Moree One Cras rere beens ae ORs SUERTOOA e 
‘those facilities, and leave that much!than the permanent camps. The epi |that not only our language is not 


ruling, fevidence that any of these defendants} ; t | 
lenia-anvthi < 3 | ‘e shipping to bring them food and} qemic co ions came before > were |ada ( describe, but our imagi-} 

Mr. Ralston asked the jurors |5@id anything to anyone. We will ac- pore pps 5 ;demic condtions cz efore they saa bene: io 7 QS NES 
; a nation can not conceive. The war 


whother thavehdd road an articlov i coumeahos caveny, ar ¢ : | soldiers. 
ode et eatadie or Pier ;,, | turned poliayin ease ee Sy ) Ang this word wes prone we oa of the medical men was com- jin their country. This wolf has not | 
ragetiita eamake Wo Parvott, MERE ? jby ‘Tardieu of ne eeence mission and) pijed with. jonly been at their door, but he has | 
chief of police. Philip Bauer said ne! Germans Raid Paris ; ae % sh ewes ave been. tl : . it ct as 0h two Je ay 
had seen the headlines of the article. | ae Le | Obyfously pS yould Paeht eae Pfin baw have been the subject of-criti-jhalf at their vitals, and when His 
Testimony to be presented by the de-| PARIS, Jan ae an-airpls 4 Sie eke c sty eae re SR Sac oe eicaredl eo? ane they; unsucuean ES a »dabeaniN aed 
fense in the trial now in progress of ‘tatded paris ar ee airplanesml | ed to_Rave availed ourselves of this|formed the foundation of Baker’s|gone on there was a spirit, not of; 
- : : Pays ;condition. 2 account of the war condi-|surrender, put of fate, about the} 
——~ Reman Licht Sec Pee hich really wade Pa “eleare}French peop!’ ond this mighty military 
took point, He had cunUenged= as having | engine which. they had seen prepared 
and |killed atid mater ial nas iz 4 fa ‘ eS jall that has been alleged against his | 10 comprehensive plan for war. He/}to overcome them. for forty years was 
‘Bi department. He i showed that the plan was to do what-jat them, and their attitude was tbat, 
labout it from his epening, in situa-jno matter whether every Frenchman 
ine said he Croziet | daily | died in his tracks, as they were will- 
or other man appeared in the}long telegrams from Pershing chang- | ing to do, or not, that it was an ir- 
casualty list, was unimportant com-j|ing specifications to meet the shifting | resistible thing, and so they said to 
pared with the harm that would re-inecess lus frankly; ‘It will cheer us; it wil] 


prospective jurors. 

Judge Geiger’s ruling sustained an 
objection by L. Ert Slack United States 
district attorney. 

Samuel M. Ralston, for the defense, | 
in examining William H. Bradshaw, 
asked him to tell his political party 
affiliation. 

“T object,” said Mr. Slack. 
political affiliation of the juror is not 
material.” school, practiced law for a quarter of 

“What have you to say in regard to a century in Indianapolis and had been 
the objection?” Judge Geiger asked | lected the city’s chief executive. 

Mr. Ralston. ;} “Tt will not be denied that in the 

“Your honor, some men are very | clection of 1914 Mr. Bell did not take 


there eres. KNdgar 


Robin- 


ed so splendidly, as the operation of 


The investigations will go on, but 
helpfulness instead of criticism will be 
the big thing now, and, on_the other 
side, the people will beegiven une 


torney tor, 
other source. 
Judge Hostetter 
in an injunction case 
defendants thereto. 
Demurrers to Be Filed. 
Prosecutor Osborn, the defendant, 
hag prepared demurrers to the three 
and these will be filed tomor- 
was announced today. The 
wished to wait for 
the disposing of the Stansbury appli- 
cation before filing the demurrers. The 
demurrers will set sufficient facts to 
warrant the issuing of an injunction 
e defendant Osborn. . The 
will bring 
their 


Monifactires 


that is desired.” ane 


No Riglit, He Asserts. {tt that is a crinte h guilty, but he 
“You. might, with equal right, de- | Violated no law in whaghe did. 
mand the juror’s religion, if you had 


sae % to o 
munitions | held the plaintifis 


can select the 


Failure Changed Situation. 


i “There had been in France recently | : 
is sus- ras 
row, it 


Charles W. Miller, of counsel for the prosecutor seid he 


ison hotel, by .t# 
ditional rooms. 
will include Sui 
consisting of six fooms, 
being cut in the partition walls to 
connect the three suites. 

Fred Van Nuys, secretary of the 
committee, other rooms also 
would be added to the headquarters 


to meet the demands for space in the 


way — 

rhe headquarters | 
132, 134 and 136, 

ready for them, but every recommen- is and doors are 

against th 

filing of these demurrers 

the pefore the court on 

merits Judge Hostetter recently 

he desired that this step 

be taken. Arguments on demurrers 

to the complaints, which will be. i as 

{omorrow morning by Lane B. Osborn, 

prosecuting attorney, will be set for 

Monday. While the demurrers were 

not filed today, Judge Hostetter in- 

dicated that he will set the arguments 

for that time, 60 that the attorneys 

for the plaintiffs need not come into 


court tomorrow. 


These and a hundred other details | been aft 
said suits 


and 


indicated 


coming campaign. 


The alarm 


aby: } general 
i= was given at 11°30 o'clock” Bombs Vone 3 


Joseph &. apale 
er defendants 
charging 
registration 


ring conan nn ashe Sees on | a The shedding of leaves in autumn 
may be due to physiological drought. 
The soil contains sufficient moisture, 
but the temperature of the soil may be 
too low to enable the trees to absorb 
it. “June drop” of oranges and many 
similar losses may be due to similar 


Causes. 


i j nd | So Baker up, point by 
indictments conspiracy, and 
terference 
frauds in the 
shadowed yesterday 
cross-examination of Dennis J. 
principal witness for the government. 


David K. Tone of counsel for the de- {eeived. 


with 
1914 election was 


fore-j according to an official anno was deadly earnest 
t ! Err ; 

. sver ; > . ats tiv *hia o ow 
lacking at pre whichjever the constantly changing 


ll be issu 


in| Full details are 
Bush, |a further statement wi 


accurate information 


afternoon 


that whether or \tion demanded, so he receives 


soon as any 
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are helping theiy industrial procegs@ira 
and saving tonnage and making p1 supuUurseq our 
er, co-ordinated military efforts v 4 sue Aue! sexy: 
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Vail, a gentleman with 
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Herald. Thousands and thousands of 
dollars 


are due us on subscriptions, } 


olf und discredited to ager eater 


ent, | is 
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ij by the collapse of the Baker wart¢ A olan ee ia ca 
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het shortage of machine guns at tr py; | trying to criticize him. But sin éen, doing an unconstitutional act. He} even predict over there “that the party} Wheatless Wednesday Phe Indianapolis Star, editorially, | Stik have formed a workmen's 
, , 4 A 26 him. But sine : : aS as ; f i r ‘ ay $e adopti ; il of 5 wi an “acti 
& canips is. of course; admitted, lem-| distinguished Secretary j zs ce the| knew the highway bill was not acted will carry Indiana this year in spite| Saturday. ay opposes the adoption of the COUNCIL of 500 with an “action com- 
ay ee tas ne ry is now ¢ j SN ee Atte oe : Pee 2H ‘ 
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The statement made before the senate military committee ye | + 


's|terday by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker will appeal to the) 
4 public generally, we believe, as a straightforward presentation of 
| facts without any disposition to hold back anything. It was frank| 
v/and courteous, and will make new friends for this much attacked 
©| member of President Wilson’s cabinet. ; 

Mr. Baker frankly admitted the mistakes that have been made, 
‘/| but he showed they were exceptions and not characteristic of the i 
| general management of army matters. And he demonstrated con- 

clusively that the same mistake is not:likely to be made twice. In 

asking that complaints of any kind be referred to him before being 
made the basis for sensational attacks the secretary was entirely 
j within his rights. That should be done at all times, for Sympathetic cumstances were inexcusable. They call for the 
co-operation is essential to the best results in the war department, severest condemnation, and no doubt have the 
,/or any- othér department. ir | severest roasermpetion of ine, Waar: pepe e ere 
aad Secretary ie marines keynote with reference olnG little | — which will see that those individuals responsible 


UNFAIR CRITICISM _ 


F While there is much that can be justly sald in 
' criticism of the War Depariment, as indeed there | 
t can be of everything else with which human be- 
ings have anything to do,a great dea! if not most | 

of the criticism that has been made of Secretary 

5 Baker and his associates is unfair and unjust. For) 
instance, Senator Chamberlain, in his arraignment. 

of the War Department a few days ago, offered | 

‘ in evidence two cases of death attended if not caus. | 


ed by neglect of ‘physicians and nurses. They were 
; wmiost sad and drew tears from many of his. 
| auditors in the Senate Chamber. The recited gir- 


ie . : for these deaths age punished. 
criticism of the war activities of the government when’ he said it], But, as the New York World asks, are these two 
ae we “ Ls 4) <4 ser e6 <i : . cases fairly typical of the situation among over a] 
is. great th ro 
h arises from the impatience of the mation tos08 = st ap Sang | million men in camp, away from home, exposed to} 
quickly.” When people consider carefully the magnitude of the _new conditions affecting bodily health and inevitably 
task at hand, and what has been done toward its accomplishment, | Pelnging together sporadic cases of contagious dis-_ 
Fi aetna. ; ee ag pa orders under circumstances most favorable for. 
we feel sure they will be gratified and surprised at the results that | their spread? They are so presented by the Sen. 
have been achieved... For a nation that has not been for years on a} ator, They are absolutely disproved as such by the 
ba ; Hae eee A oe | broad fact which he is obliged to acknowledge, ‘| 
ai | Be. 
war basis, or even. a preparedness basis, the assembling and train- This broad fact is that the death-rate among 
ing of a million men in a few months is little short of wonderful. | the more than a million encamped soldiers in 
If some of the administration's critics will think more of the larger the first and worst months of their new environ-{ 
iS f ; s Reece ele te ment to date is actually lower than it would have 
aspects of the matter, and less of the comparatively few mistakes been among them at home, as proved by a long. 
that have been made, they will doubtless indulge in less criticism. life-insurance experience for selected lives of 
’ ‘ i ; these ages. And the Senator has to admit it. The 
The letter read by Secretary Baker from Mrs. Mary Roberts American Army is the healthiest in the wong. 
Rinehart, the noted writer, was significant. This gifted woman, This is a remarkable fact. These soldi 
who has a son in the service of the nation, has visited the different 
|camps and she has seen things in quite a different light from the 
way Senator Chamberlain and some others view them. She has 
words of praise for the conduct of the camps and, while she says | it a foe more dengerous than in eivit dine 
that some mistakes have probably been made, on the whole her i | Secretary Baker's solicitude for the health andl!) 
. S i — |) Care of the soldiers h: I nigialss ‘i ode 
pressions are decidedly favorable. overs has been notoriously particu Ik 
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) deadly to an a my than the enemy’s bullets, the. 
sreat advance in the hygiene of camp has still left — 
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~ 79" War, and“are none the less at war for being 
| Mobilized far back of the fighting-lines, - Ana 
| While disease heretofo 
| \ | Jar. That it has been extraordinarily effective is ||" 
As to the matter of ordnance and the complaint that thousane \, | now proved by this broad admitted fact, Army } 
of men were sent to camp before the camps were ready for them, | Physicians and nurses tend to becomes unsympan{\_ 
‘bili Paes | thetic and neglectful, as in civil life when dealing | 
Secretary Baker generously assumes the responsibi ity, but in} with inmates ‘of large institutions, and need, aa/ 
these as in other matters he acted‘on the advice, and sometimes | then, to be called to frequent account, But when 
‘insistence, of high army officers of undoubted ability and wide ex-| % few cases of indifference on their part among 
perience. It is significant, in view of ex-President Roosevelt's criti- Pe Se Re he held up to harrow public 
- . ; as ypoica r o : 
cism of Secretary Baker, that one of these officers whose advice ldembeogy nae Sieeecaed fen! ee 
. ; . Scena i wes epths, 
was freely sought was Major General Leonard Wood, whom the | ahaa yee 
Colonel has referred to on more than one occasion, we believe,.as a fe . SS ee 
man of very superior attainments along military lines. Es ae ana 
No few of the things which Senator Chamberlain complains are 
due to the actions of subordinates, for which Secretary Baker is in — a 
: ° “hu , eae : ; > 0 rene x 
no way responsible except on the broad principle that he is the head ee a 
of the war department. But in every such case the defects com-. < . 5 Si 
plained of have been corrected immediately. There are some faults; . ria 
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‘The e before the senate milit: 


1, terday by Secretary of War N ewton D. Baker will appeal to the 
4) public generally, we believe, as.a straightforward presentation of 
‘5 | facts without any disposition to hold back anything. It was fran 
Yiand courteous, and will make new friends for this much attacked 
-¢|tmember of President Wilson’s cabinet. . 


Mr. Baker frankly admitted the mistakes that have been made, 


Tl but he 
| general management of army matters. And he demonstrated con- 
| clusively that the same mistake is not- likely to be made twice. In 
_jasking that complaints of any kind be referred to him before being 


Showed they were exceptions and not characteristic of the| 


made the basis for sensational attacks the secretary was entirely 


within his rights, 


That should be done at all times, for sympathetic} 


. co-operation is essential to the best results in the war department, | 


,/or any othér department. 


“Secretary Baker Struck the keynote with reference to no little |) 


criticism of the war activities of the government when: he said it 


arises from the impatience of the nation to “do this. great thing} 
{ quickly.” When people consider carefully the magnitude of the} 


‘task at hand, and what has been done toward its accomplishment, | 
rised at the results that, 
not been for years on a 


we feel sure they will be gratified and su 
have been achieved... For a nation that has : 
war basis, or even.a preparedness basis, the assembling and train- 
ing of a million men in a few months is little short of wonderful. 
If some of the administration's critics will think more of the larger 


aspects of the matter, and less of the comparatively few mistakes 
that have been made, they will doubtless indulge in Jess criticism. 
The letter read by Secretary Baker from Mrs. Mary Roberts | 


Rinehart, the noted writer, was significant. This gifted woman, 
who has a son in the service of the nation, has visited the different 
{camps and she has seen things in quite a different light from the 
way Senator Chamberlain and some others view them. She has 


words of praise for the conduct of the camps and, while she says| 


that some mistakes have probably been made, on the whole her i 1 


pressions are decidedly favorable. \ 


Secretary Baker generously assumes the responsibility, but in 
‘these as in other matters he acted‘on the advice, 
‘insistence, of high army officers of undoubted ability and wide ex- 
perience. It is significant, in view of ex-President Roosevelt's criti- 
cism of Secretary Baker, that one of these officers whose advice 
was freely sought was Major General. Leonard Wood, whom the 


Colonel has referred to on more than one occasion, we believe,.as a 


man of very superior attainments along military lines. | 
No few of the things which Senator Chamberlain complains are, 


| due to the actions of subordinates, for which Secretary Baker is in 
no way responsible except on the broad principle that he is the head. 
of the war department. But in every such case the defects com- 
plained of have been corrected immediately. There are some faults 

| doubtless in the system of army organization, but such things can- 


As to the matter of ordnance and the complaint that thousané\, 
of men were sent to camp before the camps were ready for them, | 
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UNFAIR CRITICISM 

While there is much that can be justly said in | 
criticism of the War Department, as indeed there } 
can be of everything else with which human b 
ings have anything to do, a great deal if not mo 
of the criticism that has been made of Secretary 
Baker and his associates is unfair and unjust, For, 
instance, Senator Chamberlain, in his arraignment | 
of the War Department a few days ago, offered 
in evidence two cases of death 
ed by neglect of ‘physicians and nurses. 
elost sad and drew tears from many 


They were 
of his| 


auditors in the Senate Chamber. The recited cir- 


cumstances were inexcusable. They call for the 
severest condemnation, and no doubt have the 
severest condemnation of the War Department, 
which will see that those individuals responsible 
for these deaths age punished, 

But, as the New York World asks, are these two 
cases fairly typical of the situation among over a 
million men in camp, away from home, exposed to 
new conditions affecting bodily health ang inevitably 

bringing together sporadic cases of contagious dis- | 
orders under circumstances most favorable for 
their spread? They are so presented by the Sen- 
ator, They are absolutely disproved as such by the | 
broad fact which he is obliged to acknowledge. Chath 

This broad fact is that the death-rate among] 
the more than a million encamped soldiers in 
the first and worst months of their new environ- } 
ment to date is actually lower than it would have 
been among them at home, 
life-insurance experience for lives 
these ages, And the Senator has to admit it. The 
american Army is the healthiest in the world. 

This is a remarkable fact. These soldiers’ 


of the fighting-lineg, And 
| While disease heretofore has always been far more 
pocadly. ft) an army than the enemy's bullets, el 
[sree advance in the hygiene of camp has Still left i 
}it a foe more dengerous than in civil life, fh 
Secretary Baker's Solicitude for the health and |!) 
| care of the soldiers has been notoriously Particu-]_ 
| Jar, That it has been extraordinarily effective is] 
now proved by this broad admitted fact, Army { 
Dhysicians and nurses tend to become unsymipa- |. 
thetic and neglectful, as in civil life when dealing |) 
large institutions, and need, ag } 


then, to be called to frequent account. But when 


a few cases of indifference on their part among 
SO great a number are held up to harrow public |} 
féeling as typical of seneral camp conditions, 
demagogy has descended to its lowest depths, 
Ge 
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not be corrected in a day. That they will be corrected from time Jinston_ 9s 


to time seems assured. 
On the whole, the reply of the secretary of war to the senator 
|from Oregon will impress the average person, we believe, as a 
forceful presentation of the matter of war department activities 
lin all its aspects. It 


e for the n 
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attended if not caus- 


and are none the less at war for being |! 
| Mobilized far back 


opl 
view. that. Secretary Baker has giv-) 


ewardship. There is some indication, 


i‘ 


Chamberlain, himself almost persuaded, |i 


bry into its confidence. 

sat here, too, the secretary of war, 
jpwaseready. He drew from his pocket 
| clipping from a German paper, in 
Aaa the statement was attributed toe 


| according to to the secret service agents of 
|)the- Washington . gov ernment, the Ber- 
‘lin government was still mystified as to. 
* |'the number of American troops in 
\| France, and as to other achievements of, 


‘that Seeretary Baker ‘must again re-. 
|turn to the capitol for another day of, 
talk. It is the purpose of senators to, 
cross: examine the head of. the war or- 


fairs is to adhere to its determination» 
‘to press for a war cabinet, or council. 
Quite apart from the achievements, ! 
jor possible failures of the war depart-’ 
‘ment, we have felt that it might prove i 
‘a very good thing to correlate the war 
Imilitary activities under such a body, 
whose chief, if not only funetion will 
e to organize and.to plan, in constant 
touch with the President, as command-| 
-in-chief of the army and navy. Sueh | 
‘a cabinet would perhaps be regarded as 
pofniie and tangible agency, a body 
u > responsible to the public, Such 


| United States what the supreme Allied 


for such an organization was long felt |) 
abroad, and there is little doubt that it 
would have come muchsooner had not 
-\some of the military leaders looked 
- j upon the proposed council with a meas- 
lire of distrust, or had there not been : 
some fear of a possible conflict of mas} 
tional interests. . Members of Congress, 
wet 00, would fecl ‘better about it as many 
members of the national legislature; 


\tion—so much so, in fact, that members 
j) found it very difficult to. legislate ins! 
Jcaizontiy when it became necessary to 
it ‘islate. 
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Pe 

ry. to Jatt ot wh, the war ae. 
eta if mistakes have been made | 
di {as to ordnance, or the exact type of ma- 
as a whole are going to take} chine guns or rifles finally adopted. The 
very fact that this country was not 
yery 5 satisfactory. acedunt of his ready for the war, and that it is taki 
| some time to get ready, affords about 

re aH tes 
too, that critics constructive, if not de-| all the evidence that the world needs 


tructive, share this view. Senator of the country’s 


Bins 


“just and righteous aims! 
But the department, 
ould seem, complained mainly of the iand 5 


ire of the department to take the [shoud put elke every 
; ation, 


other consider- 


the individual 
Jespee atte in sickness. There should be |} 
no isolated cases of inhumane treatment | 
of soldiers for Senator Chamberlain or; 
‘von Hindenburg that the war prepara | any other person to read about. 
ion in the United States for the most jarmy doctor who will mistreat or nez- 
had taken the form of talk, and | lect a soldier is no better than any 
ain, there was the explanation that, | other 
dealt 


and he should 
The head of 


sort of Hun, 
with accordingly. 
the war department sail that prison | 
sentences for some doctors, eee this | 
had been taken - 
To jail they ought to go. 
said he had received a 
great many complaining letters from} 
_\relatives of men in the army. 
peat: the generality of people are al 
ing to be very well satisfied if the scv-; 
eral executive departments do the best 
‘ they can with the ordnance supplies; 
ganization, and it is announced that,|but there must be no laxity or lapses, 
the Senate Committee on Military Af-))in taking care of the me 
Just in this connection it is announced 
that the Red Cross is making plans %o 
keep relatives in close touch with sol-| 
diers in the camps, and especially iri 
the military. hospitals, as is already be- 
ing done in France. 
tary Baker has a realizing sense of the 
fact that all doubt must be removed 
from the minds of the American mothers 
and fathers, as to the treatment their 
soldier sons are receiving. 
oe snineing: a of the Red Cross, 
will reduce to a min- 
imum the ndeaitile neglect of any sol- 
any branch 


_ the Secretary’s revélations to commend—and still, 


; Oregon Senator 


n in the field. 


No doubt Seere- | 


We suppose 


ody ought to be able to do for the] lies acai or in 


|council is doiig for the Entente cause \ 


jin Europe. The great and vital need | LET US HAVE SHTPS 


have hada feeling that they have been) 
virtually shut out of the war organiza-|, 


CHAMBERLAIN'’S. CHANCE. i) - 
There. was not very much of a disposition t9 cross- } 

question Secretary Baker when he gave his | 
mony before the Senate Committee, nor is it to be 
anticipated that there will be much on the occasion | 


of his “recall.” The condition of preparedness to 
which the Army has been brought since war was} 
declared was of a character that surprised the unin- 
formed, or those who had made a noise without 


Se 


being sure what they were making it about. Even 
Colonel Roosevelt must have found something in 


Secretary Baker did not go as far as he might have 
gone. He revealed only so much of the country’s 
war secrets as was forced from him in defense of 
the War Department. The intimation comes that | 
Senator Chamberlain will press his bill for a War. 
Cabinet, notwithstanding the showing made by the 
Secretary, and in order not to lay himself open to 
the charge of unseemly haste in the matter, will 
have the bill again submitted to the committee. 
Knowing the attitude of Congress in this particular 
matter it would appear that Senator Chamber- 
lain is needlessly prolonging discussion of a mat- | 
ter that is already practically removed from the — 
field of debate. The country is opposed to a dan- 
gerous interference with the management of the — 
war by the President and it is safe to say that 
Congress Woes not intend to permit it. It looks 
like Senator Chamberlain now has an opening 
through which to make a graceful retirement, &n~ 
opportunity the embracing of which would elevate 
him in the estimation of his country. 
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exhibit he was able to iy of great 
things actually accomplished In cer 


ji 
‘tain directions, ° partly to the en- 
; couraging nature of. ‘the assurances 
. he felt himself warranted in giving | 
| with regard to things yet to be | 
‘achieved, but, most of alf, to the 
marked change in the Secretary’s per- 
_ Sonal attitude toward the legislators | 
_ Inquiring of him and. toward the gen- 
eral subject: of the investigation, 
| In the latter respect Mr. BAKER | 
f “Seemed almost like another | man; and 
e disappearance of much of the 
‘earlier jJauntiness, the cocksureness, 
_ the resentment of proper interroga- | 
| tive criticism as if it were intrusion | 
on the part. of the Senators, the dis- 
position to ‘engage ina contest of ie 
| where the situation ‘demanded - 
f him sober, earnest, modest cdiberas 
ee the ‘purpose of the inquir y, 
aap be enough in the case of so im. 
_Sortant a public official to justify the 
tealslaton ors . in having summoned him | 
“e ‘the stand. This modification of} 
- ‘tone and temper is a seob tie 
_ the country; it 1a.Also 1a good thing | 
| for’Mr. Baxer, SEY. PONE we 
(oe Eth e is in en a some- | 
~ what er feeling throughout the | 
republic to the Secretary of War! 
_there js also a better understanding | 
now of what his department has done 
in a great national crisis, as well as | 
of What it has failed to do that might | H 
hhaye been done for the advancement 
of yvictorys. ~The investigation has | 
brought to the knowledge of the peo- 
ple some cardinal facts previously 
witbheld from ther by mistaken no- | 
_ tions of the sphere of censorship, 
w hile all the time Lo "well 
known to the enemy. 9. | 
The moral gain to the cause ‘by Mr. 
Baxer’s disclosures of the rate of 
‘progress in military preparation is. 
considerable and undeniable. Much 
- good and little harm has been done in 
this way. We must remember, how- 
+ ever, that while his exhibit of credit- 
able achievement is as ample as pos- 
sible in detail and frankness, it fs no 
_ more t than human nature to minimize 
the minus quantities of the equation, | 
to generalize them as mistakes, cor- 


rected. | reer etected, and to 
ae ghten with hopeful prom- 
_ Sses of increased efficiency the dismal 
conditions of past experience. 

“The tangle is interminable while 
Red tage remains in the War ar Depart- 
ment co Secretary Baxen’s super rf 
The succession of mistakes to be de- 
tected and. corrected is endless in its! 


possibilities ie the ‘system is ey 
_ ently inadequate to the needs 0! 1¢ | 


times. Mr. BaKer's testimony does | 


' mot dispose of the eet and 
Pe 4s whether Be nited sale 


2 pat triotic duty for one to c/o 


the impressive statement of Secro-| 
tary ‘Baker before the Senate commit- 
tee in reply to the charge oi ‘Senator. 
eg that the war, fepartment) 

has “fallen, down” in prosecuting the 
war, ‘Tt Was a dangerous,‘ even. wiek- 


ed, assertion for the senator to make | | 


on the basis of the evidence which 
he presented to support) his- position, 
Even among. his own. sympathize H 
there were those who admitted that, 
; he’had failed to prove his charge, ] But, 
' worst of ‘all, the senator’s performance) 
from -first to last nas been inevitably, 
if not designedly, directed veteward | 
‘nveakening popular confidence. in “the, 
‘government. On that account ‘par reieu? 
‘larly, Secretary” cerns oR 
of the sovernment’s case. an 

view of the zovernment’s Sac" ee 


must commandg/the 
consideration: 
The reply4g’ crus jute one’s 


mind is hopeless! iased Seats the 
secretary or the president, or is ob- 
5essed with ulterior pur poses whoge 
promotion calls for the seerctary’s 
downfall, it must be recognized that 
the achievement already Its so Jar 

as to mako the mistake avrg failur 

of the. department seem* by seompart+ 
son of minor importance in the record. 
Aside from the seeretary’s success in 
throwing new lieht upon mooted 


jay fabon more 
Bake <or ey 
we Dial 


ire ‘an 
nd at lea 


aye wy C 
Fé total of | i ae diers 
a ~ ie before next Winter, 1 82, 
American training camps there are at 
this moment about 1,000,000. 3 nen 


: ready to sail, and every man of ‘the 


could go armed and ‘equipped, | case pA 
Consider, also, the vast- engineer-| 

ing and construction work alres 
done in France, or in process of ac-| 
complishment—great storehouses and} 
Plants for supplies, new plers rane 
bors, barracks for soldiers, road na. 
ings ‘for the British and French mies. 
snoei| PY our oWn regiments of engineers, 
and, to top all, 2 railroad 600 miles 
leng for the use of our own army, for 
°l which the entire equipment has had 
‘to be shipped from this country, These 
operations, at. sucha distance, are stu- 


if 


pendous; our people ¢annot take aM 
a) 


their dimensions by any exercise 


the imagination, although it is most | 
easy foy obstreperous faultfinders ‘and 
pestilential politicians to fill our ears. 
|With outcries against the defects in 2 
‘| training camp site and the criminal 
delinquencies of a few medical officers 
on the home front, where the poisd 


lgas of politics is used to bling che} 


points in the mobilization, equipment ;C°untry to the outlines of a colossai | 


and training of the army, which have 
been widely exploited, he has impres- 
Sively recalled what most people have 
forgotten, namely, the neces sity ro 
the start of subordinating Louy 

military program to ath amo 


achievement in the making before its 
very eyes, 


Secretary Baker's achievement is. 


n France or in the creation. of a2. new] 
rmy of a million men now Teady to 


phe confined to what has been done 


needs of Britain and especially France. ‘sail for the distant theater of war. Ho 
Tho inside story of the demands of #8 in 10 months radically reorganized | 


France cannot’ yet be told in its. full- “4 


ness, but Mr Baker wisely gives’ 


ithe whole machinery of the war de- 
partment—an ‘achievement’ summa- 


hints of the steadily increasing pres- wized in’ aigthen artidls on: this Paes) 


“g 9 
sure to exvand our operations abroad ‘The “drive” against ied tor. Se 


: pose of forcing him. out « 
beyond all previous forecasts _ of ney ‘tion he. now holds is. nee aaa 


most probable ‘contingenci2s. 


pur: 


knowledge must be considered, also, ‘ any body of facts that oan be saeveiadl 


in connection with’ .the freqiient em- 


of the demands of our ailies—their * 
insistence in the beginning upon 
munitions, supplies and tonnage; their & 
sudden ery for soldiers for “moral 
‘effect” and then for more and more 
soldiers; and, still again, their shift 


back to supplies and tonnage in pref? 
: ting. that he has made great improye- 


erence to man power, 
~In broad outlines, what are? the re- 


‘bled in the face of what he has done, 
‘it would he injurious to. the sisantie| 
barrassing changes in the character jitider rtaking in which thé nation. $8 


jengaged to experiment at this time 


With a a new Recretary 0 of eet, who 


a 
would necessarily hayelye very much. to 


earn before he could give tothe. coun+ 
ry the best that was in him. Some 
f Mr. Baker's critics ate now ‘admit- | 


nents in our war: machine, but thelr 


sults to-day? The government sent in atest cry is that he not fundamentally | ‘ 


1917 a much larger army to- France 
than the maximum of Mr. Roosevelt's | 
own estimate early ‘last “summer of 
what was required. Roosevelt in June 


thought 200 000 men | ample for or 


‘ 


‘eae with war, Th, heayen’s! 


ame! what civilized man “could be?! 


ey signs are many that’ the: effort 


destroy him ‘fs collapsing, as it 
sht; for the 890d of the’ army and 
uN cause it cannot collapse too soon.’ 


~< MATE At) Fe 


7 é more details concerning some 
; pings which he treated only in a general 
“way will be brought out when Secretary 
Baker is questioned by members of the 
Senate committee, it. can be said that his 
‘statement of Monday regarding the work 
that has been done and is being done by 
th War Department is most reassuring.) 
Early failures. are admitted; there is no! 
i lossing- over disappointments where they! 
Have been. experienced, 
has made it clear that he and the higher 
officers of the department: fully .realize 
the magnitude of ‘the task they have in 
hand and understand the determination) | 
the country | to see that task well done.) 
| Much has been accomplished. ‘The Kees! 
Jord is made up not so much of the num-|/ 
ber of American soldiers sent to France 
sind those who soon willbe sent as of 
success that has attended the making 
fa our great citizen: army and of what 
‘has been done | in Drance to paper for 
their coming. — 
retary Baker did not buch pee the: 
ye anges made in the War epartment as! 
| the | Tesult of the testimony brought. ont) 
|by the committee at its earlier hearings, 
‘but he did go frankly into the various) 
aes of the supply situation, answering) 
i e criticisms concerning rifles and ma-| 
/chine ‘guns and clothing. That there had} 
been delays he admitted, but he showed 
‘| from the latest reports that the men now 
| have uniforms and overcoats, that*the de- 
cision’ to adopt a rechambered Enfield’ 
| was.made by the experts of the army after 
|eareful. consideration of pros and cons, 
jand that the army in France is being sup- 
ae with machine guns and artillery by, 
ases made of France and Great) 
| Britain, these entailing no sacrifice on! 
the part, of our allies... On the Eoatratoa| 
urchases abroad are of yalue in enabling: 
our allies to maintain the productive ca- 
pacity of their m unitions plants at highest 
capacity, and mean, also. a valuable say- 
ing in tonnage. In ‘the meantime the pro- 
| duction in this county: is being speeded 
up ina satisfactory manner, U pon one. 
| point alone owas the Secretary uncertain— 
to whether. as had. been intimated by) 
‘Senator ‘Frelinghuysen, the productive ca- 
pacity.of shell plants in the Upited States 
is as high as it was when this coun 
nt into:the war. 
While thete are as yet practically no 
srowning guns, it was shown that jthere 
‘ate machine guns of other types at all 
ithe camps and cantonments for purposes 
of practice ‘and training. ‘The troops in 
nee are supplied with Chauchat and 
chkiss - “guns, Lewis guns have been 
bought and contracted for to the limit of 
the present ,capacity of the producers, 
sho. have | ‘been urged to increase —their 
BS ts. These guns, however,. are to be 


use 1 for aircraft, “not for ' ground work, 
bes Say ek 


_—— 


yords- Hearts the 
¥ American People. 


Concerning Heavy Artillery. 
Secretary Baker makes a good case 
for General Crozier when he shows that 
since 1906 the Ordnance Department has 
‘been urging upon Secretaries of War 
‘and-upon Congress the need for larger 
appropriations for heavy ordnance. He 
did not discuss the charge that the Ora- 
nance Department failed to utilize an ap- 
‘propriation for dies and machinery made 
jthe year before we entered the war, but 
[doubtless will do so when questioned by 


‘The Secretary Pn committee. - 


The Secretary, j is not particularly KenDy 
when he compares the American failure 
to' meet the-need for heavy guns with 
France’ 8 failure to realize the need when 
war broke upon her. Between August, 
1914, and our own entrance into the war 
we had more than two-years and a half 
in which to haye learned that need by, 
the experience of Wrance and Great Brit- 
ain, and we did nothing to meet. it. Phat 
failure, with the object lesson before our 
eyes, cannot be excused by reference to 


||similar failure during the preceding 


years, when Americans generally, and 
particularly members of the democratic 
party in Congress, preferred to believe 
the millennium of, + permanent peace at 
hand. | 

- The Secretary ieented expert testi-| 
mony -to meet the “shoddy” ery. . He! 
showed that the cloth now used for uni- 
forms is of virgin wool, the rew orked wool 
or shoddy being nsed only in overcoats] 
and in ‘blankets, where it makes for im-| 
‘provement rather than deterioration. | 

e | 
Care of the Soldiers, 

No other pertion of Secretary Baker's 
testimony is more satisfactory than that 
in which he deals with the allegations of! 
neglect on the part of medical officers 
toward ill soldiers. It will be recalled 
that the most dramatic, if not the most 
important, portion of Senator Chamber- 
lain’s speech’ criticising, the War Depart- 
ment had to do with two instances of that 
nature. While Secretary Baker had not 
had those two cases brought to his atten- 
tion, he was able to show that in similar! 
cases the department had taken prompt 
and positive action; that the Secretary 
on the advice of the Judge Advocate Gen-) 
eral had refused to approye the findings 
of court martials which recommended no 
more severe punishment than = ad 


for the offending medical officers, a 
that the:papers had been sent back to thy 
division commanders with instructions to 
reconvene the courts and a. recommenda- 
tion for more drastic punishment. The 
Secretary belieyes that medical officers 
suilty, of such plain neglect as seems es- 
tablished by the record in the cases he 
cited should be punished as similar neglect 
|has been punished upon occasion by the 
|civil courts. In taking that stand the 
‘Secretary clearly reflects the wish of the 
(apneriray people. 
ee 


“Phe campaign 
detemation wager th : 
the Wilson Administration reached its 
culmination in the speech ‘delivered by 
Senator Chamberlain in New York on 
January 19, when he said: 

The military establishment of the 
United “States has fallen down. ‘There 
is no use to be optimistic about a thing 
that does not exist,. It has almost stopped 
functioning, my friends. Why? Because 
of inefficiency in every bureau and every 
department of the Government of the 
United States. 


Every American citizen who read 
that statement, which the President 
| wag constrained publicly to denounce 
jas an “astonishing and unjustifiable 
distortion of the truth,’ owes it to him- 
self and his country to read the state- 
ment of Secretary of War Baker made 
to the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee on Monday last, and published in 
| yesterday’s papers. : 
| The Seeretary’s statement could not 
be characterized as a retort to his 
Paidtioa, for it was absolutely impersonal 
}and unimpassioned. But in revealing 
{the magnitude of the task with which 
his department has been grappling with 
marvelous efficiency, and the extent of 
the country’s achievements in warlike 
preparation, he not only exposed the 
utter ignorance of his calumniators but 
left their miserable falsehoods not a leg 
to stand on. The things they say we 
ought now to be prepating to do have 
been done. The desis in matters of 
moment with which they find fault were 
arrived at by and with the advice of 
the experts whom they say would be 
most competent to determine upon cor- 
rect and efficient procedure. The moun- 
tains of ineptitude upon which they 
have bgen gazing with affected horror 
turn out to be molehills at the foot of 
lofty heights of unparalleled accom- 
plishment. 

This war machine that has “almost 
stopped functioning’ has raised and 
equipped an army of a million and, a 
half in a few months, and transported 
nearly a third of it beyond the seas; it 
has cut down forests in France and 
turned them into barracks to. house its 
‘troops; it has built railroads, locomo- 
tives, piers, warehouses and dock ma- 
chinery in this country and erected 
‘them abroad; it has called the best 
brains of the nation to its service and 
used them to surmount unheard-of ob-. 
stacles and to achieve unheard-of re- 
sults; it has made the proudest record 
in tly annals of the country; it has 
conquered every difficulty save that cast 
in its way by partisan malignity, by 
the damnable ingratitude of little minds, 
that would rob it of the confidence and | 
co-operation of the country. \ 

It is for the people to decide how the’ 
efforts of do-nothings and fau|tfnders 
shall sueceed in interfering with the 
successful completion of the great task. 
The people ¢annot reach a just decision 
without a conscientious study of the 
evidence. Secretary Baker’s testimony ' 
deserves the close attention of every 
careful seeker after the truth in a mat- 
ter that vitally concerns every citizen. 
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BAKER CONVICTS HIS CRITICS. 


Se Secretary of War Baker has convicted his critics of | 
king loosely. Answering charges of Senator Cham-| 
berlain and others who have tried to represent the war} 
department as having fallen down, he shows that it has | 

gone beyond expectations in getting men to France 
\ and in training others to go there. Relative to the se-. 
lection of types of guns and the assembling of a large 
Wey for training before all supplies were ready, he 

| “Nshowed that everything done was in accord with the | 
) aR of such military authorities as Generals Persh- | 


advantage of | 
jt. since there was a demand in this country fel as | 
“® call from our allies for the hurrying of af-expedi- 
Nionsry force to the scene. Then there was a greater | 
emand for ships for the transporting’ of other sup-| : 
Aplies. Now this country is producing military supplies | 
, } _ ata rate that assures that our army will be thoroughly 
equipped when the time comes for it to strike. — | 
f Here is an example of the looseness of some of the | 
' criticism: Congressman Medill McCormick only a few) 
| days ago reported that there was wonder in Great Brit- | 
| ain that so distinguished a soldier as General Wood! 
should ‘be “buried” when the United States was engaged | 
| in such a ‘great war. It turns out, as shown in the | 
news yesterday, that General Wood has been in I'rance, § 
‘for some time studying conditions with the view of! 
_ service with the American forces there. ) 
} Dealing with reports of medical neglect of men in. 
| the training camp, the secretary showed that such in- | 
stances have been few and that punishment is meted 
out promptly to those responsible. Three officers have 
been dismissed from the army on account of such neg- 
lect and every reasonable complaint is investigated. 
While the secretary does not consider his judgment 
cee admitting that some mistakes may have been | ; 
| made, he gave reasons for his action that should satisfy 
the fair-minded that he did as well as could be expected | 
of ae under emergency conditions. The whole case! 
should be viewed frankly from the standpoint of the. 
great distance this country had to go for preparedness 
| after the neglect of many years. The task is of her- 
| culean proportions, but the reports show that it is} | 
| being mastered in record-breaking time. } 


———— 


It is not that there should be no criticism of the 

| department, but that those who have undertaken to dis- : 
|| eredit it have shown that they do not know what they ‘ 
are talking about. SRS 


i J 


ARMY 


* itself it will admit that it owes the countr 


justified as leclaring in refutation of Ser 
tor Chamberlain’s earlier statement tha 
was “an unjustifiable distortion of 


truth.” If the committee is honest ° f 


ah 
an apology for 
was. i ay 

_ Almost as important as the data fur 
~nished by Secretary Baker was the spi 
of greater friendliness that characte nize 
the entire proceedings yesterday. The Sec-} 
retary of War, be it said, was a much better 
witness than on that previous occasion 


insinuating that which meses 
: neal 


pairks. 
which was preliminary to the unpleasant 
controversy. fit 


Now, as to the exact truth in relation to} 
the American army, abroad and at home.| 
Naturally, the Secretary of War could not} 
tell everything about the nation’s prepara-} 

tions for beating the enemy, but it was| 
enough for him to show that this country is} 
doing its part with respect to men and ma-| 
terials, and that almost everything hey mae 
date has been at the request of the govern-| 
ments allied with the United States. | 

“The American army now in France, | 
and to be there, large as it is now, and 
Jarger that it is to be, is provided with ai 


inaugurated, is in process, and deliveries 
have begun in a steadily increasing stream L 
of production.” AE eofeae 
Forcefully and_ persuasively Secretary | 
Baker made this declaration. He also spoke 
of delays and mistakes, and what remedies 
were in effect to correct. A million men} 
are ready to go overseas, and whatever de-| 
ficiency in equipment oceurred it is now 
understood that the military leaders them-} 
selves were fully aware of what would hap-}. 
pen when so many Americans were called} 
nurriedly to the colors. Par 
Secretary Baker’s appearance yesterday | 
is bound to do a great deal of good. The| 
country did want some fuller information} 
than had been forthcoming previously, and| 
{o that extent the agitation has served a pur-| 
POSEY fe ok vc nee lareme ee 


wrought into the picture will stay 
there. Furthermore, he will have his 
vindication when our troops go “ over 
the top” upon the order of one of the | 
most efficient soldiers that has com- | 
manded an American army, a consum- 
mate West Rointer, JoHN JosEPH | 
=a : PersHing.  ~* tig Es 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1918 The questions that Senators will ask 
when Mr. BakeR appears before the 


Fruitless and Harmful. - : committee again may dim the lustre of 

Senator Chamberlain has ‘made his widely advertised his estposition’ Gf whl the Wee De 
speech of vindication. Theodore Roosevelt has taken the partment has accomplished but he 
National Press Club and the country into his: confidence ; Sun’ sacbanieed ould iditatiote and 
—Jon the issue he raised against. ‘the administration. profited: bi hia: mistakes @alekcin te 
_ Breat gain. Mr. BaKER’s complacency 


eA Sgoes on. ; Bienen will no 'onger dismay his friends and 
VN Nothing has been accomplished either by Chamberlain or ut. is) ' 

Ga The war colitel measure will not receive the | 'f x ge ce Gece Ben aaa aad era 

anetion of congress; if it did, it could not become a law. | ‘ 5 ; ‘ 

pane 3 , ‘Whey feared that he did not také his 


: i r of mfnitions | Fi pete 
Chamberlain’s other demand, that a directo | responsibility seriously, that he would 
never grow up to it, that he lacked 


Meanwhile, the president’s efficient handling of the war | 


e appointed, is rendered superfluous by Secretary ae 
; ie ‘6 neral’’ of all army | 
paperats yesterday of a ‘‘surveyor ge - the energy and spirit demanded of the 
-sypurchases. EOE 
se The country does not indorse congress foisting upon the ae * ae PEON er ar: 
\Vpresident a war directing agency of which he himself we Be Meare aS eat 
Vices not approve. It does not believe that the manage- They are not yet ee Ne that he 
~t ither of the war or the navy department has been will pass muster and offi¢jally sur- | 
S\jnient either of the bps k vive the ordeal, but at his latest com- 
¢h that safety demands the shelving either of Baker hier ; 
Buc : i . sng before the Senate Military Affairs 


? : : sible for the activities 
or Daniols. The president is responsib ) Gomumittes th. ' f-re “ 
‘ holds him and him alone account: mmittee there was a self-reyelation 
of both, and the country ho : full of promise. 


a. ae in the war is not to be increased | ag se A ee 8 Ms sah 
-__py mere meddlers, whether they be members of the senate ee up NewTon D. BAKER and 
of candidates for the presidency. Supporters of the gov- See ie To oNtor mat sory Te 
gee as Stiment will not spend their fime devising means of not to be denied. The subordinates in 

Aeposing the head of the government from the position _the War Department, some of them 
where the constitution places him and ¢éreating in his veteran army officers who knew} 
“place an extra-constitutional agency for the conduct of things were not goigg right, are now 
4] buckling to their work with hope jn 


he war. ss 
the asks permission to, go before the their faces and fresh courage in their 


Secretary Baker ; ‘ 
Ohehheiain committee and reply tothe Chamberlain hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 


accusations. It is hoped~he may feel-at liberty to make’ left, responsibility will no longer be} 
public every fact that can properly be given, to pie Gee Cece a eee hare scnine: AOU f 
that the American people may judge whether Chamber- Barbee preeetier One SHBEE ve 
jain and other hostile critics are right or whether the criticise will not be contested. The ; 
administration is right in their estimate of what the peunte Indilipy) Ua eproved) aebracing |! 
government is doing in furtherance of our war ‘aims.| we 74 ieee 
Until now most of the talking in this line has been done t must be understood, however, 
Py those intent upon discrediting the war secretary. _ ‘that the most searching problems of 
Constructive, honest criticism is always to ‘be encour-| t the war are still to come. We have 
aged. But nothing will be accomplished by eriti¢s with not begun to fight in France and the 
axes to grind or with personal partisan ambitions to war may go on for years. It will 
| apa { vf 2 take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
pare. : 5 : man to conduct the business of the 
War Department. ‘Secretary BAKER |) 
has coped with the preliminaries, 
“Yearning as he went along, and 
standing up under criticism as best 
he could. But he has not been se- 
verely tested. Whether even the re- 
organization of the War Department | 


s troops in France, 1t t y 
e United States is doing in France an 


about the military plans of the United States in 


general is the kind of information that Govern: 
tients always endeavor to keep from ‘the enemy. 
Nevertheless, this was a case that called for the 


fullest publicity, and the consequendes’ of contin. \\. 
ued secrecy would have been infinitely worse tha ee 
the most indiscreet revelations of American mil 


itary strength and American activity. 
The Chairman of the Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs had declared that the military estab-. 
lishment of the United States had “fallen down,” 
that it had “almost stopped functioning,” that “it 
is a thing that does not exist.” He had made in 
the Senate of the United States a sensational at- 
tack upon the War Department in which he haa 
charged inefficiency and failure in practically 
every undertaking. The committee of which he 
(48 the Chairman had introduced a ‘sill to depose 
the President, deprive him of his constitutional 
Powers as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and vest the war powers of the Govern. | 
ment in a Cabinet of “three distinguished eftizens 
of demonstrated ability.” If Senator Chamber- 
lain had told the truth, if he had correctly pic- 
tured the situation, the Allies were confronted 
with their great disaster of the war—the collapse 
of the United States as a military power. 
There was no way to mest these charges which 
were made by Senator Chamberlain and attested 
by Theodore Roosevelt, a former President of the 
‘United States, except by such a statement as Sec- 
retary Baker made, whether discreet or indis- | 
creet, DHSS aye 
So far as the American people are concerned, 
the Chamberlain charges need not have been taken 
too seriously. Soon or late the country would | 
pave assessed them at their true value,/and in 
Spite of Congressional pyrotechnics the prosecu- 
tion of the war wouid Haye gone on without inter. 
‘ruption, But there was the state of public opin- 
ion in France and Great Britain to consider. In 
the absence of @ detailed official denial the French 
People could have had no means of knowing that 
the Chamberlain indictment was the Product of 
Politics. Nor could the British people. Both of 
them are depending upon the United States for 
‘the military support without which the war is 
lost, and the effect of the Chamberlain changes, if 
they were not specifically contradicted, might 
easily have been disastrous. We could not ex- 
pect the British and French to hold if we had 
failed them through ignorance and inefficiency. 
“There is no need on the part of Americans 
of denying that mistakes have been made or 
‘that delays have occurred, or of minimizing 
either the mistakes or the delays. The British 
and Freneh understand about mistakes and de- 
lays even better than we do and are less likely 


Ah tet 
veel? be , “4 


to worry about them. But it is quite another |’ 


matter when the Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs declares that the military 
establishment thas almost stopped functioning and 
introduces legislation to take the conduct of the 
war out. of the hands of the President and his 
legal advisers. In those circumstances military 
secrets could not ibe allowed to stand in the way 
of the full truth. are 

| Secretary Baker's testimony will inevitably 
bring new assurance and confidence to the French 
and British as well as to the great mass of the 


anger of being too frank 


tion, and in it there is a 


ng too 


a great military weapon, 


American people. That is its complete justifica-} 
63 lL wy ; 


ora 


itive. cap; 
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‘y Affairs s Committee 0: 

“couse. He pretty thor 

I sproved the charge that the 
partment has “fallen down”’— 


‘that that phrase means that) 


{i proved utterly inadequate to 
le cope with the task before it. He showed 


nd oe characteristic. He a cepa 


explained others. It is true that on the 
uestion of greater importance than | 
others—the question of the number 
condition of the American troops) 
nee—he apparently withheld in- | 

ation without which it is impossible 

o form a clear opinion of the effective- 
the work of his department. All 

| tha he said definitely in this connection 
: is that there are many more than 100,000 
‘|men in France now and that we will 
e half a million therepearly in 1918. 
in reason the Secretary stated for 
giving the exact number of men 


lere now is that Germany is mystified | 


ade public. ‘Tf that is a valid rea- 
gon, then’ the Secretary should not have 
yeen as frank as ne was, for, knowing’ 


ison italy and Beswittg “that “early in 
918” ‘can include but two or three 
ional months of this year, it is a 

w plany 


iguring we can realize th 
General Pershing at this time 


sible for America to send, And that is 


very reassuring. After all, the busi- 
Jness of getting troops to France is the 
biggest part of the War Department’s 
job, and if it has exceeded expectations 
in that ‘particular it is easier to believe 


are incidental and not vital. 

| So much is true. Sectetas 
hae made a good showing for himself. 
‘The War Department has done “much. 
| Tt has not “fallen down.” All this can 
‘be conceded. But the question from 
ae on must be, not, is the War De- 
part ent doing well, but is it doing #6 
best. ‘that is possible? Not, have the 
mistak that have been made been -ex- 
-cusable, but has sufficient protection 
‘been insured against a recurrence of 
mistakes in the future? Not, is the 


|that such mistakes as have bee WA 


Baker | 


department's organization good, but is}. 


it the best that can be had? 

To that question of organization 
Receas Baker devoted but little at- 
‘tention in his Stetement, 


SC eae = 


there 


‘keenly intelligent as he cannot see the 


He made no |. 


| 


eee ago. “Hen rade ab pare 
justification of the circumstances ‘con- 
nected with the appointment of Edward 
R. Stettinius as Surveyor-General of 
Supplies, to which reference Was made |_ 
in Tue Sun yesterday. To cirecum-| 
seribe the authority of Mr. Stettinius 
in the way that the present organization | 
seems to do is to render him incapable 
of successful work. It throws doubt | 
“upon the usefulness of the whole reor-| 
ganization of the department with re- 
gard to purchasing which Secretary 
Baker announced a few days ago. That 
reorganization did not go as far as many | 
competent men who haye studied the sit-|_ 


‘uation think it ought to have gone. Yet || 


; 


| 


| 
| 


| 


it seemed to indicate on the part of the 
War Department’s head a disposition to 
listen to criticism and to profit by it. 
‘That, after all, is one of the main things || 
‘to be desired in a responsible govern- 
ment official. People could put up with 
a good deal of inefficiency in the War 
Department if they felt that every illus-| 
tration of it brought about an improve- 
ment and a ‘reform. The Stettinius af- 
|fair, however, makes it appear that the 
'Seeretary of War is not able to profit 
by. criticism, that his department is so 
enveloped in red tape that it cannot ex- 


ltricate itself, and if this is true, of 


course disaster is bound to come upon jit. |, 
It is difficult to reconcile the Secretary’s |. 


|action in this case with the idea of a 


man as clear visioned as he has shown 


| himself to be in other connections. It), 
is difficult to believe that a man as 


absurdity of naming a man to control}, 
purchases and then binding him hand 
and foot. But that seems to be the 
state of affairs. It is very much to be}) 
hoped that the Secretary in his further}, 
appearances before the Military Affairs 
Committee will go into this question and 
that he will abandon his present position | 
if he cannot justify it. 

The country iets at war. No individ- 
ual’s interest can be considered for a}. 
moment against the interests of the 
nation. Good men must be replaced if 
better men can be found. Good meth~ 
ods must be abandoned if better methods 


/ ean be devised. A celebrated chess au- 


thority once said that the difference be- 
tween an ordinary player and a master 
was this, that whereas the ordinary 
player was satisfied with a good ‘move, 
the master, seeing a good move, looked 
further to see if there was not a better. 
Cet us hope that in this spirit the Presi- 
lent of the United States, the War Sec- 
‘etary and Congress will take up anew 


the task of winning the war. 
oo 


inges- Tt: patvies ‘a gre: eal of informa 
nal ERY. espects it is reassuring; 
-féspects’ in spiring.- Evidently 
ablishment. has broken 


: down iy teak from ‘com~ 


; Segoe as plain’ as he ra8ds: thent 
yesterday, much of the high-pressure 
feeling abigerted duriag the past ten. 

es might haye - 
tbeen - roreventedc: “Te ‘would. certainly 
have. ‘been of smaller volume. 

AS -véry- jiotable “diselosure "yesterday, 
of still existing shortcomings on ou ‘part 
related to-.ships.. Ships, indee 0 
gather thelick of them; may always be 
expected ‘to. ‘bob up’ ‘when American ob- 
Bigations “over there” aré mentioned. 
Between 1 us. and the redemption of those 
obligations Jie ‘three ‘thonsand. miles ‘of 
Balt water difii nut of negotiation. First, 
troops must be ransported to the ‘scenes 

bE action, and, ‘second, \supported, there. 
‘Sat present, Homage $ conspicuously 
6h ort. Nobody knows today what is pos-) 
Rible in’ the: near © ‘future in, that con- 
ection. ‘Mr. Baker says that. a million 
pnd #half ‘of soldiers will be ready this 

year for transfer to ‘French soil. ‘But 
» where are ‘the: ‘ships for the purpose? A 
fleet. of enormous size will be necessary, 
and swill. have. ‘to ‘be: ‘operated on. the 
Bchedules of. a ferry. x sig 

Congress’ has taken this maritime fea- 
ture of the hostilities: into consideration, 
and made liberal money provisions for 
supplying the need. But backwardness 
there is as plain as elsewhere. ' Contro- 
versies over the: tonnage program have 
been as warm ‘as over other programs, 
with. the result that, as yet, we have in 
the main ‘only paper ships on an imagi- 


mary ocean. 
+ 


counted: for .many* cumgs uae ;Superriciany 
seemed wrong. ‘ The proposal was. and ‘the 
purpose” was. to . establish. a committee’ of 
three; business men to take the management 
of the-war away from Wilson,.and Wilson 
was pérfectly right>in> demanding a vote of 
confidence. ...: hg Poh ; 

‘It: is. necessary. to remember that there 
are two. kinds: of-preparedness, There is a 
preparedness of material things and-there 
is the’ preparedness. of .spiritual unity and 
moral .purpose. Without the second, the 
first is useless: - It is not to be. denied that 
President “Wilson isa past “master ‘in the 
second,and one.of the most insistent critics 
of. Secretary Baker, William Hard, writing 
in. The. New. Republic, , Winds, up.one of his 
characteristic grumblings with the statement 
that Bakér ‘succeeded’ in all. war work in 
setting,.behind him to a remarkable degree 
the confidence of that element of. workers 
upon’ whose: efforts so much ‘of -our pro- 
ductivity really. depends. : } 


“The only: fruitful, purposé of all these 
investigations and: replies is-to cestablish -not 
each and every shortcoming which _ our. 
haste, .our foresight, failure or expedients 
may have. caused, but’ it is. to establish 
whether; by. a. total. change of management 
wé.could. do better in. the future. The 
underlying ifear is -that,: at Some time this 
year or next, it will soon be developed that 
we ‘are hopelessly unable to supply some 
vital necessity. We are looking ahead, not 
looking -back.. What -has' been proposed_is 
not:so.much- to accelerate. and improve the 
existing system,. but to substitute for. it 
another -system ‘under control of somebody 
else‘than’ the President. Our choice is be- 
tween expansion and correctionon the one 
side and, on: the other, ‘reorganizing. and 
substituting. men of ‘a’ different” “state. of 
mind)” : ‘ re 


The most important. points, therefore, in| 


the Baker, testimony are with whom he 
censulted and- how. far that. consultation: is 
to “be: accepted as. the: reasonable. and in- 
telligent consensus of knowledge and: fore- 
sight. If that failed to’ guard against mis- 
haps, then. any other management would 
Have: fatled at the same point. _A second 
question is that of coherence of organization. 
Starting with the framework that existed, 
could a better organization have been devel- 
oped than: that: which Baker is. developing, 
with, the added handicap against any new 
plan:that ‘it necessarily involves. adisorganiza- 


tion’and uncertainty before the new organi- | 


zation can. find, itself and weedsout its own 
misfits? We have to balance the delays we 
have madeand | the’ experience we. have 


gained against the delays inseparable from 


‘reconstruction. 
But “back of it all and behind it’ all we 
have,to- keep clearly in mind that if a new 
organization is to be: established, before it 
" Can even reasonably. be hoped ‘to function 
better it must have behind it and with it 
from the: start the unwavering support of 
those same elements of: liberalism which the 
President now holds. Lacking that, it might 
seem composed of angels of efficiency in the 
material things and yet prove a colossal fail- 
ure in the greater things by losing that unity 
‘of national morale among the elements 
which must work‘in co-operation if America 
is to win at all. 
Secretary Baker is not through with his 
testimony: There are points of common 
rumor which have not yet been discussed 
but, which ought to. be discussed. To the 
present, he has ‘made a fair, \ reasonable 
answer and‘offered a vision of expected. per- 
formance. that is: inspiring. . But *funda- 
mentally, “whether we change systems or 
not, or whether.we change personalities or 
not, no. efficiency is to be hoped for from 
any shift which deprives. the President of 
his ‘leadership and control. ‘This is the 
point to be remembered—the motion of any 
change: must» originate - with the President 
| out.of his conviction, and the manner of the 
change must not alter his control. 
TI 


BAK. 
DEFENCE. 


The first thing that stands out in the 

ong statement made by Mr. Baker in 
his second defence of his conduct of the 
War Department is that Newton D. 
Baker can profit by his mistakes. The 
jaunty manner of the saucy witness 
trying to score on his cross-examiners 
which was.so unworthy of the Secre. 
tary at his first hearing, completely dis. 
appeared yesterday. It was a soberec¢ 
and much more earnest and straight- 
‘forward Cabinet officer who set forth 
|his point of view and his facts, and as ¢ 
result there can be no doubt that ‘the 
|impression he made was far more favor. 
able, both upon the Committee and upor 
the public at large. When it is a mat- 
ter of life and death to many thousands, 
and the conduct of the greatest enter- 
prise in which this nation was ever en- 
gaged is under discussion, the Ameri- 
can people don’t want a man to appear 
more eager to display his mental dex- 
terity than to clear the minds of Con- 
gress and the public as to what is going’ 
on. It is, however, not only by his 
changed attitude that Mr. Baker gained 
yesterday. At a number of points he 
proved that certain criticisms of the 
Department were not well founded. 
Take the question of the Lewis machine 
guns, for instance. The man best fit- 
ted to judge of what is needed in that 
respect is certainly Gen. Pershing, and 
the Secretary was able to show that 
that officer desires the Lewis gun only 
for aeroplane work, and would rather 
wait for months for the Browning 
weapon than go ahead with the produc- 
tion of the Lewis gun for his infantry 
units. 

In many other matters Secretary 
| Baker was able to show that he had high 
‘military authority for the steps taken, 
Thus, for the system of cantonments and 
their location he. proved that he had fol- 
lowed the exact wishes of the General 
Staff and of Gen. Wood as well. Gen. 
Wood was one of the officers who urged 
upon the Secretary the fatal blunder of 
drafting men and sending them to 


‘camps before there was even clothing || 
In fact, Mr. |’ 


or equipment for them. 
Baker was able to show that he has fol- 
lowed the military expert all along 
the line. This does not, however, 
prove that he always did the wise thing 


|in taking that advice; in the matter || 


|of calling 180,000 men out under the 
| Draft Act on September 1 he certain- 
ly erred, even if in doing so he follow- 
j;ed the counsel of so able an officer as 
| Gen. Crowder. 


to care for this number of men, and the 
Quartermaster-General was able to 
clothe them so as to protect them from 
unnecessary disease. Hundreds have 
died because of this grave error, For 
| Some time past the military experts here. 
and abroad have been a good deal dis- 
credited; it may prove that Mr. Baker’s 
chief blunder has been in placing him- 
self entirely in their hands. 

Take the situation in the Medical De- 
partment, for instance. Why was it 
that when 500 cubic feet were recom- 
mended by an important civilian body 
to the Surgeon-General as the proper 
air space per.soldier, that reeommenda- 
tion was cut down to the present figure 
of not much more than half, with the 
result that disease has spread? Has the 
‘Secretary of Warprutieteg tisld thes 


a ie 


3s health of the army? Is he certain that 


| 


He should never have |, 
| permitted this step until it was clear | 
that the Medical Department was ready 4 


accountable for the 


the existing shortage of nurses is really. 
necessary? Does he know that there 
are reserve organizations here in New 
‘York that can still be drawn upon? | 
These and other questions of a similar 
haracter suggest themselves when one 
uns through the Secretary’s statement 
f yesterday, and the question remains 
whether there is yet in sight the thor- 
oughgoing: reorganization of the War 
Department which the situation plainly 
calls for, together with the infusion of 
new bloed into the various bureans. The 
c>oation of helpful civilian committees 
and the calling into service of distin- 
guished men’ from civil life undoubted- 
ly are helping greatly, but no one must 
ve blind vo the fact that there is still a 
vast deal to be done. : 

On the other hand, no one can read 
the statement of the Secretary yester- 
day without realizing what great things 
have been accomplished. We still can- 
not follow him in his boasting that this 
is the greatest army and the best in 
morale which has ever been raised. Even 
if it were true, this sort of thing smacks 
too much of American brag. But it is 
a remarkable achievement to be able 
to say that American engineer regi- 
ments which were still in civil life in 
April last have been organized, taken 
abroad, and so efficiently used as to have 
laid 600 miles of railroad. It is a re- 
markable showing that there will be 
500,000 American soldiers in France by 
the spring—even though the great bulk 
of them will be entirely untrained for 
trench warfare. The Secretary is in a 
strong position, too; when he says that 
only the question of transports will in- 
terfere with his placing a million and 
a half men in France by the end of this 

year. It is ericouraging to know that 
every soldier who actually needs a 

|| rifle has one, and that it was on the ad- 
vice of the representatives of the Allies 
that the United States decided to equir 
its troops abroad with French and Eng: 
lish cannon; that, in fact, every stey 
taken by the Secretary-has been in ac. 
cord with the military representative: 
of the Allies, 

Indeed,| so effective, on the whole 
does the Secretary’s statement of yes 

||terday seem to us that we cannot bu 
believe that a large part of the politica 
attack upon him will now breal 
down. His ability‘is unquestioned, anc 
so are his zeal and his devotion to th: 
cause. No creation of a War Cabine 
at this time could possibly procure an} 
better results; it would probably enor 
mously confuse the existing situation 
As for appointing a new Secretary, th 
President, we take it for granted, wil 
not give a moment’s thought to the mat. 
ter. Most of Mr. Baker’s blunders are 
surely behind him. Should any one else 
occupy his place at this juncture, the 
newcomer would be as lost as the babes 
in the woods, and it would be a long 
while before he could sufficiently~ pick 
up the threads to be aught but a child 
in the hands of his bureau chiefs, ‘More 
‘|than that, the Secretary’s rough han- 
dling by the Senate will unquestionably 
stir him’ up to greater and greater ef- 
ficiency, and doubtless will add the 
greater vigor he needs in driving ahead 
the enormous machine he has so rapidly 


created. 
ee 
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yalty as would e 1im most | Gronghly and effec- 
Orey' ish the aa f wi g 4 And when the 


‘ ontinue till the end of 
‘the war. 1T 
After eighty years war 
- Lincoln, it appears, was not ‘invest y OC ress with the’ powers 
conferred on George Washington. But when the legislative function- 
ing of Congress. proved unequal t e country, Lincoln 
took the jauihantty peop at ive Congress. ,Again we quote 
Gow; Glynn. ar ee ; oat i 


fy“ 
Roosevelt’s verbal ee Bi dais Divine 
Providence can work miracles. 
The second impression is one of wonder 


why Mr, Baker did not take the American telligent and free people inc 
people into his confidence and let them know | ptoportion to their certainty a 


long ago what was being done. 
The idea that the Gerinans do not now 
just ' exactly how. many troops. we have in 


France and just where they are is naively ab- |. 


surd, 

And if the Germans know, why bcd the 
American people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 


While this is not an: absolutely accurate 


statement, we will take it at its face value. 
_ But what then? — a kaa 
Why. should OUR executive affictlls follow 


-BUROPEAN practice, when the course of 


events has clearly shown that that practice has 
done far more harm than good? 

_ Why not have an AMERICAN oma of 
taking the people into the full confidence of 
the Government, keeping the people thorough- 
ly informed and relying upon the strong, good 


sense, true-blue loyalty and steadfast courage 


of the nation to hear both good and bad news 


. with equanimity and undisturbed resolve? 


We have always argued against this secrecy, 
against unnecessary censorship or concealment 
of any kind. 

- Of course, we know well. that field move- 


' ments of troops should not be disclosed in ad- 
| vance. But there censorship should begin pad 


end, 

See what, has happened ake at home on ac- 
count of this unwise and essentially undemo- 
cratic policy. 

Up to Monday nobody knew how the War 
Department was ‘Getting along with its huge 


; ‘hae 


- Naturally, the people could only guess” and, 


) ee in the dark, they were ‘prone to listen to 
and. to believe pessimistic guesses. 


That gave such demagogues as Roosevelt 


‘their chance to fill the public mind with mis- 


wt | Prince Bismarck Syne “wont toe 


‘The: Pe ian Sn eeent a 
“ponderables. ee 
‘Now, one ‘Of the most po 
““imponderables’’ is the confider 
in their leadership, and the confi 


all that is occurring, both the go 
and the certainty that they are’ 
single step blindfolded. 


5 J 
This psychology is no part o hy paler 


officer’s training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training leads 
him to distrust: civilian participation in war 
information. And so he is for censorship of 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. 

‘Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law- 
yer, is-apt to defer to military opinion in mat- 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 


The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any-. 


| body except a close corporation knowing what 
‘was being accomplished. 
have thus neglected to use the most powerful 
of ‘‘the imponderables,’’ the people have been. 
altogether too apathetic toward the war. The 
simple truth i is that no people’s enthusiasm ean 
feed long on mere glittering generalities. 

The people want. facts to talk ‘about—real, 
-conerete things to tell one ‘another. 
facts are kept from them, their enthusiasm chills 
and sometimes dies. 

We say to the Congress very earnestly, and 
with only patriotic motive and intent, that 


nothing would so stir up our people to effort | 
and so awake the fighting spirit as the repeal | 


of the unlimited grant éf censorship power un- 
der the ‘‘joker’’ clause of the Trading with the 
Enemy act and the complete restoration of the 
liberty of the press, subject only to the right- 
ful penalties for printing truly scandalous or 
seditious matter, after fair trial and conviction 
in a court of justice. 

And we say most earnestly to the President 
that he can find no means so potent to stir the 
people to enthusiasm and to willing sacrifice as 
the simple order to his subordinates to throw | 


And if 


| 


And because we | 
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chat Mr, Baker. had silenced Mr. 
Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine 
Providence cain work miracles. 


The second impression is one of wonder in, their leadership, and the co 
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single step blindfolded. Uf 
This psychology is no part of thé military 
officer’s training. He’ knows nothing of the 


And if the Germans know, why *. the imponderables. His professional training leads 


American people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 

While this is not an’ absolutely accurate 
statement, we will take it at its face value. — 

_ But what then? ~ te 

Why should OUR executive officials Follow 
EUROPEAN practice, when the course of 
events has clearly shown that that practice has 
done far more harm than good? 

Why not have an AMERICAN euanihe of 
taking the people into the full confidence of 
the Government, keeping the people thorough- 
ly informed and relying upon the strong, good 

sense, true-blue Joyalty and steadfast courage 
of the nation to hear both good and bad news 
_ with equanimity and undisturbed resolve? 

We have always argued against this secrecy, 
against unnecessary censorship or concealment 
of any kind. 

Of course, we know well. that field move- 

' ments of troops should not be disclosed in ad- 
'-vance. But there censorship should begin peo 

endie ya : 
See what has happened here at home on ac- 
count of this unwise and essentially undemo- 
eratic policy. 

Up to Monday nobody knew how the War 
Department was getting along with its huge 
| task. 

Naturally, the people could only guess and, 
being in the dark, they were prone to listen to 
and to believe pessimistic guesses. 

That gave such demagogues as Roosevelt 
‘their chance to fill the public mind with mis- 
sivings, to excite a public demand for a change 
in the leadership of the President. : 

Had the truth been told to the country day 
after day, exactly as Mr. Baker told it on Mon- 

day, Mr. Roosevelt might have scolded till the 
war ended and not had a handful of listéners. 


| retary was FINALLY OBLIGED to tell the 
facts to the eon e that no possible gain 
] 2 


advice. 

But military men, domeeae as well as for- 
eign, are professionally prone to look upon 
war as merely a matter of armies and marches 


and bettles and sieges—while the truth is that’ 


ay tie — RS" 3 


And it should be noticed that the War Sec- 


| 
| 


| 


oe the- President and the Congress to fol- 
low the wise policy by which Mr. Lincoln held 


victory 


him to distrust: civilian participation in war 
information. And so he is for censorship of 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. 

‘Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law- 
yer, is‘apt to defer to military opinion in mat- 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 

The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any-. 
body except a close corporation knowing what 
was being accomplished. And because we | 
have thus neglected to use the most powerful 
of ‘‘the imponderables,’’ the people have been 
altogether too apathetic toward the war. The 
simple truth is that no people’ s enthusiasm can 
feed long on mere glittering generalities. 

The people want. facts to talk about—real, 
concrete things to tell one another. And ie 
facts are kept from them, their enthusiasm chills 
and sometimes dies. 

We say to the Congress very earnestly, and. 
with only patriotic motive and intent, that 
nothing would so stir up our people to effort 
and so awake the fighting spirit as the repeal | 
of the unlimited grant of censorship power un- 
der the ‘‘joker’’ clause of the Trading with the 
Enemy act and the complete restoration of the 
liberty of the press, subject only to the right- 
ful penalties for printing truly scandalous or 
seditious matter, after fair trial and conviction 
in a court of justice. 

And we say most earnestly to the President 
that he can find no means so potent to stir the 
people to enthusiasm and to willing sacrifice as | 
the simple order to his subordinates to throw | 

open all the facts, good and bad, "to public in- | 
spection. 

We know that that is what President Lin- 
coln believed and did. 

And it should not be forgotten that Presi-_ 
dent Lincoln waged the greatest war the world | 
had then ever looked upon, and that he won it. 

It ig our firm conviction that the people 
of the North never would have endured the 
strain and Ructince negeesy to a the 


We feel] that we DP iiot be far wrong in 


his people’s confidence and evoked their su-. 
preme: “sacr ifices and won eventual] and decisive 


— 


Just Mere Love Pats. 

A local contemporary, which has been 
notorious for its incessant fault-finding 
with everything done by the Govern- 
ment in the management of the war, has 
made the wonderful discovery thatthe 
great mass of the plain people of ‘these 
United States have forgotten party poli- 
bicS<ane To imagine that we should 
‘play politics’ under the growing shadow 


| of insanity,” 

| It appears that all the lying criticism 
| of the past year “does not mean any 
basic lack of confidence in the official 
representatives of this country, who 
{must do our fighting for us if we are to 
do any at all. It means rather that we 
haye so much confidence in their sincere 
Singleness of purpose that we all believe 
they will welcome and benefit by honest 
criticism and ‘strike. all the harder. for 
having had placed at their disposal the 
entire intelligence of the nation.” 

Now, .we know just why the Colonel 
went down to Washington, held confer- 
ences with Republican Senators and 
Congressmen, and made speeches picking 
flaws with everything done. We can 
also grasp clearly the motives that actu- 
ated Senators Penrose, Weeks, Wads- | 
worth and others is magnifying every | 
trivial error into an appalling blunder. 
The savage animus of certain G. O, P. 
uewspapers is revealed in a flash. They, 
all love President \ Wilson, Sociales 
Baker, Daniels Ant MeAdoo, Gar- 
field and the Democratic sate 
generally so much that they can’t bear 
to spoil them by giving them any praise. 
They “have so much confidence in their 
sincere singleness of purpose” that, just 
; cut of pure affection for them, they 
malign them, misrepresent them, knock 
|them, and in eyery way try to thwart’ 
their great work, all for their own good.: 
Every one knows what keen pleasure 
that sort of treatment invariably gives 
the recipient. Tt always makes a man 
work harder and more loyally when you 
kick and abuse Him instead of giving 
him a kind and approving word. Can 
you beat it for pure Pecksniffianism ? 


of this ominous conflict is to accuse 7) 


| 


| war 
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EVEN 1 MR. B: PEE a 
ie IS THE BETTER: FOR IT 


Senator Chamberlain’s Revelations Give (Us 


' a Changed Secretary and the Real 
Story of Our Achievements 


Ib MUST be said in all tairness that Sec- 
retary Baker’s reply to his critics is on 
the whole more convineing than the public 
had anticipated, In the first place his at- 
titude was léss self-sufficient than it had 
been at a former hearing before the Sen- 
_ate Military Committee. He was more 
} * ready to admit that there had been short- 
‘department, though he | 
called aitention to its achievements. His | 
defense naturally involved some special 


| comings in, his 


pleading, 
make out a case might be expected to in- 


such as a lawyer endeavoring to 


dulge in. Thus he pointed out that France’ 
and England had urged the sending of 
troops first of all, and had promised to 
supply ordnance so as to save tonnage and 
facilitate transportation. The answer to. 
this, of course, is that our lack of ordnance 


made this the only thing to do. The fact 


} remains that in spite of ample warnings 
} of the probability of war we were far from 
| &@ reasonable state of readiness when the 


Mr. 
responsible for this. 


came, Baker is not altogether 
Yet it is difficult to 


acquit him of some failure to hasten prep: 


arations as he might have done. 


Nor is the attempt to “pass -the buck” 
to General Wood or to General Pershing 
quite convincing. To Say that the former 
had urged hurrying the men to camps even 
if they had to drill in civilian clothes is not 
an excuse for the defective sanitation 
which General Gorgas described. To say 
that Pershing wanted Lewis guns only for 


| aviation corps is not an explanation c* the 


_delay in selecting the type of rifle and 


pushing its manufacture. Again it may | 
be said that the fault is not to be imputed 
| to the Secretary alone. There is evidence 


in his speech, as elsewhere, of lack of 
While, 
as we have said before, it is evident that 


Senator Chamber rath’ S condemnation of the 


co-ordination and lack of foresight. 


department was too sweeping, that he 
looked too exclusively at one side of the 
shield, that the pathetic cases of neglect he 
cited y-ere exéeption| to the rule, it is 
also evident that many unzortunate epi- 
sodes might have gen avoided by a more 
comprehensive grasp of the problem. There 
“were, too many Bide. of noth- 


rut routine, to too mu much red_ tape, t too 00 lite f 

tle realization of the ‘immensity of the ‘task. 
Nevertheless a great vork 
done, 


has — been 
It would haye been better had the | 
public been permitted to know sooner. 
how great it was. The recital of What, | 
we have already accomplished in France 
together with the statement that half a 
million American soldiers will be in the 
field this spring, and that a million more 
‘will be there by the end of the year if the | 
(sia can be got, reads like a romance, 
“Has any army in history,” Mr, Baker 
asks, “been So raised and cared for as 
[this army, has?” That is a large ques- 
tion. It is perhaps enough to say that the 
demonstration of efficiency 


is far more 
than any fact heretofore disclosed 
could lead us to imagine. 


striking 
The most. hope- 
ful thing about it all is the Secretary's 
frank recognition that mistakes have been 
| committed and his assurance that 

same mistakes will not be made again. 


the 
A 


has 
; 
been done would haye been alarming rather 


than encouraging. Now there is every. 
pedson to feel that criticism has not been 


mere defense of everything which 


lin vain, that errors made known will be 
' 


remedied, that the country is going into 
the war ready to do its share honorably 
and successfully. This alone justifies the 
critics, however much they may have 
overstated their case, 

No doubt there has been 


pessimism at Washington 


too much 


and elsewhere, 
It is good: to have a little optimism for a 
change. But the lesson will not have been 
learned unless the full co- operation of the 
‘ablest men available is weleo: ned. There 


Must be no mote disregard of expert 
i. atte ——_ ~ ee 


advice, such as has characterized the 
Pee of the Shipping Board. The 
ober tage of ships ig plainly the most seri- 
‘ous obstacle to the earrying out of the | 
War Department's present plans. There 
must be no more divided counsels, either | 
} among ourselves or among our allies. The | 
country has had a shock. It is recovering 
‘from it and finding it not quite so bad as 
it had feared. But a shock was needed. 
| Secretary Baker is showing the first ef- 
|fects of it. The whole Administration 
“should profit Dy hig example. The war is 


' | to be won by energy, by the utilization of 


every resource, by confidence in the pa- 


triotism and the courage of the people, 
——XXXX__- 


| altogether the top-heavy Aid System, 
and formed the Secretary’s Advisory 
LE LATED Bl 


“to, ereate the office 3 Chief of Naval 
Operations,” which provided that the 
President was to appoint an officer of 
or above the grade of Rear Admiral, 
“who, under the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall be responsible for the readiness of 
the navy for war and be charged with 


its general direction. Alk orders issued | 


“by the Chief of Naval Operations in 
performing the duties assigned him shall 
life performed under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and his orders 
shall be considered as emanating 2 
the Secretary and shall have full force 
and effect as such.” 

This bill as introduced with, this 
crafty phraseology. was plainly .an at- 
tempt to thwart the aim of the makers 
of the Republic that the military 
branches of the Government should be 


headed by civilians. ‘The extremes to, 


militarism .can go gre evi 
by the German kultur of today. It was | 
to avoid the danger of militarism of the 
Prussian type that the wise provision 
was made that the Secretary of War | 
and the Secretary of the Navy in our 
form of government should be civilians. 
Captain Hobson’s bill was largely the 
result of secret conferences on the part 
of a few navy oflicers. The Army and 


Navy Journal published their names in 
its issue of December 2, 1916, declaring 


them to have been Rear Admiral Brad- 
ley 'T. Fiske, Captains H. S. Knapp, 
John Hood and J. H. Oliver, Commander 
D. W. Knox and Lieutenant Comman- 
ders W. P. Cronan and Z. H. Madison. 

At the time the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House had this bill re-. 


ferred to it, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels was wrestling with the problem 


of the unwieldy Aid System that had 
been put over on his predecessor, Sec- 
retary Meyer. It had no legal status, and | | ¢ 
was simply a buffer between the Secre- 
tary and his real legal advisers, the); 


bureau chiefs, composed of commissioned *| — 


navy officers. 
The history of Secretary Daniels’ aaa f 


ministration will show that more than) {| 
|once he has seized a weapon used against) * 
him and made it a powerful instrument| i f 
in his own hands. In this instance he | | ~ 
pulled the fangs of this measure by |) 
recommending that the Naval Affairs | 


Committee accent it after substituting 
the word “fleet” for “navy,” and mak- E 
ing a few other changes in the wording. 

He then proceeded to appoint the able | 
Benson, at that time commandant of 
the League Island Nayy Yard, to be 
Chief of Naval Operations, abolished | 


rom, \ 


bs ust we 
Bt dained head of the government and its departments would 
“mean.. The. lahguage of the bill is clear, Three men “of 


only” 
' general, a id special,” for the prosecution of the war, but 


_ to revie 
ss department, bureau, official or agency of the government.” 


“orders of these 


ee 


iNof a, Tine. for 2 Exper 


and i{ladiised, attempt to ee ‘te Eerie of the 


United States of his Constitutional powers as commander- — 
' in-chief of the army. and navy of the nation—an attempt 


clearly hostile to the Constitution, ‘but ‘still so formidable ~ 


as to catise some concern to the lovers of fair play and -honor 
in politics. 

‘For this whole move is seli-epidently a 1 plot for partisan 
purposes only, of which more hereafter. “Subiciest to say 


_ at present that, if the Chamberlain bill for a “war eabi- 
net” could be pushed through Congvess, the Republicans 


fa %ew Democratic malcontents would*claim next fall 
the very fact of its passage showed that Congress and 
believed that President ‘Wilson was not ERE 


Bats waiving the plot feature for fie. ake let us see 
at this vicious. attempt to override the lawfully or- 


lemonstrated ability” —an insult to the President in itself, 
“he could ‘not be: trusted to pick out officials—are not 
ait consider, devise and formulate plans and policies, 


also “to ; ‘supervise, co-ordinate, direct and control the func- 
tions and attivities of all executive, departments, officials 


and agencies of the government.in so far as, it the judg- 


ment. of the wa cabinet, it may be necessary or advisable 
‘so to do.” They urther empowered “to make, subject 
w of the President, the necessary orders to any such 


} 


As the Post has already pointed out, that would take 


es feo the President—were he to submit to it—all of his 
_ rights. as commander-in-chief. He could only “review”’ the 


2 


three supermen, which is equivalent to 
uld look their orders over, but that is all. 
s b deposed for all the actual power he 


% 


fe general staff, “the naval boards and 
r sonnected in- the remotest way with the 
--proséciition of the war “by the United States. Not even 


Si incols was hamstrung in. that wholesale style, though he, 


n- 


a 


ts ‘ 

‘tive Richmond Pearson Hobson, hi 

4 retired navy officer, introduced a bill 
“toyereate the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations,’ which provided that the 
President was to appoint an officer of 
or above the grade of Rear Admiral, 
“who, under the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall be responsible for the readiness of 
the navy for war and be charged with 
its general direction. Alk orders issued 
‘by the Chief of Naval Operations in 
| performing the duties assigned him shall 
_be performed under the authority of the 
| Secretary of the Navy, and his orders 


the Secretary and shall have full force, 
and effect as such.” 

This bill as introduced with, this 
crafty phraseology was plainly .an at- 
tempt to thwart the aim of the makers 
of the Republic that the military 
branches of the Government should be 

headed by civilians. The extremes to 

Anilitarism can go axe evi 
by the German kultur of today. It was || 
to avoid the danger of militarism of the 
Prussian type that the wise provision 
was made that the Secretary of War | 
and the Secretary of the Navy in our 
form of government should be civilians. 
Captain Hobson’s bill was largely the 
result of secret conferences on the part | 
of a few navy officers. The Army and 


Navy Journal published their names in 
its issue of December 2, 1916, declaring 


them to have been Rese Admiral Brad- 
ley T. Fiske, Captains H. S, Knapp, 
John Hood and J. H. Oliver, Commander 
D. W. Knox and Lieutenant Comman- 
ders W. P. Cronan and Z. H. Madison. 
At the time the Naval Affairs Com-| 
mittee of the House had this bill re-. 


ferred to it, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels was wrestling with the problem 


of the unwieldy Aid System that had 
been put over on his predecessor, Sec- 


retary Meyer. It had no legal status, and ~ 


was simply a buffer between the Secre-| } 
tary and his veal legal advisers, the; 
bureau chiefs, composed of commissioned * 
navy officers. 

The history of Seeretary Daniels’ adel 
ministration will show that more than| 
|once he has seized a weapon used against) * 
him and made it a powerful instrument’ 
in his own hands. In this instance he | 
pulled the fangs of this measure by 
recommending that the Naval Affairs 
Committee accept if after substituting 
the word “fleet” for “navy,” and mak- | 
ing a few other changes in the wording. 
He then proceeded to appoint the able ; 
Benson, at that time commandant of 
the League Island Nayy Yard, to be | 


| altogether the top-heavy Aid System, | 
and formed the Secretary’s Advisory | 
Council out of his own carefully chosen | 
bureau chiefs, with whom he meets | 
statedly once a week, and oftener when, 
critical problems are to be solved. It} 
was a far-reaching reorganization, con-| 
cerning which Mr. Daniels said in his/| 
annual report of 1915: “The result has | 
been the using to better purposes of all 
existing departmental machinery while 
securing the maximum of co-operation 
between its constituent units.” 

The machinery of government pro- 
vided by the men who set up our Re- 
public is sufficient for times of war as 
well as of peace. It was not seemly 
| for a few navy officers—not at all rep- 
‘ ‘resentative of the whole body of splen- 


| in the commissioned personnel, 


‘that would eurb the power of the civil- 
ian head of the navy. Neither was it 
He seemly in the chairman and members 
jof a great war-directing committee of 
| Congress to introduce a bill to take from 
| the President his constitutional power 
‘} as Commander-in-Chief. Both the Navy 

Secretary and the President were 
'| “vounded in the house of their friends.” 


The one appealed to Congress through | 


|a-patriotic committee ; the other ap- 
pealed to his usual court of final resort, 
{|the American people. Neither the peo-/ 
‘| ple nor their representatives in Congress 


will ever stand for the Peuesinnizen war-}) 


| lord idea. at 


| shall be considered as emanating from, \. 


| Chief of Naval Operations, abolished |}. 


“Not a, Time for Experiments 


“In the week jtist ad ere fas been a significant 
and ill-advised attempt to deprive the President of the 
United States of his Constitutional powers as commander- — 


- in-chief of the army. and navy’ of the nation—an ‘attempt 


clearly hostile to the Constitution, but ‘still so formidable 
as to cause some concern to the lovers of fair play and honor 
in politics. 

“For this whole move is self-evidently a plot for partisan 
purposes only, of which more hereafter. Suilicieat to say 


at present that, if, the Chamberlain bill for a “war eabi- 


ac. could be pushed through Congvess, the Republicans 
‘afew Democratic malcontents would: claim next fall 
eat the very fact of its passage showed that Congress and 
the country: believed that President W. ilson was not capable 
of. conduepng the war. 
But waiving the plot feature for the present, let us see 


Feist what this vicious. attempt to override the lawfully or- 


dained head of the government and its departments would 
‘mean. The language of the bill is clear, Three men “of 
demonstrated ability”—an insult to the President in itself, 
as” if. he could. ‘not be trusted to pick out officials—are not 
only ‘to. consider, devise and formulate plans and policies, 
"general, and: special,” for the prosecution of the war, but 
also “to. supervise, co-ordinate, direct ‘and control the func- 
tions and attivities of all executive departments, officials 
and agencies of the government in so far as, it the judg- 
Jnent. ae the war cabinet, it may be necessary or advisable 
"They are further empowered “to make, subject 
‘to review of the President, the necessary orders to any such 
department, bureau, official or agency of the government.” 
‘As the Post has already pointed out, that would take 
from the President—were he to submit to it—all of his 
rights, as commander-in-chief. He couid only * ‘review” the 
orders of these” three supermen, which is equivalent to 
saying that he could look their orders over, but that is all. 
He. might. as wellbe. ae for all the actual power he 
“would. possess. » “war cabinet” would be superior to 
Pershing, Sims,/ the general staff, the naval boards and 


_ everybody. else. ‘connected in the remotest way with the 


_. prosecution of the war ‘by the United States. Not even 
“Lincoln was hamstrung in that wholesale style, though he, 
too, had his- meddling. congressional committee on the con- 
dust of the war, which he used to “cuss up hill and down” 

as being of no. earthly’ use and a lot of béther. 

“Now -the ‘Constitution - ‘and the matured laws of the 
United States have provided for our war-making powers, 
and they have done it pretty well, as history has proved. 
We are in the greatest war-of all time; our share of it is 
colossal. We need every ounce of energy and team-work 


- and well-oiled officiency that we possess for its success-_ 


ful waging. What sort of time is it, the most vitally im- 
portant in our history, to. start experiments in war ma- 
chinery, serapping aS existing: and testing out WS new ap- 


tr proposals 
j jong additional delays mak rm ‘our 
experience into mere lost motion.” ‘To others he has de- 
clared that the. act would throw things into chaos and set 
the war policy back two months. 


Can any reasoning man doubt : that the President iS? 
right in eae such an, attempt. at “experiment at sucii 
4 time as th is? 


f ic “performance of Senator Cham- 
| berlain that it ‘was essential that he | 
| should pose as the Victim of a supe- 
‘ior love of truth and country. To | 
| charge distortion of facts is to say that | 
one arrays the facts in improper per- | 
spective, and that charge Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech in vindication of 
himself must prove to the satisfaction 
of any one who examines it dispassion- 
ately. Most, and possibly all, of his } 
citations may be ‘accepted as true; but 
they do not prove the inefficiency and 
incompetence that he has ascribed to’ 
the War Department. One count, and 
one of the capital counts, in his indict- 
ment is that we are relying on France 
to provide our troops with artillery. | 
That, of course, is true. But since 
France volunteered to do this, assuring 
the War Department that it-could do) 
it without detriment to the needs of its | 
Own armies, the-acceptance of the offer 
effected an economy of shipping, the 
inadequacy of which is the greatest 
restraint on our operations. Thus a 
fact which is made to indict the War 
Department must seem to minds ‘of 


better pergpective. a tribute to its good 
sense. FU, Ky 
‘Cg. Woe vs.. (Xp 


The case of the Enfield rifle fas sub- 
'Stantially the same significance. The 
‘modifications required by the Ordnance 
Bureau delayed the outturning of them 
by a few months, but it did not delay 
the sending of troops to France by a 
single day. Senator Chamberlain him- 
self concedes that the modified Enfield 
rifle is distinctly better than the origi- 
nal. The conclusion of minds less crit- 
ical than Senator Chamberlain’s must 
‘be that a decision which entailed no de- 
‘lay in the sending or training of troops, 
jbut which armed them with a more | 
deadly weapon, is to be commended. 
Senator Chamberlain’ makes it an evi- * 
dence of inefficiency an@ incompetence, 
The tale of the soldier who was found 
dead by his father is a pathetic one, 
even if we accept it as a full and fair 
recital of the. incident, Tt is harrow- | 
ing to the feelings, but it proves noth- 
ing more than that some one of a hun- 
dred thousand subordinates submerged 
in obscurity, far removed from contact 
with the War Department, was culpa- 
bly negligent. Such incidents as these, 
while well calculated to excite a feeling 
of indignation, are atomic in their rela- 
tion to the total task, and to make them 
Proof of inefficiency and incompetence 
on the part of those who are directing 
‘the performance of that herculean job, 
‘is to inspect the job through a micro- 
|scope with the eye of a partisan who 
\has a brief to support. Senator Cham- 


0 ‘dered; his speech makes that obvious, 


} 
4 


ie 


1 att 
nony give 


ntial testimony gi 
committee in executive can b 
little benefit to any except the enemies of 
Americas ae oe . ; 
Those men charged with the conduct of, 
the war are the only ones who should have 
/ heard this testimony. That it is now pub- 


Ushed to the world tt becomes an aid to 
Germany; it does the work of Many secret 
agents of the Kaiser in many months of 


ment of Jealousy in the army organization | 
—more so than 


ence been transmitted 
‘to the proper authorities and permitted to 
‘remain secret from the world in general, 
there is every reason to believe the mis- 
takes, if any exist, ‘would have been reme- 
died and the enemy would not have had 
(our secrets, to the detriment of cause 
of the allies, yy yA 7 
These men who have forced the 4 )lica- 
‘tion of this testimony, affect a stage shiver | 
at the thought of some of our soldiers. dy- 
ing as a Tesult of a shortage of clothing, 
Yet they hand over to the enemy informa- 
|tion that may be of Breat disadvantage to 
America and may cause the loss of thou- 
Sands of lives in the army. = 
Petty jealousies and personal ambition 
should not be permitted to block the plang 
| of the administration in carrying on the 
war. : i Bs 
In the name of humanity, may the Con- 
gress of the United States rise above per- 
Sonal desires and by unanimous action do 
those things which will be to the advantage 
of the allies, and which will prevent the 
(Sacrifice of as many lives as possible, 
"It is becoming more and more apparent 
that not all who are subject to internment | 
for the period of the ware are native- | 
born Germans. The commander-in-chief of | 
the army and navy of the United States— 
Woodrow Wilson—may find it necessary to. 
take drastic action to stop the tongues 
of men in high Places, and if this should 
Become necessary, quick decision must be 
made, 


111 


express such a want sf confidence | 
would not only be an act of injustice, which are the constituent elements of 
but a declaration which “would impair war aims, would be equally subject fo 
our own morale and strengthen that of its determination, for these are part of 
our enemies. But the decisive consider- the “plans and polictes, general and 
ation must be that of the national int special,” that must be “devised and 
terest. If the war would be likely to formulated” as an incidental work i in the 
be prosecuted more efficiently by the | prosecution of war. 
organization this bill proposes to create ‘To create a War Gahinee. with func- 
than under the existing organization, tions so comprehensive, and authorities 
‘that alone would be a sufficient and so absolute, would be to put the presi- 
even an imperative reason for passing dency into commission. We should‘ 
it. It would be both foolish and un- continue to have one President, but we 
patriotic, in that case, to refrain from should acquire four assistants, every 
passing it out of deference to the dig- one having an authority and power 
nity or feelings of the President. The virtually if not quite equal to his. Over 
crucial question i is whether the passage the War Cabinet the President could 
of this bill would be conducive to a preside; in its deliberations he could 
more or to a. i rosecution have a voice’and in its decisions a vote. 
of the war Pun But his vote, at least, would have no 
It seems fo The NewS that the rea- greater value than that of any other, 
soned answer to that question must ' member, and his judgment would be de- 
be that it would certainly be conducive terminative only when at least two other 
to a less effective prosecution of the members concurred. It is noteworthy, 
| war. To ascertain what are the exact as signifying an intention to make his 
provisions of this measure, we are de- constitutional authority impotent, that 
| pendent on the rather meager informa- while the decisions of the War Cabinet 
tion given in a press dispatch. But | in “all differences and questions relat- 
this, if not complete, is Tie ps “ ing to the conduct and prosecution of 
adequate, | the war that may arise between any 
The proposed War Cak {~ 6 to be| such departments, officials and agencies 
composed of three members, appointed tr | of the Government” would be subject- 
by the President, subject to the consent | ed “to review by the President,”. there 
and approval of the Senate, Their i is no such restraint provided in the first 
tenure is to be for the duration of the paragraph which confers power “to 
war, and apparently no provision is | devise and formulate pzans and policies, 
made for dismissal. The functions of | general and special,” for the conduct of 
the proposed War Cabinet are doubt- | the war. Thus, any arbitral judgment 
less fairly set forth in these three the War Board might be called on to 
paragraphs, which, with some elisions, | render in a controversy arising between 
seem to quote the text of the bill: the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
To consider, devise and formulate plans. of the Navy would need the President’s 


and policies, general and special, for the approval to make it effective, appar- 
effectual agen and vigorous prosecu- ently, but it could determine and 
tion of the existing war and . .°. to 
direct and procure the execution of same. declare the purpose and ends of the. 


To supervise, co-ordinate, direct and war apparently free of any interference 
control the functions and activities of |. by him whatever. 


all executive departments, officials and | That it would make for unity and 
agencies of the Government in so far as, f 


ithe judgment of tie War Oabinet tt promptness of decision to distribute an 
may be necessary or advisable... . . authority exercised by one man among 
{ for the effectual conduct and vigorous four men is obviously impossible. It 


prosecution of the existing war. : Pere a 
To consider and determine upon its: would make for the volubility of de 


own motion or upon submission to. it, bates with a corresponding deferment 
subject to review by the President, all of decisions. Nor could it promise a 
differences and questions relating to the greater wisdom of decision, since most 


conduct and prosecution of the war that 5 ; 
may arise between any such department, if not all of them would be a judgment 


officials and agencies of the Government. which compromised that of every mem- 
The authority which would be con- ber joining in it. It Would make for the 
ferred on the War Cabinet would be diffusion of responsibility and authority 
plenary and all-embracing. One sec- when the centralization of both is nec- 
tion confers on the President the privi- essary if there is to be coherence of 
lege of “reviewing” the decisions of the | _ action instead of confusion. The evils 
War Cabinet, but it stops short of for which this bill is offered|as a cor- 
authorizing him to veto any of its | rective are largely the consequence of 
| decisions. It seems to confer merely the very condition which the bill would> 


theaivilene, of criticism. One could enlarge and intensify. It would be 


| 
ot conceive of any of ‘the multitudi- condemned by its folly if it were not 


condemned beyond appeal by the mo- } 
e + 
cee “ehore eh would uot fe bs which, if it did not inspire i 
: total i 
" direction of the War 
Oppereiis 1 no aspect of the 


author, animates a great majority — : 
| those who have come so oe ge 
ee to ais “support. < 


and eee born. Politic ians 1 
-alinements sometimes in which ‘the c 
| declines to: become interested. We are quite 
“likely going to. ‘have at least one war tirne 
national election. — If the issue is one be- 
_ tween executiy: @ 2 ithority ‘and: Congressional | 
f etermination su jersede such RTOs, it 
t di cult te to guess. who will come off 
; “second best, The first period a the Civil: 


‘Stat 


ti vwar counci 


“som 


yh ty 


ise refo ra woman suffrage, Aquor 


‘Indian attaies; ‘South ‘En 
pad all the e intiaite) iapral 


most capablerst. the regional railroad 
directors, who fortifies them with fig- 


1 ures. Assurances from other sources 
| not unofficial, create convictions to. the 
|contrary. For. instance, ‘the State Ad- 


ministrator sees things going from bad 
to infinitely worse and “refuses to be 
comforted.” One of the seals not to be 
railed from off the bond is that the num- 
ber of ships waiting to be bunkered was 


|not diminished yesterday, Another is 


that there was less coal towed from 
tidewater than usual. 

There is a suggestion of irony in the 
special appeal. addressed to all consum- 
ers by County Administrator Schley, 
who begs every man and corpora- 
tion possessing an ounce of patriotism 
to “come to the aid of the Govern- 
ment.” Permissible industries are 
closing down, having no alternative 
and countless individual consumers 
have no choice, They will because they 
must economize. The few ‘so fortunate- 
ly situated as to have latitude for 
choice are not likely to be extravagant. 
They will consume,.so to Speak, from 
hand to mouth, because they don’t 
know what is coming next. 

Included among the industries called 


'to a halt are some factories in which 


munitions are made, whith is scant 
consolation to the householder, but it 
testifies. As to the immediate future, 
Mr. Wiggin is far from optimistic re- 
garding the effects of heatless days. He 
seeks to dispel as a probable delusion 
‘the notion that the five-day: suspension 
and the Monday closings will eventuate 
in a return to normal conditions, And 
‘he makes consolation all the more scant 
when he says that priority orders are 
sending to New. England coal a 


But one of He iAtGpMRERTE, proseet- 
tions is that complaint is useless. For 
better or worse, the Garfield ‘fiat 
stands. Government has the power, 
and however savagely the shoe may 
pinch, it must be worn. None can speak 
with exactitude as to the coal saved. 
the wages lost or other consequential] 
damages, but all-can agree as to the 
futility of uproar. . That the fiat has 


_ accentuated - what . it was issued to 


“appalling incapacity, ” may be true, 
but it has been said ‘that the true pa- 
; _ triot does not stop to inquire—he obeys. 
| The worse the situation, the wiser, re 


a 
> 


a et ee] 29 as 


a ae 


- aD ) pains ahi cone 2 
or a n itary maepurcadeee, of the. conte i Secretary of War's 
addr ress was a Ae as survey of the rav situation as relating 
hi is obvious that war. conditions |, 

| the details.of prepara- 

le public and which the 

a splendidly i impressive 

her sre a ae wae fm en: 


pens he eran the poate 
ould pe been thoug’ ght pos- 


on aa Spiieli the saul Fi Wandisetssed were already, 
~ a-genefal way, known to the ipaple and not a few. developments 
“which: now have official: -econfir mation, were surmised. It has long nh 
believed hy-eareful, fair-minded obser . that the aoe was 
further advanced im its war prepar: ions, and 
bility to render efficient and powerful help 7 i 
cause of mlitant democracy and uman freed 
been presumed to be in view oof the 
“our war establishment, from. ’ nee S ( ; 
‘to what was” equi ired fous a ig of this great nat oe 
Ra This Gast ‘of the b oH med is srnpalon in erere par 

nt which the Seer etary 


‘ticular. It ott agony rd-of a ‘hi me 
of War offers to a gratified « ountr ec ae deserves, and. 


‘is receiving the highest eredit for t ciency which characterizes 
his department and as 8 its h » His _ responsibilities have’ 
heen, and are, enormoi as be target of wholly unjusti- 


fi able censure ,but it speal SW ell for the: common-sense and fairness of 
t as ste y tained its faith.in the. 


h ee simists and fault-finders 

a - in courage and optimism awaited 
Hikes course of events. Those | a ve heer 1 developing rapidly, and. 
“their develop mre is altogetl Zoo bier 


ne 


— 


A a atk a ae go as fast as ships can be arranged to 

‘Our Army of “Substantial Size? | transport them. It is: understood, in 

“Secretary Baker stands today high-| other words, that we now have at 

‘er in the respect and esteem of the) least half a million men ready to take 

ae es people than he has VE ia the field shortly, upon the sending 
oF. 


7 


ae = 0 ° , before. Cf : ( over of some additional divisions, and 
ab eee eee i ae ee ' It is not because, in givife ‘testi-| that during the present year we shall 
e: Baker to His Critics. Nese pefore the Senate Military Gime have at least 1,500,000 men in the 
Pea TREAT rst ad, :  \mnittee, he really made a clear and @| fighting ranks. A large proportion, | 
| @ five-hour statement to the senate committee On| voting good talk to the public, and} if not all, of the million to be sent 
TY affairs yesterday Secretary Baker revealed t0| gelivered a speech that was’ shot] over a little later is equipped and 
American people the part the nation is already play-| through with inspiration and full of| ready for the field. All will be ready, 
mm the war against Prussia and the much larger }@ spirit that will inspire millions of| we are assured, as soon as they can 
Sb aeival as 1 Tt. is, @ resenta, | others: That talk was sufficient to| be put aboard the transports. 
is ac Vey, REOp Erne, to play...) 1t. 18, a pres | stir the blood of the nation, to start This is a far more gratifying picture 
re of interesting details not heretofore ‘made | its pulses beating furiously and pour-| than any we had supposed it possible 
y It is given additional significance by the fact} ing a living stream of iene men| for the Secretary to paint for us. We 
hat th re ith full approval of the | upon the stricken plains of France,} hope that he has not made the colors 
5 \ a ae appes e ie k a, t t ! But what most profoundly appeals to| too “high,” and that the great army, 
ea a large seme’ the Baker ig ape the people is that the Secretary of| of more than “substantial size,” now 
the administration’s answer to the accusations; war, the Official in chief’ direction, | awaiting ships for Trance, is even more 
d by Senator Chamberlain and Theodore Roosevelt; next to the President, of the armed} completely equipped and trained than 
ek. Ye ae ! forees and the military power of this| he describes it. ; 
eon ae a ac nd ¢ sly for" himselé nation, has after due dejberation, de- This assurance of our vast military 
UE al ieee esi et Les ce he wont mse" | cided to tak 2) Pfhaly i his| strength and preparation should dis- 
) t or the president and the administration, the head of | confidence. ; pel the last mist of doubt or distrust, 
t ar department detailed what had been accomplished | The peop emanded truth Think, for a moment, of the value, in 
e America was forced against its-will to take the the full truth. They hoped and exX>) a military sense, of 1,500,000 well 
. Tt d i before the committ pected it would be stimulating, inspir-|/ trained, seasoned and equipped Amer- 
witb was a dramatic seenowboforovthe COMMISH iting, but they wanted 41. g008 © pad.| ican soldiers upon the battlefields of 
ne without parallel in. the annals of the national phey haye got it—as we confidently |! Hurope. , Already the French. and 
‘ ‘ Ga : : believe—and today, America, from] British and Italians have fought the 
-administrati he war department had ocean to ocean and from zone to zone, superior forces of the Teutonic powers 
e as pee cn is s sie” an bl is thrilled by the truth “and inspired | to a position of defense to which they 
(pane ale akes in t 18 andlng: 0 oy vast, problem for her great part in the war, | cling with desperation, put which the 
the secretary, of course, was sure to admit. That these It is profitiess now to recall that }} Allies may break at any point they 
however, have been insignificant when com-}\this truth might well have been given] choose. That they do ‘not bree 
Pyne : : _ E , when it was] through is because they have no 
} “successesss he progressachieyed||to the People days ago, when g 28 : 
. _ ae oe eomee aha& : x ie : : tat eagerly demanded, and when, in reply,| enough man power to drive the at- 
° ce ic oy S Bere. BS) VBE: DUC the Ba aoe state: they received what most of them con-]|| tack home. It would be merely a 
giv c Americans cause for confidence. , sidered as mere evasion and an at-| waste of life and treasure. The Ger- 
yr Chamberlain was unfair to the presidgnt andj |tempt to justify . yee that ai /mans, on their es ae not Fo to 
Pan oranars Pe a's tS at al orld or in our annals,| do more than ma ntain for a while— 
cre’ < isol : mis- | neve? in this Ww : 
ate ae Me i Bes TOISDEOEeCS. OF Ts be justified. It is enough for the hour] until the arrival of our armies—the 
PSE ee the records and blazoned them @5||(nat, at last, we see where we stand, | lines which they grip in despair, hop- 
racteristic. He published incidents which, while re-{}lin our strength and in our ‘potency.’ jing for some turn in the scales of for- 
on the efficiency of the department, were in| We feel assured that there is in France |/tune. : ; 
Seer ‘an American army | of “substan al What -will happen when we throw] 
joa Stk Re, \ ee size,” well equipped, and ready to||into the lines of battles, now in prac- 
be strange if not miraculous were cases like the} |pgnt by the side and on equal terms, | tical equilibrium, the weight: and liv- 
f ed by Chamberlain not to occur among the hun-]|with the best blodd even of France, ing power of 1,500,000 men? 
reds of thousands of cases of sick or wounded soldiers} We hope mace this aay in meee is Wie there ever a line formed under 
4 Weth oe ATR P . . composed of many ivisions—we ope ||whatever military genius in history, 
on sig . rt JSSADS: aes and hospital that it is composed of several hun- ||that could withstand the onset? 
ad to deal during reeent months. _ dred thousand men; we Know that it Is there possible anything but clear 
evidence of a reaction against the extremist | | will rapidly be raised in strength un- |Jand sweeping victory for the cause of 
resented by Chamberlain, Roosevelt and others’ | til fitted for any task that the na- bays Ape ee ee of the peo- 
4 Ne 9 a. oa he 5) tion may assign it. ples 0 e earth? 
a i ay ee the republic’s mosnpinterests aval i There is, among many gratifying We were confident of these ‘things 
d by shelving its constitutional commander-in-chief \'l statements and assurances in «ecre- ||before. : 
nd p tt the conduct of the war into the, hands of j}j tary Baker's talk, one that is o. pe- We are more confident now. we 
ec ‘distinguished’? citizens. Washington is ‘strangely || ae blepiacenes: because ae is a eres mee ines BS France orBe 
sfarent- vale ; ‘ suby _ jj] reve ation of a situation not known | streaming’ anner oO merica, whic 
different to Roosevelt $ presence. Chamberlain’s un by the country to exist or even to be pever yet went to defeat. And by this 
irness reacts upon himself. i x ARS ae ER Es ein mie Secres | sign we will conquer. 
“Mr. Baker’s appearance before the senate committee i apnpont ne any wiaposini of cer- || F . 
: . tary, : ‘ = 
k presentation of fact, unfavorable as well ae criticism as to the sending of | 


should haye a good effect. It has become | troops to France and showing that a 

t the fashion among the unthinking to haze the | great many Bere amas ey Ba 
nent—mu »his severest critics had = | 

quinient much as one may curse the weather to preted that there would be ear vies 

S mind—but now’ the department takes its} jjnion men in France early this year, 

js food for enthusiasm in much that Mr.| and that a million more are ready to 


rative of general conditions. It would, 


a Oo —— = ™ — 
MR. BAKER’S DEFENSE. 
. Secretary Baker needed no defense 
to the American people.. His facts, 
as set forth in his address, are facts) 
of the first importance to the na- 
tion, which is debtor to him for his 
statement. With no credit to those! 
who have stirred up the criticism of 
the War Department, tne furore that, 
in comparison with the weight of 
facts of efficiency, is but a tempest 
in a teapot, has had the effect of 
solidifying the intelligent American 
public about the administration, with 
full and grim purpose to continue 
this unbroken front of sentiment and 
action until the close of the war. 

The address of the Secretary of 
War has had the effect of clinching) 
the nails of his Senate committee 
defense and making the position of 
the War Department impregnable. 
This is not because there have been 
no flaws, nor because there have been 
no mistakes, and mot because there 
have been no failures of co-ordina- 
tion. There have been all these, and} 
perhaps much more. But the totat 
work of the department has been 
phenomenal, and the results beyona 
the imagination of the most sanguine 
Americans, even among its critics, at 
the ‘aii the gpuntey, Sings _the 
war. ! 


Now es all “eae A A ee 
}stop! Let ancient history be buried! 
Let all Americans of every ‘type, | class 
and condition realize that if the war 
keeps up it will be bitter business. 
The nation has never entered upon, 
the world has never known, such a 
war. Let all unite, let all co-operate 
let all show their true Americanism 
and forget overzeal of critics and the 
mistakes of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
hot-headed intervention of well-mean- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt. “2 g 


THE | MAIN ISSUE, 


In the issue between Secretary Baker and 


his critics, the central question is whether 
he can keep all the great necessary munition 


industries functioning and correlated to the 
highest speed and certainty or whefher some 
other system would do better, © // 1% 0 


The opponents of Baker are not united ex- 


cept in their opposition to him. Some propose 
a super-cabinet of three business men sSuper- 
seding both Baker and Daniels and seriously 
limiting President Wilson's authority. Others 
propose one or more additional Cabinet offi- 
cers in charge of various departments, such 
as ships, food, fuel, etc., and more especially 
a single new Cabinet officer of munitions. 
The fear of all is that we may break down, 


set hopelessly mixed up and so flounder that 


we would prove no Beas to the Allies. . 


The insistent nervous desire that America - 


prove herself magnificent in spirit and mas- 
terly in execution dees credit to the men that 
hold it, even when the hitchings and scrap- 
ings of our vast new war machine appal 


them in those industries with which they are | 
It is something like the | 
; time when McClellan insisted on drilling his 


best acquainted. 


troops in Virginia. We wanted action, to see 
things done. The everlasting preparing and 
preparing, drilling, rearranging and improy- 
ing got on the national nerves. McClellan 
yielded and the results were in no wise 
‘auspicious. (| Pro 1 he by) ain 
Now the fact is that on the two central 
points, of rifles and artillery, Baler seems 
to have gotten the best of his critics, On 
uniforms and hospital care he can nowise 
be convicted of negligence or of not having 
followed the best military and expert advice 
he could get. The word was to hurry and 
be hurried, The men got there ahead of 
the uniforms, in some instances, and the be- | 
lief in the healthfulness of the tented camps 
did not prove so well founded despite expert 
opinion, It is to be remembered that these 
are not the cantonments but the National 
Guard camps; and also that the guard regi- 
ments are supposed to have their regimental 
hospital units adequate to meet the needs of 
the men in field work. The base hospitals 
were begun when the need for them began | 
to appear. * 
The bearing of all these points in the 
minds of the critics was to prove Baker in- 
efficient. The burden rests on the critics, 
also, of proving a new system more efficient, 


‘sonality of the cogs of the 


| others who can work with them. 


easy to draw on Ce, 


line of an ideal personality which 


all Purposes, ‘end it has a very pi 


per cent. production. But the fact the 


 dnkatisation that ought to function to ale 


-eapable theorists forget Me that the per-— 


achine is quite | 
as important as the blue pri ts of its working, 
It is a safe assertion ‘that there is not a 
successful | business in ‘this S$ country today that 
has not in its organization combinations and 
differentiations of tasks between its. man- 
agerial heads that would sive an efficiene: ey | 
as 


} 
expert a spasm, <A drawn-to-scale man h. 


a certain place ina drawn-to-scale plan. But | 
the available human material in place when | 


the machine fs shaken _down and sue 


would 1 look like a crazy quilt on a blue print. 
The proof of the thing is not how it theorizes 
but how it works. Again, in every big busi- i 
ness organization suddenly created or ‘rapidly 
expanded, the beginning is complexity and 
the subsequent onan are all: toward sim= 
Plicity. me re “he 
Now, however anal we may theori ize about 


|| the situation in Washington, we cannot get 


away from either the factor of the attitude 
of the more important elements of the. 
country toward the government, or from the 
factor of personalities that can and will work 
together. The President has to have men 
who will work with him, the men in turn 
The- re- | 
sulting organization may leave out some that 
we would like to see in, put in some we 
would like to see out, and alongside of any. 
ideal diagram of government make the etfi- 
ciency expert tear his hair. But the thing is 
with the experience, with the personalities, 


| with the attitude of the public and with the 


need in view—does it work? 
The point is this, that, all in al 
got a pretty big achieveme 
under way. The burden Ce) 
it might have been done better but that it 
ould have been done etter and that it can 
Que still better ifthe future by insisting 
on @ new deal still rests with those who 
pose it, If there is serious belief that a 
eakdown impends, then it is the patriotic 
ity of those that hold that belief to bring 
ward adequate reason for holding it. The 
Wwdown has to be decisive, ‘because other- 
the nation will properly hesitate to 
‘D the experience gained and undergo 
| pisersanization of reorganization, 


ise or unwise, our war policies and 
stices have been tegral parts of: 
an international war plan. i 
That is the fact which stands out 
boldly in all of Secretary Baker’s bold 
move yesterday in taking the public 
into his confidence. It overshadows 
in importance even his announcement 
of 500,000 American fighting men 
soon to be in France, with 1,000,000 
more becoming ready during 1918, or 
his glowing account of our railroad 
;men and their 600-mile line. //. . 
When we started to send men to 
| Prance sooner and in greater num- 
| bers than we had expected, it was by 
jagreement with France and Britain. 
| When we-relied upon those Nations 
for the great part of our Army ord- 
nance in the field it was with their} 
_approval, and even at their request. 


tain bim nor condemn his critics on 
, ; the strength of mere words. Achieye- 

ts a tluent talker ment alone will count. 
| The-New York World, which has 
j been a vehement Supporter of the Ad- 
ate: a reminebabty ae impression ministration in the controversy raised 
on he testified yesterday before the | by Senator Chamberlain, states the ex- 


? Reeeeee rand ‘act truth when it says that “ey erything | > 
Committee on Military Affairs, Secretary Baker told yesterday ought | We sent engineer and medical units 


eply to the strictures recently to have been told long ago: ana ae ‘out of proportion to our fighting 
I een the eS Department. this the World adds: . forces eee ea were me imme- 
The See I diate need, which we could imme- 

The ee ; Had the War Department kept the ae supply. Pe aa 


American people fully informed there 
would have been no occasion for Sec- Mr Baker, who now makes a better 


retary Baker’s taking the stand, and impression than he did last month, 
such mischievous accusations as Sena- : does not argue for the policy of call- 
tor Chamberlain made would have ing out our men for preliminary 
found #0: believers. training before they could be armed, 
We| Whether Senator Chamberlain's ‘ac- but simply notes that the policy 
a cusations were mischievous or not is 4 seemed best to those qualified to 


his critics, but they will neither | 


ee to the aineennels of saueeaee 
‘nerve ling {he War Department and 
ranches of the Government in 


ee the conduct of the war. 


matter of opinion. The Wagle does not judge. For the choice of rifles, he 
regard them as mischievous, because cites a council of military experts; 
J and the military developments it believes that they represented the for the limited demand for the Lewis 
1 we so far have bad ho part, ‘convictions of ‘an honest man who is gun, Gen Pershing. He does not de- 
@ has been a noticeable a Just as good an American, just as good | fend the location of each cantonment, | 
Reeavion as to what we ourselres | # patriot, as the man he assailed. 2 but shows that all were selected with 
= i admirable result followi ing from the ac- care. 
e doing to put our armies into the HI i . 
Aoreeuti wel shave tn ‘the fiehtine | cusations is this enforced disclosure In a word, he does not assert that 
oe , ~ | ‘by the Secretary of War of facts which, the War Department is flawless or 
edpench tient, Such Anformation))| ithe; World ndinits, ousht.to have. bee, that its record is spotless of mistake. 
given to the Nation long ago. That He does in substance assert that for 


y eae. the pressure of a ccc ‘these facts were witbheld until they everything the department has done 
| 
| 
\ 


‘ eymients on the Retice of our 


ah 0 which Senator Chamberlain and “were extorted under the compulsion of there has been a Teason that ap- 
: re i ‘a public sentiment reflected in Con-|. peared sufficient. 
‘others. hay foreed him by their at. i : 

; il 2 gressional action seems to us a sug- | Only for the policy éf drawing on 
ie SkiLy Ge OG “gd jz : clent vindication of what Senator | Britain and France for ordnance does 
rh aD the main the SATy'S |S fhe. Chamberlain has doue, even cone ing | he argue reasons at some length. And 

pawl command approval, It does; ‘that he erred in oy erstating his case. | there he points out clearly, what 
pet, owever, close debate. It admits There must be a reasonable desrec | some critics keep forgetting, that the 
“the failure of the War Seeacaant of frankness between the Administra. determining factor of our part in war 
4 some important respects, but it con- yer oe - people as to war prepara- is ga So every ton of ee 

ce ons, if the peopie wre fo have con freight, every cubic yard of hold 
ts epee pee one iuen ces (aru | fidence in the Adusinistvation. he ‘space, of which the Allies relieve us 

Pe eee remedied and precnatry People: do nut wane and vit not as S$ an appreciable gain. 

te taken against further lapses.| forwa‘ io. ahecb ae Puvliehed The Senate committee and the 
oh H on snce-ofl, = ee 
is: is ‘gratifying as an. evidence 0 ‘might be of vaiue to the enemy. But | oy be fe oe. ee i el 
pont: ‘it will not establish the (they do want and they will ask for! , Vaker to answer the question, “Has 

: aos e:| the Army made good?” Directly, h 

; such an attitude ef frankness and fair! Se at Ste moan k Rese Ae 

tee = aa has not answered it. He has pre 

Vek ling as See 7 3 oa : xa 
Bs Stange AOE yesterday, Sented his data and left his hearers 

| Sdopied on the witness stand. Nothing | to draw their own conclusions. And 

| fate Jie said was helpful to the: eneniy | Vankooswise. cH has asked z vane 

Mauch of what he said was helpful tor tion in his turn, to help them - 5 

‘the Adwinistration. and stimulating to j answer. “Has any army in history 

the people whom the Administration sinter tha begining of tie tees ap 


, serves and from whom it derives its 
| 3 raised and cared | for as this has| 
authority in time of war as in time of been?” s 


deace. = 


lence that the woaerdle and smaller 
faults be not weighed as the results’ 
| of the whole, but that the large ac- 
complishments of the War Depart- 
‘| ment be reckoned in the Jidement of 
|the country upon it. | {2 24 
This treatment of the question was 
diametrically opposite to Senator 
Chamberlain’s recent speech, which, 
by marshalling a few—and some ad- 
| mittedly heinous—cases of | neglect 
jand inefficiency, sought vainly | to 
| prove his grossly intemperate state- 
ment in New York that the “War 


Department had almost stopped func-| 


tioning” and that there was “ineffi- 
ciency in every branch and every de- 
partment of the United States gov- 
ernment.” The Senator failed to 

establish his proposition; the Secre~' 
tary makes ont) an infinitely _ sa 
case for his. ; cae ip Lana eo! 
‘There were’ some things ‘he. Baker 
could not say, although he did an- 

nounce that we shall have half a mil- 
lion men in France early this year, 
but he made certain vexed points so 
clear that hereafter there can be no 
argument about them. He showed 
that it was on the advice of so good 
an authority as General Wood that 
a big National Army was called to the 
training camps even if it were not 
possible to equip them fully. at once; 
that General Pershing himself advised 
against the Lewis machine gun for use 
on land, but did request it for avia- 
tion; that although there are more 
than 1,000,000 men under arms in this 
country, only 18 complaints of bad 
treatment of sick soldiers had been 
made; that on the question of big 
guns General Crozier had asked Con- 
gress. and Secretaries of War even as 
far back as Roosevelt’s time to ap- 
propriate more money for them, since 
they could not be built in a hurry; 
that France had specifically asked us 
to send men, not artillery, since she 
had plenty of the latter, and tonnage 
was greatly needed for supplies; that 
there was a unanimous agreement of 
the inter-allied military representa- 

‘\tives for American forces to secure 
artillery from England and France 
for all American forces sent abroad 
this year and as Jong thereafter as 

" fpossible, Marshal Joffre coinciding in 
this view, and that even the much- 
lauded German army did not use good 

| rifles in training its men. 

These are but a few of the features 
of the very impressive statement made 
by the Secretary; his words demanc 

| of every citizen a careful reading to: 
day. “It would be a tragical thing,’ 

| he sai solemnly at one point in hi: 
i his momentous effor 


eighteen letters had been r 
charging bad treatment. . Some of these had not 


SECRETARY BAKER'S STATEMENT. i/eg 
sae eee statement to the Senate Sathaiced 
tion of evidence fe é rae Ce a Mesacel 
Be age circumstances that is as assuring | 
ihe ae me said that the decision to make the |. 
aise ty On - rifle Was made at a conference at- 
bpm i ie at ‘military experts of the country, 
i Gehrig Ts ng Gen. Seort and Gen. Bliss, and} 
pepe a e: said, ‘had the unanimous consent of) 
Sie Liat a conference.” ‘There were a number of 
ae oo a ent ee the sae of artillery! 
was, irst of all, ri 
laaooices Gieee te that this be done. Ray ae 
lie hae . could be more quickly equipped, and it 
He read from ae ae a ae ee 
e liss, m 
maces the interallied conference at Bie tease 
ani Ee ae ate iea States troops “be supplied in 
meee Lae ee ereafter as is found convenient from 
BN ench gun factories.” He had the positive 
ba ga nae from Marshal Joffre, Gen. Bridges 
Iie ae and British authorities that in making 
laeeccutias ses on the ground we were “helping their 
Pes .citlect oe Saving tonnage and. making proper 
ae in Bree ad efforts with ‘our ‘allies. ” “T think 
Seay hs said the secretary, “that the American. 
oe ale ee large as it is, and the American. Army. 
mie ee eee that is, are and will be provided 
ae eit.” LG, Hy $ real” hy bad i 08 & er 
n regard*to complaints hee tme 3 oe! ara 
cantonments, the secretary said ae ue ace 
eceived by his ‘department 


serious; others had, in wh ‘Proved: 
ich an 
diately followe a. the ei e Sates hed imme-. 
ibe 


Secre 


the | ad and find out who is r 
pat I might ‘ 


efits of Publicity. 
y Baker’s very interesting, 
ating statement of the War 
{ Us great work, while ad- 
dlesetly to the Senate Committee 
airs, is, of course, in- 
an all for the information and, 
of the American people. 
een a real danger that, in 
dst of the lies, SUEDE one, in- 


g0 0 ut that the United | 
in its obligation = 
All sorts of reckless asser- 
m made, and it has not. 
asy to refute these with-| 
1 nformation that might | 
efit to the enemy. The pet 
] Soa created by the Ad-| 
n, but, so long as it existed, 
t it should be faced boldly 
_ The Secretary has, there- 
S$ cards on the table, and 


Government: is doing. It is 
aordinary interest that Mr. | 
ded, and it is one which | 

e Americans proud of their 

en! ‘or this war is distinctly 
of, the people, and the national 


genius, rather than the President and 


vel rnment, is really directing it, | 
he time approaches in which 


effec ye it, would: be well if, without. 


ee any important Secrets, a more | 


te tory. could be told of what the 
oe has echloved 4 Secretary | 


i Criltatle, assistance if has ae 
dered to France and Great Britain, and 
the TAR able ‘Success that has marked 


The | progress made in 
ig a great air fleet for combat 
one: wou d. make “another: recital 


in conclusion, and I have on a 
; high | ots, let me say 


aC ctioning, | my friends. ~ Why? 
58 of the inefficiency in every. bureau and 
in every department of the Government of the 
: e States. Ra May By 725 


l ‘ion of the truth, 4 ses restricted to. 
the “War, Department. than when applied to the | 
| Government of the United States asa whole. ‘The E 
a ar Department has. not “almost stopped ‘func. , 
tioning. u “On the contrary, it is going ahead with : 


| greater speed and with greater energy than. ever 


‘before, as Senator Chamberlain well knows, and) 


as he ‘admits when he says that Secretary, Baker | 
“has made much improvement” in the otganiza- 


tion | ‘of the department, 

The Chamberlain. Speech was” a “Geltterate at: | 
tack upon the | Government in order to incite pub- 
lic sentiment in’favor of the war cabinet bill, of 

the Senator is the official father. That was 1 
excuse, Nobody” identitied ath that 


sid thes administration in carrying on the wa: 

he Dill is designed to depose the President 
‘and deprive him of his constitutional “powers as 
| Commander in Chiet of the army cand navy. It 
“vests the conduct of the war in ‘a cabinet of “three 
‘distinguished citizens of demonstrated ability,” 
to whom all the other agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of government are subordinate... This cabinet 
‘does not act under tt authority and direction 
of the President, but under i ts. own oT and 
direction 


hite. “review.” This means. ae: nothing shall 

Je done except as the “war cabinet permits it to’ 
‘be done. ‘There. must be either a complete sur- 
render on the part of the President or the war ma-) 
chinery comes to a standstill. al we 

Senator Chamberlain assures us that pecs coat 
is entitled to the confidence of. the committee that 
framed this measure, Perhaps, then, he ‘will be- 
gin by telling them why the President was never 
Heanentied and learned about it “only at second 
hand.” Perhaps he will explain why the Cabinet 
was not consulted and why none of the Presi- 
dent’s ‘other advisers were consulted. Perhaps he 


nefits of Publicity. 


vetary Baker’s very interesting, 
Hing Biss cat of the War 


dst ‘of the lies, insinuations, in- 
malicious gossip and partisan | 

at have emanated from a por- 

he legislative branch of the 
‘g Washington, the im-| 
go out that the United 

dling in its obligation to 

; ‘sorts of reckless asser- | 

ve, been made, and it has not | 

} eed asy to refute these Wwith-. 
information that might | 
it to the enemy. The situa-| 

one created by the Ad-| 

ut, so long as it existed, 

that it should be faced boldly 

r The Secretary has, there- 
iid_his cards on the table, and 

e American people can know now just 
{ heir Government is doing. It is 
raor dinary interest that Mr. } 


¢ Americans proud of their 

; ements. _ For this war is distinctly 

a: war of, the people, and the national 
genius, rather than the President and 
the G overnment, is really directing it. | 
1 1e _time approaches in which | 
ca’s: participation in the war will 


‘any important Secrets, a more) 
€ story could be told of what the 
es has achieved. Secretary ) 

ould tell a most dramatic and 

ale of the navy’s readiness, 

the inyaluable. assistance it has ren- 
dered to France and Great Britain, and 
the remarkable success that has marked 
oying of troops and supplies 

abroad. The progress made in 

a ‘great air Heel for combat 


juld’ make ‘another recital 


“€ll Americans with pride, 
yf the army with heavy 
y, the defense of the 
acture of shells on an 


an alae 


gee EOS, when dt 


will be no 


z, ots, let me ‘say tl t 
lishment of America has 
i : Recs 


hat does not exist. It has almost 
ed functioning, my friends. Why? Be- 
of the inefficiency in every bureau and 
y department ‘of the Government of the 
_ United States. ~ R24 2 


ec tpaberadn said exactly what the | " 


ons are no icke an “absolutely unjusti- f 
fied distortion of the truth, ” when restricted to 
t Ce War. Department. than when applied to ‘the 
‘Government, of the United States as a whole. ‘The 
‘ar Department has” not “almost ‘stopped fune- ; 
eae a On the contrary, it ig going ahead with 
greater speed and with greater energy than ever 
|before, as Senator Chamberlain well knows, and) 
jas he admits when he says that Secretary Baker 
“has made much Sa proveMmente in the otganiza- 
tion ‘of the department, ia 
The Chamberlain. speech was a “deliberate at- | 
tack upon the Government in order to incite pub- 
lic sentiment in’ favor of the war cabinet bill, of 
which the Senator is the official father. That was 
fits \ only ‘excuse, Nobody. identified with that | 
surreptitious and subterannean meastire can pre- 
tend that he was trying to help the Presiaenen or} 
aid the administration in carrying on the war. | 
[> The Dill: is designed to depose the President 
and deprive him of his constitutional ‘powers as 
| Commander in Chief of the army and navy. It 
vests the conduet of the war in a cabinet o of “three 
“distinguished citizens of demonstrated ability, » 
to whom ail the other agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of government are subordinate... This cabinet 
does not act under the authority: and direction | 
of the President, but under its. own authority and 
direction “The ‘Phesident 1 has” ‘no power over its 
decisions and orders 8 except a Vague and ‘indefi- 
‘biter “review.” This: means that nothing shall | 
\be-done except as the war cabinet permits it to’ 
‘be: done. There must be either a complete sur- 
render on the part of the President or thie war ma- 
chinery comes to a standstill. wane sitll 
Senator Chamberlain assures us'that the public 
is entitled to the confidence of the committee that 
framed this measure, Perhaps, then, he will. be- 
gin by telling them why the President was never 
consulted and learned about it “only at second 
hand.” Perhaps he will explain why the Cabinet 
was not consulted and why none ‘of the Presi- 
dent’s ‘other advisers were consulted. Perhaps he 
will explain why the President of the: United 
‘States, the Commander in Chief of the army and| 
navy, should have been kept in ignorance of” a 
bill ‘that goes to the very heart of the conduct of 
the war and undertakes to revolutionize the Goy- 
ernment of the aed Pace ; 


MR. BAKERS LABORS, | 

Secretary ‘Baker has” made > a long) 
land. clear statement of what the War 
; ‘Department. has had to face in pre-- 
| paring: the ,country for participation | 
in the war. It is very. definitely ex- 
plained why there’ ‘are delays. It is 
shown, that the path of the Govern-. 
ment has been strewn’ with obstacles 


And unless the statesmen in the Sen-} | 


vate can ‘suggest: some way in which | 
to remove the natural obstacles that 
obstruct the work of’ the Depart- 
jment, The Times has urged them all 
along to cease investigating and let 
Mr. Baker alone to do is tremen- 
j dous work before him, i 
When we went into ye ar ‘the 
people of the United States—despite 
| their reading of the intensely tech- 
nical character of this war—were ac- 
|eustomed to think of armed forces 
{springing from the highways and by- 
ways overnight, ‘The disposition of 
gallant young men to enlist in the 
various services -was very gratifying 
to the average patriot; and when the | 
great cantonments sprang up tke | 
groups of giant mushrooms, almost | 
before the twinkling of an eye, fol-— 
lowed by. the complete success of the } 
selective draft act, the people began. 
tO see an unbroken procession of 
‘transport ships across the gs 
laden with fully. equipped and drain. | 
ed soldiers by the Tuyndre of thous | 
‘sands, Tk Le} re » he ets 
But the alanis of “manufactir-_ 
ing, land transportation and sea, 
transport were; not fully estimated 
by the people. Indeed,. _the people 
had © no good way to estimate these. 
| problems, They did nat know that 
the* vlothing factories and the muni-’ 
| tions factories and the food factories 
were tied up by immense orders 
\from our allies—orders that could 
not be side-tracked, What our allies 
wished was for America to’ get into 
|the war quickly, but not so quickly 
as to disturb the plans that depended 
upon American manufacture and 
‘transport. The Allies must not be 


| | 


‘disturbed in their plans, but’ America 
' must get into the trenches as quick- 
{ly as possible otherwise. 


The people did not realize that a 


i very considerable tonnage is required 
| for the maintenance of every single 


eee we did not have the tonnage 
| with which to do everything required 
of ships. The ships afloat under Al- 
lied” flags were needed for the sup- 
port. of.the Allied troops in the field; 
and yet Americans ‘were to be trans- 
ported to France, The Government 
set. about. its! ‘task with courage; and 
what mistakes were made were rec- 
tified, the Secretary tells the world, 
as. quickly as Possible, | It is not ap- 
H parent that those mistakes were 
many, 

Upon. those who are. discontented, 
with the’ conduct of the Nation's. war 
work it is well to impress the. ‘point 
made by Mr. Baker, that the United 
States ‘did not choose its theatea of 
war; does not go to make war in 
the enemy's country, .but must occu- 
py French ground for the fighting 
‘and living of its armies in Europe; 
‘and we therefore are bound in a 
great measure by the wishes of our, 
French allies, This fact, in spite of 
‘the exceeding courtesy and consider- 
ation of the French, throws certain 
restrictions about our movements 
that cannot be avoided. Attention 
should not have to be called to this 
obvious fact more than once. 

The Secretary’s statement is vastly 
interesting as giving emphasis to 
many facts that we are disposed to 
ees in our eagerness. Everybody 
should read the statement with great 
care.. If this is done it is unlikely 
that the officials of the Government 
will suffer in future the injustices 
| that haye been meted to them in the 
past. The President has placed the 
psoas of his approval upon the works 
jof Mr, Baker; and Mr. Baker’s state- 
laRene Should go far toward proying 
two things: The Secretary of War re- 
poses ‘upon no bed of roses; and 
|} moreover he is carrying on his labors 
in very useful fashion. ‘Those ee | 


eannot aid him should’ refrain from 
hindering, | 


soldier ‘setting foot upon French soil. | 


ee A FRANK STATEMENT 

The statement made by Secretary 
of War Baker before the Senate Com- 
“mittee on, litary Affairs will make 
a ‘tremendous impression on the coun- 
(ie There can be no doubt about 
that. Just such a frank, open state- 
ment was needful. He tells his story 
in a way that will not only influehce 
the judgments of the American people 
but touch their hearts, rekindle their 
enthusiasm and brace them to a 
stronger determination to win this 
war at the high cost which must be 
paid in’ the winning. It is far better 
to take the American people into full 
confidence. In this country there are 
not merely the intelligent few but 
the intelligent majority. A policy of 
‘hiding and ceoncealing even blunders 
and failures is a mistaken policy. 
The plain truth should be told; it is 
better so than to attempt to influence 
opinion — through. maudlin \sush and 
mushy praise. | - yt 

The stupendousness of the thek o> 
‘preparation as it pertains to this 
side has been generally understood. 
‘It has also been known that a 
‘formidable work of constructing 
docks, piers, railroad lines, - bar- 
racks and hospitals in France has 
‘been in progress since the early part 
of last summer. The statement of 
the War Secretary sketches with re- 
vealing clearness the scope and mag- 
nitude of the plans which the Ameri- 
can engineering and construction || 


ee ee re a ee 


‘army is bringing to realization in [; 


France. The statement puts large 
emphasis upon the suggestion that it 
is not a “static” war—that changes 
in war methods and war machinery 
are continuous. This 1s undoubtedly 
so. It is above all things needful that 
the most competent experts—the best | 
‘obtainable talent—should be picked 
in working out the ari of win-| 
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{ 8 “of the substitutes. This 
resort could be had to the re- 
f food sellers’ licenses, to. 
s for hoarding and other for- 
" penalized practices. There 
9 ck of power in the Food ‘Admin- 
it comes to dealing with 
make the necessities 
da world-wide catas- 

basis of sordid speculation. 
the housewi es, , indeed, it: may be said a vitinn 
factor in the campaign agai ; 


te anc th f 
png ant supplies yet 
fe ho the: pipen ety o a 
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agile and will enable 
tions of the wa 
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eal be equitable, 


1p ie fi 
and there shall be ee ourselves and those who % ee 
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fighting side b, 


i 
[ue congressional neeatieatioan into 


“Secretary showed that every effort was| 
. eing made to remedy ‘the errors. ‘adil | 
vealed. ee 

* So rhuch for the answer to criticism— i 
hich of which is shown to have been, per- 
‘haps, a trifle hasty. _Now for the con- 
“structive side. What is the picture that | 
“we get of what America i is really doing 
“ftom the Secretary’s statement? It is that 
of a department going to the authorities 
“who ought to know what is needed and 
doing everything possible to fill their de- 
mands. It shows it adopting allied sug- 
gestions to save tonnage that men and 
other supplies might have the space. It | 
shows it sending troops to France as_ fast 
as it can, in response to the allied demand. 
It shows it co-ordinating its activities to 

it in with the - general military plans. 

_ Much was made of. Secretary ‘BaKER’s 
alleged “smug: complacency” when on the 
stand before. ‘No doubt the Secretary dis- 
liked to bd ‘some of Pasy thiogs he has. 


reticence, proper ing ‘the circ 

appeared like complacency to some ob- 
servers. But no such impression can be 
had from this latest , statement. ‘Tt is 
that of a conscientious official, who has 
been’ doing his best, who realizes the 
seriousness of his task, and who has noth- 
ing to conceal from the American public, 
except that im ‘might be of aid to the 
enemy. 


\ 


~ | them, to a frank 
takes which have been made. 


| mittee. 


the delays and defects of war prepara 
tion and the speeches of Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Penrose and Mr. Chamberlain Will not se- 


cure the benefit of a “war council or a muni-+) 


‘The Constitution vests th 
President with much power in time of 
peace and more in war. As Commander- 
in-Chief, he is ‘the ultimate director of mili- 
tary campaigns. ‘Congress ‘might, pert 
haps, create a war. council higher in 
authority than his Cabinet to carry on the 
war. But the President could make such a 
council a mere ‘speaking-tube through 
which to deleg gate his power to the Cabi- 
net, as now. One man can take a horse to 
water, but” forty cannot’ make it drink, 
The President could also render a muni 
tions-bureau bill ineffective if he would 
But neither bill is likely to pass. The 
political herring which Senator Stone ha 
drawn across the path of legislative re-| 


tions bureau. 


form of waa management has solidified the! 


| Democratic party in Congress and enables! 
the President to defeat both bills. . 

Nevertheless, 
good, 


the agitation has don 
It has ended the long restraint (a) 
Congress and of the press and has led 
‘statement of the mis) 
The narro 

partisan selection of men for critically im: 
portant placeS solely because of their polit- 
ical Mionashin for the President has beer 
properly characterized. The danger 


government “by intuition” in which = 


i) 
or expert sourees’ of information’ ar 
neglected or disregarded has been pointe 
out. The open discussion has remove 


smug self-satisfaction, which made light, 


| 
of real faults and minimized the need for 
improvement in method, We see this ' 


the request of Secretary Baker to ee ar 


, amplified statement to the Senate com 


Woe see it in the appointment of 
Mr. Stettinius, of the firm of Pierpont 
Morgan & Co., and a most competent man, 
as Surveyor General, with power to pro- 
vide for the manufacture and purchase of 
everything which heretofore has tbeen ‘de~ 

volved upon four war bureaus. Stettinius is 
to act under Assistant Chief of Staff Pierce, 
in charge of purchases. 
vice to create something like the muni- 
tions bureau; it will work if it means that 
Stettinius is to have the power real and 
final to do the work. 


buy under the supervision of Assistant | 


| Chief of Staff Pierce, and Pierce is to act 
under the supervision of the Chief of Staff, 
and he under the supervi jsion of Secretary 
Baker, and he under the supery ision of! 

re it will paly inenease the con- 


It is a clumsy de-. 


If, however, he is to || 


| i¢ hardship: dp neg! 

“pital treatment a sis 
which to rest a wholesale ageelenment/ of 
‘the Wa: Department. 4 

The greatness of the task of the yaising 
of an army of 1,500,000 men should not 
he lost sight of. The selection of sites, the 
construction of the cantonments, the or- 
ganization of the draft, the vast detail of 
transpor rtation, the feeding of the army— 
all these things have: been done, and done 
well! 

That through ‘the mpellgenae or brutal 
indifference ,of some few tnedical officers, 
instances of abuse or cruel ‘hardshipa have 
ocelrred is no occasion for attaching 
blame to the War Department or ‘its 
chief. The letters from mothers and fathers 
descr ibing cases of shocking neglect of sick 
recruits did not add weight to Mr, Cham-~- 
berlain’s review of present conditions. ‘The 
language of the Senator was too extreme. 
The military establishment hag not fallen. 
down. The truth probably lies between the 
rosy picture which Mr. Baker gave of what. 
had been done and the characterization 
of conditions by *Senator. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Baker’s second statement was much 
, more satisfactory than his first. His man- 
He had been chas- 
tened by public criticism. His appeal to 
the committee for helpful suggestion and 
co-operation was in far different vein from 
that of his first statement. He made. a 
much better case in detailed explanation 
of the size and difficulty of his task. 

We must, however, take his statement 
that we sh shall have 500,000 men in Vrance . 


early in 1918 with some qualifications. 
Does he mean fighting men or does he in- 
clude engineers, artificers, railroad men, 
stevedores and foresters?’ Do the latter 
elasses not make up more than half of 
those now there? Does he mean that the 
American soldiers now in vrance and thos 
arriving in the spr ing of 1918 will be rea ady 
to go into the trenches and ~ on_toy the 
front line for the spring campaign? In- 
formation given by experienced army offi- 
méers “just from the front is that much 
more training and more aiscipline are 
needed for our troops now on the other 
side. If that be true of the American 
| army ir. France early this year, will it not ; 
| be equally true of the million or more men 
' the Secretary hopes to have ready for 
embarkation during 1918? The Secretary 
-has a love of well-rounded, encouraging 
> statements which return to trouble him. 
Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that 
Mr. Baker's address to the Senate commit- 


ner was much better.. 


tee has produced a favorable impression 


ang has softened the asperity of the feel- 
é sed wainst hing 5G the Adminis: 


tion facilities are available to us, and the prospect is not un- 
promising, 1,500,000, _ who in 1918 can be shipped to 
France.” These are the words with which the Secretary of War seeks to 
reassure the people of the. United States. He said also: “I am revealing | 
no secret when I:say that ships is the crux of our problem.” . | 

An ominous, overshadowing IF’ looms ahead of the United States in 
carrying on the war. 

IF ships are available the United States can send 1,500,000 to France 
during 1918. IF ships are available, food can be provided for the allied 
nations which will enable them to continue the war. IF ships are avail- | 
able, munitions can be sent to England and pee Waa enable them to keep 
their armies in the field. 

In the face of this all-important qualification the Secretary of War 
officially predicts a resumption of submarine activity, directed particularly 

‘against vessels trying to cross the Atlantic from the United States. 

At present there are about 145,000 men at work building ships of all 
kinds. It is calculated that one man can turn out one ton of shipping per 
month. That would mean 145,000 tons with 145,000 men, IF there were 
no labor unrest and inefficiency, but as a matter of fact the present output 
is 35 per cent less than 145,000 tons per month. That is the testimony of 
the government’s witnesses before the Senate committee on commerce. 
Riveters who drove 375 rivets per day before the war are now driving 150 
to 200 a day, and cannot be induced to drive more: They get bigger pay, 
and so find no reason for working hard. On the Pacific coast the govern- 
ment is paying a bonus to workmen in shipyards to induce them to work 
six days a week. 

The shipyards in most places are working only one shift in 24 hours. 
Shipbuilders say it is difficult to get good results in night work, but addi- | 
tional shifts could be put on IF there were workmen available. But there 
is no housing for additional workmen IF they should apply for work, 
although the shipping board has been aware since last spring that the 
United States was in need of ships. — 

A number of steel mills have closed down for lack of fuel and other | 
reasons. The production is below normal instead of being far above normal. 
IF more steel could be produced and houses could be provided for more 
workmen who would actually work, 500,000 workmen producing as much , 

_per man as before the war could turn out 6,000,000 tons of shipping in 
1918 and enable the government to send 1,500,000 men and necessary sup- 
plies and food across the ocean. i 
The chances are so strongly against this achievement in 19138 that the 
Senate committee very properly looks about for some other factor that may 
‘help to save the situation. The only feasible method of increasing shipping 
seems to\be by the construction of concrete ships. The: committee has | 
taken testimony which affords hope of accomplishment. The building in- 
dustry of the country is practically idle and can be turned largely to con- 
crete shipbuilding. Unskilled labor can be used, and this is available with- 
out any housing problem. Most of the work would be done by machinery 
the American way. Concrete ships of large size are an experiment, but. 
good-sized vessels have been built, and structurally they seem to be sound | 
and seaworthy. They yield to strain and stress, just as steel yields, without | 
injury. There is a greater weight to be considered, but this is not a fatal | 
objection; a heavy ship is better than no ship. 

IF the United States must resort to concrete for ship material in order 
to accomplish its aims in 1918, let it do so quickly; without halting and 
waiting for investigations and reports by scientific commissions. IF the 
suggestion regarding concrete affords any prospect of securing additional 
coamgreny ships, it should be ‘eerie ae without ee to cont 
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WEDNEBDAY MORNING, JAN. 30, 11S 
“8” News Is Colorless * 
ANOTHER RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


Tragical as is the subject dealt with in the main, 
outcome of the sweeping attack of Roosevelt, Cham- 


berlain and others on the administration’s conduct of 


the war is not without comedy, The collapse of the 


colonel’s “speed-up-the-war” program, on Secretary 
Baker’s showing that his department has gone far be- 
yond what his critics had set. up as an ideal of perform- 
ance, and the scurrying of his assailants to seck’ any- 
thing that will relieve their discomfiture, suggest an- 
3 other retreat from Moscow. Roosevelt, as usual; was 


not 


long in getting out of the capital when he saw how 


things were going. One brief statement by the Presi- 
dent shattered the stand of. Chamberlain, Baker’s 


marshaling of facts, or, rather, his showing his critics 
how to group facts and reason on them, made the vie- 
tery for the. administration complete. 


It is not that there should not be the fullest ceriti- 
cism of the conduct of the administration, but that it 


sho 
of 


uld be intelligent. The statement of the apologists 
Roosevelt and Chamberlain that they are satisfied 


with having “forced” Baker to produce the facts is too 
thin. It is the stock excuse of those who fail to make 
good their charges. No “forcing” was necessary to get 
what information it was safe to make public, and there 
is no glory for those who try to expose military details 
of their country at the risk of giving aid to the enemy. 
It was unjust and dangerous to advertise the country to 


the 


world as having broken dewn in the war at the be- 


ginning, with its logical effect of discouraging our allies 


as 


it encouraged our foes. Besides, the critics repre- 


sented before that they knew the facts and were con- 
vinced ‘by them that there would have to be a war cabi- 


net 


; usurping authority of the President, to save the 


day. Instead of convicting the department of ineom- 
petence the outcome is the conviction of its assailants 
of talking in an irresponsible Way. 


But why should there be complaint of secrecy in our 


war activities? Is not the executive branch ‘enly doing 
what was enjoined upon it by acts of Congress, fo low- 


ing 


thorough discussion—after conscription and Lib- 


erty bond campaigns, to whom is it news that.a great 
army is being raised in this country? However, there 


is this comfort in the case: 


ear 
the 


try 
wel 


i 


( 
‘ eve 


‘ 


If the executive branch is 
rying on its record-breaking work in obedience to 


will of the people in a way so quietly that such. 
supposedly acute observers as Roosevelt in this coun-, 


are away behind in measuring results, then we may 
1 believe that Germany is not as well informed on 


conditions here ‘as some have supposed. 


By this time experience should -have taught most 
ryone that the administration can be reiied upon to 


its duty. 


————— 
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‘SECRETARY BAKER'S DEFENSE. 
Secretary Baker’s address, in which he told on- | 
gress and the publi¢ more about the progress of our } 
war work than has ever been revealed before, is lik -| 
ly to change the tone of discussion in Congress ma- | 
terially. This is not because he disproved all of the | 
charges made by Senator Chamberlain and others. 
He did not pretend to do that, but he showed m 
clearly than ever before that the mistakes have 
few and small, when compared with the work ac O1 
| plished under circumstances of such difficulty the 
no human being could avoid error, to ae 
It is apparent from the course of his remark J 
that the United States Army in France is nearing 
the half-million mark and that the arrar nents | 


country will have an army pt 


men, Pah PIPL \4p-/ 
Most eo: clasive © w 3 


this- 
ay 


It wase made in 

response to the demands of common sense.. 
| “When Congress has digested the speech and the 
;fault-finders have had their fling the net result 
jot. the agitation which culminated in the Secre- 
tary’s appearance before Congress is likely to be 
|a stronger determination to suppress contentious 
| Criticism and to lay all the emphasis upon intelli- 

{ gent co-operation. ; ee : 

The imposing record of big things well done 
| which the Secretary unfolded demands nothing less. 


Re weep eT 
ew 


Ee sccantes “on ‘Mili- 
s to what has really. been |. 

' ast half year or so in the 
“preparation. for active: military 
isbels a ood deal of the sus- 

s and hasty. judgment 
earlier” itereony was 


] uy reac: ‘in any ease, on 
of the extent of the task and 
lequacy of the means of dealing 

1 it. But the chief cause of all the 
nderstanding, “conflict of opinion 
ence of expression, was” the mis- 
po ie ey of secrecy and the censor- | 
hat * as pursued so long. 
ring up as has been made is| 
‘discarding that practice and 
not only Congress but the coun- 
in general, know what the: Govern- 

d baen doing and what it was 

\plishing ‘as events proceeded. No 

ere are things connected with) 

ry strategy and the movement of | 
s that iti ‘is necessary to keep from 


sible and of opponents of what has 
io 88 done, but that has been unduly 
magnified and the possible benefit of 
knowing things has been belittled. The 
policy of keeping the people in the dark 
Sree them on either side is out 
of d In these times it cannot. be 
vail done and the effort is pa! to |! 
more harm. than.good. “<3.). 

order to clear up matters in. the, 

lic mind as well as that of Congress, 
ensorship” notion ‘has been aban- 

n “this case and “discredited al~ 

ar. If theré*had been all along 

‘ht of | publicity ‘as’ to’ what. the: 

N: partments were real- 

i in the way of getting up their 

; and putting them in. readiness, 
there would have been fewer mistakes, 
those. made would have. been more 
pror ptly corrected» ‘and there would 
ve been no such misjudgment as pre- 

vailed or siich pernicious effort to_ make 
polit tell niet out of it. If the enemy 
w what we were doing in the way of 
a strength and readiness, un- | 

( Rove action and the motives for 

id have been an advantage - to 
an to him. The old policy. of 
‘diplomacy ‘is discredited and 

n what we: are accomplishing is is no 


Re ba. for! « one Senator to in- 
dict himself, Chamberlain of ‘Ore- 


aan proves , } sits Yes 


With the dust settled by Baker’s 
answer, Senator Chamberlain ap- 
‘pears as Senate chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
knowing about military affairs, 
more than willing to blacken the 


_ Administration of his own party. 


It looked very imposing, when | OF | 
SAE stipes | by telling the country that Sec- 


the “dreadful blow” fell. 


There was Senator Chamber- - 


lain in all his glory AFTER DIN- 
NER. On one side of that good, 
loyal Democrat sat Theodore 
Roosevelt, and on the other Elihu 
Root. . t \ 

Up popped Ck mberlaht to say 
that everything in this war had 
“fallen down.” 

“The military establishment of 
Anierica has fallen down—is a 
thing that does not exist—it has 
almost stopped functioning.” 


- oy eae 


It seemed convincing—to Elihu 
Root, 
There was the Democratic 


chairman. on Military 
HIMSELF testifying to a group 
of tearful, patriotic, “so sorry” 
trust owners and Renublican poli- 


ticians that the United States was | 


a failure in war. 

What was left but for Roose- 
velt to come to Washington, ring 
the White House bell, and ask, 
“Why don’t you get out?” 


But Woodrow Wilson asked a 
e questions. The dinner was 


RR me distance in the background, 
oobevelt ad Root stood no longer 


on either hand to hold up the arnis_ 


of the prophet from Oregon. 
Chamber'ain was asked just ex- 
actly What he meant by the state- 
ment, that the entire war prepara- 
tions of the Government were a 


failure, and in the language of the 
Congressional orator: 


“Wahdideedvo?” (meaning what t 
| did he do}. : 


He bega’, this loyal Democrat, 
by swallowing nine-tenths of his 
accusation against the Adminis- 
tration—later he swallowed nine- 
tenths of the remaining tenth. 


Did he mean the ENTIRE. man- 
agement 
down? | F 


‘Oh no, he had: nothing Whatever". 


to say againut the navy. 
_. He could say nothing against 
“ake management of the draft, that 
tiected a million and a. half of 
young men and put then in camps 
—withont' pull, favoritism ox scan- 
dal. Can youimagine that hap- 
ening at ee Repub- 
He an soethoal 4 


‘ete, aired 
Bagels end ee 


Affairs 


wf the war had fallen. | 


. ae these race 


: efficien 

Haren’ “ander General Black. 

Nothing against that © clear- 

eyed, lean officer, General Me- 

Cain, in charge of the Adjutant 
neral’s office—all that was left 
the inspiration of Root and 

tateavelt was a charge against 

“the Bureau of Ordnance, 


“Theodore Roosevelt did all he 
could to encourage American 
fathers and mothers and make the 
work of the Administration easy 


ret; Baker was shipping plenty 
of coffins to our soldiers in France, 
but no guns to defend themselves, 
no rifles, cannon, machine guns. 


“Tt weep for you,” the walrus 
said, “TI déeply sympathize. With 
“sobs and ters he sorted ‘out those 

1 (Of a largest size, holding his 

Docket havdkerchief before his 

| “eyes.” 

Senator Chamberlain was the 
walrus in the military play of 
Alice in Blunderland. Roosevelt. 
the Carpenter, had built up the 
structure of slanderous attack on 
Wilson. Atid Chamberlain, as wal- 
rus, “with sobs and tears,” pick- 
ed out and presented to the Sen- 
ate the Administration’s mistakes — 
“of the largest size.” 


What became of Roosevelt’s 
favorite story about many coffins 
| and no guns, and Chamberlain’s 

charge against his own Admin- 
istration? 

The facts came out, and they 
explain why, after ringing the 
White House door bell, little 
Theodore scooted down the street 
without waiting for his answer, 
leaving Washington as quietly as 
he came there noisily, 

Tt was quite true that Baker had 
sent mén to France greatly eéx- 
ceeding in uumber the’ guns and 
’ the amount of ammunition sent 
over, 

WHY was this doné? Was it in- 
competency, inefficiency, Pipi: 
ity ? Had everything fallen down? 
_ Had this Administration sent de- 
{ tonseless, “unarmed men to the 

trenches to be knocked on the | 

head by Prussians? 

Not exactly. General Joffre had 
come to tn s country representing 
the French army. He and repre- 
sentatives of the English govern- 
ment had said: 

“We have stored in France 
arms, rifles, machine guns, am- 
munition in quantities greatly i 
excess. of the number of men we | 
have’ to use’ them. 

“What we need is MEN. There- 
fore, Sénd 1s men as quickly as. 
you can. Serd us food. Do not 
waste ship }: om on machine guns, 
Tifles, or umirunition in the be- 
ginning. We need the men, we 
need tne food. We have the wea- 
pons and the ammunition. 
“Send your soldiers, we will arm 
them with modern weapons—at 
“your leisure vou: can pay us for 

ke them your. = 
fae tee 


and no “weapons red ” Messrs. 
» Roosevelt and Chamberlain. | 

What do you think of it? How 
do you like yourselves, attacking 
your country at war, discouraging 
the fathers and mothers of a mil- 
lion young men? 

- Would it have héen Wise to load 
_ships with rifles and machine 
guns—when there were plenty of 

_ them waiting for our men on the 
- other side? : 

Don't: you think it was better to 
send the MIAN that were needed, 
the GOD and other supplies need- 
ed rataer than send rifles and ma- 
chine guns NOT needed, weapons 
and ammunition that could be ant 
at leisigre ¢ ; 

Have Secretary Baler and sub- 
ordinates in his and other Goyern- 
ment departments made any mis- 
takes? Yes, many. They are 
American citizens, not archangels 
with X-ray eyes. , 

There were  wmiscaleulations 
made about. supplies of warm 
clothing in the South—due t6 a 
winter of bitter cold unprecedent- 
ed. 

Men, perhaps half a dozen, per- 
haps a hundred, have died in 
camps when better medical care 
might have saved them. Neither 
the. President nor the Secretary 


of War can pérsonally nurse each » 


sick soldier.’ American doctors 
must be relied upon to do that. — 
The President will see to it that 


any neglectful doctor or anybody | 


else is punished as he should be. 
and that credit is given to the 
thousands of doctors serving well. 


In the spending of more than a 
million dollars an hour, some 
money -has probably ‘been wasted 
—but can you imagine. what 


would have happened in the “good — 


old days” of embalmed  beéf-.and 


favored contractors under a Re- . 


publican Administration of, by,- 
anil for the trusts? 

Washington wonders how Sen- 
ator Chatnber.ain, interesting poli- 
tical walrus, talks to himself when 

i and remembers: that 
bright nigit when he stood up 
between Root and* Roosevelt, each 
with the lov: light in his eyes, to 
denounce his own party, his own 
peas tae the war manage- 
ment of hewn country, incideo- 
tally showing that he hadn't taken 
thé trouble ta inform himself con- 
cerning the peat of that particular 
departmeni? for which he is com- 
mittee chairman. 


Washington reaches this conclu-' 


sion: a y) 

Elihu Root may not be the best 
man in the world to send to the 
Bolsheviki as a representative of 
American democracy. But he is 
second to ‘none. when you want 

; ag can “get” a useful 
Senatorial walrus from Oregon. 


the vavanle’ “information e br 
back. from Europ wi im 
Lloyd George missed General Leonard: 
Wood from the American military mis- 
=) sion, and wanted him for’ the American 
member of the allied military con- 
. ference. Now it is impossible that Mr. 
=, George should have any special venera- 
», tion for the military genius of General 
Wood, for the General has been in no 
jyar except the Spanish, where his part 
Was not prominent, and there has been 
nothing very marked in his military 
reer since. But General Wood was; 
he original Rough Rider colonel, to. 
whom Roosevelt was the lieutenant, and 
McCormick is one of the Roosevelt 
“old guard.” Here is the whole thing. 
in a nutshell: Tho war js mismanaged 
hecatuse Roosevelt is not President and | 
Feonard Wood is not generalissimo. : 
ost every complaint about our mili- 
tary conditions can be reduced to ‘aici 
oof ‘Rooseyeltism. ~ 


~ 


The principle. to be ‘tollowed ie the 
‘Wraitroaa wage commission in dealing 
“~ with wage auestions is supposed to 

‘X “have been outlined by Secretary Lane 

nm Monday when he gave this reply 
i. a delegation of the order of. rail- 
NE wey telegraphers: ‘We look at the 


problem before us as >not ‘What’ ‘does 


Q ‘organized labor or unorgailized labor 
‘demand,’ but with war upon us and 
‘living costs as they are, what should 

*be tho compensation given for the 
“tgeryices rendered.” If this principle 

4s followed, there can be little doubt 


; that many branches of railroad’ labor; 


‘both lorganized and unorganized, will 
receive increasés in wages proportion- 
“ate to the nigher costs of jiving. "The 
country can hardly complain of this 

. arrangement, for it will not be difficult 
P\etor many railroad workers to show 
<> their earnings have not kept pace 
BS 5 living costs. President Lee of 
the brotherhood of railroad trainmen 
“ssaid the other day that the railroads 
fad lost more than they had’ gained 
by keeping the wage scales as low as 
possible. and pointed to the turnover 

of labor three times in & year in some 
_aspartments ‘of railway work. Tt is 
desirable for the railroads ‘to ke ep _effi- 


‘cient employes on their se a gees 
\while the companies were Pt 


ney, ‘contld: 
\ se their revenues t 
ed to 2 considerable extent, 


4 for keeping their wage costs lows oath 
Ripate iA CCo TSS OE ema 


| 


d; the flow of icOore ana war Saidecr 
ent of all sorts overseas must go on in in- 
creasing volume. All this, however, depends 
on the means of communication. As to 
ie prospect in this particular, the Secre- 
"s conservative ee is that it is Bs 
unp omising.” / ATG, iy Vib 
; is no ee either? that this” pr a 
st be translated into performance at the 
possible” date. This means gréater 
; activity—and protection. It means 
x ore intensive recruiting for ship yard 
It means, moreover, the speedy de- 
Preiipment of every plan for handling to the 
aximum effect all available shipping. 
regard to the last-named necessity, 
naming of a shipping controller for the 
, of New York should be a step in the | 
t direction, In appointing to this im- |! 
ant post a practical shipping man of | 
de experience and possessing familiarizy 
actual local conditions, the Shipping 
| gBives further evidence of meeting the 
esent situation with a view to results. Co- | 
‘ pping men in the govern- 
is: further emphasized by the 
: / standing now given the ‘committee 
on shipping of the Council of National De-_ 
i f isan adjunct to the Shipping Board, 
{. Raymond, as shipping controller at 
York, has opportunity to render war 
i f a high order; it is to be pre~ | 
that sufficient authority has been — 
ested in him so that he éan proceed to his 
ork to the end of results. He is to co- 
erate with the War Board of the port with — 


the Shipping ‘Board's chartering committee, | 
} eee na of the War and Navy | 
and representatives of the 
‘special business is to expedite 
ture of vessels with esdeeith car- 


-t 


Ina 


Me 


d under the Bolas “direction. 
7 1e- is to direct necessary pooling 


enaet ‘miscarry, this ‘involves inter- 
nning to definite accomplishment. 
llo ving the report from London that a 
ovisional agreement has been entered 
to by Holland for the use of the idle 
Dutch ships in American ports comes a 
| statement, with apparent official support, 
- that a preliminary agreement has been 
reached by the United States and Sweden 
‘for the chartering to this country of at 
east some of the Swedish ships in Ameri- 
can waters. In this connection it is stated 
rogress is being made in the matter 
tioning Sweden from America. In 
ddition to the War Trade Board’s export 
agreements with various European neutral 
i ‘ies, one with Norway is understood 
ave been completed. These things are 
ine with the tightening of the embargo 
he. Central Powers, and, so, another 
6 ‘ation that ‘the shipping situation is 
getting into hand. 


inbridge Colby, the member of the 


tersely that ships are the common. 
jominator of national efforts in this war. 


Se. Se 


"Boys For 1918 Farming. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in a special article by 
Clarence du Bose, says that many 
American boys who a year ago were 
balaneing books or selling life insur- 
amee now are directing batteries of 
artillery, commanding companies of 
infantry or driving fighting airplanes, 
and that if this is the result of brief 
put hard training it should not be im- 
possible to train boys for farm work 
and make-them, for Service in fas, 

efficient ritice Upitiqt co. 

The point is weil taken, assuming 
the availability the boys. That 
boys were found available in several 
States last year, and that they did 
prove useful, is poinited out by the. 

Maine appro- 


writer of the article. 

teredin ee a ati ee na 
pria ted $150,000, recrulted 1,000 boys, 
trained them, in a mobilization camp, 
as soldiers and as farmers and sent ® 
to {ly 
farms k 


’ 


them. in groups of twenity-five 
work, under supervision, on 
which needed labor. They were 
not experts, but they proved val- 
juable assistants. They were be- 
loween 16 years and 20 years of age, 
The State provided them with uni- 
forms, transportation, | subsistence, 
medical attention and paid them $l.a 
day for the term of enlistment. The 
boys worked under supervisors. The 
farmers paid the supervisors for thetr 
work, and were giad to get their help, 

Massachusetts established twenty 
boys’ farming camps without an ap- 
propriation, by private subscription, 
and succeeded in aiding materially 
|farmers who were ee by la- 
| bor scarcity. <7 A 
ply of labor when it was. needed”’ the 
\blan enabled landowners to increase 
| their acreage of crops at a profit. 

The boys enjoyed feeling that they 
were helping in the same of war and! 


|/they received a valuable addition to 


ital nature of ships, of providing ships — 


rating them most effectively, cannot 
ght out too strongly or too often. It” 
ot wise to draw -over-optimistic con- 
sions from statements that the loss to 


; 


their general education. The benefit 
to their health and the improvement 
of their physiques was part of their 
|reward of service. The financial vre- 
ward was not negligible: 

In oné Massachusetts camp thirty 
_| boys Started bank accounts. In another 
camp a dozen boys subscribed to Lib- 
erty bonds. In another six boys who 
had planned an academic course liked 


m fe so well they altered their 
programme and applied for admission 


| “By bringing to the farmer a Sup- | 


to the Agricultural College. At still 
another .camp an investigator asked 
each boy whether he would return to 
farm work the next year. There was 
only one negative response—and that 
boy explained that he was going into 
the navy.” 


Tt is stated, by Mr. du Bose, that 


the farm camp plan will be carried 


[ out more extensively this year 


in 


| States which tried it last year. The 
F Boys’ Working Reserve, created last 


B) 
> 


year to mobilize boy power, has ap- 
pointed directors in all States and will 
make an effort to ascertain and meet 
farm labor shortage.this year. State 
Agricultural Colleges and Councils of 
Defense and other organizations will 
co-operate. ; 
Undoubtedly a great deal of 


within the limits of the strength and 
endurance of a& boy in ‘his ‘teens, and 


‘ sufficiently simple to be learned quick- 


ly by any boy who is ambitious to 
make himself useful. Under compe- 
‘tent cupervision, and under the right 
inspiration, the boy power of the 
United States, ‘unexented -  otherwisie 
than in atliletic sports or pastimes less 
constructive, could be employed to ex- 


}/pand ‘the production of crops this 


year, without injury or hardship to 


{boys and in circumstances making 


their summer work profitable to them 
Physically, financially and education- 
ally. , 

The need of seasonal labor—not 
necessarily seasoned labor—is one of 
the standing and pressing needs of 
general agriculture normally. No 
farmer can afford to employ continu- 


ously all of the labor he can use oc- |, 
casionally. A fiying squadron of act- | 


ive and interested boys in amy agri- 
cultural section could be made im- 
mensely useful to farmers—despite 
the croaking rural pessimist who does 
not believe that anyone who is not 
an experienced farm hand is worth 
hiring—even if there were no need of 
|increased production, and no shorigge 
of labor. In 1918, and until the end of 
the war; the use of boys on farms in 
summer under conditions agreeable to 
them could be made a material stim- 
ulattor of food production. ae 

There were no boys’ camps in Ken- 
itucky last year. This State should be 
represented in this see eae eee 
ic ‘project im 1918. & 


the | 
work that is done upon farms is well | 


j 


flagration at Port Newark a month 
- | later. The application was addressed 
_to Secretary Baker, to Secretary Dan- 
IELs, and to the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The Nayy Department. 
and the Shipping Board pleadéd in- 
ability to furnish the protection asked 
‘for. Obviously, the War Department, | 
with a, million men under. arms, was 
not: impotent. It was simply a ques- 
“tion of assent or agreement, if the 
“necessity pointed out were admitted. 
_As to the necessity, the Merchants’ As-. 
"sociation said in its application that 


’“ the shipbuilding and repairing yards | 


“ at the present time are inadequately . 
|“ guarded,” and that “ proper protec- 
'“ tion cannot be afforded by private 
Vi guards,” since “the manager of a 
ie shipyard is very reluctant to give. 


“ orders to private guards to shoot || 


“ trespassers, yet this is necessary.” 

Almost a month passed before a 
reply was received. It came from 
Brig. Gen. J. M. CARTER, Chief of the 
Militia Bureau, who wrote that the 
‘matter had ‘been referred to ‘the 


“Commanding General, Hastern: De- || 
“partment,” (at Governors Island,) and | 
that, in view of his report, it was} 


“ not deemed advisable 'to furnish Fed- | 
eral Guards at this time.” According 
to the Commanding General's report, 
a careful investigation had been made 
by an “ intelligent officer.” “As a 
‘yesult,” wrote the Commanding Gen- 
eral, (or somebody else,) the follow- 
ing is submitted "’: CO) bo 
This request for guards of United 
States troops is believed to have been 
instigated by some of the newer com- 


panies, who have not provided ade- 
quate protection themselves. The older 
‘companies have ‘proper guards of thet 
own, good lighting at night, and patrols 
that keep in touch with watchmen at 
fixed stations. : 
This was merely preliminary. The 
| Commanding General had more to sub- 
| mit. First, he realized that a fire or 


‘an explosion might occur in a dry dock 


where a ship was building, and that) 


‘in many ci 
“fgration might a 
“the bullaines bat 
“high wind, the fire m 
“the dry docks themse! 


Commanding General was firmly of 
the opinion that “to guard against 
“these dangers is not a soldier's 
“ work.” ; 
The familiar red tape is Gonapleneun 
in this transaction: Secretary BAKER 
to (probably) tho Adjutant General, 
the Adjutant General to Brig. Gen. 
Carter, (perhaps the line of least re- 
sistance,) General CARTER to the Com- 


manding General, Hastern Department, | 
the General to “an intelligent offi- } 


cer,” and back again up the ladder to 
the head of the War Department— 
thus the appeal of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation speeded on its way, only to 
go down before the official dictum: 
“To guard against these dangers is 
not a soldier's work." Nevertheless, | 
the Merchants’ Association persists. 
Since the Port Newark disaster it has. 
telegraphed to Secretary BAKER, re-' 
minding him of “ the recent disastrous 
incendiary fire” and urging ‘ recon- 
“ sideration of the conclusion reached 
“by General Carter.” It is Mr. 
| Baxnr’s turn. 

| —— 

“THE WOMAN VOTER.” 

Tye Times has recelyed so many 
letters inquiring whether the series of 
‘articles on “The Woman Voter” is) 
‘to be republished in book form that it 
takes this means of answering. It is, 
(It will be published In book form not. 
‘only for the benefit of the new voter, 
but for that of the old voter; for the 
information the serles contains is of 
as much value to men as to women, 
since many voters have only a general 
{dea of the workings of politics and 
| government. ' 

This series is not a handbook, but a 
compend of fundamental information 
about many. phases of political activ- 
ity, for the guidance of thosevwho only 
see it from the outside. The letters 
we have received from men show that | 
they, no less than women, have found 
it useful and helpful. « Its primary 
purpose is to show, not in detail but 


- Nn ane — 

Pia) How to Save. 7 
When you buy a war savings stamp 
‘you enable the Government to feedia 
soldier for over a week, just as when 
you observe the wheatless and meat- 
4jess days you enable a woman in Eng- 
land or a man in France to make 

. three-inch shells. hos 
- Lots of people want to save, but 

‘gay they don’t know how. ) 
+ Saving is exactly like spending. 
“Phere is planned and ordered saving 
and there. is casualysaving,. just as 
"there are platitied spending and purely: 

| casual spending. Pi, 

. Planned spending, as for @ trip, | 
clothing, fuel, taxes, ‘and so on, is the | 
‘pulk of all spending. Plarined saving, | 
‘as for Liberty ponds, is the prineipal | 
art of-all saving. ‘But whole trades 
are built upon casual spending— | 
, spending suddenly decided on, and 
“searcely considered in advanee, And } 
- tremendous sums can be amassed by | 
\caswal saving, War savings stamps | 
‘and thrift stamps are unusual and 
highly! profitable gneans— of casual. 
saving. 4 A ! 
A certain amount of successful sav- 
‘ing is always casual, and just as im-) 
'pulsive and whimsical as much spend- | - 
ing. Planned saving without casual | 
saving falls short of the best results; 
‘easual saving without planned saving | 
‘never so much as made a_ person | 
“comfortably well off.” The two.sup- | 
plement each other. What we call | 
‘thrift is nothing but a cultivated | 
habit of casual saving, i 
A person who asks, “What shall I 
| save on?’ and who can’t go outdoors | 
| without spending money is hopeless. | 


ein broad lines, how one may be ef- 
fective in public affairs and how the 
worked behind the 


\s the result of such an oceurrenc 
“ might destroy the usefulness of such, : 
\“ vessel to the extent of making her| machinery 18 


|“ unseaworthy ”; secondly, “ the joiner} BSCON CS. eee 


the| 

the ‘country at} 

esent, Mr. Taft |} 
scor in no unsparing language. , 


nee ‘mobilization, of 


whee and ; sources . and brains for the 


tory that must be 


) ' e 
erican es gives" st ¢ 
oie? to the pec ch oe 


ons that ia to ‘the Poa 
gration” shows that the power 
“whose malevolency is ex 
Americans was the marplot of Europe, 
and of the world. Having digested 
the territory ravished from France in | 
1870, and having conceived the idea of 
‘world dominion, the incident of the 
killing of the Austrian archduke pre- 
sented the opportunity. for the Ger- 
“man ‘government to enter upon its 
wide “schernes of domination. In con- 
sequence, the ends of ‘civilization, as | 
these do not. eco-relate | with German 
Auultur, are at stake, and the stake is) 
1e most stupendous in any war in the 
| history. of mankind. ‘The man who 1 


; give 
in the overpowering statement of the 
case by the ‘man who holds the war 
Portfolio, Here is the ideal of action 
and of sentiment; and here is the 
action that will effect the ends of the 
sentiment. 

Brought into the Prussian compredh 
the Germanic states have ‘Leen forced 
into the mold of Teuton force until 
the vital upspringing of their fine, gen- 
‘erous ‘and humane natures has been 
suppressed. Mr. Taft points to this 
effect of the armed-fist rule, and he. 
declares” for liberation of the Chena 
people from the bondage to which they! 
have been subjected. Democracy, the 

world’s aspiration since the e: formation, 
‘of the American Union, is being 
ter ie (saa 


‘cannon on the battlefields, And every 
American man and every American 
dollar has been consecrated to the ef- 
| thet of the safety for democracy 
a ter all, lies at» the ae: of the 

fe. 


‘ “Is. the country satisfied with ‘the| 
‘princi ples that ‘underlie its” action ?— 
the e 1orus is overwhelming. Is the 
‘country satis ied with the practical 
“measures ‘for @ carrying out of the. 
“war by the United States?—the state- 
ment as given by the Secretary of 
‘War wins virtually unanimous appro- 
| bation, The entire nation is moving 
‘In thought and in action oward the 
great goal of all. Secre ary Baker | 
thas pointed to the enemy on the far. 
side of the trenches of Hurope whe 
must be reached. And America is 
‘moving with its indomitable will and}; 
resources to the trenches and £0 the | 
far side ‘of the trénches. ; 


> "THE COMING U-Boar OFFENSIVE, | 
sae eeretary ‘Baker warns the country to be pre- 
pared for “the most powerful submarine offensive 
yet undertaken” by Germany. It will come, he 
thinks, about the time the great land offensive ‘on 
the west front is’ started, and will be directed, 
_ chiefly at our lines of communication with France 
in order to cut off men and supplies being hurried 
up to assist the Allies. In anticipation of this of- 
-fensive, many of the U-boats have been wi 


from service ie ood ae Wi fj tted | 
and repaired._— hat ie. : 
(. _ Germany’s fis 12 Ahad é seed wa Te. 
ec submarines against our Ease service has 
‘ been variously , accounted for. One theory was 
that she did not care to ‘arouse ‘the people of the 
United States unnecessarily, believing” that she 
could win the war more quickly by concentrating 
_ against England, and if our participation was only 
an “American bluff,” as many Germans ‘ill affect 
‘ae believe, the sinking of our transpor would 
make us an active instead of a passive belligerent, 
Another reason might be that Germany still 
hopes to obtain capital for her after-the-war. needs 
from the United States and imagines we will more 
willingly lend it to her if there is no great addi-_ 
tional blood feud against her in this country. 
Whatever the reason, we have sent over a con- 
siderable number of men ‘and vast supplies, with 
| trifling losses. If Germany has decided to con-| 
centrate against us a greatly augmented subma- 
_ rine fleet, with the fury of desperation, there may 
; _ be a different story to tell, so far as the losses are 
- concerned, but the result will not be different. 
Submarine hunting, it must be remembered, has 
been reduced to something like a seience since the 


United States sent over a fleet of destroyers to | 
“assist the British last spring. The undersea. men- 
“ace began to lose some of ‘its. terrors from that 
time. We now have a large fleet of the most effi. 
cient submarine hunters, meaning both men and | 
ships, and we are adding’ to it all the time. The 
depth bomb has more than offset any improve- 
ments Germany has been able to show, either in 
the number, size or armament of her U-boats. If 
they want a nee ve will oe the Americans 
ready. aba 
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OF THE SEAS 
Ine referring to | T 
gestion of freedom of the ‘seas, the Ger- 
man c cellor sald An 
week: | t 
_ Tt would, borevsa’ te be hig or- 
tant for the freedom of shipping in the 
future if strongly fortifled naval bases 
on important international water routes, . 
‘such as England has at. Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Hong-Kong, the ‘Falkland islands, 
and many other places, were removed. — H 

It would be “highly important’ ws 
connection with future imperialistic 
Plans of Germany, but. in no other way. 
At not one of these | 3 has the Brit-. 
ish government used its power to limit 
the freedom of the seas, There is no 
port in the world controlled by the Brit- 
ish government into which ships of all 
mations — including Germany =_ may ant t 

time of peace enter freely, and 1 
on the same terms as British ships. The 
idea of ‘the chancellor is that every 
nation that is a party to this war, ®x- 
cept Germany and her allies, shall give 
‘up something for peace, Tt is remarlk- | 
‘able that he did not suggest that we 
| sive. up our’ ‘position at Panama. 

There need be no fears that the seas 
will not be free af ter this war. As to) 
“what extent the, right of blockade shall 
be limited during war, and how far! 
private. property shall be spared on the | 
‘eee in wartime — the points that the 

resident had in mind — these are Bub-, 
jects for future discussion. Germany’ a 
interest in this subject is remarkable, 
More than any other power she has, by 
cher use of submarines, destroyed the 
freedom of the seas. She has announced | 
that large areas of the ocean were 
closed zones. Her government has re-| 
sSpected neither neutral property nor 
neutral lives. The chancellor's statement 
will go. into history as one of the great- 
est curiosities brought forth by | the 
war. What. the World fears is not the 
British, but the German influence. There 
should be nothing done that will 
strengthen the latter at. the expense of 
the former. “et 3 


ment to the | 
nited States, — 
not been fully kept, 
ere Had followed iso- 
such as that of the | 


der of non-com-i 
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the Imperial } 
Govern- 
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ermany—indeed, for all | 

the world. ‘Every one néqiainted 
with conditions within the German 
Empire knew that a crisis haa i 
“merely been postponed and not | 
‘averted. Athbassador Grrarp knew it | 
and warned Washington of the true | 
Situation.» Afteriaird; on a visit. to! 
_ America, he informed Presidéht Wr. 
Son personally of the serious outlook 
ahead.’ His first conference with the 
President at Shadow Lawn lasted 
over four hours. That wag long 
enough to communicate an accurate 
“Statement of the facts. 


The attention of America was. 


mainly centred, however, on a Presi- 
dential campaign, and it Was notuntil 
Jafter the election that interpatiowal : 
_ affairs got the amount of public.at- | 
tention that their condition fairly de-: 
_-manded. On December 12,, 1916, \Ger-} 
“many proposed peace; Shortly after: | 
ward ‘the President of the United 
- States proposed to the nations at a 
‘that “soundings” be taken and that a/ 
‘general formulation of war aims be i 
attempted. Mr. Wirson was at some | 
- pains, in doing this, to dissociate mie 
; “utterance from the German peace pro- i 
posal preceding it. a | 
' ,The reply of the nations at war| 
against Germany was reasonably ‘spe- | 
\elfic. Emphasis was laid upon the 
restoration of Belgium, Germany's | 
-reply proved disappointing. She was 
- not disposed to discuss tvs -excepe | 
at the peace table, althouglt- if was | 
obvious that unles’ some. point or |) 
‘points of possible agreement could be 
found and enunciated by both sides! 


' In advance, peace negotiations, even || 


of the most informal character, could 
not be begun. 

‘The imminence of unrestricted sub: 
‘Marine warfare was’ but slightly ap- 
-prehended outside of Germany. It | 
‘was ‘not concealed from Mr. Grrarp’s 
acute perceptions. The American. 
‘Ambassador saw, with suflicient elear- | 
“ness, that the military party, backed } 

; ‘by a public sentiment of great power, 
carefully created and slowly fostered, 
would force the inauguration of 3 
“policy of sinking at sight if the effor al 
‘to open peace negotiations failed. 
And yet, up *to the last moment al-. 
‘most, elaborate concealment was at 
_tempted outside and inside the, Ger-) 
‘man Empire. Mr, Witson addressec 
‘the Senate hopefully and Mr. Gira 
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recount events |: 
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bmarine. 

e American 

not all by: 

S and raid- 
ase was 171,- 


“ers, 

O61, a serious but not vital item in 
the world’s shipping at this time. Th 
Joss-is much more than offset by. 
“American seizure of 107 German and | 


|_Austrivh vessels of 686,494 SvOSS tons.,| 
sf We have, however, 


| 
i 


lost more than 
300 lives, | Se ie ae 
_ In addition, 426 ships of more than 
2,000,000. gross tons which, were build- 
_{ing in American Shipyards have been 
"/tequisitioned;. and. contracts have 
‘| been let for 884 more ships. Vessels, 
already afloat to the number of 393,' 
of over 2,500 ‘tons dead weight capa- 
city apiece, have been taken over by 
| the Government. 
for foreign account twenty-four ships. 
; Since Great Britain normally car- 
| ries three-quarters of the world’s , 
trade in her, ships, and since’ Ger- 
Many'’s submarine campaign is ayow-. 
edly against Great Britain, that na- 
| tion’s losses are of the highest impor- 
tance. They yare Stated to have been 
1,038 vessels for the vear up to, and 
including the week ending January: 
| 28. Of these 768 vessels were of 
} above 1,000 tons. Pigures of tonnage 
| sunk have never been revealed, but it 
j may be said that taking into account 
| all the factors, including the building 
of new ships in British yards, there 
is no present prospect that the U- 
| boats will be able to force a decision 
lof the war. What they might do, at 
the present rate of net destruction, 
| two years from now is another story, 
| the nature of which depends on how 
| American shipbuilding goes forward. 
Secretary of War Baker, whose 
weekly war bulletins have emphasized 
i the probability of a great German at- 
| tack in the west, predicts that it will 
be accompanied by a submarine of- 
fensive so weighty ‘as ‘Seriously to 
threaten the lines of sea communica- 
| tion on which the whole fate of the 
war, depends. This ylew is supported 
by the lowered ship losses of recent 
weeks, indicating that many U-boats 


have been ealled home for refitting. ‘ 
|The best that can be said is. that the 


We have also taken, ; 


1 


[real crisis of the submarine “warfare | 


is probably ahead of us. 


standing against her in Euroj 
cannot win at all in. the y 
began. ath eae 


See 


But the; 


SERRE S AU) accent: BAe res 


A YEAR OF FRIGHTFULNESS. 

One year ago to-day the German Government 
formally. declared ruthless submarine warfare 
against enemies and neutrals alike. The official’ 
announcement issued on Jan, 31, 1917, decreed: 
that “from Feb, 1, 1917, sea traffic will be stopped. 
with every available weapon. and without further 
‘notice’ in the various blockaded. RSS wh ag 
German Government defined. ; s- 

“The excuse for this declaration was ea saa 
| of the Allies to enter into peace negotiations. with 
| the German Government on the basis of the Chan- ‘ 
cellor’s proposal of Dec, 12, 1916, put forth in the) 
name of a victorious Germany which was pre: | 
pared to discuss terms with its defeated oppo- 
nents. The real reason was the belief of the Ger- 
man General Staff that ruthless submarine war: 
fare would win the war for Germany, and that. 
with a free hand to destroy all shipping: without 
warning in the blockaded zones Great age 
could soon be starved inte submission. 

It was fully realized in Berlin that the or 
States would inevitably be driven into the war 

‘lon the side of the Allies, but the General Staff 
was confident that Great Britain would succumb 
before the military, financial and economic power 
‘of the United States could be made effective. The | 
war was to be won by the U boats in three months, 
or six months at the outside, and this ealeulation | | 
was used to justify to the German people 4 mili- 
sary measure that was certain to range the United 

i States on the side of Germany’s enemies. : 

The German General Staff has now had a year 
lot ruthless submarine warfare and the whole 
world is in @ position to inventory the results. 
Great Britain and France have not been starved 
into submission and are in no. danger of being 
|starved into submission. Instead of the million 
| tons of shipping a month that the U ‘boats were 
to sink, the totel losses for the year have been 
; little more than 5,000,000 tons. The ‘British have | 
lost 1,038 vessels, of which 763 were of more than | 
\1, 000 tons ‘and 270 of less than 1,000 tons. The 

French and Italian losses are. estimated at less 
than 1,000,000 tons, while the Amerfean losses are; 
171,061 tons. 

Against these losses, in addition to the ships 
j built during the year, must be counted 686,494 
, tons of German and Austrian shipping | seized by 
| the United State@yand put inte commission. 


‘These ships, includ ; the Vaterland, rechristened. 
the Leviathan, are now carrying tieslcau tro 
and American supplies to France. | 
| During the year in which ruthless submarine 
warfare has been ii unrestricted operation, Amer-| 
ican ‘exports amounted to the unprecedented figure. 
of $6,226,000,000, an increase of $745, 000,000, while 
imports amounted to $2,952,000,000, an increase of; 
' $560, 300,000. American imports and exports ‘to- 
| gether show a.total | increase of $1,305,300,000. We 


toa far have not lost 4 
; transports. So much for” © 
i German General Staff! vy 

But be rte: whole record. However 
WWetlttca) economic situation was.in Germany a 
| year’, go, it is far more critical now. Hxcept the 

| ‘blockade of Germany’s coast and ports by the Brit 
ish Navy, no heavier blow has been dealt to Ger- 
man power than the embargo order of President 
it | Wilson which made it impossible for neutrals to 
| export food into Germany and replenish their 
jown stores from the United States. The results 
| of this order have been staggering and the effect 
ig continuing. It is something from which there 
can be no means of recovery unless Russia tal 
only makes a separate peace but establishes a! 
condition of political and economic stability | 
which would permit the exportation of large 
| quantities of food into Germany. That possibility 
is more than remote, 
The German U-boat ca ign. has. inflicted | 
great losses upon Allied and neutral shipping. It 
has forced Great Britain and the United States to 
bend their energies to the construction of new 
vessels to replace the wastage, ania’. danger is 
‘not yet over, in spite of the ‘ncreas effectiveness 
‘of the anti-submarine campaign, for which the 
American Nayy deserves a great measure of, 
eredit. But regardless of the total tonnage sunk, 
the experience of a year has proved that the U 
boats cannot win the war for Germany. It,is in- 
conceivable that they can do as well in the future 
as they have done in the past and maintain the 
average for 1917. 

Frightfulness in its mad indeeiaeine to con- 
quer the world has failed on the sea as it fafled 
on land. The world fs still unconquered and 
autocracy still faces a democracy that is resolute 
and undaunted, ’ 


BRANN'S ICONOCLAST _7) 


War on the Secretary of War 


When our country entered the war, some people 
thought that it was a foolish thing to do in view of our 
unpreparedness at that time to properly wage war on 
any considerable scale. Others opposed our entry inta 
the bloody arena of Mars on general grounds ranging 
from honest convictions that we had not received suf- 
ficient insult or grievance to justify our interference in 
European quarrels, to a terrific hate of England and in 
some cases sympathy for the German cause. 

These people, some moved by patriotic and others by 
less worthy motives, expressed their opinions upon the 
subject. 

A roar went up from the war party that any opposi- 
tion to our entry into the war or any criticism of the 
government’s conduct of the war constitutes an act of 
treason, and that hempen ropes and convenient lamp 
posts would take care of such traitors if the authorities 
would not deal with them as they deserved. 


The people were informed by influential editors and 
prominent men that they should support the govern- 
iment right or wrong. A few bold spirits started to say 
that possibly we could help our country most by oppos- 
ing some of the administrative programs, but they were 
quickly hushed up by savage attacks from the self-ap- 
pointed watch dogs of patriotism. 

Foremost in this position of intolerance toward any 
idea or thought that was not in sympathy with every 
plan, good or bad, that the American people were asked 
to support, was the Chicago TRIBUNE. 

Today the TRIBUNE has reversed its policy and is 
now leading a vicious and vitrolic attack upon the ad- 
ininistration in general and Secretary of War Baker in 
particular. 

If the position taken by the TRIBUNE a year ago is 
the right one—that the people should support the presi- 
dent, right or wrong, in so vital a matter as that of 
plunging into the world’s most stupendous and costly 
struggle—then by the eternal gods we should support 
him, right or wrong, in the lesser matters of how to 
conduct the war and whom to place in charge of the dif- 
_ ferent departments. 

The TRIBUNE confesses in every issue that it is the 
“World’s greatest newspaper.” Its achievements in the 
journalistic world justify that claim. The fact that it 
wields a tremendous influence makes its attack upon 
the government all the more dangerous. 

The TRIBUNE has convinced thousands of people 
that it is treason to show anything but a united front 
against the common enemy; to produce dissension and 
strife at home is to encourage the Kaiser. And yet the 
TRIBUNE'S attacks upon our war department have 
made von Hindenberg and the Kaiser smile for the first 
time in months. 

Word has just been received that the President has 
barred several Irish papers from the mails because their 
continuous attacks upon our ally, England, are embar- 
sassing. How much more embarrassing are the per- 
sonal assaults on our own government? 

The TRIBUNE repeatedly publishes vituperative at- 
tacks upon President Wilson and his secretary of war 
written by Roosevelt, the terrible. 

In the TRIBUNE for January 22nd Roosevelt states 


that many thousands of coffins have been sent over to 
France. He says: ‘Our troops had no shoes, but they 
had plenty of coffins. Their ammunition was defective, 
and they had neither cannon nor automatic rifles, but 
they had plenty of coffins.” 

Almost a year ago.George Koop and other Chicago 
Socialists were arrested and several Socialist papers 
suppressed for making the same statement. Roosevelt 
as resurrected an ancient charge, and revamped it, and 
with the aid of the TRIBUNE is palming it off as up to 
date criticism of the war. 

What makes it treasonable for a socialist to make a 
certain statement, and patriotic for the TRIBUNE or 
the mild mannered Colonel to say the same thing? 

The same people who helped to abolish the freedom 
of the press when we entered the war, who insisted that 
critcism and treason were synonyms, now demand the 
right of unlimited criticism. They look upon criticism 
as constructive so long as it agrees with their pet no- 
tions, and malicious if it doesn’t find favor in their eyes. 

The President and Secretary Baker are being sub- 
jected to a galling fire of comment and criticism. They 
are blamed for everything that has gone wrong from 
the death of Major Gardner of pneumonia to the big 
storm that has tied up our transportation facilities. 

As a matter of cold fact, the administration has ac- \ 
complished the seemingly impossible. When war was 
declared nearly a year ago the people were apathetic, to 
say the least. The majority were opposed to entering 
the war. ] 

At that time our army would have been almost big 
enough for Graustark. Our industrial plants were 
clogged with orders for the Allied nations. _ These 
plants were equipped with machinery for turning out 
guns and ammunition of different makes and calibers 
than those used in our army. 

While we wanted equipment for our armies at the 
earliest possible time, it was also desirable to keep up 
the supply to our allies. We could have broken con- 
tracts and thrown the war orders of the allies into the 
waste basket, changed machinery and turned out sup- 
plies for our men at a great rate, but it would have been 
at the cost of handicapping the allied troops already in 
the trenches. That would have meant disaster before 
we ever could cross the seas. 

To keep faith with the men on the firing line who 
would soon stand shoulder to shoulder with our own 
brave lads, meant a delay in equipping our soldiers that 
could not be avoided. 

With profits excessively high in the munition busi- 
ness, the government has had difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary supplies at anywhere near reasonable prices. 


The financing of our part in this terrific fight was a 
task that seemed impossible. No one can deny that 
wonders have been accomplished along this line. 


Anyone who wants to find fault can always find sub- 
iects for criticism. When big things are being done on 
a gigantic scale, mistakes are bound to be made. One 
of the biggest made in our war preparations was the 
placing of men in the camps before proper equipment 
was ready. This was due to the fact that manufactur- 
ers failed to deliver material contracted for on schedule / 


time due to strikes and other causes. f 
The transformation of a country Jike ours from a 
peaceful republic into a military one is no simple prop- 

sition. Bai 
rede we have nearly two million men under arms. 
This in itself is an achievement that astonishes the 
world. ae ‘ 

The important thing to keep in mind is the fact at 
in addition to raising and equipping an army, we ee 
been compelled to finance our allies and supply a 
with munitions, and are today practically feeding anc 
clothing the world. ae 

These are achievements unparalleled in the history 
of nations. 4. ; 
In view of the tremendous things Lag aes staie 
these few months, the mistakes and failures seem trivia 
indeed. bd ; 

What is the purpose back of the TRIBUNE'S sud 
den attack upon Baker? Everything is explained when 
it is known that the TRIBUNE is booming ae fire-eat- 
ing Colonel for the position of Secretary of War. me 

Baker might be the most accomplished man ever 
placed at the head of the war department of a great es 
tion, but if Roosevelt wanted the place, Se aa 5 
would move heaven and hell to secure his dismissal anc 
the Colonel’s appointment. ati ard 

Why are the TRIBUNE and other papers attacking 
Wilson whom they have supported in his war aad 
ures? Is it possible that they are incensed because he 
has announced that he is going to knock the profit out 

ie ( a 
of the munition business? poh . 

A lot of dollar patriots are losing their patriotism be 
cause they see that the war is not going to enrich them 
with money coined from the blood of heroes. 

We are confronted with a crisis such as man Eeus: 
dreamed of. We are tottering on the edge of an gettil 
abyss. We have gone too far to turn back, and we 
must avoid dissension and strife at home, if we are to 

in the war. a. : ee 

" Who could have accomplished more than have the 

President and his Secretary of War? é 

Mistakes are made by all men who do things. 

The demand to oust Baker is idiotic. No man in 
America was fitted by experience to act as Secretary of 
War when we entered the struggle. No one could have 
taken the position and not ran full tilt into difficulties. 

Baker today has learned much from the experiences 
he has gone through. He is whipping the war Peper 
ment into real efficiency in spite of handicaps that 
eemed insurmountable. The 
' To put another man in his piace would mean aus 
lost before he could possibly get in touch wid 
phases of his work, even if he were a better man than 
Baker at the start. , : 

Stand back of the President and his Secretary of 
War, and for the love of your country oppose igs ee 
tempt to place Roosevelt at the head of the War c 
partment. That would be a mistake that would make 
other mistakes see like wisdom itself. een 


ye 
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Baker 
THERE is a quality of fervent calm in Secretary of 
War Baker’s Statement in reply to criticisms of war 
Management that js gravely impressive, It makes 
some of us who thought him too much of a pacifist 
to “enthuse” for war, feel foolish. It makes me feel 
that way. The Secretary doesn’t exculpate himself or 
his subordinates, He doesn’t apologize. He admits 
mistakes of haste and confusion, If there are more 
complaints and criticisms he wants to hear them, 
His answer to the shortage of guns or of other sup- 
Plies is that the lack was supplied by Great Britain 
and France, to save time and to release tonnage for 
other service. That is plain common sense. There 
is and has been no complaint from our associates in 
the war. There's equipment for an army of 700,000 
men in the field early in this year, [f men ‘were 
sent abroad unarmed and insufficiently supplied with 
clothing it was because the men were needed there 
and could be, as they have been, supplied upon their 
arrival, Even General Leonard Wood, idol of the 
anti-Bakerites, approved the hasty despatch of the 
unequipped troops. The army is using the much- 
discussed Lewis gun for air work. The govern- 
ment took the rifles that were at hand. Enfields or 
Krags because they were at hand. The secretary 
denies the men are clothed in shoddy. His cool 
statement, with no Passion save an evident sincerity, 
carries conviction, It makes the critics look and 
sound like a lot of neurotic hysterics, The drive 
against the administration js completely smashed. 
The country is convinced that it has made in all the 
circumstances a tremendous and splendid response in 
a great emergency, that we have and shall have in 
an incredibly short time an army in the field with a 
Strength that even the administration hardly dared 
to hope for six months ago. Secretary Baker will 
not.again he called a “shrimp.” He towers hugely 
over his assailants and doesn’t even deign to be 
angry with them. His appearance and his utterances 
before the senators on Monday were a magnificent 
demonstration not alone of capacity but of character. 
Have we a great war secretary? We have. How 
absurd and ridiculous are the erstwhile flamboyant 
“flayers” of the war department! How much some 
of our erstwhile Supermen_resemble epigoni! The 
war is in safe hands, SN ¢ fbb ey 
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TAR dirty steps taken to Saati 
Baker met a let fate. 


/Wn are ‘iat war. ‘Rear this i 
find and refuse to listen to Ger- 
man peace talk, as. there an, be 


no peace until we win. 
ee earn a rE Ta 


You can search our paper from 
“Liver to kiver” and you will see 
that the Hditor does not think 
enough of either of those dirty 
politicians to mention their name, 
but it looks as if each had two or 
more papers under control in 
Missouri, one no farther out of 


Grove than Kansas City. 
erence 


a ne Sit pi toadvertise? Ths. 

T. ‘Rogers, of Groye, inserted 
a3: ig local in the Sun for two 

publications, offering 75 pure 
pred White Leghorn hens for 
sale at $1.00 each. She informs 
us that she sold every one of the 
hens and is yet receiving calls 
for them. Does it pay to adver- 
tise? If we were a merchant 
we could get _ rich advertising 
pereonds! eae 


| 

lr you are of the opinion that 
the war board has fell down in 
its preparedness program, for 
the sake of your country read 
Secretary Baker’s report to the 
mnilitary committee of the Senate. 
Do not pay any attention to the 
political dope, rotten as hell itself 
that is being spread by demo- 
cratic and republican politicians, 
who like the kaiser, are profess- 
ional when it comes to deceiving 
people. Camoutlage! Yes, per- 
haps that word is more proper 
now than deceit! ee 4 


Feeney 


OLD man people dauapals that | 


‘President Wilson keep Baker on 
the job. Secretary Balker’s ad- 
dress to the Senate on Monday 
was marvelous and thrilled the 
nation. to right ahead with 
your plans Mr. Baker. The peo- 
ple are back of you and President 
Wilson as much so now. yea, ev: 
en more, than ever before. Itis 
an opportune time to stick to- 
gether. Let us remember the 
old story about the sticks, how 
easy it is to break to pieces one, 
but bind several together and 
the mighty giant cannot break 
them. Now is the time for Am- 
ericans to throw themselves to- 
gether and do their ““bounden” 
duty until we prove to the kaiser 
that he is not strong enough to 
“dtvide, much less break us. 
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|Army and Navy of the United 


Vicieus ia A alae 


The authors of the War Cabi- 


{net Bill prepared by the Senate 


Committee on Military Affairs 
have apparently never heard of 
that section of the Constitution 
of the United States which pro- 
vides that “the President shall 
be Commander_in Chief of the 


States.’’ Otherwise they would 
hardly have expended so much 
effort in framing a measure so 
vicious in principle and so uncon- 
stitutional in form. 

President Wilson’s uncompro- 
mising opposition to the bill is | 
not only justifiable but it is inev- 
itable if he is to respect his sol- 
emn oath of office to “preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’? No 
power is vested in the President 
to abdicate the duties and re-| 
sponsibilities of his great offices. | 


| 


No power is yested in the} 


'|President to transfer the execu: | 


tive functions with which he is} 
intrusted to ‘three distinguished 
citizens of demonstrated ability’ | 
or three undistinguished ¢ sitizens | 
of undemonstrated ability. He| 
is President of the United States 
and must remain President of 
the United States, regardless of 
political intrigues in the United 
States Senate. 

Itis President Wilson’s duty 
not only to oppose the creation 
of this irresponsible war dictat- 
orship, but it is his duty to refuse | 
to assent to the bill if it goes 
throngh the House and Senate 
and to defy Congress to pass 
it over his veto. —- New York 
World. 
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The Baby Murderers. 

The German air raids over allied cities, resulting 
m the killing of | women and children, simply 
strengthen the purpose of the allies to whip Ger- 
many. The German idea of ‘frightfulness will not. 
work. The killing of children and cruelty to wom- 
en makes more decided and certain the victory of 
the allies over the Huns. A pation | is entitled to no 
sympathy that kills © _ mothers and their children. 
That is what Germany is doing all the time in the 
name of frightfulness, which characterizes.the spirit 
of German kultur and warfare, This style of war | 
is making Germany more hated every day and makes 
people feel that they don’t want any peace with 
Germany—nothing but an iron-clad determination 
that they have got to be civilized. What a low sort 
of thing it will be to sit down and arrange terms of 
peace with a lot of baby murderers! 


_ Secretary | Baker. 

Secretary Baker has won the day, He has driven 
back the forces of complaint that threatened his de- 
partment, The country. is feeling better than it 
did a few days ago. The: uncomfortable impres- 
sions that it then felt on account of the govern- 
ment’s apparent dilatoriness have been succeeded by | 
a real satisfaction. It has been interesting to watch 
‘such big papers as The New “York Times, The Chi- 
cago Tribune and some others which have been call- 
ing upon President Wilson to dispossess Baker, and 
see how completely they back out, having only to 
plead now that their attacks have succeeded in 
smoking out the secretary to tell how efficient his 
department is, how swell the country is prepared for. 
war, and how it is making use of those prepara- 
tions. The most aggressive warlike event of the 
year was the secretary's statement, It has actually 
revived the spirit of the whole nation. Now we can 
see why it was that President Wilson commended 
Baker so strongly, 


Secretary © Baker and Secretary ess took 
luncheon togethe after Baker's. overthrow | 
of the agreement, that. Secretary ‘Lane. re-— 
mained in the abinet and that “coal re- 
mained in the ground.” ~ 4 


Elsewhere in the same issue of 7 Tri-- 


bune appears a four-column analysis of the | 
coal situation ‘which > belies the ‘indictment _ 
of Baker on the editorial page. An accusa- | 
tion of The ‘Railway Age Gazette that, the 
coal operators are guilty of “avarice, tines 
capacity and want of patriotism” is quoted, 
apparently with approval, and ‘The Gazette's. 
further charge that the operators were re-- 
sponsible for ff diminishea output when the 
| price was reduced is ‘exploited. The Gazette's 
comment that “serious consideration of gov- 
“ernment seizure and operation” of the: mines 
is reproduced, 
It will be: recalled that the President fixed 
a pr ice of $2.45 a ton plus fifteen cents com- 
mission for Eastern. bituminous coal instead 
of $3, but this: is what ‘The Tribune experi | 
i tells us, as the evidence of big. consumers: | 


That notwithstanding all that has been 
said ‘to the ‘contrary | the orig inal gov- 
ernment price of $2 a ton fo ‘Eastern 
bituminous mines was ‘sufficient. It was” 
really $2.24 a ton, since the long ton, of 
2,240 pounds, is the unit of production 
in the Hastern mines, whereas the price 
of $2 was for a short ton, The final 

_ government price ‘of $2. 45 a short ton 
with fifteen cents added for ‘“commis- 
sions” is really a ‘profiteering price, be- 
hind the authority of which enormous 
war profits are being taken, , R 


He supports that case. with a ‘telling array 
‘of figures. He quotes The Coal Age, “whieh | 
| says: exultingly that coal prices. were “ex- 


ceedingly high” till the close of the year, — 


that .‘‘vast profits’ avere being.garnered by 
the operators; that, even’ ‘under the govern- 
ment. prices, the mines are ‘Brofitable,, and 
that “reports of unheard-of earnings are Te-" 
|. ceived from all sections of the regions.” 
‘The: purpose of ‘this | analysis. of the. coal | 
\ situation is to condemn Dr. Garfield’s fuel 
4 administration, ‘But, ‘ino attempting to dis-. 
credit Garfield on one page, the indictment 
of Baker on another is quashed. The petbuns 


agus of the war. “Apparently there 


iS I "1,500, 000 
en be During Current ‘Year. ; 


_ That eaty half a faillion 


United States troops are already | 
in Europe, that fully that many 
will be there in’ the early spring, 
-and that a million and a half will 
be ready for action before the 
end of _ this year, was the infor- 
‘mation given the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs by 
Secretary. of War Baker last 
Monday. The Secretary volun- 
tarily appeared before the Com- 
mittee to make a statement in 
refutation of the charge made by 
Senator Chamberlain, that the 
army machinery had “fallen 
down.” Mr. Baker’s statement 
of the number of men now in 
France was a’ surprise to the 
country | generally, the impres- 
sion having prevailed that not 
more than 300,000 had been ‘sent 
over. He further assured the 
Committee, that in addition to 
the million and a half men al- 
ready provided for, another mil- 
lion can be quickly raised, should 
they be needed. He said can- 
tonment and camp facilities would 
~guuemimodate a= uals gy 
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sels” ieeaveying men rasa supplies 
from the United States. The 
correspondent said that a recent 
telegram from Madrid stated that, 
the \Canary Islands were liter- 
ally blocked by German sub- 
marines, and he declared, that “It 
would not be surprising if, in 
power and speed, the proportion 
of individual uitits were found 
to exceed anything the Germans 
have yet put out.” 


east r 


On the other hand, howevtet 
the: United States has gained, 
rather than lost, so far as the 
number and tonnage of Amer-) 
ican and German vessels sunk 
and captured are concerned; ac- 


lcording to a statement made aj 


few days ago, summing up oper- 
ations during the’ period of the 
unrestricted activity of U-boats, 
which was just a year ago yes-. 
terday (Friday). During this. 
time, the statement says, sixty-, 
nine American vessels, with a 
total of 171,001 tons, were sunk, 
while during thesa=-—tiod, 
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WHERE C60 ORETION IS LACKING. 


On its editorial page yesterday The Trigune 
grilled Secretary Baker for upsetting 
agreement reached last summer -betwe 
Lane and a committee of tk 


Secretary 
Council of National Defense’ on one hand 
and the coal operators on the other hand 
for a pase price of $8 a ton for’coal. The 
effect of this act, says The Tribune, was to 
“check the long and steady increase in coal 
production just when we most needed it to 
continue, and, with the Presidential order 
which followed it, to bring about such a 
lowering in the quality of the coal produced 
as seriously to lower the power production of 
our factories and largely to precipitate the 
crisis we are now undergoing.” 

The same day a Washington correspondent 
of The Tribune satirically reminisces that 
Secretary Baker and Secretary Lane took 
luneheon together after Baker's overthrow 
of the agreement, that Secretary Lane re- 
mained in the Cabinet and that “coal re- 
mained in the ground.” 

Elsewhere in the same issue of The Tri- 
bune appears,a four-column analysis of the 
coal situation which belies the indictment 
of Baker on the editorial page. -An accusa- 
tion of The Railway Age Gazette that the 
coal operators are guilty of ‘avarice, in- 
capacity and want of patriotism” is quoted, 
apparently with approval, and The Gazette’s 
further charge that the operators were re- 
sponsible for a diminished output when the 
price was reduced is exploited. The Gazette's 
comment that ‘serious consideration of gov- 
ernment seizure and operation” of the mines 


is reproduced, 
It will be-recalled that the President fixed 
a price of $2.45 a ton plus fifteen cents com- 
mission for Eastern bituminous coal instead 
of $3, but this: is what The Tribune expert 
tells us, as the evidence of big consumers: 
That notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary the original goy- 
ernment price of $2 a ton for Hastern 
bituminous mines was sufficient. It was 
really $2.24 a ton, since the long ton, of 
2,240 pounds, is the unit of production 
in the Hastern mines, whereas the price 
of $2 was for a short ton. The final 
government price of $2.45 a short ton 
with fifteen cents added for ‘‘commis- 
sions” is really a profiteering price, be- 
hind the authority of which enormous 
war profits are being taken. 
He supports that case with a telling array 
Lof figures. He quotes The Coal Age, which ‘) 


Says: exultingly that coal prices were “ex- 
ceedingly high” till the close of the year, 
that. ‘‘vast profits’ were being. garnered by 
the operators; that, even under the govern- 
ment prices, the mines are profitable and 
that “reports of unheard-of earnings are re- 
ceived from all sections of the regions.” 

The purpose of this analysis of the coal 
situation is to condemn Dr. Garfield’s fuel 
But, in attempting to dis- 
credit Garfield on one page, the indictment 
of Baker on another is quashed. The Tribune 
sometimes complains of lack of co-ordination 
in our conduct of the war... Apparently there 
is serious lack of co-ordination in criticism 
of the Wilson administration in the institu- 
tion beside the Greeley statue. 


administration, 


t 


ea 


Claims That Nearly 500,000 
American Soldiers Are )Now in 
France and That 1,500,000 Will 
Re Available During Current Year. 


That nearly half a million 
United States troops are already 
in Europe, that fully that many| 
will be there inthe early spring, 
and that a million and a half will| 


be ready for action before the|ally 


end of this year, was the infor- 
mation given the Senate Com-| 
mittee on Military Affairs by| 
Secretary of War Baker last) 
Monday. The Secretary volun-| 
tarily appeared before the Com- 
mittee to make a statement in 
refutation of the charge made by 
Senator Chamberlain, that the 
army machinery had “fallen 
down.” Mr. Baker’s statement 
of the number of men now in 
France was a surprise to the 
country generally, the impres- 
sion having prevailed that not 
more than 300,000 had been ‘sent 
over. He further assured the 
Committee, that in addition to 
the million and a half men al- 
ready provided for, another mil- 
lion can be quickly raised, should 
they be needed. He said can- 
tonment and camp facilities would 
accommodate a million and aj 
half, -and that additional men 
can be put into training as fast 
as those now being trained are 
sent to the front. He was not 
interrogated by members of the 
Committee, but it is understood 
he will be recalled shortly for 
questions concerning details, and 
with the purpose of carrying the! 
probe deeper into army affairs.; 
Sotoy 

A proclamation of President 
Wilson recommends an additional | 
wheatless day in éach-week, and, 
besides the observance of Tues-' 
days as meatless days, the omis-| 
sion of meat one meal daily.| 
As the calendar now stands, Sun-| 
day night is lightless night, Mon- 
day coalless day and wheatless! 
day, Tuesday meatless day, 
Wednesday wheatless day, Thurs- 
day night lightless night, and; 
Saturday porkless day. In addi-| 
tion to wheatless days, dealers 
will not be permitted to sell] 
flour unless a third as much| 
corn meal as flour is also sold;, 
and bakers will be required to 
use some substance other than 
wheat in baking their bread, be- 


| 


ECY BAKER DISCLOSES | 
SOME STATE SECRETS 


|have yet put out.” 


lnumber and tonnage of Amer- 


icording to a statement made a 


iwhile during the’ same period, 


| 
| 


President Wilson Issues Procla- 
tion Recommending Additional 
Wheatless Days to Conserve 
Food to Supply Our Allies, 


sels conveying men and supplies 
from the United States. The 
correspondent said that a recent 
telegram from Madrid stated that 
the \Canary Islands were. liter- 
blocked by German sub- 
marines, and he declared, that “It 
would not be surprising if, in 
power and speed, the proportion 
of individual urtits were found 
to exceed anything the Germans 


eels 
hobo 


On the other hand, however, 
the United States has gained, 
rather than lost, so far as the 


ican and German vessels sunk 
and captured are concerned; ac- 


few days ago, summing up oper- 
ations during the’ period of the 
unrestricted activity of U-boats, 
which was just a year ago yes- 
terday (Friday). During this 
time, the statement says, sixty- 
nine American vessels, with a 
total of 171,001 tons, were sunk, 


the country has increased its 
merchant marine by seizure of 
107 German and Austrian ves- 
sels, haveing a total of 686,494 
tons, which was a net gain of 
thirty-eight vessels and of 515,433 
tons. The most regrettable fea- 
ture of this situation was the 
loss of about 300 American lives 
in the sinking of United States 
ships, the vessels being mostly of 
the sailing type. The percentage 
of sinking of American vessels, 
compared with the number that 
have passed through /the zone,} 
is comparatively small, the total 
number of sailings being placed 
at 17,738,900, with an average of 
24,834,460 gross tons. Z 
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Through the Farmers’ Confer- 
ence being held at the Univer- 
sity .of Illinois, at Urbana, Pres-| 
ident Wilson sent a message last 
Thursday to the farmers of the 
Nation, in which he expressed 
the belief, that the events of 
this year will decide the result 
of the war, and calling upon 
them to stand by the country| 
in what he declared to be the) 
greatest crisis in its history. 


ginning with a five per cent mix- 
ture and increasing it gradually 
until only eighty per cent of 
flour will be contained in a loaf. 
A food card sent out this week, 
also renews the warning against) 
hoarding food. This applies to 
families: and individuals, as well 
as to dealers and manufacturers. 
Pohoe 

In his statement to the Senate 
Military Committee, Secretary 
Baker predicted that the recent 
reduction in losses of British! 
merchant ships from submarine! 
attacks, indicated, in his belief, 
that the Germans were preparing 
to withdraw a large part of their 
undersea fleet to some section 
where American transports car- 
rying troops destined for France 
might be preyed upon. He did 
not say what, if any, plans have 
been made by the United States 
Government to resist this cam- 
paign, if it develops. With the 
knowledge that several hundred 
thousand American soldiers will 
be sent over, the increased move- 
ment to be inaugurated, pre-| 
sumably in the coming spring,| 
it is not unnatural to suppose 
that the Germans will be watch- 
ing for them, and it may he true, 
as the Secretary suggests, that) 
a considerable number of the} 
U-boats have been drawn out of} 
the zone where they have been 
active, in order that they mayv 
be overhauled preparatory to 
an offensive movement against} 
United States boats. 
don Times agrees 
tary Baker’s opinion in this re- 
spect. In an issue of a few days 
ago, The Times’ naval corre-' 
spondent predicts an increase in| 
submarine activity, and he, too.) 
expressed the belief, that this | 


with mecre| 


The Lon-iberlain’s charges resulted in great 


“We are fighting as truly for| 
the liberty and self-government 
of the United States,”-he told 
the assembled farmers, “as if the 
war of our own revolution had to 
be fought over again,” and he 
appealed to the agricultural peo- 
ple of the country to stand 
squarely. by the Government in| 
the war policies it has endea-|, 
vored to carry out. ‘This state- 
ment is construed by some as a| 
prediction by the President, that 
the war will be fought out dur-} 
ing the year 1918. | 


$ohoy 


Another bit of information| 
given the Senate Committee by 
Secretary Baker, was that the 
American troops in France have 
formally taken over a section of 
the long Western front line. 
Heretofore, it had been supposed 
that the men who had gone into 
the trenches were there merely 
for training purposes, so the 
news that they are taking regu- 
lar part in the fighting is some- 
thing of a surprise. 

pate 

So much really important in- 
formation has come to the public} 
through the statement made this 
week by Secretary Baker to the 
Senate Committee, information 
which the country has been en- 
titled to but not permitted to 
have, that there appears to be a 
general opinion, that regardless 
of any animus, Senator Cham- 


good, by causing the War De- 
partment to speak out, and it is 
hoped that some way will be 
found to require the Administra- 
tion to give out important in- 
formation in future at regular in- 
tervals, if not as fast as facts 


would be directed aganist ves-! 


worth publishing become known. 


ye 


for 


‘Mr. Baker be permitted to explain 
f conditions of such disgraceful 
bserving, that “of course, ten | 


en,” nor to distract atten- 
by pointing to the mag-, 
undertaking to prepare a large! 
service. It was, indeed, a gréat 


cessful. It is true, that such an 
fo as raised and equipped in SO | 
it is dotbtful if any other Nation' 
nited States could have accomplished a: 
uch magnitude; but, Secretary Baker 
take credit for this secoraplistine nt | 
ie, he has had a general oversight and 
of the plan as it has been unfolded, 
- whatever degree of success that has: 
igs to the American people, who! 

e stood squarely and loyally behind every! 
re proposed by the Administration. The! 
Department has been hampered at no point; | 
was given by Congress with unstinted| 
raordinary authority was conferred upon 
t whenever asked for. But, more than 
1 of greater value to the Administra- 
Iding a great army out of a pitiful 
s been the readiness with which the 
people have responded to every call. 
delay, the men conscripted have. reported | 
at the prescribed time—and they would) 
- done as much had they been asked to volun-; 
wo enormous .bond issues were over- 
ed with as much promptness as the! 
esident or any member of his Cabinet could, 
expected. So, Secretary Baker’s claim to 
dit for, the achievement should be considered 
ally, and certainly it should not be allowed 
scure such glaring blunders as have been 


over, the country is entitled to know what; 
oing on in the army, both in the trenches and’ 
mps, and the Senate Military Committee; 
performed a valuable service to the people in 
the veil of secrecy which has prevented: 
from knowing as much about their 

army as has been known to the Germans. 

i 4 


our Democratic friends could sacrifice 
ch of partisanship upon the altar of 
sm, and unite in sending a Republican to 
from this District, what a gracious and 
see Ne would render the country! 


eo 3 : 
The entire Texas delegation ‘in Congress is said! 
e pledged t _opppse the measure for a War| 
et. WI the’ White House whip cracks, ; 
run for shelter. 


about Mr. ‘Hoover’s plan for a 
back yard is, that cultivating 
n'a tolerably fair idea of trench 

' oes. Se 


i 


ful if courts woul in the aken b 

him, that because of failure by the Presi ‘to 
reappoint them following his second inauguration, 
all of the Cabinet members are filling positions 
illegally. The fact, that the Federal law specific- 
ally limits the term of the Postmaster General to| 


four years, with a margin of thirty days, may oy 
taken as evidence that the law was not intended 
to apply to other holders of portfolios not men-| 
tioned in the act. ei 

But the fact, that Mr. Burleson has held the’ 
position of Postmaster General since April 4 of 
last year, without lawful authority therefor, can) 
not be disputed. Upon that point, the law is foo 
plain to be misufderstood. It follows, then, that 
every act performed by Mr. Burleson from April 4, 
until he was renominated and confirmed, a few 
days ago, was without legal warrant, and is void- 
able. The appointment of every postmaster during 
that period was invalid; the expenditure of money;' 
of the United Shates, for whatever purpose, was 
without authority of law. Nor, is it creditable 
to the Administration, that the failuré to comply 
with the law was overlooked until the President’s 
attention was called to it by Attorney General| 
Gregory. 

And, even though each of the other Cabinet 
officials could legally serve without reappointment, 
it would have been a more graceful act had the 
President followed an unbroken precedent in send- 
ing their names to the Senate. It was a courtesy 
to which the Senate was entitled, and the failure 
to show this courtesy, is made more conspicuous 
by the policy Mr. Wilson has all along followed, 
of ignoring both branches of the Congress in 
practically everything except the appropriation of 
moneys, which could not have been otherwise 
obtained. © r Z = 

5 = ay ute ay ae y 
F Oh! boy! but didn’t Secretary of 
‘War Baker make monkeys of the sen- 
ate bunch that tried to make out that 
H the war department had fallen down. # 
I did not meet a man since Tuesday 
butswho jas stepping higher and feel- 
ing betfer than for some days. Cham- 
‘berlain and the whole pack of sena- 
tors who haye been praying to God 
that the war department would fall 
‘down so they could gloat and find 
fault and béllyache on the way things 
were run had the bark stripped from 
) feir flesh by Seeretary Baker. He 
; Showed up the facts about what old 
f Uncle Sam has been doing in the war 
‘game and it finished the LaTollettes 
‘in the senate—for the present. They 
will be back again with their belly-y 
‘aching. and fault-finding and exempg? 
ing their salaries from the war g 
‘and everything, and making # 
|selve strong with the Germar 
But for the time being their 
~hanging in the war depa 
~ fice. tint 
; 


ent of- 


THE WEST 


- Please, good Mr. Socialist and 


1 

: Union Man in Germany: Strike! 
‘Strike!! Strike!!! Strike for youn | 

Ak country and your fires and everything, 

Ebut strike! Strike by the millions! 
‘is sweet r ears to hear 

sic that ever 

Sey Z a 
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lent to increased rent. In that case it must 
tend to drive tenants to conserve their income by 
seeking cheaper quarters. If to prevent this the 
landlord assumes the burden, it will be equiva- 
lent to an increased tax on improvements. In 
either case another tax would be added to the list 
of those that discourage improvements and in- 
duce vacant land owners to refrain from build- 
ing. The right way to relieve real estate of un- 
just burdens is to remove all taxes from build- 
ings and other improvements, now assessed in 
New York City at $3,008,633,746, and place the 
entire burden on land values assessed at $4,561,- 
733,604. That would put the heavy end on the 
owner of unimproved or partially improved 
land. The proposed habitation tax, it is esti- 
mated, would yield $16,000,000, and it is sup- 
posed that real estate would be relieved to that 
extent. Untaxing of buildings would relieve 
properly improved real estate of a much larger 
amount without shifting the burden upon the 
tenant. 


Back Up Baker! 


The Chamberlain bill and the agitation accom- 
panying it is primarily an attempt to get rid of 
Secretary Newton D. Baker as a preliminary to 
the success of the campaign for universal mili- 
tary service, the modification of the Govern- 
ment’s price-fixing and labor policies, and the 
general weakening of the Government’s demo- 
cratic intent, both in the field of international 
relations and with relation to the domestic eco- 
nomic reconstruction during and after the war. 
The New York Times, for instance, has aban- 
doned hope for the War Cabinet bill, and now 
proclaims the discrediting of Baker and his re- 
tirement from influential leadership as the result 
most certain to be achieved. It is a drive on 
Baker that has only begun, and there will be no 
abatement. It is a situation that calls for some- 
thing more positive than the complacent assump- 
tion that Mr. Wilson’s leadership is still secure 
and that he will back Mr. Baker to the limit. It 
is not as simple as that. Mr. Baker will remain 
as Secretary of War. It is for the true demo- 
crats of this country to see to it that he shall feel 
his feet on the solid earth of their positive, or- 
ganized support. His influence will be curtailed 
if we permit his enemies to place him in the 
position of a man on the defensive, under any 
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sort of a cloud, dependent for power on the faith 
and tolerance, rather than the affirmative and 
whole-hearted support, of those from whom his 
authority is derived. 

Mr. Baker deserves this affirmative and whole- 
hearted support in a measure surpassing that in 
which it can be claimed for any other of Mr. 
Wilson’s lieutenants. His handling of the prob- 
lems involved in our military mobilization has 
been masterly. His difficulties have been enor- 
mous. He has had to mitigate and counteract 
the bad effects—what might well have been the 
disastrous effects—of the short-sighted toryism 
and stupidity of other officials. He had first of 
all to gain the confidence and cooperation of our 
primary workers and producers—men none too 
eager in their support of the war and suddenly 
placed in a position to retard or utterly cripple 
its prosecution. In no other capacity than as 
responsible head of our military organization 
could he have exerted the influence that has won 
the support of the vast majority of these ele- 
ments, They are elements that remain largely 
unorganized, and it has had to be a matter of 
Mr. Baker’s pervading, ubiquitous spirit of un- 
derstanding and concession rather than any spe- 
cific formal agreement with a handful of author- 
ized spokesmen. On the military side, the War 
Department has accomplished a task that has 
evoked the respectful admiration of such critics 
as Lord Northcliffe and Commissioner Tardieu 
—men noted for their frankness in criticism 
when that is in order. England’s request that 
we go slow with our military contingent and 
leave shipping for food and munitions, came 
with an authority that could not be ignored, and 
the change of plans at the later insistence of 
the French involved prodigious difficulties which 
have been admirably met. It is an open secret 
that the Allies would have preferred to take our 
men as raw material, ununiformed, unofficered 
and unarmed, and the back-stairs gossip of Mr. 
Medill McCormick regarding their own need for 
the artillery to be furnished our arriving troops 
is merely absurd. There has been no break- 
down, but a rapid progression toward the most 
efficient mobilization of men and resources, and 
it is largely because this progression involved 
radical measures which Mr. Baker’s critics them- 
selves would have shrunk from in hesitation and 
uncertainty that they now attack him. He did 
not wait until the last belt and button had been 
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Cleveland, Ohio, February 2, 1918 


GIVE BAKER A 
SQUARE DEAL 


JGiii J. KEELEY 


The following editorial written by Martin H. Glynn, editor of the 
Times-Union, published at Albany, N. Y., was sent to the Graphic-Sen- 
tinel and asked us to re-produce. We cheerfully do so, and corroborate all 
he has to say and in the language of the late Senator, “Let Well Enough 
Alone.” 

Although the effect of the attacks of Mr. Roosevelt and Senator 
Chamberlain has dwindled to little on the public mind today; it will, in our 
opinion, be less than little after Secretary of War Baker has made answer 


before the Senate committee. His enemies have so persistently pounded 
paxchasra.alnthad him to a certain degree in an as- 
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“ANTI-PROHIBITIO 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 2, 1918 


GIVE BAKER A 
SQUARE DEAL 


$GHi J. KBERBY 

The following editorial written by Martin H. Glynn, editor of the 
Times-Union, published at Albany, N. Y., was sent to the Graphic-Sen- 
tinel and asked us to re-produce. We cheerfully do so, and corroborate all 

| a has to say and in the language of the late Senator, “Let Well Enough 
‘| Alone.” 

Although the effect of the attacks of Mr. Roosevelt and Senator 
Chamberlain has dwindled to little on the public mind today; it will, in our 
opinion, be less than little after Secretary of War Baker has made answer 
before the Senate committee. His enemies have so persistently pounded 
Secretary Baker that they have clothed him to a certain degree in an as- 
pect not truly his. Secretary Baker is a man of wonderful ability and this 
he proved not today or yesterday, but in every ddy of his splendid career. 
By sheer ability he has lifted himself up in life by his own bootstraps. He 
proved his mental mettle as a student at Johns Hopkins University; his 
manhood and his integrty as a disciple and aid of Tom Johnson in the 
famous Cleveland street car strike. As City Solicitor of Cleveland he bested 
some of the biggest lawyers in the west in lawsuit after lawsuit. Single- 
handed and alone he won his way to the office of Mayor of Cleveland 
against all the monopolistic influence of the wealth of that city. As May-; 
or he established a municipal electric light plant which teday ensures| 
Cleveland cheap light and cheap power and thereby promotes the com- 
mercial ascendency of the City by: the Lakes. He whipped the railroads 
to a frazzle in their effort to grab lake-front property worth thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, and then in some magic manner induced the very rail- 
road magnates whom he had trounced to build a magnificent Union Rail- 

Bre way Depot for the people of Cleveland. These facts show that Baker is 
The editor of. the Graphic-| 0 Cay meat for any “head-hunter.”’ 
Sentinel and Newton D. Baker's Moreover, he is a powerful speaker and a graceful writer. He has 
(war secretary) ‘brothers often the oratorical gift and the literary manner, a “glory of words” and a pun-| 
walked through we oe tollgate| oancy of expression. When he speaks he says something, when he writes| 
the limesone pike from Mer|O¢ ornaments thought with the lustre of style. He has a lively imagina- 
tinsburg when we didn’t have| tion, a great flow of words and a vigorous mode of thought-delineation. 
the price on the old stage coach. He can be caustic as well as gracious: and this Colonel Roosevelt learned 
a Jin an exchange of letters when the Co onel was aspiring to lead a regiment 
. in France. 

As an executive Mr. Baker made good as Mayor of Cleveland; and,| 
despite what his calumniators may say, he is making good as Secretary’ 
of War. 

The recent congressional investigations of the War Department must 
convince any fair-minded person of the truthfulness of this statement. 
After a month of prying and quizzing and delving the investigators un- 
earthed some peccadilloes, it is true, but no grievous fault. In the im- 
mensity of the undertaking thrown upon Secretary Baker’s shoulders, 
the wonder is that the investigators did not disclose more at which the 
howlers could howl and the growlers growl. It is unfair to judge any, 
great work by some little relatively unimportant detail. Justice demands 
that such work should be weighed in its totality. And in its totality the 
work of Secretary Baker has been good, exceedingly good. In nine 
months he has increased the strength of the army ten-fold, with all the 
attending military work and business enterprises that this stupendous 
task means, and this he has done without a scintilla of scandal or an im- 
puting shadow of unfairness or dishonesty in any form. Neither France 
nor England has done any such thing in any such time. He found the 
War Department enmeshed in the sleepy traditions of fifty years of peace, 
and while the sudden call of war wrenched the gears and twisted the 
axles of this old rusty machine nigh unto the breaking point, Secretary 
Baker has kept it going and improved it every day as it moved its ardu- 
ous path along. In nine months he has equipped and transported to Eu- 
rope an army ten times as big as the army we had in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war—and this, too, without the loss of a man or the seratch of a ship. 
Such a feat is well-nigh marvelous! But say the sneerers who ean’t an- 
swer these facts, the purchasing department of the army was a regular 
hodge-podge. And lo and behold as they say this, the investigating com- 
mittee very uncomfortably ascertains that Secretary Baker had installed 
efficiency while they talked and dreamed. They found that Secretary 
Baker had reorganized the purchasing’system of the War Department to 
meet the very changes held out as sure to bring about the millennium in 
our military world. 

And go it is that Roosevelt and Chamberlain may fill the cireumam- 
bient air with resounding words and pyrothenic phrases, but these truths, 
undeniable and incontestable, about Baker’s management of the War De- 
partment will find hospitable lodgement in the public mind, long after the 
echoes of sinister and malicious criticism have ceased to plague the pub- 
lic ear with their rhetorical tintinnabulations of rancor and deceit. 


make a mess of things. 


In the case of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
process of criticism has been very simple. 
starts out by not liking Mr. Daniels, as ever so 
many Opposition newspapers were ready, nay 
anxious, to start out in March,-1918. From that 
it follows that Mr. Daniels as Secretary of the 
From that follows 
everything else. Only in the last week or two has 
there been a slackening in the familiar Opposition 
chorus that Mr. Daniels is the worst Secretary 
of the Navy we ever had. And even now that the 
navy has been up before the investigators and re- 
ceived a perfect bill of health, there is unrest, say, 


Navy can do nothing right. 


in the office of the Sun. There, 
we imagine, people whisper: 
“There’s nothing wrong with 


(HG icefoar the worst.” 


ONCERNING TWO SECRETARIES. 
Underlying the specific charges brought 
against Josephus Daniels and Newton D. Baker 
is a profound conviction: only shrewd, hard- 
headed, practical business men have the right to 
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One kind. 


arithmetic to sailors. 
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Post- Lm pressions 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


fiat 


mediately demonstrated to a nation of hard, 
practical men that Mr. Daniels was a sentimen- 
talist, or a doctrinaire, or an old woman, and that 
the navy was ruined sure. 

Now here enters human nature again. It will 
forgive a successful man any number of minor 
weaknesses, provided they are of the familiar 
It will not forgive a man a petty virtue 
that is out of the ordinary; on the contrary, that 
very fact proves that he is not a fit man for his 
post. Suppose, for instance, we had a Secretary 
of the Navy who stayed out late of nights and 
had a taste for strong drink. People would then 
say, “How is he running the navy?” 
class.” Whereupon people would repeat Lincoln’s 
remark about Gen. Grant’s brand of whiskey. 
But suppose, on the other hand, that your Sec- 
retary of the Navy had a weakness for teaching 
Do people then ask how 
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“Oh, first 


| 
“Cheer Up or Get Out”; “The Sun is Shinin 
in China”; “God Hates a Dead One,” ete. 
other words, none of the infallible signs whi 
identify the hard-headed business man and th 
live wire. Instead, I suspect, you might find on) 
Mr. Baker’s desk a volume on Municipal Owner | 
ship and Control ef Sewage Plants. As I ha 
said, a radical. 


OW, how could a radical do anything but 

undermine the military establishment of th 
United States? i 
Baker’s radicalism a great many people have sue 
ceeded in persuading themselves that Mr. Wilsed 
has injected a mild sort of Bolshevik into 
War Department. 
they never know how to make a living, t 
sponge upon friends, and in general they need jie. 
be looked.after by the family. Think of puttin; 
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By dint of pondering on 


You know what radicals a 5 


the management of a billior , 
business into sud 
hands. It is hardly relevan 
that Mr. Baker became City 
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ONCERNING TWO SECRETARIES. 
G Underlying the specific charges brought 
against Josephus Daniels and Newton D. Baker 
ig a profound conviction: only shrewd, hard- 
headed, practical business men have the right to 
make a mess of things. 

In the case of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
process of criticism has been very simple. One 
starts out by not liking Mr. Daniels, as ever so 
many Opposition newspapers were ready, nay 
anxious, to start out-in March,1913. From that 
it follows that Mr. Daniels as Secretary of the 
Navy can do nothing right. From that follows 
everything else. Only in the last week or two has 
there been a slackening in the familiar Opposition 
chorus that Mr. Daniels is the worst Secretary 
of the Navy we ever had. And even now that the 
navy has been up before the investigators and re- 
ceived a perfect bill of health, there is unrest, say, 
in the office of the Sun. There, 
we imagine, people whisper: 
“There’s nothing wrong with 
the navy—we fear the worst.” | 

Once you have made up 
your mind to dislike Mr. 
Daniels, the situation grows 
ridiculously simple. You then 
stand up solemnly, or fall back 
into your chair plaintively, 
and say: “How can you ex- 
pect a newspaper editor to 
make anything but a rotten 
Secretary of the Navy ?”_You— 
see, we in these United States 
are so accustomed to have 
public offices filled by men who 
have been. specially trained 
from the cradle, that the spec- 
tacle of a newspaper editor 
presiding over naval admin- 
istration is ample cause for 
despair. A corporation law- 
yer as Secretary of War, yes. 
A horse-doctor for President 
of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission — well, that too 
fits into the framework of our 
demoeratic institutions. An 
insurance agent as Commis- 
sioner of Bridges and Ferries 
—well, the city can stand it. 
But a newspaper editor, just 
think of it, my friends, a 
newspaper editor as Secretary 
of the Navy! The thing to 
do is to punish the Adminis- 
tration. Elect a new Presi- 
dent and he will appoint the 
right kind of Secretary of the 
Navy: say, a retired plumber. 

The ease and frequency 
with which this solemn charge 
has been brought against Mr. 
Daniels—without a smile—is a testimonial to 
our national powers of facial control—unless we 
choose another word. Incidentally, the Sun has 
overlooked the fact that Mr. Daniels is the owner 
as well as the editor of his paper, and that even 
as a shrewd business man he might qualify—but 
that, for SOvERRUS, is Boer of coufse. 

Be there is smbther Senet whieh probes still 

deeper into the nature of man. Shortly after 
Mr. Daniels became Secretary of the Navy he 
did three things: he prohibited the use of liquor 
in the service; he established schools for the en- 
listed men; he abolished port and starboard on 
board ship and substituted right and left. Which 
of these three acts was the most glaring sign of 
incompetence, it is hard to say, but obviously 
they all lent themselves to the use of the humor- 
ous newspaper paragraph. These reforms im- 
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mediately demiciiatoaten to a nation of hard, 
practical men that Mr. Daniels was a sentimen- 
talist, or a doctrinaire, or an old woman, and that 
the navy was ruined sure. 

Now here enters human nature again. It will 
forgive a successful man any number of minor 
weaknesses, provided they are of the familiar 
kind. It will not forgive a man a petty virtue 
that is out of the ordinary; on the contrary, that 
very fact proves that he is not a fit man for his 
post. Suppose, for instance, we had a Secretary 
of the Navy who stayed out late of nights and 
had a taste for strong drink.. People would then 
say, “How is he running the navy?” “Oh, first 
class.” Whereupon people would repeat Lincoln’s 
remark about Gen. Grant’s brand of whiskey. 
But suppose, on the other hand, that your Sec- 
retary of the Navy had a weakness for teaching 
arithmetic to sailors. Do people then ask how 
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the navy is getting on? No. They know without 
asking that the man is incompetent, and that 
the fleet is going to the dog-fish. As between a 
Secretary 59 per cent. efficient who likes an oc- 
casional._game of roulette and a Secretary 78 per 
cent. efficient who likes to read Marcus Aurelius, 
it is the latter who is patently unfit for his place. 
As IJ have said, human nature. 

So with our Secretary of War. He had the 
misfortune of coming into office with the reputa- 
tion of a radical; which means a doctrinaire; 
which means unfit. He has had the bad luck, or 
the carelessness, to allow something of that 
dreadful thing called idealism to filter into his 
public talk and actions. I have not had the privi- 
lege of visiting the Secretary of War in his office; 
but I strongly suspect that he has omitted to 
hang up all over the walls those stimulating little 
placards in several colors: “Keep a-Smiling”; 
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“Cheer Up or Get Out”; “The Sun is Shinin 
in China”; “God Hates a Dead One,” ete. 
other words, none of the infallible signs whi 5 
identify the hard-headed business man and 
live wire. Instead, I suspect, you might find 

Mr. Baker’s desk a volume on Municipal Owner= 
ship and Control ef Sewage Plants. As I have 
said, a radical. 


OW, how could a radical do anything bat 
undermine the military establishment of the 
United States? By dint of pondering on Mrj 
Baker’s radicalism a great many people have sue 
ceeded in persuading themselves that Mr. Wilsa: 
has injected: a mild. sort of Bolshevik into t® iN 
War Department. You know what radicals aret 
they never know how to make a living, t SA 
sponge upon friends, and in general they need jie. 
be looked. after by the family. Think of putting! 
the management of a billiony, 
— dollar business into such 
hands. It is hardly relevant’ 
that Mr. Baker became City 
Solicitor of Cleveland at ths 
age of thirty-one, that hd 
“managed to conceal his in 
competence for ten years, and 
succeeded immediately there 
after in fooling the people oj 
Cleveland into electing hi 
Mayor for two successiy 
terms. If that city is sti 
there on the shores of Tia 
Ohio, building automobiles 
and buying Liberty Bond 
like mad, it only shows how 
healthy the people of Gleva 
land are. 

Once more, then, it is der 
onstrated that if there is a 
per cent. shortage of machi 
guns, it is because radical My 
Baker is congenitally unfilJ 
whereas a 90 per cent. short, 
age under a hard-headed ma 
of affairs is no more tha 
you can expect from a mé 
who does things. 

Or if not machine» guz 
then coal. Several cand; 
critics of the War Depa: 
ment have discovered that 
things are after all goit 
pretty well with the new al 
mies, that does not rele 
Mr. Baker from~his respo 
bility for the fuel collaps 
Namely: last July Mr. Bakg 
insisted that three dollars 
ton for coal at the mine-he 
was excessive. He made 
two dollars a ton; whereu 
the producers ceased to p 
duce, and: now we freeze. Thus runs the ar 
ment. On the question of facts I am not ed 
petent to speak. People who know tell me 
thing is nonsense. The mines have turned o 
10 per cent. more coal this year than last year. 

But let that pass. Let us ‘say with the Timé 
that Mr. Baker is responsible for the coal short 
age, responsible for Garfield’s suspension ordg 
and so responsible for the loss to American wol| 
ers of a couple of hundred million dollars 
wages. Ought not the Times, in fairness, to hz 
mentioned that Mr. Baker saved the people md 
than half a billion dollars in coal bills? 

No, the Times was right. If Mr. Baker were 
hard-headed man of business, then the right thin 
to emphasize would have been the half-billion dol 
lars saved. But since Mr. Baker is a notorious 
radical and doctrinaire, the thing to show is tha) 
he is responsible for the cx eshortaga 


Everyth 3 de 
ington is a matter to be 
and everything ‘that is no me at 
Washington is likewise a matter for 
criticism. It is a case of being ys 
damned if they do and damned ii is : 
they don’t. ¥ y 
- Just now it is the war depar 
But a short time ago it was #) 
department. Then it was [ 
green-eyed critics gave Daniels | 
time of his life. Finally he was f 
ed to open up the secrets of the navy | 
and then even Col. Harvey was fore- | 
‘ed to take off his hat to the Daniels 
genius. Now they have got poor 
Baker, the Secretary of War, 
zack. Every little whiffet is ba 
at his heels. The war department 
is going to the demnition powwows, | 
or  somte = other equally . import- 
ant place, is the burden oi 
their barking. Senator Chamber- 
lain, who ought to-be a man big 
enough to get away from the bark- 
ers, has unwittingly barked his bark 
with the rest. ‘‘Hundreds and thou- 
gands of men have died in the hos- — 
pitals because of hospital defects,\’, 
he says, when the fact is that the 
death rate in the camp is below the 
average in civil life. That may seem) 
strange, but it is true nevertheless, 
that the camps are so well organized 
and so well manned, that the death 
vate in the army is less (according 
to insurance statistics) than it is 
‘among men of corresponding age in — 
the business and social world. 


The same class of omtee wrecked 


the war machinery of Russia and 
have been laboring to disrupt or de- 
stroy the war cabinets of France, 
Italy and Great Britain. Even Ger- 
many, with the finest drilled army 
4n the world and war chieftains, who’ 
know war as a science, cannot do 
things to please all the German peo- 
ple, and war riots and ploodshed are 
found to follow. But in America— 
free America—we criticise whom 
we will and know no restraint. 
Secretary of War Baker did much 
to dispel criticism when -he told 
Congress the condition of the war 
Gepartment; when he explained that 
500.000 men were in France or 
would be there shortly and that one 
million more men would pe there by 
the end of the year. | let the 
country into secrets. that made the 
critics almost gasp with astonish- 


ment... And the only. comment that 
they could make was “why didn’t 
he tell us before?” ae me 
Yes, why didn’t he tell us before? 
Why didn’t he publish it in the news- 
papers; tack it on the trees; have it 
read from pulpits and from schools? 
Germany should have been told, long 
before this date just how many sol- 
diers were in France; just when they 
sailed for France and just how many 
guns and just how much ammunition 
they have. That Germany has not 
been told is an outrage that the 
tarkers of America will not con- 
-Gone. a: oF 
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official been subjected to such a ruthless search- 

light as that which is ‘now being directed against 
Secretary Baker’s record at the War Department. 
It is all the more remarkable, consequently, that no 
evidence has been brought to light of the hitherto 
most popular and respectable methods of ignoring 
the public interest in conducting war work. So far 
as we know he has not even been accused of allow- 
ing partisan political motives any influence upon 
the appointments and the policy of his department. 
He is the first Secretary of War who has ignored 
the congressmen of his own party and taken the ad- 
vice exclusively of his own expert subordinates in 
running his own department. His Democratic as- 
sociates, particularly in Congress, have brought as 
much pressure as ever on both Mr. Baker and the 
President to discriminate in favor of good Demo- 
crats, but Mr. Baker has not flinched and the Presi- 
dent has sustained him. Much of the animus on 
the part of Democratic Congressmen against the 
administration can be directly traced to their de- 
termination to get the scalp of a Secretary of War, 
who has dared to break away from the long array 


(Soe ever has the record of a public 
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of precedents which permits Congressmen par- 
ticularly during war to exercise personal and parti- 
san influence on appointments and promotions. For 
this reason if for no other, we most devoutly hope 
that Secretary Baker will not permit the issue to be 
obseured-by refusing -to_adopt-those_measures_of 
reorganization which experience of war work both 
here and abroad have shown to be necessary. 


S he at present convinced that any reorganization 
is necessary? The testimony he gave on Mon- 
day, before the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, sounds as if he were not. It is the statement 
of a man who sincerely invites criticism, who is will- 
ing to correct mistakes and shortcomings when they 
have been pointed out to him, but who is not him- 
self aware of any mistakes that have not already 
been corrected. Mr. Baker is candid within the 
limits of his knowledge, he is evidently persuaded 
that he has nothing to hide, he is proud of what the 
War Department has accomplished, he takes no 
credit to himself for his part in this accomplish- 
ment. His testimony is a masterly picture of the 
difficulties of the American task, an encouraging 
picture of American good will, a truthful picture, so 
far as it goes, of our positive performances since 
we entered the war. It tells us, and Mr. Baker 
does well to insist upon this, that the number of 
American soldiers now in France is greatly in excess 
of anybody’s expectation. It does not tell us 
whether in ordnance or aeroplanes, for example, 
we are ahead of our schedule or behind. And upon 
adherence to schedule, as well as upon the planning 
of the absolutely best schedule practicable, our suc- 
cess depends. Mr. Baker has described a vast per- 
formance. He has not enabled his countrymen to 
see the difference between this performance and 
what it might have been with better organization. 
¢¢WN matters connected with the shipment# 
troops abroad this office has not been con- 
sulted or considered as to the possibility of supply- 
ing these troops with suitable clothing at the time 
they were dispatched, or how supplying those 


troops would affect the problem of calling out the 
national army into camps. In other words, the 
problem of supply was not considered when the dis- 
patch of troops was arranged.”’ This is from the 
complete testimony just published of Quartermas- 
ter General Sharpe before the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. Subsequent records show that 
General Sharpe again and again notified the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of War that since 
troops were being sent abroad much faster than had 
been originally planned, either fewer men of the 
National Army must be called out here or clothing 
would be lacking. Each time he was optimistically 
assured that he need not worry. Yet the records 
show that General Pershing was obliged to drain 
the scanty resources of our Allies by ordering uni- 
forms in England, and that at the same time 
woollen overcoats and blouses were lacking in zero 
weather for many thousands drafted in America. 
In view of the fact that it is the business of the 
General Staff to supervise the execution of policy 
and codrdinate the various bureaus should not the 
Chief of Staff be called as a witness by the Com- 
mittee? Has Congress, as so often before, forgot- 
ten that there is a General Staff ? 


VERYBODY praises the selection of Mr. 
Stettinius as Surveyor General of Purchases 
for the War Department. Yet almost everybody 
agrees that further unification is necessary. Will 
Mr. Stettinius remain an advisory subordinate of 
Colonel Pierce, the Director of Supplies? And 
will the War Industries Board, now without a chair- 
man, be superseded by a General Director of sup- 
plies for all purchasing departments? If a General 
Director should be created Mr. Stettinius is obvious- 
ly the right man for the job. But if no further 
changes are to he made, or if they are to he delayed 
and anew Chairman of the War Industries Board 
is to be appointed, why not induce Mr. Stettinius to 
accept the position? There he would be able to fur- 
nish a personal link between his advisory duties in 
the War Department and the advisory duties of 
the board. If a unified organization cannot be 
created by legislation or decree, at least something 
like it might be arranged by a fortunate appoint- 
ment. 


ERMAN policy in the Brest-Litovsk confer- 

ences is plainly in the hands of men who are 
incapable of realizing that the war has changed 
the world. They imagine that the political map 
still holds in the consciousness of their own and 
other peoples the same transcendent importance 
as it held before the war, and are exercising all 
their ingenuity to effect a settlement that will enable 
them to point to “ increase in the patrimony of the 


Fatherland.” In the meantime they find them- » 
selves back-fired by popular unrest. The Ger- 
man masses, and even more the Austrian masses, 
want peace with Russia, food from Russia, not 
additional Slavic territory to Germany. Harden 
is speaking for more than a narrow class of ex- 
treme radicals when he denounces eastern annexa- 
tions as not even a benefit insufficient to justify 
further fighting, but as an absolute injury to the 
spiritual unity of the Fatherland. Popular unrest 
may not yet be powerful enough to penetrate the 
shell of German diplomacy. Germany is not ripe 
for revolution. But the Bolshevik ferment is 
working, and if the peace negotiations with Russia 
fail and the war drags on without a definite end 
in sight, the German government may yet learn that 
every people has its limit of tolerance. 


R. VON KUHLMANN has secreted a joke 

in his latest speech to the main committee of 
the Reichstag. ‘ Our differences with the Bolshe- 
vist government,” he said, “ relate-mainly to details 
regarding the carrying out of self-determination, 
which, after all, is not entirely a modern innovation, 
Bismarck having stipulated it in the peace treaty 
after the campaign of 1866.” True. Bismarck 
did. The treaty of Prague, by which Austria ceded 
Schleswig to Prussia, stipulated that ‘ the popula- 
tions of the North of Schleswig shall be again 
united with Denmark in the event of their express- 
ing a desire so to be by a vote freely exercised.” 
About fifty thousand Danes, something like a third 
of the population of North Schleswig, had exer- 
cised the choice given them after the war of 1864 
by the treaty of Vienna and had emigrated to Den- 
mark. They were encouraged by the clause we 
have quoted from the treaty of Prague to return to 
Schleswig. They waited for the plebiscite it prom- 
ised. But no plebiscite was ever held. No 
opportunity was ever given the populations of 
North Schleswig of voting for or against be- 
ing reunited with Denmark. Prussia never in- 
tended to give them such an opportunity. She made 
the promise with the intention of breaking it. By 
a later treaty of Vienna, the 1878 treaty, the clause 
which promised the plebiscite was abrogated, and 
Austria assented. This is the precedent to which 
Dr. von Kiihlmann refers. It is a plain indication 
of what he wants in the Russian provinces Germany 
has taken. Was he cynical or stupid or merely for- 
getful when he cited such a precedent? 


ROFESSIONAL diplomats have reason to 
Pp feel chagrined over the fact that the longer 
the war lasts the less are their arts prized. It is to 
the leaders of labor that the world now looks for 
practical suggestions for the* settlement of war 


To THE EprTor oF THE HERALD :— 


In a modest little item 
“Courage” the Hzpatp of Tuesday, ‘Jan- 
uary 22, , SAysi— 


a war cabinet to ‘an attempt to curtail, 
power of President Lincoln.’ ”’. 
Then it adds:— ‘ i 


vite comparisons between thé Wilson Cab- 


inet and that of Lincoln,” 

Talking as if behind closed doors and 
coming down to, brass tacks, one will not) 
find the HERALD'S proposition a very difti- 
cult task, 

Tf one will read the newspapers of the 
civil war period he will find that Mr. ‘Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet were treated the 
same as if they were made of flesh and 
blood the same as other people and were 
ofttimes the objects of very hostile criti- 
cism. 

It may be said that: a perfect Pandora. 
box of calumny ‘was poured out on the 
head of the martyred. President and those 
calumnies were kept up during the greater 
part of the time that he occupied the 
executive-office. . 

One is not overstepping the bounds of 
historical information to say that his 
critics were as harsh in their denunciations, 
as any that Mr, Wilson and his Cabinet 
are subjected to, and were made by men as 
prominent in public fe. 

It can be truthfully stated that many of 
those calumnies were instigated and kept 
alive by members of his own party. 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s most prominent 
critics was Mr. Horace Greeley, founder of 
the New York Tribune, and one of the most 
influential editors in the nation. 

It is all a mistake to believe that Mr. 
Lincoln was not surrounded by his La 
Follettes, Hardwicks, Reeds, Chamber- 
lains and HERALDS, who gave him the same 
measure of embarrassment that these men 
and newspapers are giving Mr. Wilson. 

At this diStance of time one can take a 
measurement of those composing the Cab- 
inets of these two wonderful men with 

jsome degree of fairness, and if one will 

undertake the task dispassionately he will 
find that the Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson 
will not suffer by the comparison. ; 

Mr. Lineoln chose for his Secretary of 
State Mr. William H. Seward, who was his 
rival for the Presidential nomination. 

What it was done for is obvious. 

Mr. Seward came into prominence by a 
wave of anti-Masonic excitement that was 
then sweeping over the country and later|as 
by his “higher law” utterances concerning 
the institution of slavery. 

He was too violent and vindictive to have 
been a great statesman. 

Against Mr. Seward Mr. Wilson chose 
for his Secretary of State Mr. William J. 
Bryan, who rose to popularity and promi- 
nenee by the unquestioned and universally 
admitted possession of extraordinary 
genius and intellect. Beside Mr. Seward 
history will accord Mr. Bryan the higher 
place. , 

Mr. Lansing i is Mr. Bryan’s successor and 

Llhis State papers rank immeasurably 
greater than those of Mr. Lincoln’s Sec- 
i}retary of State. 

Lansing, too, is setae rounded and modest. : 


What, Lineolw’ 3 “Cabinet? That 
Waswt “in Bt” with Wilson's 


“According to Washington reports, | crat. 
President Wilson likens the movement for} high value is given him for his success- 


— —_—_———————. 


‘Unlike Seward, he does not think that he 


itled | is greater than the President. 


} Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury 
Was Mr. Salmon _P. Chase. He rose to 
‘prominence by being an abolition-demo- 
A rara avis in thise days. A very 


e| fully handling the finances, but beside the 
©) great financial transactions and achieve-|' 
ments made by Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Treasury Mr. Chase’s accomplish- 


| “ft certainly takes a brave man to in- ments seem very infinitesimal. 


Mr. William McAdoo did not come into 
‘prominence by some transient political ex- 
| eitement, but did so by the exercise of his 
own splendid-genius and extraordinary 
achievements. 

His successfully handling of the finances 
in the greatest crisis of the nation is al- 
most inconceivable and as a financier 
gives him a higher place than any of his 
predecessors. 

Mr, Lincoln’s Secretary of War was Mr. 
Edwin M. Stanton. While energetic, if one 
will read the records, he will find that he 
was not well poised. He was irascible and 
dogmatic. He was not only constantly 

embroiled in controversies with news- 
papers and politicians, but frequently with 
army officers. His ‘broils with both Mc- 
Clellan and Sherman might be cited. 

Against Mr. ‘Stanton Mr. Wilsen has} 
Mr. Newton D. Baker. Heisa young man| 
of magnificent talents. He never loses his 
poise, is not irascible and is never engaged 
in broils. He is clean cut and energetic. 

While Mr. Stanton was gathering to- 
gether an army of less than half a million 
of men Mr. Baker is gathering an army of 
more than nine millions. 

Mr. Stanton’s army did not require near 
the amount of training or equipment be- 
cause conditions are so entirely different. 

Mr. Northcliffe says that Mr. Baker has 
accomplished in a few months what it 
took England three years to do. 

If nothing else were said in Mr. Baker’s 
Praise that would be quite sufficient. 

History is compelled to accord him a 
higher—immeasurable higher—place than 
that occupied by Mr. Stanton. : 

Mr. Gideon, Wells was Mr. Eéncoln’s 
Secretary of the Navy. 

With the efficiency of our greatly en- 
larged navy and the praises now so gen- 
erously and almost universally showered 
upon Mr.’ Josephus Daniels it is not neces- 
sary to attemot a comparison of the two 
men. 

Mr. Daniels has won first place among 
those who have occupied the position he 
now holds. | 

There is little comparison ‘between the} 
achievements of Mr. Montgomery Blair) 

Mr. Lincoln’s Postmaster General and 
Mr. Burleson, nor do we believe that even 
the Heranp will hold that Mr. Edwin 
Bates was a greater Attorney Gencral 
than Mr. Thomas W. Gregory. 

So recurring again to brass tacks and 
talking as man to man behind closed 
doors, we make bold to say that we do 
not believe that any student of history 
will conclude after a fair and impartial 
investigation that Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet 
will lose by comparison with Mr. Lincoln’s, 

Let’s hold up their hands and make their 
task the less difficult and thus the more 
easily win the war. 

FRANK HARRIS, 
Editor Banner. 
Ocala, Pla., Jan. 25, 1918. 
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ary 24th’ in hartias of the spe ch he: 

made in New York some days before, 
‘lia the last analysis ‘amounts to a con- 
; fession and an apology. 

Presiding at the security defense 
meeting in New York was Mr. Elihu 
Root, and among the gistinguished oc 
‘|capants of the dais with Mr. Cham- 
terlain we are told was none other 
‘|than ex-President Theodore: Roose- 


"| velt. : e 
Drawing upon the figment of ‘our 
imagination. we can see Senatog 


Chamberlain looking the ex-Presiden 
-;SQuarely in the eye at the close of’ 
just remarkable deliverance, and 
4th uplifted hand and in stentorian’ 
yolce, exclaim: “Let me say that the, 
military ostablishment of America’ 
jhas jalen down.” 

Still eveing the peenreatdents and. 
feeling that he were yet unsatisfied, 
with this arraignment, fearful as it, 
was, Mr. Chamberlain went on fur- 
ther to say: ° } 

“It 18 0G use tc be optimistic abovt 

the thing that does not exist.” 
| And Mr. Chamberlain a democrat, 
_too. ‘ 
Encouraged by the applause given 
/kim, one man in the audience crying} 
‘out, “You are telling the truth,” the} 
Gregon senator went on further to| 
say: 

“It has almost stopped fiedonivets 
my itriends.” } 


Mr. ‘@Chambariain in his al 
defense wt his New York spee 
compelled? to ‘admit that his st 
ments were entirely too sw e 
|That he made an. vextempo daria 


hastily and jmputsively:, ra 
not mean that pvery bureau anc 
cepartment “ “the adminis 
this great government ‘ 
down and Was. inefficient: 

He did not mean, of course, th 
ecutive department, He did 
the legislative branch; he 


_ 


meant only, | he tells us, the wa 
partment. 

And now Since Mr. Baker has 
the country: into his condone 
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| Chamberlaih still, believes Ww 
What had stopped functioning?/has said, we can conscient: 

hy, the entire democratic adminis- that* he stands almost alon 
tration. * belief. . 

Himself asking “Why?” Mr. Chant: Yodo Mr. Chamberlain no inju 

perlain went on to explain: ; we quote from the’ Coneness) ah 
“Because of inefficiency in every ord his exact words: 2 
bureau and in every department of| “As I undertook to show the 
the government of the United States."}@ent in my letter, | was refe 
This wholesale -arraignment was|the military_establishment 
greeted with applause. ¢ impeachment, 
One can well imagine that Mr. 
Roosevelt, who as contributing editor 
of the Kansas City Star, has been 
|prodding the administration with all 
sorts of hostile criticism for its weak 
ness, vacillation and inefficiency, was 
more “dee-lighted” than he has been 
since the declaration of war by our 
government. - 
' For the head ‘of the military com- 
mittee of the senate to be the author 
of such a deplorably-painting speech 
it was not improper nor undignified 
for the president of the United States 
te call him to task. 

‘The president in a public statement|manner I state that I did ae 
jsaid that the senator had shown/to impeach the efficiency 
{“such ignorance of actual BORD Dy | MORAR EDD of the  soyer ne 
as to make it impossible to attach any 
importance to his statement.” 
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military establishment. 1 


the efficiency of every ‘leaks C 
the government. The stateme! vas| 
really a little broader in that 
tan I would have made it if I ha 
down and had written the speech 
would have confined it to th 
partment . It was a sweeping 
ment, impulsively and 


only “the military establis 
think f tried to explain\ ¢ 
too swe 


severe but he-was. 
‘|that the senator’ statements ae and greater 
:}an astonishiing and absolutely u © ae : 
fiable distortion of the truth.” 
And who after reading the clear, lu- 
cid and convincing stat ments of the 
secretary of war will say ee ae 
president was no correct i 

paling the, senator’ ee 


‘this country. 


that fact. 


‘protest. 


" Senator Hi‘chcock’s “Assault 
Senator Hitchcock’s attack on the 
war machine resembles Senator 


of its criticism,andit should be’ met, 


‘Jas the Oregon senator’s was. met, by 
-|® painstaking reply such as was made 


by Secretary Baker himself. Mr 
Baker was generally conceded to have 
Made a successful job of it. Taking 
up case after case cited in Mr Cham- 
herlain’s speech, he placed the situa- 
tion in‘a new light before the coun- 
try. He showed that the medical 
service of the army was immensely 
better than Mr Chamberlain . had 
tried to make it out to be. The use 
of French artillery and machine guns 
by our army in France he proved was 
advisable and without discredit to 
So far was the war 
department from ‘falling down,” to 


‘{use the Chamberlain phrase, that he 
was able to disclose the undeniable | 
fact that there is in France to-day | 


@ much larger American army than 
even the government’s critics had 
forecast last summer as desirable. 

Mr Hitchcock’s specific charges of 
inefficiency, neglect or biundering de- 
serve to be met in the same way. Un- 
doubtedly there have béen-failures and 
mistakes, but the country needs -to 
have the whole picture and not the 
blémishes alone irept before its eyes 
The great merit of Secretary Baker's 
defense of the war department was 
that he sketched -the picture as ‘a 
Whole with convincing sincerity and 
verisimilitude, His critics stress de- 
tails and distort the perspective, and 
succeed finally in presenting, like the 
patent medicine. man, a, “before and 
‘after taking” exhibit of the wonder- 
ful. curative powers of their favorite 
specific, } 

The “war cabinet,” the critics assert, 
would be the unfailing remedy for 
administrative chaos, and so théy pic- 
ture the government in the last stages 
of paralysis. In “Before Talking” we 
‘se@ a war machine that has “stopped 


} ‘functioning,” a shipping situation that 


is. “a farce and 2 crime,” and things 
im general tossed into “a gigantic 
‘wreck.” In “After Taking,” ladies and 
gentlemen, we see how a few spcons- 
ful a day of “war cabinet” bitters 
would save the governmert from dis- 
solution and win ‘the war. 

If there were not now’ai sector of the 
pattie line in Fran¢de, 8000 miles fromm 
home, being defended against’ the 
Germans by an’ Amé¢rican army, 
the Chamberlains!: and” Hitchcocks. 
Wcekses anc Wadswortls would ver- 
haps be cocks of the walk here in the 
United States, and and it would be 
time for President Wilson to tesign 
from his office and let Congress estab- 
lish a war. triumvirate. But our army 
is there nearly 500,000 strong. ... The 
critics are breaking their necks over 
Seoretary Baker has com- 
‘mitted. the: crime, in Senator Hitch- 
‘cock's.--opinion, .of being “oversan 
‘gitine,” His 
more men for France this year 
if thé shipping can be provided— 
and the outlook for the ships, 


Said the secretary rather warily, is, 


“not unpromising”—has: driven. . the 
Nebraskan into a-sort of delirium of 
He thinks the secretary has 
no knowledge of the shipping situa- 
tion; and the president is no less 
es orant of itethan his seoretary, 


ClLamberlain’s in the violence .of much | 


forecast of 1,000,00@ 


the executive branch of the govern- 
ment in the persons of the prestdent 
and secretary of war know notwhing, 
whi'e the lawmaking branch in the 
persons of these members of a Sen- 
ate committee know everything. ~The 


“like a king, surrounded by cour- 
‘tiers, he hears practica'ly only one 
‘sids.” Only member's of Coneress can 
learn the plain truth about the prose- 
cution of the way because, as the 
Nebraska senator sagely says, “the 
‘people who complain ‘come to sera- 
‘tors and representatives.” 

This is a highly-novél theory of our 
government, According to. it, our 
presidents must always have been mis- 


; 
j 
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mental conditions; While’’A” vision of 
\}the truth has beem vouchsdfed only 
to the honorable member frém Terre 
Haute or the honorab’e senator trom 
Missouri, A disgruntled citizen wht" 
has lost a government contract and 
runs to his congressman with a “cém- 
‘plaint” of the governmeni’s ineffi- 
|| ciency and incompetence thus becomes 
endowed with truth discerning powers 
far exceeding those of any member. of 
the administration, however highly 
placed, : 

It may be frankly said to Senator 
Hitchcock that his hypothesis is fan- 
tastic. The secretary of war and the 
president are in a position to know 
as much about the war-making activi- 
ties of the government, considered as 
a, whole, as he is or even his colleague, 
the distinguished military réorganizer 
from Oregon, The people are pound to 
aceept that as a fact. So long ag the 
country has suffered no military dis- 
aster, while its army is actually de 
fending a portion of the battle line 
in France, why should’the people as- 
sume with these senators that the war 
machine has hopélessly broken down 
and that a new system of war admin- 
istration degrading to the presidential 
office and humiliating. ta the presi- 
dent himself should be set up forth- 
with? We have examined with some 
care the personnel of the Senate com- 
mittee on military affairs and can find 
no evidence in the records of its mem- 
bers that they are any oetier qualified 
than the president and the secretary 
of war to have an opidion on a mili- 
tary question or on 2 question of gov- 
ernmental organization for waging 
war with the utmost vigor. and effi- 
ciency, exe ; 

There is something mysterious ;in 
this entire performance in* Congress. 
If we had already sutfered a Bul! Run 
or 2 Tannenberg in the présent war, 
one might expéct such 4n effort ag is 
being made to “put over” on the pres- 


receivership of thec.executive’s war- 
|| making functions, It is far more than 
an effort to cure a defective organiza= 
tion that is being made; it is palpably 
an effort to dispossess the constitu- 
| tional commander-in-chief of some of 
his executive prerogative. The ‘war 
‘cabinet’ proposal has been very un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as it arouses sus- 
picion ag to the ulterior purposes of 
those urging it and also inquiry as to 
the forces hidden behind it. The war 
machine ought to be strengthened to 
the highest attainable efficiency— 
/everyone believes that. But we shall 
get nowhere in administrative reform 
if Mr Wilson, besides fighting Ger- 
|Many, must fight to defeat some 
)strange conspiracy to diffuse and 
weaken the executive power in the 


management of the war. 
—<$<<$ $$$ 
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president must be i} informed because 


This is what it comes "Gown to=| 


led and misinformed as to govern- y 


1 


| 
| 


ident what amounts to a. congressional | 


s Exhibited In This Country of Late 
To the Lditor of The Repubdlican:— 

Some writer, smarting under ad- 
verse criticism of his work, said, “A 


-|eritic is 2 man who can’t write’ worth 


a damn himself, but feels perfectly 
competent to damn anything anybody 
else writes.” 
great critics have done nothing worth 
“vhile outside of criticism, and it ts an 
easy matter to stand)on one side and 
criticize the efforts of men and wom-+ 
en who are doing or trying to do more 
or less big things with their Ives. 
Just now we have @ large and active 
force of critics who are giving much 
time to Secretary of War Baker. 
Baker is not @ large man physically. 
Whether he will prove to be a targe 
Man as secretary of war remains to 
be seen, for the great, grim game with 
the iron dice is not nearly over. 

This is not the first job the critics 
have undertaken, President Wrison 
received their attention eartier in the 
day. We were told that he was = lit- 
erary dilettante, a user of ‘weasel 
words, to quote our chief American 
erltic—too proud to fight, and Mr De- 
pew even went so far as to call him 
“the professor.” What depth of in- 
famy lower than to be called the pro- 
fes. But the critics have been 
obliged to revise their opinion of Mr 
Wilson, and he stands quite well with 
the world in gengral just now. In fact, 
whatever place it may occupy 20 
years from now, his name is af pres- 
ent the greatest on the page of mod- 
ern history. 

After Wilson came Daniels, secre- 
ary of the navyy—country newspaper 
editor—and the critics said he didn’t 
know enough to run a toy boat in a 
bath tub, to say nothing about the 
United States navy. The principal 
cause for the howl against Daniels lay 
in the fact that he insisted that if Jack 
and the marine couldn’t have a glass 
of beer or light. wine in. the 
navy canteens, the officers should 
not’ make a private barroom out 
of the officers’ mess. Quite a 
good many army and navy officers 
are not teetotalers, and have some- 
times gone into action when they 
might have had clearer heads and 
brains less clouded by alcohol. Of! 
course, not in the United States army 
or navy, but you may remember how 
the Russian fleet fired into the fishing 
boats on the Dogger banks of the 
North sea when everybody was so “lit 
up” that they thought they were at- 
tacking the Japanese 10,000. miles 
away. On the whole, many people 
agreed with Daniels that it would be 
just as wvell to have the officers sober 
4S the crew in case we should go into 
action with the powerful fleet of Ger- 
jinany, And now the. crities have 
turned their fire away from Mr.Dan- 
iels, Who shines brightly as a really 
good secretary of the navy. Dewey 
told them he was that long before he 
died, and Dewey knew something 
about naval secretaries, 

Now Baker is getting his. “He is a 
pacifist!” Well, so am I, so are you, 
{so is anybody that has any heart or 
brains or who believes in the progress 
of the human race. But a pacifist, 
that is, one who believes in peace, is 
not necessari’'y lacking in fighting 
cualities, and my experience has been 
that the worst man to run up against 
in a row is not the fellow who stands 
on the corner with a chip on_ his 
shoulder telling everybody who passes 
by to tread on the tail of his coat and 
threatening to “knock his block off" 
/0n the sHghtest provocation. Quite 
the contrary, the worst man in the 
world to. mix up with in a fight is the 
quiet fellow who doesn’t want to fight, 
but Who has strength to spare and 
will not be imposed upon. Young 
Baker was Tom Johnson’s first lieu- 
tenant when Tom Johnson was the | 
storm -center of the middle West in| 
ene of the hottest fights with monop- | 
oly and graft that this country ever 
had. All the powers of prey in 
Cleveland tried to down Johnson by 
every possible means, fair and foul, 
and he did break down and died, but 
he left young Baker to keep up the 
fight, and Baker did as city solicitor 
and mayor of Cleveland. If anybody 
tells you that Baker is not a first- 
class fighting’ man; aSk the ghost of 
Tom Johnson about it or ask any- 
body that knaws his record as an of- 

ficial of the city of Cleveland. He 
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It is true that most || 


|I feel so sure he is more 


may-botibe a great war secretary— 
time will tell; but don’t put too much 
stock in the critics who are yelling 
their heads off to get him out or the 
war department and not suggesting 
anybody likely to improve upon him. 

A great number of country daily 
papers, ably edited by the New Yoric 
Tribune, Boston Transcript and oth- 
er, antiadministration papers, are 
helping keep up the criticism of our 
war secretary, who certainly seems 
able to answer his critics fairly well. 
I do not belitve-the country in gen- 
eralsthinks ill) of: Baker or ‘has any 
deep distrust of the present .admin- 
istration, which, on the Whole, it 
seems to mé, has done all that could 
be expected under the tremendous 
strain that has cdme upon it. 


Cc. T. CRAGIN, 
yoke, February 1, 1918, es 
— eee 


VIEWS OF A BOY IN ema 

garding Congress and the Adminis 
tration 

To the Editor of The Republican:— 

Inclosed is an extract from-a letter 
T have just received, The lad who writes 
it, formerly in our employ as an “odd 
job boy”, about the place, is now a 
private at Camp Devens. What he 
writes is in answer, to my question, 
How do you feel in regard to this 
rumpus in Congress? Do you agree 
with Mr Chamberlain or stand by the 
president and Mr Baker?” 

His reply ‘interested me and I 
thought possibly might interest your 
readers:— : 

“You may bet I stand by the pres- 
idenit and Mr Baker. That rix-up in 
Congress is due to the moneyed men 
and politics. I’ve never seen Mr Wil- 
son, but I can’t help liking him, for! 
God-fearing | 
than those opposing him. Wouldn’t it! 
be just great if everyone in Congress | 
would turn round and back him up| 
to the last man and the last. dollar? 
But such a thing won’t happen. I 
Suppose, At this time when so many 
lives are at stake, I think every con-| 
gressman and everyone connected 
with the war’s progress should stop! 


) these devilish goings on which are tak- | 


ing such a lot of the fighting spirit) 
out of the soldiers and giving «om-| 
fort to the enemy. I’m: not surpr‘sed) 
at Roosevelt's actions, You’a think! 


‘since he has three sons in the service 
he'd fee] he’ got to be moreGod-fcar- 
ing, even if it did make him ose a 
future political situation we all know, 
he’s after.” HE. HILLSMITH, | 
South Danbury, N. H., Feb. 1, 1918 
pe ee eS 
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MR. BAKER’S GREAT SPEECH 
HEN the secretary of war app@ared bef@re the senate committee 
on military affairs last Mondag, he aské@ that he be permitted to 
make his statement witho interngption. The request was 
granted, upon _the understanding tat later fle would submit to interro- 
gation. Thereupon he made thatMstonishi#g declamatory speech, nearly 
five hours of skillful self-defens@ and aduwfit propaganda, which creat . 
such a profound public impresgion. It @vas our intention to withhol 
comment upon his great effortfuntil hefhad amplified and explained to 
the committee points which e obse But it is uncertain when: he 
will appear, and there are ifmportantSphases of the matter which can 
be discussed without inquir g closely into the merits of the witness’ 
case. 

Mr. Baker’s statementan effecifive combination of stirring oratory} 
and able special pleading,ghas had ga marked influence upon the public 
mind. As it was avowgflly addrgssed to the people, the. result was 
unquestionably a persongl triumph for the secretary. His aggressive 
action in seeking an open hearifig created a sympathetic atmosphere, 
and he made the most#of it by a presentation at once dignified and 
forceful. 

It goes without s 
cisms as conclusive; t 
readiness to accept a 


ng that@his partisans regard his answer to criti- 
great Beading public, those of open minds, show 
his asse@ftions and predictions at their face value; 
even his well-informed critia8, while unconvinced, admit that he has 
placed them at a tdptical difadvantage. To a majority of the people, 
therefore, his recitahas bro#ght a sense of relief and satisfaction. The 
favorable effect wag largely#due to his earnestness of manner and his 
candid avowal of yast shoybcomings in the conduct of the war. There) 
was no trace of the cockgnre flippancy which his former attitude had] 
made to seem chagacteristi®. 

More important thanfthe enhancing of Mr. Baker’s repute, however, 
are the benefits which hisfaction brings to the nation. 

First is the breaking down of that perverted system of censorship 
inspired by President Wflson, a foolish and dangerous policy which would 
make the conduc’ of fhe war and the expénditure of billions of the 
public money a personal and confidentially directed enterprise. Secretary 
Baker dealt so candidly with the principal activities of his own and 
related departments that they will henceforth be legitimate topics: for 
discussion and criticism, which will tend to improve the results. After 
this wholesome burst of confidence, the administration will hardly renew 
the attempt, which twice has failed, to pass a law giving the executive 
the power to stifle comment upon the actions and policies of the govern- 
‘ment. 

Another beneficial effect is the reassuring of the anxious public. 
Many Americans will feel for the first time that there is a genuine war 
department in Washington, and that great undertakings are really being 
carried forward. Secrecy had bred distrust, and it was intensified by 
information which foreed its way past the censorship, in guarded intima- 
tions by the newspapers and in letters from soldiers. Whether or not 
the optimistic impression given survives the committee’s further inquiry, 
it has created a widespread sense of relief. 

A very encouraging result was revealed in the radically changed 
deportment of Secretary Baker. 
the committee and the public by assuming an attitude of careless superi- 
ority, disregarding alike the proprieties of the occasion and the gravity of 
the issues raised. His answers were often arrogant in tone and’ evasive 
in meaning; he seemed less like a responsible official of the government 
than a police court witness, adept in the shifty devices which baffle inquiry. 

But it was a changed young man that faced the senators last Mon- 
day. He showed respect both for the committee and for his high, office. | 
He was serious, in earnest, manifestly aware of his weighty obligations 
and of the nation’s right to a frank disclosure of war progress. 

} But perhaps the most important product of the controversy was) 
the altered attitude revealed in Mr. Baker’s emphatic assurance that 
inquiry, suggestion and constructive criticism would always be weleomed 
his department. This’ recognition that congress is a co-ordinate part 
wf the government, even in war time, should lead to good results. 
7 Every one who has studied the secretary’s marshaling of facts and 
explanatory comment touching numberless activities of war preparation 
must agree that it was an extraordinary exhibition of intellectual vigor 
and ‘able advocacy. Mr. Baker appeared before the committee, by reason 
‘of his own course, under a cloud, almost discredited; when he left he had 
regained his lost position and had all the essential advantages of a 
victor. Thus his effort was a masterful display of strategy. 

It was, likewise, the most extensive and effectiye demonstration of 
the press agent’s art ever given. We do not use this characterization in 
a disparaging sense. The work which we have in mind requires’a rare 
and very high order of talent; a faculty for revealing things in terms that 
arouse and convince the public mind. In Washington Mr. Baker is 
admired as the ablest press agent an administration ever had. President 
| Wilson himself, of course, needs no assistance in this way; in the fields of 
‘diplomacy and moral leadership he is his own interpreter. But in matters: 
|affecting the actual conduct of ie war, which the president touches 


} 


lonly remotely, Mr. Baker is the recognized genius of publicity. = = | 


THE NORTH SMERICAN, 11 


} adopted for a new and radically different model. M 


|the beginning of time”; his hearers sat entranced as the picture grew, and | 


In his first appearance he offended both |. 


| contributed $50,000 to the Wilson campaign fund and acknowledged that 


~ Those stimulating stories about new big guns that were to overwhelm 
the Germans, and about 100,000 airplanes that were to win the war 
within a year without the use of infantry, showed the master touch 
the practiced press agent. One of the best examples was the two-colun 
article, published in every newspaper in the country, heralding the mira 
lous production of the Liberty motor, with which America would conq 
the air. As a fact, within forty-eight hours thereafter the design w: 
found to be obsolete, and two weeks later a four-line dispatch made 
known that the original Liberty motor had been scrapped and the name 
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But these incidental achievements in effective publicity were trifling 
compared to that vivid review upon the vast and various activities of 
the military establishment. Like a great panorama, the orator unfol ad 
the spectacle of an army unparalleled in history, or, as he said, “since 


marveled that one man, even the ablest official President Wilson had) 
ever known, could have mastfred the details of so stupendous an enter- 
prise. Unfortunately, the effect was marred when a senator ventured | 
to ask a specific question, when this remarkable colloquy ensued: __ . 
Senator Frelinghuysen: Is it not true that our shell capacity has been 
reduced from 20,000,000 a month to 5,000,000 a month, since our entrance 
into the war? 2 a en 
The Secretary of War: I cannot give you the answer. I do not know, — } 
senator. % ent 
Senator Frelinghuysen: 
per cent, and many of the plants have been dismantled. 
The Secretary of War: I cannot answer that; I do not know. ag 
Perhaps the most regrettable feature of the controversy is the studied 


+: 
I understand it has been reduced to about 25 P 
mE 


|| effort of the administration to make the people think that the congressional 
)| investigations into war activities are inspired by political enmity. 


Nothing 
rould be more false. i F 
Congress, which constitutionally has the sole power to make war 
and expend public moneys, patriotically voted to the executive the widest 
autocratic powers ever conferred upon any ruler, including the expendi- 


| ture of nearly $20,000,090,000. But it remained the right and the duty 


of the legislative branch to observe and inquire into the manner in which 
the powers delegated were exercised. That is all that congress has 
endeavored to do. " 

The investigations are not in any sense unfriendly. In every com-. 
mittee there is a majority of administration Democrats. ‘The inquiries 
were begun, and have been conducted, by Democrats, all“of them loyal to 
the president and favorably disposed toward Secretary Baker. There 
has not been the slightest attempt to bring out facts for the purpose of 
creating distrust of the administration; the sole design has been to get 
information which would suggest means of improving and strengthening 
the program. 

The war department, where blundering had been most apparent, 
received special attention. Day after day testimony revealed the most 
appalling delays and inefficiencies, and the whole country was perturbed, 
Then Secretary Baker was examined. He gave the committee no enlight- 
enment, and his whole attitude tended to justify the widespread fear 
that the war department was incompetent. 

A few days later the committee chairman, shocked by the evidence 
he had heard, made the remark in an extemporaneous speech that “the 
military establishment of America has fallen down, has almost stopped 
functioning.” No doubt thé statement was extreme, but the conditions 
were alarming, and Senator Chamberlain, one of the most conservative 
and conscientious of public men, honestly meant to state the truth. Presi- 
dent Wilson, however, seized upon the phrase as a means of making the 
investigation appear as a political enterprise, and thereby stop all con- 
gressional inquiries. | 

Yet these investigations are salutary, and are being conducted in | 
entire good faith. This is shown by the fact that when conditions in the 
navy were found by examination to be remarkably good, the committee 
in charge gave immediate reassurance to the public. ™ ~ ae 

If congress wanted to hamper the administration, what better means 
could be found than an inquiry into the naming of Barney Baruch as : 
chief purchasing agent for the government—a Wall street plunger who 


he had made a big “clean-up” by war speculation? Yet this appointment. 
has not been attacked. yy, 

We have not attempted to discuss the merits of Secretary Baker’s 
remarkable defense, which cannot be fairly judged until he has been 
questioned by the committee. But the fact that he is now carrying out 
his third reorganization of the war department shows the value of the 
congressional investigations. For, after all, the issue is not, as Mr. Baker 
seems to suppose, his personal ability; it is the whole conduct of the war 
on the military side. And the record of delays, of mismanaged camps, | 
of hospital neglect and lacking equipment is sufficient justification fom 
the patriotic effort by congress to remedy the conditions. 


et al., the suggestion, of co 
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% epeenty.due; but it’s rather rough on tiene 
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In the light of Messrs. Baker, Garfield | 


tel r what the Wak De- 
he New York ‘Times 


if p D eparations are going iowa 
at sean rate, the War Depariment 

at fault in taking too many chances, 
It progress is made in a more con- 
servative fashion, the War Depart- 
ment is unforgivably slow, and upon 
its shoulders must rest the blame for 
the continued agonies of France. lt 
commanding officers are chosen W he 
are not fayored by the New York 
Times’ war critic, that periodical is 
certain that they were chosen for ul 
terior motives, probably political, If 
the War Department names. ofiicers 
of whom the New York Times’ evitic 
does not disapprove, the Zimes is cer- 
jain that the choice was made reluct- 
antly, and only upon the pressure of 
ivresistible public opinion. If sol- 
dliers are not given as much to eat 
and to wear as they wish, the War- 
Department, according to the New 
York Times, is neglecting its duties te 
those who are giving their lives for 
their country. If soldiers say they are 
perfectly comfortable, the New York 
Times proclaims indignantly against 
the enfeebling juxuries with which tae 
American troops are being sur 
yvounded. 

In a recent editorial, finding all of 
its earlier grounds for attack elim- 
inated by» Secretary Baker’s  state- 
ment, the New York Times criticises 
the War Department for not having 
already far advanced the training of 
the new million men to be brought 
into the next draft. “New camp sites 
should have been chosen and abund- 
ance. of new buildings erected to the 
end that’there be no check in our mar- 


shalinge soldiers against the enemy.’ 
It holds to blame for what it calls Rs 


\“slackening of preparations,” a 
“pblind hope of peace,” which | it 
charges that the War Department fos- 
ters. 
It is obvious that this reasoning is} 
as preposterous as anything the New 
York | papers have so far presented to 
their readers. It has been only with- 
in the past few weeks that the\New 
York Times condemnéd the govern- 
ment and the administration of the 
War Depariment for calling men into 
training on the first draft when the 
full equipment of winter clothing and 
tifles was. not at hand. The state- 
ments of the War Department. have 
shown that, the winter clothing, rifles 
and other equipment have been fur-! 
nished as rapidly as possible; but 
since the War Department bad diffi- 
culty in equipping the men already 
out, by what means does the New 
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Do cause.is ever won | peeletner is 
criticism, while in nine cases out f 


ten the attempt to smother cri 


cism ruins the men who are pro 
moting the cause, and frequently 
ruins the cause itself. 

Senator Reed did more to estab-| 
lish Mr. Hoover in public con.- 
dence, at least did more to make 
it impossible to successfully attack 
him, by refusing to permit Mr. 
Hoover to testify before his com- 
mittee and refusing to allow the 
Hoover statement & be published, 
than all other things combined 
since Hoover took charge of food 
regulation. No matter what legiti- 
mate criticism of Hoovér might 
now be offered it would at once be 
discredited. The man who criticises 
Hoover hag all the opprobrium o12 
the Reed committee investigation 
to-overcome with a fair play loving 
people before he can get a hearing. 

Senator Chamberlain did for Sec- 


_retary Baker just what Senator 
‘Reed did for Hoover when he r@- 


fused to allow the secretary to laik 
to the same body of men before 
whom the senator had made his at- 
tack on the war department. From’ 
the moment it appeared that the 
secretary was to be held down to 
a small committee room, and his 
appearance even there to be treatea 
as a favor to him, from that minute 
all he had to do was to make any | 
sort of a case for himself to win 
the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple. 

David Lawrence, from whom The 
Register quotes frequently, set 
forth the essential unfairness of 
the Chamberlain committee: 


“But did Secretary Baker get for 
his side of the case the same pub-. 
licity and hearing as did the other 
side presented by Senatdr Chamber. | 
lain? Unfortunately the secretary 
of war did not. Members of both | 
houses of congress crowded the 
senate chamber when Senator 
Chamberlain spoke. The imprés- 
sion made upon the members was 
as much due to the dramatic de- 
livery as to the things discussed. 
Yet Secretary Baker’s speech was 
far more eloquent, far more com- 
prehensive, and far more calculated 
to inspire, confidence. And it. wars 
delivered in a small room, poorly 
ventilated, and where only a hand- 
ful of members of congress were 
able to attend. The Washington 
newspapers on account of space 
conditions could print only one- 
fifth of what Mr. Baker said. The 
Associated Press sent out, to the 
country as much as it did on Sen- 
ator Chamberlain’s speech, but con- 
‘gressmen do not read volumes of 
testimony or solid columns of type, 
for Mr. Baker’spoke at least 35, 000 
words. It would have been fairer 
to Mr. Baker and to the men in 
congress who must make up their 
minds about the conduct of the war. 
$0 as to reassure their constituen- 
cies if the senate committee had ace! 
ceded to the secretary’s request for 
a room large enough to accommo-. 
date the members of the senate and) 
house.”’ 


{ 
| 
{ 


| those officials 


t 
dated, ca: be interpreted e! 
country in any other light than that | 
of obstructive tactics. You, Mr. | 
Secretary, against whose depart- 
ment these charges have been 


jmade, have requested fullest pub- 


licity with opportunity provided for 
interested, to hear 

The majority of 
the senate military affairs commit- ; 
tee refused. Such refusal inspires 
suspicion among many of us as to/| 
the complete sincerity of the ob- | 
structors. As a member of the 
house military affairs committee, 
before whom you can at any time 
make a statement under conditions 
of Jairness, I want to. protest 
against the action of the majority 
of the senate military affairs com- 
mittee, which is open to but one 
conclusion, and that is, that a jury 
packed and unfair’ is to receive your 
statement.” 


This, of course, is ancient his- 
tory in such times as these. But 
it is worth recalling merely to em- 
phasize again that nothing counts 
for so much as fair play, and noth- 
ing hurts so much as an evident 
purpose to beg the question or sup- 
press the opposition. 

Secretary Baker. came out o2 nis 
senate hearing so much the victor 
that Senator Chamberlain would } 
not get a patient hearing today be- 
fore any audience anywhere, and 
yet Senator Chamberlain is a strong 
man, and in many respects he no 


your statement. 


‘doubt was justified in criticising 


the war department, if not Secre- 
tary Baker himself, Senator Cham- 
berlain set out to secure a reor- 


- ganization of the war management. 


He has more. powerfully entrenched 
the present managément, than the 
‘president: could have done or uuy 
other man or combination of men, 
by allowing the public to under- 


| stand that he was not willing to 


give Secretary Baker a herring be- 
fore just as many interested people 
as he had addressed himself. 

One of the hardest things for 
newspapers to learn is that it 


actually promotes the cause they 


have at heart to allow the critics 
of that cause to have access to the 
reading public. The moment a 
newspaper suppresses a fair argu- 
ment against the cause it espouses 
it lays itself open to suspicion in 
the mind of the reader and from 
that moment it ceases to greatly 
influence his judgment. An ‘open 
forum is the most effective means 
the newspaper has of establishing 
itself in the confidence of its read- 
ers. 

There is virtue in free and open 
debate, leaving the cause to be pro- 
|moted entirely out of it. It may 
‘well be questioned whether any 
cause is more important than free | 
public diseussion. The very founda- | 
tion of democracy is the right of | 
every man to have and express opin- 
ions without much regard for the’ 
opinions of his neighbors and’! 
friends. In any event the people 
‘wish to hear both sides of all im- 


in Washington that Congressman, resent the attitude of any man who 


This was so plain to everybody, portant matters, and they greatly 
Lunn of New York, chairman of- ee s 


“the house military committee, wrote * : ; 


a letter to Secretary Baker invit- 


man UE said:. 
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A More Enlightened Censorship. . 
We congratulate Secretary BAKER 
on the good sense which has impelled 
him to modify the rigid censorship 
heretofore restricting the publication 


- of news from our forces in France. 


The systematic reticence of War 
Department methods has been carried 
to an extent quite unreasonable. No 
loyal American will ever grumble at 
the suppression of specific intelli- 
gence concerning military policies, 
plang and moyements useful to the | 
enemy and not accessible | ‘to him ex- 
cept through -publication here; but 
solemnly to withhold from our own 
people information notoriously avail- 
able to the enemy through other chan- 
nels, on the ground that through our 
people it might reach the enemy al- 
ready in possession of it, was getting 
very near to the ridiculous. 

Among the things which the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Grorar CrEEr’s 
Committee on Public Information, has 
been asking the newspaper press not | 
to print, and which the press has 
scrupulously refrained from printing, 
are these: 


“Information tending to siuclans the 
number of trbops in the expeditionary 
forces abroad, 

“Information. that would disclose the 
location of American units or the even- 
tual position of the American forces at 
tthe front.” y 


The despatches seatendae and this 
morning disclose with official sanc- 
tion certain facts about the location 
of American’ units and the eventual 
position of the American forces at 
the front, They do now, in a general 
way, and for the information -of a 
public patriotically and sentimentally 
and affectionately interesied, what 
the German official bulletins did in 
the regular line of business ag long! 
ago as November last. Si 

As to the numerical strength of the 
expeditionary forces, the first definite 
public statement tending to disclose | ; 
the facts was contained in Secretary ; 
BAxkeEr’s own testimony before the 
Senate committee. 

The Secretary is therefore the pio- 
neer in this very sensible reform, He 
‘is just now being pounded so vigor- 
ously, and, as we believe, so justly, 
for the many delinquencies and blun-} | 
ders and delays of his department, 
that it is really a pleasure for Tnx}, 
Scw to find something of importance } 
fo exhibit to his credit as deserving of 
unstinted praise. 


2 —__-- 


2 
ETERNAL DAMNATION. 

There is no pleasing the New York 
Times. No matter what the War De- 

partment does, the New York Times 
will find in.it cause for a column of 
criticism. 

ii preparations are going forward 
at a rapid rate, the War Department 
is at fault in taking too many chances, 
if progress is made in a more con- 
seryative fashion, the War Depart- 
ment is unforgivably slow, and upon 
its shou/ders must rest the plame for 
the continued agonies of France. 
commanding officers are chosen whe 
are not favored by the New York 
Times’ war critic, that periodical is 
certain that they chosen for ul- 
terior motives, probably politic 7 fee 8 
the War Department names 
of whom the New York eritic 
does not disapprove, the, #imes is cer- 
tain that the choice was made reluct- 
antly, and only upon the pressure of 
irresistible public opinion. If so! 
diers are not given as much to eat 
and to wear as they wish, the War- 
Department, according to the New 
York Times, is neglecting its duties to 
those who are giving their lives for 
their country. tf soldiers say they are 
perfectly comfortable, the New York 
Times proclaims indignantly against 
the enfeebling juxuries with which the 
American troops are being sur 
rounded. 

In a recent editorial, finding all of 
its earlier grounds for attack elim- 
inated by» Secretary Baker’s state- 
ment, the New York Times criticises 
the War Department for not having 
already far advanced the training of 
the new million men to be brought 
into the next draft. “New camp sites 
should have been chosen and abund- 
ance of new buildings erecied to the 
end that’ there be no check in our mar- 
shaling soldiers against the enemy.” 


It holds to blame for what it calls this 
“slackening of preparations,” 2 
“phlind hope of peace,’ which | it 
|charges that the War Department fos: 
/ters, 

It is obvious that this reasoning +, 
as preposterous as anything the New 
York papers have so far presented to 
their readers. It has been only with- 
in the past few weeks that the\New 
York Times condemnéd the govern- 
ment and the administration of the 
War Depariment for calling men into 
training on the first draft when the 
full equipment of winter clothing ana 
rifles was.not at hand. The state- 
ments of the War Department. have 
shown that, the winter clothing, rifles 
and other equipment have been fur-! 
nished as rapidly as possible; but 
since the War Department had diilfi- 
culty in equipping the men already 
out, by what means does the New 
York Times believe it could have 
equipped an additional million men, 
who “should by this time have been 
far advanced” in training? 

Surely the New York Times is not 
in ignorance of the difficulties Amer- 
ica has. met in equipping the WNa- 
tional Army. If it has read Secretary 
Baker’s statement it cannot be in ig- 
norance of the fact that men are now 
ready to be shipped to Hurope as rap-! 
idiy as the shipping facilities can be) 
provided. And yet, in its editorial col- 
umMns itseeks\to castigate the War De- 
partment becatise an additional mil- 
lion men have not been removed from 
the normal industrial processes of the 
nation and put in training: men for 
whom equipment could not possibly 
be had; men for whom shelter could 
not possibly be provided; and men 
who, if they were already trained, 
could not at this time mosebly be 
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THE ELEMENT OF FAIR PLAY. 
it. is strange that eyen our most | 
Sagacious men refuse to learn that 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1918. 


3 e refusal of the senate Taq} 
tary affairs committee to grant you } 
opportunity to answer charges in a! 
room sufficiently large for mem-! 
bers of the house to be accommo-| 
dated, cannot be interpreted by the } 


Do cause.is ever won by smothering | country in any other light than that | 


criticism, while in nine cases out of } Of obstructive tactics. 


ten the attempt to smother criti- 


You, Mr. | 
Secretary, against whose depart- | 
ment these charges have been} 


cism ruins the men who are pro-| made, have requested fullest pub- | 


moting the cause, and frequently) 
ruins the cause itself. 

Senator Reed did more to estab- 
lish Mr. Hoover in public comui- 
dence, at least did more to make 
it impossible to successfully attack 
him, by refusing to permit Mr. 


lHcity with opportunity provided for 
those officials interested, to hear 
your statement. The majority of 
the senate military affairs commit- ; 
tee refused. Such refusal inspires | 
suspicion among many of us as to| 
the complete sincerity of the ob- 
structors. As a member of the 
house military affairs committee, 


Hoover to testify: before his com-j before whom you can at any time 


mittee and refusing to allow the 
Hoover statement i» be published, 
than all other things combined 
since Hoover took charge of food 
regulation. No matter what legiti- 
mate criticism of Hoovéer might 
now be offered it would at once be 
discredited. The man who criticises 
Hoover has all the opprobrium 012 
the Reed committee investigation 
to.overcome with a fair play loving 
people before he can get a hearing. 

Senator Chamberlain did for Sec- 
retary Baker just what Senator 
Reed did for Hoover when he r¢- 
fused to allow the secretary to laik 
to the same body of men before 
whom the senator had made his at- 
tack on the war department. From’ 
the moment it appeared that the 
secretary was to be held down to 
a small committee room, 
appearance even there to be treatea 
as a favor to him, from that minute 


and his} 


j tory in such times as these. 


make a statement under conditions 
of fairness, I want to. protest 
against the action of the majority 
of the senate military affairs com- 
mittee, which is open to but one 
conclusion, and that is, that a jury 
packed and unfair is to receive your 
statement.” 

This, of course, is ancient his- 
But 
it is worth recalling merely to em- 
phasize again that nothing counts 
for so much as fair play, and noth- 
ing hurts so much as an evident 
purpose to beg the question or sup- 
press the opposition. 

Secretary Baker.came out o1 o1s 
senate hearing so much the victor 
that Senator Chamberlain would 
not get a patient hearing today be- 
fore any audience anywhere, and 
yet Senator Chamberlain is a strong 
man, and in many respects he no 
doubt was justified in criticising 
the war department, if not Secre- 
tary Baker himself, Senator Cham- 


do w to make an 
all he had to do was to make ay | berlain set out to secure a reor- 


sort of a case for himself to win 
the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple. 


David Lawrence, from whom The } 


Register quotes frequently, set 


‘ganization of the war management. 
He has more powerfully entrenched 
the present managément than the 
president could have done or uuy 


other man or combination of men, | 


forth the essential unfairness of by allowing the public to under- 


the Chamberlain committee: 


“But did Secretary Baker get for 
his side of the case the same pub- 
licity and hearing as did the other 
side presented by Senatdr Chamber- 
lain? Unfortunately the secretary 
of war did not. Members of both 
houses of congress crowded the 
senate chamber when Senator 
Chamberlain spoke. The impres- 
sion made upon the members was 
as much due to: the dramatic de- 
livery as to the things discussed. 
Yet Secretary Baker’s speech was 
far more eloquent, far 
prehensive, and far more cal¢ulated | 
to inspire, confidence. 
delivered in a small room, poorly 
ventilated, and where only a hand- 
ful of members of congress were 
able to attend. The Washington 
newspapers on account of space 
conditions could print only one- 
fifth of what Mr. Baker said. The 
Associated Press sent out to the 
country as much as it did on Sen- 
ator Chamberlain’s speech, but con- 
‘gressmen do not read volumes of | 
testimony or solid columns of type, 
for Mr. Baker ‘spoke at least 35, 000 
words. It would have been fairer 
to Mr. Baker and to the men in 
congress who must make up their 
minds about the conduct of the war 
so as to reassure their constituen- 
cies if the senate committee had ac- 
ceded to the secretary’s request for 
a room large enough to accommo- 
date the members of the senate and 
house.”’ 


This was so plain to everybody 
in Washington that Congressman 
Lunn of New York, chairman of 
the house military committee, wrote 
a letter to Secretary Baker invit- 


ing him to appear before the ‘house 


committee. In this letter Congress- 
man Lunn said: 


more com- { 


And. it. was | 


| 


; Senator Chamberlain 
} conspicuous blunders in this regard 


stand that he was not willing to 
give Secretary Baker a herring be- 
fore just as many interested people 
as he had addressed himself. 

One of the hardest things for 
newspapers to learn is that it 
actually promotes the cause they 
have at heart to allow the critics 
of that cause to have access to the 
reading public. The moment a 
hewspaper suppresses a fair argu- 
ment against the cause it espouses 
it lays itself open to suspicion in 
the mind of the reader and: from 
that moment it ceases to greatly 
influence his judgment. An ‘open 
forum is the most effective means 
the newspaper has of establishing 
itself in the confidence of its read- 
ers. 

There is virtue in free and open 
debate, leaving the cause to De pro- 
moted entirely out of it. It may 
well be questioned whether any 


cause is more important than free | 


public diseussion. The very founda- | 
tion of democracy 
every man to have and express opin- | 
ions without much regard for the | 
opinions of his neighbors and 
friends. In any event the people 
wish to hear both sides of all im- 
portant matters, and they greatly 
resent the attitude of any man who 
demands a large hearing for him- 
self and then tries to bottle up the 
opposition in a small room or with | 
an inadequate report. 

When men like Senator Reed and 
make such 


it is well to emphasize the funda- 
mental demand of the American 


people for fair play. 
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is the right of | 
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A More Enlightened Censorship. . 


We congratulate Secretary BAKER 
on the good sense which has impelled 
him to modify the rigid censorship 
heretofore restricting the publication 
of news from our forces in France. 

The systematic reticence of War 
Department methods has been carried 
to an extent quite unreasonable. No 
loyal American will ever grumble at 
the suppression of specific intelli- 
gence concerning military policies, 
plans and moyements useful to the’ 
enemy and not accessible to him ex- 
cept through publication here; but 
solemnly to withhold from our own 
people information notoriously avail- 
able to the enemy through other chan- 
nels, on the ground that through our 
people it might reach the enemy al- 
ready in possession of it, was getting 
yery near to the ridiculous. 

Among the things which the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Gxorcn CREEL’s 
Committee on Public Information, has 
been asking the newspaper press not | 
to print, and which the press has 
scrupulously seatte from printing, 
are these: 


“Information tending to disclose the 
number of trbops in the expeditionary 
forces abroad, 

“Information. that would disclose the 
jocation of American units or the even- 
tual position of the American forces at 
tthe front.” 


The despatches yesterday and this, 
morning disclose with official sanc- 
tion certain facts about the location 
of American’ units and the eventual 
position of the American forces at 
the front, They do now, in a general |, 
way, and for the information of af, 
public patriotically and sentimentally 
and affectionately interested, what |, 
the German official bulletins did 


the regular line of business ag long 
ago as November last. 

As to the numerical strength of the 
expeditionary forces, the first definite 
public statement tending to disclose 
the facts was contained in Secretary 
Baker’s own testimony before the 
Senate committee. 

The Secretary is therefore the Bie 
neer in this very sensible reform. He | 
is just now being pounded so vigor- ; } 
ously, and, as we believe, so eee 
for the many delinquencies and blun- 
ders and delays of his department, 
that it is really a pleasure for THE 
Scwn to find something of importance 
to exhibit to his credit as deserving of 
unstinted praise. | 


—— 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR, 

“In the debate in the Senate upon the; 
conduct of the war which ‘Was opened: 
yesterday by Mr. Hirexcock of Ne= 
\braska, a Democrat, the issues. should. 
e clearly drawn. It is not denied 
hat Secretary BakeR and his assist- 
nts have 
us way. ft is not questioned that the. 
President should be supreme as Com- | 
mander in Chief. No one has assailed | 
or sought to abridge his prerogative. 
The issue on the one hand is whether 


the present organization of the War) 


SED AE Cro e edie, nave ar east ee ed that Mr. Baker thinks he can reor- 


mands which the greatest war in his- 


tory is making upon it; and, on the- 


other hand, the issue is whether 


America’s participation in the war | 


would not gain in effectiveness if Con- | 


gress provided the President with al 


spécial council or cabinet, not to ex- 
ercise any of his authority, 
make plans and proposé the manner 
of executing them, subject always to 
his decision on every point. 

¥f the organization of the War De- 
partment without supplementary legis- 


lation is strong and supple enough to} 


atand the strain of conditions that 
were never contemplated by Congress 
when it created the various bureaus 
and defined their functions, then noth- 
ing more is to be said and Mr. BaKER’s 
plans to get more and better work 
‘out of his department should be ap- 
proved by Congress; but it should be 
understood that the results to be ob- 
tained must make America’s participa- | 
tion in the war all that can reasonably | 
be expected of her. In the enterprise 
America must be an important and 
decisive factor. She must avold the 
mistakés of her allies, most of which, ) 
Jearning in the school of bitter expert- 
ence, they have corrected themselves. | 

Can Secretary. BaxeR make his Said 
work more effective by shifting his 
subordinates about And é¢alling in. 
civillans to share the duties and the 
work of those subordinates? If he 
ean, then the machinery of the War 
Department simply needs readjust- | 
ment, and new legislation would be} 
superfluous. 
appointed to get precision and speed | 
out of the machine must have author- | 
ity to obtain results not yet achieved | 
by the department in this great war. | 
Can Mr. BAKER invest them with that 
authority? It has been said that the 
war is too/big and complex for the 
department as now organized. Mr. 
BAKER admits that his task is colossal. 
Consider this statement made by him 
to the Senate committee: 

_General Purstina’s staff of experis | 
and officers over there runs into the | 
thousands, and they are busy every 
minute, and every day that the sun 
rises I get cablegrams ‘from General 
PorsHina from ten to sixteen and 
twenty pages long, filled with meas- 
urements and formulas and changes 
of a millimeter in size, great long 
specifications ‘of changes in details of 
things which were agreed upon last 


Week and changed this week and 
eed to be chat ged. again next week, 


one big things im a strenu- 


but to! 


a ‘And to meet General PERSHING’ ‘S$ Te- 
~ |e is only a part of the day's 


work. There are a million men in the 
_ States to equip, train, and keep fit. 
| Millions. more may have to be raised, 
equipped, trained, and looked after. 
Officers must be found for them, and 
‘the matter of promotions must have 
constant attention. Billions of dollars 
will have to be expended with sound | 
| judgment. Transactions with muni- 
i tion makers are on a scale undreamed 
| of in the old days. If the task is not 
too big for the present War Depart- 
: ment, the laws creating it were a 
The very fact 


| 


| miracle of wisdom. 


ganize his department and make it 
function satisfactorily seems to be an 
reflection upon his perspicacity. Op- 
timism never found more confident 
| expression. 

Why shonld Mr. Wrbson not wate 
come an honest attempt to lighten his 
burden and give him more eyes to see 
‘with? There can be no parallel with 
Mr. LINcoLn’s case. The civil war 

President began by calling for 
men, later for 300,000, still later for 
more men, and in the end he resorted 
|to a draft. Mr. Wrtson begins By 
dealing with a million men, with the 
prospect of having to raise double or 
| | treble that number. 
at last the decisive fighting of the 
civil war was done in Virginia, across 
| the Yotomac River, and Mr. LINCoLn 
soynetimes ran down to see his Gen- 
erals. He was never long out of 
touch with commanders in any depart- 
ment, West or South. Congress spent 
millions on the war to save the Union. 
It is now appropriating billions to save 
democracy. The civil war was staged 
[ ten States. The world is the stage 
of the present war. The civil war was 


one of the greatest conflicts in his- | 


tory; but the present war dwarfs it 
Mr. Wiison should be ready to ad- 
just himself to unprecedented and stu- 
pendous conditions, and he should be 
willing to accept help from a council 
whose members would be appointed 
by himself and who would work with 


; | him without encroaching upon his pre- 


But these civilians thus Poway: 


75,000 | 


The critical and’ 
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HOM do you want to run your war? In whom do you 3 

put your faith? ‘ 

Do you stand behind Woodrow Wilson in his statement $ 
of war aims? Do you believe in an administration that has ; 
put a million and a half men into fighting trim to lick the ~ 
kaiser? Are you willing to bank on a president who has 
refused to listen to the voice of Wall Street, who has re- X 
fused to listen to the voice of war profiteers of all sorts—_ 
food, fuel, steel, munitions, railroad, bankers and bilkers? ¥ 

Or do you believe that in this erisis the conduct of the % 
war should be turned over to a so-called war cabinet forced | 
apon the president by Congress? Do you believe that the 
Constitution should be set aside at the behest of the Roose- 
velts, the Wadsworths, the Hitcheocks and the Chamber- 
lains, who say that they can make a better job of beating < 
the Hohenzollerns than the president can? Than his cabi- 
net can? Than General Pershing can? 

Who are the people that are clamoring to swap horses 
now that we are in the middle of the war stream? Who has 
cause for complaint? And just what is that complaint? 

Those who have cause for complaint are not the plain’ 
people of America who are sending their sons to the front, 
who are saving food and fuel at home. They are not the 3 
lovers of democracy who are willing to sacrifice life itself 
that the world may be made ore for the form of govern- : 
ment they believe in. 

The people who think ihiey have cause for eGydlaaae 
are the gamblers of Wall Street. And they are the ones 
who are doing the complaining. They are the food profi- 
teers, the fuel profiteers, the steel trust profiteers, the muni- ; 
tions profiteers and the exploiters of labor. They have not % 
made the fortunes out of this war that they had looked for, 
They have not seen labor coerced and conscripted for their 
private profit under any trumped up excuse of ‘‘war neces- 
: sity,’’? And so they are sure they have cause for com- 

plaint. “ty 

_ Another coutonopibiet ‘Class are thet fereatures, the 
peanut~ politicians, who have hopes—bepes for. the. con- 
-gressional elections this fall and the election of 1920. 
Whether they know it or not, they are playing the Wall 
Street game. Their little minds can conceive of no gain 
for themselves in putting their shoulders to the wheel and 
serving their country in the common cause. Their little 
minds are all for politics—for making capital out of their ; 
country’s need. ‘hey are not above that. 

This fight that is on in Washington today, however < 
carefully camouflaged.it may be, is not a fight against any ; 
individual member of the president’s cabinet. it is nota ¥ 
fight against Herbert Hoover. It is not a fight against 
Newton D. Baker. Both of these men have done what the ; 
president asked them to do to the president’s complete satis ; 
faction. 

The fight 3 in eee is a fight against the president - 
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--PHE conpuct OF THE WAR. 
“In the debate in the Senate upon the” 
conduct of the war ‘which was opened- 
yesterday by Mr. HitcucocKk of- Ne} 
\braska, a Deinocrat, the issues should. 
e clearly drawn. It is not denied 
hat Secretary BaKkER and his assist-_ 
nts have done big things im a strenu- | 
us way. It is not questioned that the) 
resident should be supreme as Com- 
'mander in Chief. No one has assailed | 
or sought to abridge his prerogative. 
The issue on the one hand is whether 
the present organization of the War} 


Department is adequate to the de-} 
mands which the greatest war in his- 
tory is making upon it; and, on the 
other hand, the issue is whether 
America’s participation in the war! 
would not gain in effectiveness if Con- | 
gress provided the President with a| 
apecial council or cabinet, not to ex- 
ercise any of his authority, but to! 
make plans and proposé the manner 
of executing them, subject always to 
his decision on every point. 

¥f the organization of the War De- 
partment without supplementary legis- 
Yation is strong and supple enough to 
stand the strain of conditions that 
were never contemplated by Congress 
when it created the various bureaus 
and defined their functions, then noth- 
ing more is to be said and Mr. BakKER’S 
plans to get more and better work 
out of his department should be ap- 
proved by Congress; but it should be 
understood that the results to be ob- 
tained must make America's participa-, 
tion in the war all that can reasonably 
be expected of her. In the enterprise 
America must be an. important and 
decisive factor. She must avold the 
mistakes of her allies, most of which, 
Jearning in the school of bitter expert- 
ence, they have corrected themselves. 

Can Secretary. BaKkeER make his war. 
work more effective by shifting his 


Se a ae ae eee 


civillans to share the duties and the 
work of those subordinates? If he 
ean, then the machinery of the War 
Departmént simply needs readjust- 
ment, and new legislation would be} 
superfluous. But these civilians thus | 
appointed to get precision and speed | 
out of the machine must have author- | 
ity to obtain results not yet achieved | 
by the department in this great war. | 
Can Mr. BAKER invest them with that 

authority? It has been said that the 

war is too/big and complex for the 

department as now organized. Mr. 

BakER admits that his task is colossal. 

Consider this statement made by him 

to the Senate committee: 


| 


General Prrsuine’s staff of experts | 
and officers over there runs into the 
thousands, and they are busy every 
minute, and every day that the sun 
rises I get cablegrams from General 
PprsHine from ten to sixteen and 
twenty pages long, filled with meas- 
urements and formulas and. changes 
of a millimeter in size,° great long 
specifications of changes in details of 
things which were agreed upon last 
yweek and changed this week and 
need to be changed again next week, 
‘wo that what we are doing at this end 
ii attempting by using the eyes of the 


| Judgment. . 
tion makers are on a scale undreamed 


| ment, the laws creating it were a 
| miracle of wisdom. 
''that Mr. Baker thinks he can reor- 


‘with? 


subordinates about and éalling in. ; 


‘And to meet General PERSHING'S Te- 


"quirements is only a part of the day’s 
|work. There are a million men in the 
States to equip, train, and keep fit. 
i Millions more may have to be raised, 
| equipped. trained, and looked after. 
| Officers must be found for them, and 
/the matter of promotions must have 


constant attention. Billions of dollars 
will have to be expended with sound 
‘Transactions with muni- 


of in the old days. If the task is not 
too big for the present War Depart- 


The very fact 


ganize his department and make it 
function satisfactorily seems to be a! 
reflection upon his perspicacity. Op- 
timism never found more confident 
| expression. | 

Why should Mr. Witson not oath 
come an honest attempt to lighten his 
burden and give him more eyes to see 
There can be no parallel with 


Mr. LInconn’s/case. The civil war 


President began by calling for 75,000 } 


men, later for 300,000, still later for 
more men, and in the end he resorted: 
to a draft. Mr. Wrtson begins by 
dealing with a million men, with the 
prospect of having to raise double or 
treble that number. 
at last the decisive fighting of the 
civil war was done in Virginia, across 
the *votomac River, and Mr. LINCoLn 
seynetimes ran down to see his Gen- 
erals, He was never long out of 
touch with commanders in any depart- 
ment, West or South. Congress spent 
millions on the war to save the Union. 
It is now appropriating billions to save 
democracy. The civil war was staged 
in ten States. The world i8 the stage 
‘of the present war. The civil war was 


one of the greatest conflicts in his- | 


tory; but the present war dwarfs it 
Mr. WiLson should be ready to ad- 
just himself to unprécedented and stu- 
pendous conditions, and he should be 
willing to accept help from a council 
whose members would be appointed 
| by himself and who would work with 
| him without encroaching upon his pre- 


| rogative. 
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Your W War? 


Wwe do you want to run your war? In whom do you 3 
put your faith? \ 
Do you stand behind Woodrow Wilson in his statement 3 
of war aims? Do you believe in an administration that has 
put a million and a half men into fighting trim to lick the 
kaiser? Are you willing to bank on a president who has : 
refused to listen to the voice of Wall Street, who has re- 3 
fused to listen to the voice of war profiteers of all sorts— 
food, fuel, steel, munitions, railroad, bankers and bilkers? 
Or do you believe that in this crisis the conduct of the > 


apon the president by Congress? Do you believe that the 
Constitution should be set aside at the behest of the Roose- 
velts, the Wadsworths, the Hitchcocks and the Chamber- < 
lains, who say that they can make a better job of beating 
the Hohenzollerns than the president can? Than his cabi- 
net can? Than General Pershing can? 

Who are the people that are clamoring to swap horses < 
now that we are in the middle of the war stream? Who has 
cause for complaint? And just what is that complaint? 

Those who have cause for complaint are not the plain 
people of America who are sending their sons to the front, 
who are saving food and fuel at home. They are not the 
lovers of democracy who are willing to sacrifice life itself 
that the world may be made safe for the form of govern- 
ment they believe in. 

The people who think they have cause for conan 
are the gamblers of Wall Street. And they are the ones 
who are doing the complaining. They are the food profi- % 
teers, the fuel profiteers, the steel trust profiteers, the muni- < 
tions profiteers and the exploiters of labor. They have not ‘ 
made the fortunes out of this war that they had looked for, 
They have not seen labor coerced and conscripted for their 
private profit under any trumped up excuse of ‘‘war neces-_ 
sity, ? “And. so they are sure they have cause for com- § 
plaint. 

_ Another abptemastiier Class _are their Jeretaae ibe: 
peanut> ‘politicians, who have hopes~—bepes for. the ¢on- ; 
-gressional elections this fall and the election of 1920. 
Whether they know it or not, they are playing the Wall ; 
Street game. Their little minds can conceive of no gain 
for themselves in putting their shoulders to the wheel and - 
serving their country in the common cause. Their little ; 
minds are all for polities—for making capital out of their 
country’s need. ‘l'hey are not above that. 

This fight that is on in Washington today, howeyer 
carefully camouflaged.it may be, is not a fight against any 
individual member of the president’s cabinet. it is not a 
fight against Herbert Hoover. It is not a fight sear 
Newton D. Baker. Both of these men have done what the 
president asked them to do to the president’s complete satis- 
faction. 

The fight in Washington is a fight against the president 4 
himself, against the commander-in-chief of the army and - 
navy. It is a fight against, the Wilson method of directing 3 


against the very spir of the ‘American people. 


This is a’ Rca The government i 
ment. The war is your war. Who shall run a your presi- 
dent for you or Wall Street for Wall Street? The issue is 
clearlyjdrawn. The decision is yours. ‘ 
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a war for democracy in a democratic way. It-is a fight 
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Moral | 


spirits Into Happy and Fearless 
_ Soldiers, Who Are Now 
Educated Patriots 
Besides 


By J. D. Bates 


URING the week following and 
including Sept.’5, 1917, approx- 
imately ten thousand young men 
entered the gates of the military 
reservation then just completed 


There was not an appreciably great vari- 
jance in the ages of this first product of the 
‘conscription law, rendered imperative by 
‘the great emergency which confronted not 
only this country. but the entire civilized 
| world, but in the moral, mental and physi- 
lcal status of these selected men there was 
such a difference that it was instantly dis- 
|cernible. Many manifestly came from a 
|walk in life where clean parentage, clean 
living and a clean social stratum had 
registered its inevitable heritage of an up- 
[standing figure and a clear eye. But there 
/were many, many others who slouched into 
and through the Camp Devens gates, illy 
and carelessly clad, stoop shouldered, sal- 
low of face and sullen of feature. Some 
| of such as these were recklessly contemptu- 
‘ous of the solemnity and importance of the 
iduty to which they had been called, some 
[were obviousiy disposed to do nothing 
‘which they were not forced to do, 
and all were unwilling; there because 
| they had to be, neither knowing or caring 
fas to the great issue which they were 
called to help enforce. Hundreds showed 
‘the unmistakable marks of wrong and ir- 
regular lives, too little to eat and drink of 
{the right kind and too much of the wrong 
kind; and scores of interested men, ap- 
|preciative of the country’s great crisis and 
|the forces necessary to sustain it’s princi- 
ples, shook their heads sadly and with 
misgiving. 


ren the Critics Confounded 


| There was present during these early 
days, as onlookers, another class of men, 
the ones who either openly or covertly 
|were inimical to the declaration of war 
land one of whose specious arguments re- 
jlated to the demoralizing effect of army 
and camp life upon all young men; who 
contended that the moral status of all, 
whether high or low, would be lowered by 
their association and environment and the 
ried “ temptations which traditionally 
ow and surround army camps.~ These 
riews, promulgated in their many phases, 
ime to be shared and circulated to a 
reater or lesser extent by other persons 

t er motive but over-credulous and 
istic mind, and many of whom based 


iracle of } 


their anxieties on the reputed degenerative 
tendencies of certain branches of the army 
in the Civil War and overwrought taies 
of the episodes of ‘the Mexican frontier. 
Today there is no man or woman of either 
of these classes or beliefs to be found; or, 
‘if there is, one day’s inspection of the 
Seventy-sixth Division at Camp Devens 
is an infallible remedy for a doubting mind. 

The man who sighed with misgiving as 
he viewed the nondescript crowd that en- 
tered the cantonment last fall and recalled 
the impossibility of making a silk purse 
‘out of a sow’s ear, has changed his mind 
and smiles with hope and confidence. The 
man who dreaded the demoralizing effect 
of camp life upon young men in general 
must needs be a convert to the great 
agencies that have been at work, as must 
also the person who hased his or her trep- 
idation on the. knowledge or his story of 
the Civil or Spanish-American war. 

The reason? Th@re are several, first and 
foremost of which that the class of ill- 
kempt youths who aused their doubts has 
ceased to exist. t has been metamor- 
‘phosed into compahiies and regiments otf 
‘upstanding, level-gazing young fellows in 
whose hands and Meeping the destiny of 
‘civilzation is safe, sp far as is within their 
moral and physicalfpower, and by whom, 
individually or collbctively, the traditions 
of New England will be sustained. ‘Chere 
are thousands of yqung men in the various 
units of Camp Devehs who were forced into 
them last fall andj chose what they con- 
sidered the lesser of two evils, with jail as 
the other alternative; and today the in- 
stances are few d far between of the 
same youths who uld leave if they could, 
or who are not int@rested and conscientious 
soldiers, imbued with a spirit of patriotism 
that is as inspiring as it is apparent. Da- 
moralized by camy and army life? ‘There 
are men in the rafks at Camp Devens to- 
day who never before in their lives looked 
so well, felt so welf or behaved so well, and 
they know it and ilingly agree that such 
is the fact; there gre men ait Camp Devens 
today who never their lives before had 
so good a bed as w to sleep in; and there 
are men who have had one far more and 
far too luxurious ffor their own good, and 
one and all they Bre soldiers, through and 
through, untremfling and unafraid of the 
work that is before them. 


Learning New Things in Life 

Good food, regular hours and _ nabits, 
hard work, recreation, the inspiration of a 
definite and noble purpose have done their 
perfect work for one class of young men as 
well as for the other, not forgetting the 
discipline and the restraining influences 
that both needed to make them into men. 
One has been brought up to a standard of 
living with which his previous environment 
had unacquainted him, and the other has 
been brought down to: the same plane of 
resourceful and manly existence. Both are 
healthy, ‘‘as hard as nails’ and full of the 
joy of living. ‘ 

In short, it has been salvation and not 
demoralization that has been accomplished 
for ninety per cent of the young men who 
today make up the Seventy-sixth Division 
of the new National Army, and any person 
who has a coubt as to this fact has but to 
ask one cf these New England soldiers. 

Three true stories, out of the nearly ten 
thousand times three that might be told, 
will serve to illustrate the truth of this as- 


-| negligible in quality and quantity. 
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Ayer 


sertion. One of them is of a young man, 
twenty-two years old, a private in tke 
ranks of the 301: Infantry, popularly 
known as ‘‘Boston’s!Own.” Up to the time 
he was drafted Idst September he was 
known around hig) North End haunts 
and among his onies as ‘Tony the 
Pig.) Gony, ike 

class, was one of 


and environment have 

hardly cast asid@ their pinafores. The 
story of Touy’s life up to his coming to 
Camp Devens is tog common and familiar to 
bear repeating at Bhis time. Suffice to say 
he was, in his o words, when drafted, 
“as tough as theys make ’em.’”’ When ex- 
amined at the ca gate he was found to 
be somewhat int@xicated and a partially 
from his pocket., much 

against his profane ro- 
ed the cause of his con- 
dical examination held 
_ that in addition to 180 
sh he was possessed of 
defect which could ke 
ight surgical operation. 
gular eating and sleep- 
and exercise, Tony de- 

this operation, and from 


monstrance, expla 
dition. At his 
later it was foun 
pounds of puffy 
a minor physical 
remedied by a §) 
After a week of 
ing, enforced bat! 
cided to submit to) 
the day that he er f 
view of life has} undergone a gradual 
change for the better. He was disciplined 
with fatigue duty several times for minor 
infractions of regulations before he realized 
that the right way is the best and easiest, 
particularly for a soldier. But with this 
fact once established in his mind his prog- 
resé was rapid. Today he weighs 145 
pounds and his captain avers that he is 
one of the most dependable men in Hit 
company. When asked if he would like 
to be exempted from his present duties he 
answered, inelegantly but earnestly, ‘‘Naw; 
no more o’ that old stuff for me. I’m in 
the army now.’ Tony has not had’ the 
social advantages of some of his comrades 
in arms, but he is a good shot and a good 
soldier and doés his duty the best he 
knows, and with visions and frequent ver- 
bal intimations as to what will happen 
when he gets ‘over there.’”’ The ‘‘demor- 
alizing influence’ of army life upon him is: 


A Remade Deserter 


Another young soldier, who as a non- 
commissioned officer, was chosen from the 
Depot Brigade to attend the Camp Devens 
Officers Training School because his su- 
periors deemed him to have the qualifica- 
tions to command men in battle, lives in 
a suburb less than ten miles from Boston 
proper. His father is a responsible busi- 
ness man and this boy Of twenty-one’ is 
an only son. But the draft law, cruelly: 
perhaps, makes no distinction as to only 
sons who have been brought up in the lap 
of luxury and spoiled ra ae as this one 
seemed to have been. He came to Camp 
Devens with the first qlota and openly 
boasted that he would not: stay long, and 
that ‘tthe old man will get me out of it,” 
as he had of predicaments|many times be- 
fore. But this time the ‘old man” was) 
powerless and so the yourg man took the | 
matter into his own hands. On the third ' 
‘day he was missing at rollcall and the 


at home in bed the morning following at” 
nine o’clock. He claimed to be sick but a 
doctor summoned to examine him coul 
discover no signs of any malady and he was 
taken back to camp and subjected to mild 
punishment for his misdemeanor. In the 
course of a couple of weeks he tried the 
same thing again. On this occasion he was | 
not apprehended for five days. This time | 
his punishment was not so mild and it is! 
safe. to assume that he went to bed tire 
every night after the hardest days’ of wor' 
that he had ever done in his-life. Mean- 
time he had a chance to do and evidently | 
did some thinking, superinduced by the’ 
kindly counsel and advice of the officers of 
his command. Since that time he has 
srown steadily in favor in the eyes of his 
superiors until, as stated, he “was unhesi- 
tatingly recommended as one of a small 
Percentags of the entire camp personnel 
for the Officers Training School, where, 
incidentally, he is reported as making good 
for the first line. Discipline was what he 
needed, discipline and a diffierent Perspec- 
tive of life; and the combination made a 
man of a boy who it is easily conceivable 
might have gone on from bad to worse to 
the end of a useless. existence, Now, said 
the colonel of his regiment, ““‘we shall see 
what we shall see,” 


Physical Defects Corrected 


The third true story is of a ‘ou 
came to Camp Devens willingly pacts 
though surprised at his Selection because 
suffering -from a defect of the nose and 
throat which he thought must surely ex- 
empt him from service and from which, | 
through ignorance of modern surgical and 
Scientific methods, he never expected to 
recover. He was told after a careful ex- 
amination that he would either be dis- 
charged, as he had anticipated, or taken 
to the base hospital and operated upon 
without charge and with every prospect of 
a complete recovery. He took the latter 
alternative and is today, so far as his last 
examination card shows, a perfectly healthy 
specimen of manhood and well Satisfied 
to stay in the environment that has made 
him a man among men. : 

Several powerful agencies have com- 
bined. to utterly disprove’ the theory of 
the demoralizing effect of a great and per- 
manent gathering of men such as is rep- 
resented by the Ayer-cantonment, and the 
first and foremost one is the army itself 
andthe principles that govern and control 
it. Times have changed since the time 
of the Civil War or even since the day of 
the Spanish-American war, and with them, 
horn of the experiences of those days, have 
changed the ideas as to the importance 
of morality and. sobriety, of the protect- 
ing of the private soldier from one kind 


| of amusement and providing in its place a 


wholesome sort of recreation. 

These efforts on the part of the Army 
have been nobly and ably seconded and 
supplemented by a host of welfare organi- 
zations and sacieties, every one of which, 
from the largest to the smallest, has done 
its bit for the ultimate victory for which 
all are striving. The Red Cross, the Y. 
M..C, A. and a hundred others too numer- 
ous.to mention enlisted in the same great) 
saving cause are daily proving that the 
are the power behind the man behind the 
gun. r 


‘Three members of the Senate’ Cenmaie 


tee on Military | Affairs—two- Democrats 
and one Republican—have reported to the 
country on the conduct of the war. ‘Their 


conclusions | are in substance alike and} 


ynanimous, to the effect, namely: 
i < , i 
(1) That the government has not been 
effective on the material side of war. — 

(2) That the country’s vast industrial 
and mechanical resources: have not been 
properly synchronized. 


') (8) That the ‘President, so wonder- 
* fully able to impart. to the people the 
* emotion “which maketh the hand to war 
: and the fingers to. fight, ” has suffered 
. himself to be overwhelmed by the physi- 
eal problems of ‘war itself as a. et 
© practical undertaking, 
: (4) That the war machine, for want 
: of! great coordinating ability at its head, 
e + has been breaking down. y 


-(5) That the situation i is very serious. 
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; made: to see the necessity of turning the 
- industrial part of the war over to men 
) Proficient i in industrial managemént. “ania 


(7) That the President does not know |, 


rarowvart er ave. 


gs 


(6) That the Administration must be. 


2 


| 


‘the truth, that his Secretary of War) 


) does not know the truth, and that their |, 
i ; joint optimism i is misleading’ the country. 
i 


a These conclusions are based upon, what |. 
Senators Chamberlain, — Hitchcock and 


Wadsworth believe to be facts, developed i ri 


in a regular manner in the course of weeks 
of original, non-partisan investigation, 

; One would think that only two ques- 
fiong ‘could arise. 
the conclusions? If So, what can be done? 
‘ But the Administration’s impulse is first 


to destroy its critics and then to answer 


them in its own way. 

: ‘Senator Chamberlain was the first mem- 
her of the committee to report. The Presi- 
dent. immediately ‘hurled. at him this bolt 
of destruction: 


: “Senator Chant rlain’s statement . . . 


—is an astonishing and absolutely unjustifi- 
: I am) 


cable distortion of the truth, . 
_bound to infer that that. statement sprang 
out of opposition to the Administration’s 
whole policy, rather than-out of any serious 
intention to reform its practices.” | 
. You nee to read it a second time to get 
what it altogether means, for it is a mas- 
terly bit of phrasing, 


‘The President tells the public that Sem 


tor Chamberlain lies, and that his lying 
is to camouflage anti-war or pro-German 
‘sentiments. 4 


_ But what is more eee still, the 


‘Bresident didn’t eas it. His Secretary 
of ‘War, a eu aeye, later, went and had 


Do the facts justify) 


dent’s tied o nd saieaniiy who rises on 
the floor of the Senate and cal Sen- 
ator Hitchcock to say: 

34 Muck-raking the Administration § is the 
German game now.” 

~Senator Wadsworth, of New York, was 


‘| the third. He reported yesterday. He 


probably will escape the charge of pro: 
Gerfnanism. He is in the less odious cate- | 
gory of disloyalists. His crime is to. be a 
Republican. 

oWe come now to the point of sreeking 
dangerously. - 

_ That we are not yet as s effective in war 
ag we should and might he is harrowing; 
but if the Administration _ Under criticism 


of the war’s conduct, should become. hys- |! 


terical, that would be calamitous. 
_ This seems ‘about to happen. 
evidence one can hardly refrain from: “say-) 
ing that it has begun to happen. / 
Hysteria i isa refuge from something one ne 
does not wish to hear or think about, : | 
‘Hysteria. is’ panic. oo Mts Hee PIAS ot. ) 
‘Is the Administration unable. to aitap the | 
OEE of tr uth without falling i into peat 
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On the!’ 


‘American. sont to ee a gaat: thing 
greatly.” ‘‘Amd I think we are doing 
it,” he added alngly, So do we! It 
is, indeed, a “‘great thing” we have 
undertaken, atid it/is good to keep its’ 
magnitude in mind. undertaking 


|so stupendous is quite snough to put 


a matter of 
‘der to achieve 


us on our mettle. 


fact, it is pace 
it than to concei No single 


mind has wholly qne 80, we pre- 
sume, but it is. glways good for any 
mind to tryy to- grasp immensities. 
Our individ id national range of 
thought will havesa wider. nab 
lwe shall be cantnde gt larger concep-; 
‘tions because of having had to think 
‘in terms of millions and billions of 
imen and of doN uf, of building can- 
tonments ahd navies in a minute, as 
it were; of fe ding a half-starved 
world, of mast g European poli-: 
tics and breathfmg hope into a de- 
spairing race. 

Not only is it.a “great thing” to 
do, but we are -also- trying to do it 
“greatly.” whieh 19 different. Great 
things may possi be accomplished 
in a mean, a parsimonious and a sel- 
| fish manner, we, are not afraid that 
jihe final verdict- of history will be, 
| that America played the niggard’s 

part in her _proSecution of this war.| 
It might almost%be said that the soul 
‘of this great ple had exploded _ 
with its gen ior motions. We. 
have yet to hear the first faint whis- 
‘per. of restraint ‘or even caution in 
ithe expenditu of our national re- 
sources. Take the ia wate of our 
money he last drop of our blood, 
| but win this war! If it is necessary 
| “to blow in’ the last vestige of ma- 
| terial, moral ang spiritual wealth ac- 
cumulated in tHe life of the nation 
to make this world safe for democ- { 
taty, do not es stop to count the’ 
(cost! Th enditure has been 
inpou an u Sampled scale of mag- 
-nificence, of rec lessness, even It 
been ria to wastefulness, | 
en But “how the soul of the: 
‘nation ‘has expgzided under the influ-' 
ence of ext generous ¢ emotions! We 
feel thatsat lasy lash we have, measured 
ourselves Se a worthy task and 
have stood the test—have justifiec 
our occupying standing ground and 
working room upon the globe. 

We have not simply saved our na- 
tional face; we have saved our na-! 
‘tional soul! We can look the world) 
in the eye without blush at last. We, 
have attained our majority and have 
4taken out our citizenship pape 
‘among the nations of the world, 


i 


Examining Baker 


WHAT'S THE MATTER? 

What's the matter with our Canadian neig 
bors? The Dominion cabinet has issued an ord 
in council suspending the, operation of factori 
for three days as a fuel conservation measur 
and its action geems to have been received p 

tically without protést. 

, Are there no patriots in Canada in newspape! 
| offices and ‘egislative halls to rise the minu 


{such drastie action is taken and denounce thi 
{fuel controller, the cabinet and the governor ? 
] 


eral for so revolutionary and needless = step? 

| there no statesman who loves his country enou 
‘to stand up and declare, as we heard it decla 
‘in the United States peta that a million G 
‘mans in the country would not de as much da 
fage as such an order? Will no pairiotie Ca 
‘dian demand the heads of these villains? 

_ Has Caneda fallen so low that not even one 

} cited public man can be found to rise up and 
| nounce such: dictatorial methods asd point o 
‘|-how the whole trouble could have been — 


| Has Canada no sons prepared to lift up thei 
| voices and insist that’:.othing except the m 
‘complete governmental inefficiency Gould account 
| for the failure to anticipate the present severe 
winter and to make complete and satisfactory 
preparations? ; - 
If Canada is indeed lacking in a supply of 
{hair-trigger statesmen and can’t-wait-a-minu 
critics the United States might make shift to sup 
| ply her without the least inconvenience. Ve 
| possibly it might prove a real convenience to 
| to be able to assign a fair number of our expert! 
' in these lines, to foreign service. 


————— ea 
Relatives on Public Jobs. " 

There is a story that a brother of Pporelary. Bake ") 
helped to organize an airplane manufacturing com ‘ 
pany, and the company had secured a sovernmelgy 
contract, but when the secretary heard of it he or-! 


faerdd the contrgct ed, Then the mpoe er Te= 
‘erfd, from th fcern| jthdrew his i} vests 
fn emi worthy act @fithe part of the secret 

should prove an & to all officials ie hava 
relatives employed in the public service within a 
scope of their jnfluen: But/it is segred that this} 
sort of thoughtti js not! much’ imitated, and . 
that many people are preferred in dohe boca 
they have brothers, uncles or gousius in the poll 
service within the sphere” of influence somewheX 


e to be condemned. It may be 
All such cases af me | 


honest, but in the eyes of the people it does 


that way. ; 
—$—<—— roo 


Senate committee in reply to the charge 
of Senator Chamberlain that the War 
Department has “fallen down” in prose- 
euting the war. It was a dangerous, 
even wicked, assertion for the Senator 
to make on the basis of the evidence 
which he presented to support his posi- 
tion. Even among his own sympathizers 
there were those who admitted that he 
had failed to prove his charge. But, 
worst of all, the Senator’s performance 
, from first to last has been inevitably, if 
| not designedly, directed toward weaken- 
ing popular confidence in the Govern- 


ment. On that account, particularly, Sec- 
reary Baker's presentation of the Gov- 
ernment’s case and his review of the 
Government’s achievements must com- 
mand the most attentive consideration. 

The reply is crushing. Unless one’s 
mind is hopelessly biased against the 
Secretary or the President, or is obsessed 
with ulterior purposes whose promotion 
ealls for the Secretary's downfall, it 
must be recognized that the achievement 
already bulks so large as to make the 
mistakes and failures of the depart- 
ment seem by comparison of minor im- 
portance in the record. Aside from the 
Secretary’s suecess in throwing new 
light upon mooted points in the mobili- 
zation, equipment and training of the 
army, Which have been widely exploited, 
he has impressively recalled what most 
people have forgotten, namely, the ne- 
cessity from the start of subordinating 
our own military program to the impera~ 
tive needs of Britain, and especially of 
France. 

The inside story of the demands of 
France can not yet be told in its full- 
ness, but Mr. Baker wisely gave us hints 
of the steadily increasing pressure to 
expand our operations “abroad beyond all 
previous forecasts of the most probable 
contingencies. This knowledge must be 
considered, also, in connection with the 
frequent embarrassing changes in the 
character of the demands of our allies— 
their insistence in the beginning upon 
munitions, supplies and tonnage, their 
sudden cry for soldiers for “mora ef- 
fect,” and then for more and more _ sol- 
diers; and still again, their shift back 
to supplies and tonnage in preference to 
man-power. ‘ 

Tn broad outlines, what are the results 
today? The Government sent in 1917 a 
much larger army_to France than the 
maximum of Mr. Roosevelt's own esti- 
mate early last summer of what was re- 
quired. Roosevelt in June thought 200,- 
000 men ample for foreign service. - We 
have in France today much more than 
that number. Mr. Baker 
“early this year” we shall have an army 
of 500,000 in France, st 
year we could send at least a million 

| more, making a total of 1,500,000 sol- 
diers in France before next winter. In 
thirty-two American training camps 
there are at this moment about one mil- 
lion men ready to sail, and every man 
of them could go armed and equipped. 

Consider, also, the vast engineering 
and construction work already done in 
Wrance, or in process of accomplishment 
—great storehouses and plants for sup- 
plies, new piers in harbors, barracks for 
soldiers, road building for the British 
and French armies by our own regiments 
of engineers, and, to top all, a railroad 
600 miles long for the use of our own 
army, for which the entire equipment has 
had to be shipped from this country. These 
operations, at such a distance, are stu- 
pendous; our people can not take in their 
dimensions by any exercise of the imag- 
ination, although it is most easy for 
obstreperous faultfinders and pestilen- 
tial politicians to fill our ears with out- 
eries against the defects in a training 
camp site and the eriminal delinquencies 
of a few medical officers on the home 
front, where the poison gas of polities is 
used to blind the country to the out- 
lines of a colossal achievement in the 
| making before its very eyes. 

Secretary Baker's achievement is not 
what has been done in 
the creation of a new army 

w ready to sail for 
He has in 
the 


| 


done. It would be injurious to the gi- 
gantic undertaking in which the Nation 
jis engaged to experiment at this time 
with a new Secretary of War, who would 
necessarily have very much to learn be- 
“fore he could give to the country the 
| pest that was in him. Some of Mr. Ba- 
ker’s critics are now admitting that he 
has made great improvements in our war 
machine, but their latest cry 1S that he 
is not fundamentally ympathetic’ with 
n’s 3 


“ig 
ave m0 


declares that | 


and that during the | 


what civilized | 
y that 


relied on such speeches as Senator 
‘Hitchcock's for his information, we 
could readily believe that the com- 
plaint is a just one. ; 

‘There are many assertions in Senator 


| 
| 


the necessary tonnage, if we may ac- 
cept the assurance. of the Shipping 
Board, and this without the British and 


Hitchock’s speech, but few citations of || French shipping which is now being 


evidence to prove them. He set him- 
self the task of showing that the War 
Departnient had broken down. That 
required him to prove that the report 
of its work, made by Secretary Baker 
a few days previously, is for the most 
part untrue. For if that report is sub- 
stantially true, the War Department, 
instead of having failed in anything like 
the degree asserted by Senator Hitch- 
cock, has succeeded to a degree which 


was hardly to be hoped for by the most 
sanguine. = xe 


If Senator Hitchcock made any cita- | 


| 
| 


| 


tions of evidence that disprove Mr. | 


Baker’s report, the press 
neglected to include them. 
Hitchcock seems not even te have chal- 
lenged Mr. Baker’s statement that we 
shall have more than 500,000 trained 
men in France early, this year, an ac- 
complishment which of itself evidences 
no mean efficiency. Neither does Sena- 
tor Hitchcock seem to have challenged 
Mr, Baker’s further statement that only 
the lack of transportation’ could pre- 
vent us from adding, before the year 
is out, one million trained men to the 
half million soon to be there, if, in- 
deed, they are not already there. But 
Mr. Baker volunteered the opinion that 
we should not be prevented from per- 
forming that unexampled feat by the 
lack of shipping, and upon this opinion 
Senator Hitchcock pounced with all the 
fury of denial that he could command. 

Even if the necessary shipping should 


dispatch , 
Senator | 


not be forthcoming, the blame would - 


not attach to the War Department. To 
provide shipping is not one of the many 
heavy tasks devolving on the War De- 
partment. Nor does Senator Hitchcock 
impute” the fault of the inadequate 
shipping, which he assumes, to the War 
Department. He merely introduces this 
element into the controversy in a way 
to permit the casual reader of his speech 
to imagine that a predicted failure of 
our shipbuilding program is one of the 
many gross blunders cnargeable to the 
War Department. Senator Hitché¢ock 
denies that we shall nave enough ship- 
ping to transport a million men across 
the Atlantic this year, and, treating his 


prophecy as a fact, offers it as proof. 
that Mr.-Baker “is so out of touch with | 


the Shipping Board that he makes a 
statement that is preposterous.’ The 
chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Hurley, stated before a committee of 
the Senate, a few weeks ago, that 8,- 
000,000 tons of shipping had been con- 
tracted for, and that 5,000,000 tons of 


| this would probably be delivered this 


year. A statement attributed to “Ship- 
ping Board officjals” on the day Senator 
Hitchcock spoke estimates our “shipping 
output during 1918 at from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 tons.” It was further stated 
in the same dispate' t we. now have 
3,000,000 tons of shipping engaged in 
war, and that 1,000,00 
tered neutral shipping ¥s 
| added. Thus we seem to h 


| advice and on the warrant of its as- 


used and which will continue to be 

available, perhaps more largely in the 

future’ than in the past or present. But 

whether we shall or shall not have the 

necessary shipping, Senator Hitch-_ 
cock’s opinion that we will not, al- 
though he sets it up in opposition to 

that of Mr. Baker, conflicts, in reality, 

with that of the Shipping Board. The 

opinion expressed by Mr. Baker, in- 

stead of proving that he “is out of 

touch with the Shipping Board,” as 

charged by Senator Hitchcock, proves | 
that he spoke under the guidance of its | 
surance. 

The comforting circumstance of Sen- 
ator Hiteheock’s speech is that it pre- 
sents so little evidence to support the’ 
assertions it contains. But the utmost 
comfort to be derived from that cir- 


; cumstance can not console ‘the great 


regret which the making of such a 
speech must occasion. The evidences 
of its falsity. which reassure us who 
know the facts will not be so apparent 
to our allies, while they will be in- 
visible to the German people. And it 
isthe impress it will be made to put 
on their minds that we have reason to 
regret. The German Government has 
been exerting itself of late to persuade 
the German people that our blundering 
will render our power impotent. Sena- 
tor Hitchcock has offered himself as a 
witness to prove that case. That is a. 
service not easily to be reconciled with 
the lowest conception of a patriot’s 
duty. It is true that Senator Hitch- 
cock seeks to justify himself with the 
plea that he is trying to correct a bad 
situation by exposing it. The plea can 
hardly be accepted. If the situation | 
were as bad as his rhetoric pictures it, 
it would be irremediable in time to pre- 
vent its consequences rrom being fatal. | 
But in the absence of any indication. 
that he privately warned and exhorted 


I the President before advertising a con- | 


| there 
| earnestness 


1 


dition which, if it existed, would pro- |) 
claim us helpless and impotent, one 
may doubt if his motive was So simple 
and exalted as he would have us think. | 
He has made a speech which must 
encourage the enemy, and one which, 
if it does not discourage the people of 
this country, will have failed because 
of its lack of proof, and not because 
was anything lacking in the 


| 
of Senator Hitchcock's | 


| effort. 


ESS 

Perhaps Senator Hitchcock's ideal Sec- 
retary of War would be one who carried 
a sword and a pistol and a pair of brass 
knucks. 


——— 
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The Wilson Administration, defend- 
-| 6d itself yesterday against the charges 
|of* Senator Chamberlain that the 
“military establishment of America j 
| Had’ fallen down,” and that there is} 
| “inefficiency in every burean and} } 
vevery: department” of the Govern-| 
ment. j 

Congressman Carter Glass,ot Vir-} 
; ginia’ took the-floor in the House, | | 
,and put in the Administration de-| 
| fense,’ while. crowded gallaries list-| | 
jened, ie aitacked Senator Chamber- 
| lain with stinging sarcasm and re- | 
peatedly he asked “What are the mo- \ 
tives of this. man -who-calls himself | 
.the. President's friend?” oes ry 

,Glass. threw, -back the charge that 


the military establishment had “al-3 | 
| most stopped “functioning.” Rather} | 


lit was Senator Chamberlain; ‘he ‘said, | 
ij who -had-ceased to function. Ne 
{placed the blame-~for the tondition 
|in whicl the War Department found | 
y av the outbreak of war upon! 
record to, 
tor Cham- 


y Affairs Committee, had been 
| instrumental inecutting down to. piti- 
‘}ful- ‘sums ‘the appropriations that 
should“have*been made to fil ihe War 
Department for its task. 
! ~ Quotes From: Baker. 
* One by one he took up the tharges 
made by the Oregon Senator and by! 
quoting’ from Secretary Baker's tes-' 
timony.and from other official rec. ! 
ords, sought to refute them. He re-| 
? | iterated mahy timés ‘that’ Senator 
| Chamberlain could only willfully have 
, overlobked the’ splendid achievements: 
jin seeking to throw minor faults into | 
| the Jjimelight in. “hbis.efort to get} 
| Balser,” f 
ipa hi} 


: doubt and distress reaching out for | 
| peace were threatening’ to topple: 
{thrones and banish dynasties, ofr! 
j Chamberlain, without warning ‘of any | 
; description, projects’ this astounding } 
| attack on the Government of nis! 
4 Gountry,” Glass exclaimed. “The miti-{ 


tary (establishment, he said, was at 
; myth—it was nonexistent. That's! 


| what Reventlow and Terpitz had been } 
| teaching.. That’s thé™doctrine with: 
| which, ‘the:iscornfuf masters of. the! 
{German -people had been solacing | 
their ‘discontent -and quieting their 
‘fears -of-dibaster. - ie 3 
‘How obliged to Mr. Chamberlain 
and ; his: kindred, spirits -wilk the 
| Kaiser be for, thus pirblicly. confirm. 
ing’ their- contemptuous estimate» of! 
American” willingness: and _Américan | 
| Sapacity to fight for American . free-} 
| ea 7 eae : ; 
| ) Phe speech was carefully prepared, 
.pand was délivered with theatrical ef-! 
fect) by Mf. Glass. The fact, cited by| 
My. Glass;in opening ‘his:address, that 
in sixteen’ years’ service inthe House | 
| he had) never spokén? oni-any subject. 
not \befere some Committee. of which 
‘he was 2 member, made its effect the 
ee striking, The. phrasing of the 


Speech and the > nianner or delivers: 
was in, marked contrast with that of 
} | Senator, Chamberlain’s ‘Matter-of-fact: 

address on the flog; of. the Senate, 


“Almost. at. the very moment von} | 
»||Hertling had’ appointed to state his} | 
| terns, at a time when internal tumult,} | 
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The firet of Chamberlain's charges 
takenvup by Glass’ was the‘one that 
i\France’ “had to. supply American 
\troops ‘with guns and ammunition. 
This was a fact, he admiitea. “But 
what’ member of Congress does not 
very definitely know,” he asked, “that 
France.is furnishing the. American 
army with, guns, not because we 
sought to deplete her ‘meager stores,’ 
but because her chosen ambassadors 
asked. the privilege of arming our ex- 


peditionary force from her over- 
supplied arsenals?” 
Glass stanchly detendéd General 


Crozier in his conduct of the affairs 
of the ordnance department...As for 
the machine gun controversy, he said 
there; was abundant proof that 
Crozier was justified in rejecting the 
Lewis: and .selecting the Browning 
gun-for use abroad. General Persh- 
‘ing, he asserted, had sent word the 
Lewis gun. could not be used on his 
front for land fighting. 

/ < USS. Army Has Beat Rife. 

The American army, GlaSs insisted, 
has the best rifle in.the world. ‘The 
rechambering of the Enfield yif_le for 
American.’ ammunition, Which had 
beén roundly criticised, would result, 
he said, ini no appreciable delay. A 
shortage of rifles for training and of 
blouses and overcoats he admitted, 


4} but magnificent progress had been 


made, he Said, in contrast with that. 
made by Great’ Britain in the begin- |! 
ning of the war, , \ 

Coming down to the “real veasons | 
for unpreparedness,” Glass declared | 
that Chamberlain was in a large} 
measure responsible. : 

“n/a large sense’ he, as chairman 
of ithe: Senate Military Affairs Com- | 
imittee, held the purse strings upon | 
military expenditures - because the | 
Senate nearly always increases and} 
'rarely< decreases appropriations.” | 
{' Seven months after the start of the | 
‘BDuropean war, and after Chamberlain 


had beén chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs. Committee for two years, tle 
appropriations for small arms manu- | 
facture at .the Rock Island and | 
SpringfReldrarsenals, which totaled | 
_ $1,700,000 ten years before, “had gone} 


down to the pitiful mark of $250,000,” |°” 
he @sserted. ) 
Glass severely criticised Chamber- 


lain for *‘treasuring.for, three weeks | 
im his breast pocket” the sensational | 
letters he read to the Senate, “which 


never were brought to the attention ! 
of the War Departnient for investiga- 


tion and punitive action’ 

“It is difficult. to think of this in- 
cident in a spirit of moderation.” be 
added. “To take “sa single * pitiful, | 
ease, the like of which has not’ ecéur- 
ted .and probably will not oceur ai 
any other camp, and, without afford- 
ing the least opportunity of Inquiry, 
blazen it in the pupiie prints tio 
afright the minds and wring the 
hearts of American mothers with the 
fear that their sons may be the vie-! 
tims of an inhumane military sys- 
em is a thing’ so inconceivably gross 
as to make one shudder... As the father 
of sons who wear tne uniform of their 
country I protest against the flaunt- 
ing of this hideous nightmare before 
my fireside, and in the name of the 


nation L repel the evil suggestion con- 
tained-in this astounding assault upon 
the military arm of the Government. 
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THE EVENING POST 


| MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY. | 


We have from the beginning of 
Senator Chamberlain’s attack upon the 
War Department felt that, in view of 
his own peculiar responsibility as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, it smacked of colos- 
sal impudence. Yesterday Representa- 
tive Glass put it this way in reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s now famous re-| 
mark that the War Department had 
almost stopped functioning: 

But I do know, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
Oregon Senator in 1914, or 1915, or 1916 
had the prescience to foresee that we 
| should enter the war, the weight of his 
culpability is such as no good citizen 
would like to endure. Why did not the 
Ordnance Bureau function? Why were 
we short of modern rifles and heavy ar- | 
tillery? Let the Chief of Ordnance ‘tell 
the story of how the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Government did function to 
the fullest_extent of lawful permissibility. 

R But in contemplating the sweep- 
ing indictment of his Government by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the astounding thing to 


is the fact that, with all his precognition, , 
Mr. Chamberlain did not function. 
was and is chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the United States 
Senate, with access to every particle of 
available information. In a large sense 
he held the purse strings upon military 
expenditures, because the Senate. nearly 
always increases and rarely ever decreas- 
€s appropriations, 


. Here we have the gospel truth. Sena- 
tor, Chamberlain was snot only chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee—he was_a leading advocate 
of preparedness, and he toured the 
country making speeches in favor of 
that policy. It was in his power to) 
make over the entire army and the 
War Department, to lay the \founda- 
tion for true preparedness by cutting 
out the waste, bringing the whole or- 
ganization up to date, reorganizing the 
antiquated bureaus, and rebuilding 
upon a sound and modern basis’ the 
military forces of the country. 

He did nothing of the kind. As this 
newspaper pointed out at the time, he 
merely built upon the same old inef- 
ficient foundations. Apparently his 
cnly idea was to add more officers and 
men in five annual -instalments. To 
| the lessons of the struggle abroad he 
seemed to pay no attention at all. Thus, 
the provision of machine guns per regi- 
ment was permitted to be less than 
the English War Minister stated in 
Parliament the English had found to 
be absolutely necessary. He refused to 
recognize the fact that every army had 
abandoned the small-regiment idea. In 
the matter of divisional organization 
and army corps he was in no wise inter- || 
ested in any change from the historic 
formations which had served Robert 
E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant. What) 
has been the result? No sooner had | 


which I invite your attention right now | 


Hej | 


jforesight in the regular army itself 


‘ton of our army after those French | 
and German patterns which had been 
there right under the Senator’s nose | 
during the two years in which he was 
in charge of army reorganization; as 
a result, during the last six months | 
we have been increasing our regiments 
and decreasing our brigades and divi- 
sions to conform to European stan- 
dards. Then, the Oregon Senator was 
tremendously interested in increasing 
the corps of cadets at West Point, but 
was never concerned with seeing that 
the curriculum of the school was prop- 
erly revised and, brought up to date, 
and that the cadets there were taught, 
not the tactics of ’61-’65, but those of 
Europe in 1916. 

The most flagrant army abuses, 
which anybody in the service could 
have told him, were untouched. He re- 
tained the old National Guard force, 
for better or worse, but only to find it! 
smashed to pieces in the forced reor- 
ganization of the army. There may 
have been real prevision in Washington 
and a real effort to reorganize for the 
task in hand, but it was somewhere 
else than in the office of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Above all, 
the Senator provided almost no ma- 
chinery-for the rapid expansion of the 
jarmy. Now, it may be a trifle unfair 
to shoulder him with the responsibility 
for all of this, since there was also a 
House Military Affairs Committee and 
the War Department, and there were 
all sorts of difficulties in the way. He 
may allege, too, that he had to com- 
promise on some things like the Na- 
tional Guard. But even granting this, 
Representative Glass was, justified in 
speaking as he did yesterday. At the 
very least it should have made the Sen- 
I . . 
| ator a more modest and restrained crit- 
ic. If it was the rigidity and the lack of 


of 


which resulted in the failure of the pre-. 
paredness bills sponsored by Cham- 
berlain, then his knowledge that he, 
too, had not been properly served by | 
the leaders of the military machine 
ought to have made him particularly 
sympathetic with the overwhelming 
difficulties due to maladministration 
and malorganization with which Mr. 
Baker has been struggling. 

We are accustomed to think that 
they muddle things in England about 
as badly as we in military matters. 
But if the Oregon reorganizer had stud- 
ied what was accomplished there in the 
years leading up to the war, he would 


| 


‘|find that Lord Haldane did do many 


things which bore ripe fruit in 1914, 
Lord Haldane found when he went to 
the War Office in 1906 that only 80,000’ 
men could be dispatched to France, and.) 
that it would take two months to con=! 
centrate them there. By 1910 there 
were 165,000 men, 45,000 horses, and 
48) guns, with the necessary auxiliary 
sel vices, ready for mobilization, As a 
result, in 1914, on the twentieth day | 
after the order to mobilize, six British | 
divisions were fighting alongside of 
the French between the Meuse and ‘the | 
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‘Gen... Pershing reached France than 
it was found ‘necessary, under fire as 
it were, to make over the entire forma- 
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; gountry,” Glass exclaimed. 
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The Wilson Administration, defend. | 
| 6d itself yesterday against the charges j 
| of" Senator Chamberlain that the | 
“military establishment of Americas 
| Had fallen down,” and that there 
“inefficiency in. every bureau 
every department” of the Govern- 
' ment. 

Congressman Carter 
; ginia’ took the-~floor in 
{and put in the Administration de- 
| fense,) while. crowded gallaries list-| 
‘ened. Sic attacked Senator Chambet-/ 
(lain with stinging sarcasm and re- 
' peatedly he asked “W hat are the mo- 
tives of this. man -who calls numselt 
|. the. President's friend?” 

Glass threw, ‘hack. the elaree that 
tlie military establishment had 
| mhost stopped functioning,” Rather | 
\ii was Senator Chamberlain, he ‘said, | 
| who had: ceased to function. Ne} 

| 


is } 


Glass,ot Vir 
the House, | 


| placed the blame~for the -condition 
lin which the War Department found 
\jtsely ac the outbreak of war upon 
ne ygress,' "He cited “the record to, 
ishew that many times Senator Cham- 
| bDeérlais, ‘chairman .of the Senate 
ATilifarsy: Affairs Committee, had been 
\instrumental in»cutting down to. piti- 
ful sums ‘the, appropriations that 
should“have*been made fo fit tie War 
Department for its task. 

~ Quotes From Baker, 

» One by one he took up the tharges 
made by ‘the Oregon Senator and by! 
quoting’ from Secretary Baker's tes-' 
timony and from other official rec-} 
ords, sought to refute them. He re-: 
iterated: many, timés that’ Senator . 
Chamberlain could only willfully have } 
, overlobked the’ splendid‘ achievements} 
jin, seeking to throw minor faults into! 
ithe limelight, in.,“his.effort to get! 
| Baker,” ' 
| | “Almost.at, the very moment von} 
| Hertling had appointed 
| terms, at a time when internal tumult, | 
:doubt and distress reaching’ out for 
peace were threatening’ to topple; 
thrones and banish dynasties, sIr. 
| Chamberlain, without warning ‘of any | 
| description, projects this astounding} 
| attack on..the Government of. his 
“The miti«{ 
tary establishment, said, was a 
| myth—it. was nonexistent. That's} 
|} what Reventlow and ‘Terpitz had been } 
\ teaching... That’s the™doctrine with j 
i which “the:iscornful masters. of the | 
German ‘people had been | solacing } 
their .discontent and quieting their| 
‘fears of -disaster. 

“How obliged to Mr. Ghaimberidint 
and: his:*kindred:: Spirits will the 
| Kaiser be for,thus publicly. confirm- 
ing their- cbntemptuous. estimate oft 
American” willingness) and Américan | 
| Sapacity to. ‘fight for, American. »free-] 
dom." | 

* The speech was. carefully prepared 
and’ was délivered with ‘theatrical ef 
‘fect by Mr. Glass. The fact, cited by| 
Dr. Glass;in opening his:address, that 
in sixteen’ years’ service inthe House | 
he, had. never spokén? on-any: subject 
“not before some committees. of which 
he Was a member, made its effect the 
‘more ‘striking, . The phrasing of the 
speech and the: manner jor delivery 
was in, marked contrast with that of 
Senator. Chamberlain’s «matter-of-fact 
address on the flogy.of.the Senate, . 
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to state his | 


‘array with, guns, 


| Springfield’ arsenals, 


S) FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1918. 


The first of Chamberlain's. charges 
takeniup by Glass Was the one that 
‘France’ had to . suppiy American 
‘troops with guns and ammunition. 
This was a fact, he admittea. “But 
what* member. of Gongress does not 
very definitely know,” he asked, “that 
France is furnishing the. American 
not because we 
sought to deplete her ‘meager stores,’ 
but because her chosen ambassadors 
asked.the privilege of arming our ex- 


peditionary force from her over- 
supplied arsenals?” 

Glass stanchly detended General 
Crozier in his conduct of the affairs 
of the ordnance department...As. for 
the machine gun controversy, he said 
there; was abundant proof. that 


Crozier was justified in. rejecting the 
Lewis: and .selecting the Browning 
gun!for use abroad. Géneral Persh- 
‘ing, he asserted, had sent word the 
Lewis gun. could not be used on his 
front for land fighting. 


. US. Army Has Beat Rine. 


The American army, Glass insisted, 


has the -bést rifle in. tie world. The 


rechambering of the Enfield pifle for 
American. ammunition, which - had 
been roundly criticised, would result, 
heisaid, im: no appreciable delay. . A 
shortage of rifles for training &nd of 
1 plonses and overcoats he admitted, 
but magnificent progress lad been 
mate, he Said, in contrast with that. 
made by Great’ Britain in the begin- | 
ning of the war. \ 

Coming down to the “real reasons 
for. unpreparedness,” Glass declared 
thet Chamberlain was in a large 
measure responsible. 

“Inia. large sense he, as chairman} 
if ithe: Senate Military Affairs Com- 
jnittee, held the purse strings upon | 
military expenditures - because the 
Senate nearly always increases and} 
‘rarely: decreases appropriations.” 
|. Seven months after the start of the} 
Huropeat war, and after Chamberlain 
had been chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs. Committee for two years, the 
appropriations for.small arms manu- | 
facture at .the Rock Island and) 
which totaled! 
$1,700,000 ten years before, “had gone, 


down to the pitiful mark of $250,000, 
he @sserted. 3 

Glass severely criticisea 
lain for “‘treasuring.for, three weeks} 
in his -breast pocket” the sensational 
letters he read to the Senate, “which 
never were brought to the attention | 
of the War Departnient for investiga- 
tion and punitive action.” 

‘Tt is difficult to think of this in- 
vident in a spirit of moderation.” he 
adeed “To fake “se \singte * pitiful, 
, the like of which has not eccur- 


Chamber- 


ved ,and probably will not occur at 
jJany other camp, and, witheyt afford- 
ing the Jéast opportunity of inquiry, 
blazen it in the pupsie prints io 
afright the minds and. wring the 
hearts of American mothers with the 
fear that their sons may be the vic-} 
tims of an inhumane military sys- 
em is a thing so inconeceivably gross 
as to make one shuddet..As the father 
of sons who wear tne uniform of their 
country I protest against the flaunt- 


ing of this hideous nightmare before 
my fireside, and ih the name of the 
nation Lrepel the evil suggestion con- 
tained-in this astounding assault upon 
the military arm of the Government.” 
a a PR ES 


ion. of ovr army after those French | 
jand German patterns which had been 
there right under the Senator’s nose 
| foriag the two years in which he was 
in charge of army reorganization; as 


~, 
at f 


a result, during the last six months 
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| MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESPONSI- 
| BILITY. 


We have from the. beginning of 
Senator Chamberlain’s attack upon the 
War Department felt that, in view of 
his own peculiar responsibility as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on) 
Military Affairs, it smacked of colos- 
sal impudence. Yesterday Representa- 
tive Glass put it this way in reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s now famous re-| 
mark that the War Department had 
almost stopped functioning: 

But I do know, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
Oregon Senator in 1914, or 1915, or 1916 
had the prescience to foresee that we 
| should enter the war, the weight of his 
culpability is such as no good citizen 
would like to endure. Why did not the 
Ordnance Bureau function? Why were 
we short of modern rifles and heavy ar-}) 
tillery? Let the Chief of Ordnance tell 
| the story of how the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Government did function to 
the fullest_extent of lawful permissibility. 

But in contemplating the sweep- ' 
ing indictment of his Government by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the astounding thing to 
which I invite your attention right now 
is the fact that, with all his precognition, | | ‘all sorts of difficulties inthe way. He 
Mr. Chamberlain did not function. He | may allege, too, that he had to com- 
was and is chairman of the Committee on | | A 7 et 
Military Affairs of the United States||P70mise on some things like the Na- 
Senate, with access to every particle of tional Guard. But even granting this, 
available information. In a large sense Representative Glass was, justified in 
he held the purse strings upon military |speaking as he did yesterday. At the 
expenditures, because the Senate. nearly GENS least it should have made the Sen- 
always increases and rarely ever, decreas- || ator a more modest and restrained crit- 
es appropriations. ic. If it was the rigidity and the lack of 

5 jforesight in the regular army itself 
|which resulted in the failure of the pre- 
paredness bills sponsored by Cham- 
berlain, then his knowledge that he, 


}dards. Then, the Oregon Senator was 
the corps of cadets at. West Point, but 
was never concerned with seeing that 
the curriculum of the school was prop- 


and that the cadets there were taught, | 
not the tactics of ’61-’65, but those of | 
Europe in 1916. 

The most flagrant army abuses, of |) 
which anybody in the service could | 
have told him, were untouched. He re- 


‘ganization of the army. 
have been real prevision in Washington 
and a real effort to reorganize for the 
task in hand, but it was somewhere 
else than in the office of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Above all, 


| chinery for the rapid expansion of the 
| army. Now, it may be a trifle unfair 
to shoulder him with the responsibility 
for all of this, since there was also a 
|House Military Affairs Committee and 


. Here we have the gospel truth. Sena- 
tor, Chamberlain was ,not only chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee—he was_a leading advocate 
of preparedness, and he toured the 
country making speeches in favor of 
that policy. It was in his power to) 
make over the entire army and the 
War Department, to lay the founda- 
tion for true preparedness by cutting 
out the waste, bringing the whole or-| 
ganization up to date, reorganizing the 
antiquated bureaus, and rebuilding 
upon a sound and modern basis the 
military forces of the country. 

He did nothing of the kind. As this 
newspaper pointed out at the time, he 
merely built upon the same old inef- 
ficient foundations. Apparently his 
cnly idea was to add more officers and 
men in five annual instalments. To 
|the lessons of the struggle abroad he 
| seemed to pay no attention at all. Thus, 
| the provision of machine guns per regi- 
jment was’ permitted to be less than 
the English War Minister stated in 
Parliament the English had found to 
be absolutely necessary. He refused to 
recognize the fact that every army had 
abandoned the small-regiment idea. In 
the matter of divisional organization 
and army corps he was in no wise inter- 
ested in any change from the historic 
formations which had served Robert 
E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant. What! 
has been the result? No sooner had 
‘Gen... Pershing reached France than 
it was found necessary, under fire as 
it were, to make over the entire forma- 


the leaders of the military machine 
ought to have made him particularly 
sympathetic with the overwhelming 
difficulties due to maladministration 
and malorganization with which Mr. 
Baker has been struggling. 

We are accustomed to think that 
they muddle things in England about 
as badly as we in military matters. 
But if the Oregon reorganizer had stud- 
ied what was accomplished there in the 
years leading up to the war, he would 
‘find that Lord Haldane did do many 
things which bore ripe fruit in 1914, 
Lord Haldane found when he went to 
the War Office in 1906 that only 80,000 | 


centrate them there. By 1910 there 
wére 165,000 men, 45,000 horses, and 
48) guns, with the necessary auxiliary 
sel vices, ready for mobilization. As a 
result, in 1914, on the twentieth day 
after the order to mobilize, six British 
divisions were fighting alongside of 
|the French between the Meuse and ‘the 
Scheldt. It would even now pay Sen- 
ator Chamberlain to read the story of 
ithe expansion of the British army in 
|war-times, set forth in the January 
Fortnightly Review by Col. A. M. Mur-, 
ray, C.B., as showing what intelligent. 
preparation can accomplish. But at 


sponsibility for the comparative ineffi- . 
ciency of our American military ma- 
chine rests upon him and his associates’ 
in Congress far more than it does upon 
Secretary Baker, ought certainly to 
bridle his tongue. 


~~ 


we have been increasing our regiments 
and decreasing our brigades and divi- 
|sions to conform to European stan- 


tained the old National Guard force. 
for better or worse, but only to find it 
smashed to pieces in the forced reor- 
There may 


too, had not been properly served by | 


men could be dispatched to France, and, 
that it would take two months to con-! 


least the clear. realization that-the-re+- 


tremendously interested in increasing | 


erly revised and brought up to date, 


the Senator provided almost. no ma-| 


| 


\the War Department, and there were |} 
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| DR. MARTIN STATES 


“Do Not Criticise Until 


| 61 and ’63, 


‘coln, just as some, 


Know Facts,’ Says. National 
Defense Adviser. 


“Gentlemen, 
don’t know’ the 
brary and loo papers of 
what.some 


scalawag: jng about Lin- 


tion, @ man with a jaw, a man who 
keeps his counsels and who will bring 


| this Nation through the present war, 


and I may add that not one of the men 


|whom he has placed in his: Cabinet, 


even Secretary Baker, the little-giant, 
will be dropped.” 

These words were added to the set 
speech of Dr. Franklin Martin, mem- 
ber of the Advisory Commission Coun- 
ceil of National Defense, delivered last 
night at the annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Surgical Society, held in the 


‘building of the Medical Society of the 
‘County of Kings. 
just. made an appeal to the audience | 


The speaker had 
which filled the auditorium, to get into 
service and had referred to Secretary 
of War Baker as “a wonderful little 
man.” ‘ 
“You Must Get Into It.” 
“Gentlemen, you will all have to get 
into it or you'll be damned uncomfort- 
able—not only uncomfortable now, but 
as long as you live,” declared Dr. Mar- 
tin. He stated in opening his address 
on “The Civilian Medical Response to 
the Military Call,” that he had come to 
Brooklyn to present a real problem and 
if possible to enlist sympathy and aid 
to carry on the war. He continued: 
‘Tet me say a word regarding the 
work of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense. Do 


SC i E ss 4 I 
= ‘ly gratified on several occasions 


;compensation; that this number was 


You |such men were serving in Washing- 


you|expanding purchasing 
our li- ; Supplying provisions, 


jians, with only advisory authority and 


nine months in bringing to the city of 
Washington, first 100 men of: in- 
fluence who were unwilling to accept 
salaries, but were willing to serve the 
Government patriotically without 


increased a thousand fold until 7,000 


ton, and that the advice and services 
of these men succeeded in accom- 
plishing the transition’ from peace 
time conditions to the present war 
time expansion, until now the parks 
places of Washington have 

Moved with temporary build- 
accOémmodating thousands 


ureaus? 


by this great army of 


2,000,000 men 
department of the Government? Do 
you realize. the difficulties involved in 
departments, 
clothing and 
equiyment for these — 2,000,000 men? 
Do: you appreciate -what has been 
accomplished in spite’ of al criti- 
cism in providing explosives, ord- 
nance, and the fighting utensils for 
an Army and Navy of 2,000,000 
men? If you are summarizing these 
facts.in your own mind and appre- 
ciating the. .largeness of this accom- 
plishment, do you further realize that 


much of thé criticism of the Govern- ; 


ment: for’ executing this enormous 
task*in the only way that it could 
have been. done in so short a time 
was due to the fact that crities could 
not comprehend that so vast and 
great an undertaking could be exe- 
cuted by men without official posi- 
tions, without sdlaries, and in many 


cases without hope of receiving 
eredit for the work done? Many 
‘minds cannot appreciate such a 
sacrifice, 


Appeals fox Owen Bill 

Dr. Martin then spoke in detail of 
the work of the advisory commission 
of the council, of the recent organiza- 
tion of a Volunteer Medical Service 
Corps and appealed for support of the 
Owen bill which provides that Medi- 
cal Reserve officers have full rank as 
soon as entitled to it with the regular 
Army doctor, 

Later the Society named a commit- 
tee of three to draft a resolution fa- 
voring the Owen bill, copies of which 
will-be sent to the President, Secre- 
tary of War, and: other Officials at 
Washington. Dr. Martin closed by say- 


ing: 
“Tinally, may I appeal to the medi- 
cal men of this city and the medical 
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SE 
= lyou realize that each of seven civil- 


E GIANT, without compensation, succeeded in 


ou realize what has been eal 


military | 


0 ee re we ee ee 
men of this country who are capable 
of doing their bit, either in the service 
of the Army or Navy, or in the work 
of caring for the medical schools, the 
hospitals, and for the civilian popula- 
tion, to enroll in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, or’ in the Volunteer Medical 
Service Corps. which is*now open to| 
those who have been ‘rejected for 
physical, reasons, or who are above 
the military age. Let me appeal to 
you to be enrolled and in uniform, or} 
ready to wear the uniform upon call, } 
or to accept the insignia indicating | 
that you are in the Volunteer Service | 
Corps, and that you have a good-rea- 
son for not wearing the uniform or 


not being ready to wear the uniform. | 
of{In that way you will place squarely. } 
overflow from the re-| before our eyes-the mian who is not 


for us in this war, or who, for selfish 
reasons, is deliberately placing him- 
self in the position of a slacker. In 


eae this appeal, I wish to empha- 


Size the importance of this new Vol- 
unteer Medical Service Corps.” 

Colonel. Claude (Kyd) Morgan of 
the British Medical Service spoke on 
“The Part That the Medical Profes- 
sion Can Play in the Present War 
Crisis” and Lieutenant George Loewy 
of the French Medical Service spoke 
on “The Treatment of Infected 
Wounds by Method of Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel,” using motion pictures to illus- 
trate the work. 

Urges Camp Training. 

Major Raymond inf Sullivan, 
M.R.C., who presided; said among 
other things: 

“It has. been customary for 
| Brooklyn Surgical Society to have a 
{purely Scientific program at its an- 
{nual open meeting. This year it was 
| deemed advantageous to bring before 
you guests who would present sub- 
jects of vital interna- 
tional 

“Our 


national and 
interests. 
Nation is now actively. en- 
gaged in the war of wars. “History 
!does not describe its equal in the 
variety of requirements of all the par- 
ticipants. In ‘size it stands alone. We 
must, if possible, meet all its de- 
mands. The vast and unique prob- 
lems to' be met are tremendous. 
“Frequently objections:arise from 
prospective candidates of their un- 
‘ willingness to accept a term -of service 
tat a medical officers training camp. 
Let me assure you that everyone an- 
ticipating entering the corps should 
consider it “his duty to be sent to a 
training camp. A medical officer may 
be the best in: his particular line, from 
a professional-standpoint, but he must 
remember that he is to’deal with mili- 


the 


\ 


| 


j 


| have petitions from men sent to train- 


{ing camps who had previously 


ob- 


\jected, asking for a prolongation of 
their stay. A) physical training is has, 
and that is necessary, for the demands 
overseas will call for the best Dua 


sible physical condition.” 
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Newton D. Baker stock has been} 


appreciably advancing in the, South 


during the past fortnight. It is now 
considerably above par. 
One could not conseive a more 


manly, dignified and courageous re~ i 
ply thin Secretary of War Baker re- |’ 
cently made to his carping critics. 

The average man, under similar 
circumstances, would have been 
strongly inclined to “reply in kind,” 
but Mr. Baker did not do this, and 


pisteby he placed himself on a much 


higher plane than that occupied by 
the detractors of himself and ‘the 
splendid Administration he serves so 
faithiully and efficiently. 

In plain, unvarnished Anglo-Saxon, 
; the Secretary gave a forcefui recital 
j of the marve?ous accomplishments of 
|the War Department since the. fateful 
day when the United § States was 
drawn into the European conflict. It 


is unnecessary’for us to review in 
detail the statements made. by 
him, Yhey were complece aud cogent. 


He did not seek to evade a single 
issue. With the utmost frankness he 
made full reply to every point raised 
by those who, through - political 
animus or lack of information, had. 
accused his department of ineffi- 
ciency. <8 
We will never be able quite to un- 
derstand how Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon was drawn into a position 
antagonistic to, President Wilson. It 
was the pleasure of the writer to 
know Mr. Chamberlain in a very 
pleasant way when he was the gov- 
ernor of his state. He has always 
impressed us as a very thoughtful, 
éven-tempered, well-balanced gentle- 
man. Furthermore, he was/ known, 
not only as a conscientious, loyal 
Democrat, but also as a loyal support- 
er of the President. “at 
We feel like discarding the theory 
that the siren voice of political am- 
bition, which has been the undoing bt 
so mahy good men in Washington, 
was responsible for his disappointing 
aberration, though the temptation is al- 
ways present to men in public life to 
“get themselves in the limelight.” 
While Secretary Baker, in our opin- 
ion, has more than vindicated him- 
self, his ‘department associates and 
the administration, the most re- 
grettable feature lies in the fact that 
his critics “forced his hand,” and for 
the “purposes of defense—not to pro- 
-ttect himself personally, but to pre- 
serve the integrity of the department 
—he was obliged to disclose informa- 
tion of the highest importance, which 
ought not to have been given such 
wirespread publicity. 
However, the onus of the situation 
rests wholly upon those who started 


this ruction, and not upon Secretary 


Baker nor upon President Wilson. 
The net result is that Secretary Baker 
a really grent administrator and 
‘executive, while President -Wilson’s 


judgment in giving Mr. Baker the war }¢ 


olio is wholly vindicated. 
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lo | Newton D. Baker stock has been} 
| appreciably advancing in the. South 


It is now 
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| DR. MARTIN STATES 


County of Kings. 


“Do Not Criticise Until You 
Know Facts,” Says. National. 


Defense Adviser. | 


TALKS TO BOROUGH SURGEONS 


“Gentlemen, 
don’t know’ the 
brary and loo 
'61 and ’63, : 
scalawagi jng about Lin- 
them are now 

We have 


tion, @ man with a jaw, a man who 


|keeps his counsels and who will bring 


this Nation through the present war, 
and I may add that not one of the men 


|whom he has placed in his’ Cabinet, 


even Secretary Baker, the littlée-giant, 
will be dropped.” 

These words were added to the set 
speech of Dr. Franklin Martin, mem- 
ber of the Advisory Commission Coun- 
ceil of National Defense, delivered last 
night at the annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Surgical Society, held in the 
uilding of the Medical Society of the 
The speaker had 
just. made an appeal to the audience 
which filled the auditorium, to get into 
service and had referred to Secretary 
of War Baker as “a wonderful little 
man.” ; 

“You Must Get Into It.” 

“Gentlemen, you will all have to get 
into it or you’ll be damned uncomfort- 
able—not only uncomfortable now, but 
as long as you live,” declared Dr. Mar- 
tin. He stated in opening his address 
on “The Civilian Medical Response to 
the Military Call,” that he had come to 
Brooklyn to present a real problem and 
if possible to enlist sympathy and aid 
to carry on the war. He continued: 

“Tet me say a word regarding the 
work of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense. Do 


pm en IE 
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lyou realize that each of seven civil- 


ians, with only advisory authority and 
without compensation, succeeded in 
nine months in bringing to the city of 
Washington, first 100 men of: in- 
fluence who were unwilling to accept 
salaries, but were willing to serve the 
Government patriotically without 
compensation; that this number was 
increased a thousand fold until 7,000 
such men were serving in Washing- 
ton, and that the advice and services 
of these men succeeded in accom- 
plishing the transition from peace 
time conditions to the present war 
time expansion, until now the parks 
and waste places of Washington have 
ed with temporary build- 
accOémmodating thousands of 
overflow from the 

ureaus? 
ou realize what has been ac- 
by this great army of 


2,000,000 men 
department of the Government? 


military 
Do 


you realize the difficulties involved in 
expanding purchasing 
; Supplying provisions, 
equiyment 


departments, 
clothing and 
2;000,000 men? 
Do you appreciate what has been 
aceomplished in spite of al criti- 
in providing explosives, ord- 
nance, and the fighting utensils for 
Army and ‘Navy of 2,000,000 
men? If you are summarizing these 
facts,in your own .mind and appre- 
ciating. the largeness of this accom- 
plishment, do you further realize that 
much’ of the criticism of the Govern- 
ment: for’ executing this enormous 
task’*in the only way that it could 
have been.done in: so short a time 
was due to the fact that crities could 
not comprehend that so vast and 
great an undertaking could be exe- 
cuted by men without official posi- 
tions, without sdlaries, and in many 
casés without hope of receiving 
credit for the work done? Many 
‘minds cannot appreciate such a 
sacrifice. 


for these 


cism 


an 


| ‘ Appeals for Owen Bill 

Dr. Martin then spoke in detail of 
the work of the advisory commission 
of the council, of the recent organiza- 
tion of a Volunteer Medical Service 
Corps and appealed for support of the 
Owen bill’ which provides that Medi- 
cal Reserve officers have full rank as 
soon as entitled to it with the regular 
Army doctor, 

Later the society named a commit- 
tee of three to draft a resolution fa- 
voring the Owen bill, copies of which 
will-be sent to the President, Secre- 
tary’ of War, and other officials at 
Washington. Dr. Martin closed by say- 


ing: 
“TWinally, may I appeal to the medi- 
cal men of this city and the medical 


re-| before our eyes-the nian who is not 
| reasons, is deliberately placing him- | 


Reseed this appeal, I wish to empha- j 


eA ATARI SEE TEE BERET I MORTIMER ATL 


ee ee 


men of this country who are capable 
of doing their bit, either in the service 
of the Army or Navy, or in the work 
of caring for the medical schools, the 
hospitals, and: for the-civilian popula- 
tion, to enroll in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, or’ in thé Volunteer Medical 
Service Corps. which is now open to} 
those who have been ‘rejected for 
physical, reasons, or who are above 
the military age. Let me appeal to 
you to be enrolled and in uniform, or 
ready to wear the uniform upon call, 
or to accept the insignia. indicating 
that you are in the Volunteer Service | 
Corps, and that you have a good rea- | 
son for not wearing the uniform or 
not being ready to wear the uniform. | 
In that way you will place squarely } 


for us in this war, or who, for selfish 


self in the position of a slacker: In 


| 
size the importance of this new Vol- 
unteer Medical Service Corps.’ 

Colonel. Claude (Kyd) Morgan of 
j the British Medical Service spoke on 
“The Part That the Medical Profes- | 
sion Can. Play in the Present War, 
Crisis’ and Lieutenant George Loewy 
of the French Medical Service spoke! 
on , “The Treatment of Infected 
Wounds by Method of Dr. Alexis Car- | 
rel,” using motion pictures to illus- 
trate the work. 


Urges Camp Training. 


Major Raymond — P. Sullivan, 
1M.R.C., who presided; said among 
other things: 

“Tt has. been customary for the 
| Brooklyn Surgical Society to have a] 
POREELY, scientific program at its an- 
nual open meeting. This year it was 
| deemed advantageous to bring before 
you guests who would present sub- 
jects of vital national and interna- 
tional interests. 

“Our Nation is 
gaged in the war of wars. “History 
|does not describe its equal in the 
variety of requirements of all the par- 
ticipants. In size it stands alone. We 
must, if possible, meet all its de- | 
mands. The vast and unique prob- 
lems to’ be met are tremendous. 

“Frequently objections arise from 
prospective candidates of their un- 
, Willingness to accept a term -of service 

medical officers training camp. 


now actively en- 


rat a 
!Let me assure you that everyone an- 
ticipating entering the corps should 
consider it “his duty to be sent to a 
training camp. A medical officer may 
be the best in. his particular line, from 
1a professional. standpoint, but he must 
remember that he is to’deal with mili- 
tary practice. It is the object of these 
camps to teach the. medical man the 
military side from the administrative 
viewpoint as well as some special pro- 


fessional subjects, and to co-ordinate 


one with the other. I have been deep- 
ily gratified on several occasions 
have petitions from men sent to train- 
ling. camps who had previously ob- 
jected, asking for a prolongation of 
their stay. A/ physical training is has, 
and that is necessary, for the demands 
overseas will call for the best Dun- 
sible physical condition.” ; 
CURIE AALS A LAT EN UTI 
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during the past fortnight. 
considerably above par. 

One could not conceive a more 
Manly, dignified and courageous re jj 
ply than Secretary of War Baker re- |’ 
‘cently made to his carping critics. 

The average man, under similar 
circumstances, would have been 
strongly inclined to “reply in kind,” 
but Mr. Baker did not do this, and 


tptereny. he placed himself on a much 


higher plane than that occupied by 
the detractors of himself and the 
splendid Administration he serves so 
faithiuly and efficientty. 
In plain, unvarnished Anglo-Saxon, 
}the Secretary gave a forcefui recital 
j of the marvsious accomplishments of 
{the War Department since the fateful 
day when the United § States was 
drawn into the Huropean conflict, It 
is unnecessary’ for us to review ‘in 
detail the statements made by 
him. Yhey were compleie aud cogent. 
He did not seek to evade a single 
issue. With the utmost frankness he 
made full reply to every point raised 
by those who, through - political. 
animus or lack of information, had. 
accused his department of ineffi- 
ciency. <8 
We will never be able quite to un- 
derstand how Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon was drawn into a position 
;antagonistic’ to, President Wilson. It 
was the pleasure of the writer to 
know Mr. Chamberlain in a very 
pleasant way when he was the gov- 
ernor of his state. He has always 
impressed us aS a very thoughtful, 
éven-tempered, well-balanced gentle- 
man. Furthermore, he was/ known, 
not’ only as a conscientious, loyal 
Democrat, but also as a loyal support- 
er of the President. e 
We feel like discarding the theory 
that the siren voice of political am- 
bition, which has been the undoing of 
so many good men in Washington, 
was responsible for his disappointing 
aberration, though the temptation is al- 
ways present to men in public life to 
“get themselves in the limelight.” 
Whilé Secretary Baker, in our opin- 
ion, has more than vindicated him- 
self, his department associates and 
the administration, the most re- 
grettable feature lies in the fact that 
his critics “forced his hand,” and for 
the ‘purposes of defense—not to pro- 
tect himself personally, but to pre- 
serve the integrity of the department 
—he was obliged to disclose informa- 
tion of the highest importance, which 
ought not’ to have been given such 
wirespread publicity. 
However, the onus of the situation 
rests wholly upon those who started 


} 


this ruction, and not upon Secretary |) 


Baker nor upon President Wilson. 


‘ 
j 


The net result is that Secretary Baker \j 


now stands out before the country as 
a really grent administratof and 
executive, while President - Wilson’s 


judgment in giving Mr. Baker the war ‘ 


portfolio is wholly vindicated. 


We have only this to say further: 4 


If conditions in the future: shall in 
any sense warrant or demand official 
investigations such as have been go- 
“Ling- on in. Washington ‘of late, let 
‘them proceed in secret, behind closed 
déors, so that we shall not be laying 
wide open our important’ war secrets 
*\for the advantage of the enemy. 


_ BADGERING BAKER. \ 
Let us suppose a case like this: 


for a battle which will decide the fate of the 

“American nation. For months the American 

commander has been working night and day 

studying maps, men, munitions, acquainting 
himself with all the details with references 
to his and the enemy’s forces, and maturing 
his plans of operations, when he is suadenly 
subjected to an examination and ‘ ERO: 
examination” with the view of either dis- 
crediting or undoing all that has been done. 

The general is taken from his work in 
the field, his mind distracted from the 

‘major task in hand—in order, as Senator 

‘James Hamilton Lewis well said in The Con- 

stitution— 

Che indi rs in their 
Nett Phe ieee ate ‘ Py acorn against 
the war department and to make an ef- 
fort to prove the questioners’ own in- 
correct statements are true.” 

| The “hearing” must, of course, be held in 

‘an open hall filled with people, else the effect 

‘trom the standpoint of the senators would 

Jargely be lost. : 

} “General,” demands a senator, “we under- 

Istand you're about to go into battle. What 

‘assurance can you give the country that you 

twill win? How many men have you? How 

‘have you got them distributed? How many 

| field pieces, and how much ammunition 

have you? What facilities have you for 
getting more when what you have is 
used? What is your plan of attack? 
fIn case it fails, what is your plan 

{plan of defense? If you attack the enemy’s 

‘right flank and are repulsed, what means 

| have you provided for bringing up reinforce- 
)'ments? Here is a hill between our and the 
; ‘enemy’s forces: What is your plan for gain- 
lee possession of that hill? After you cap- 
| ture it, how many guns have you with which 
i 'to hold it? Where will you place those guns? 
“What means of disguise do you propose 
‘to use to conceal them from enemy avia- 
} ‘tors?” ete. 

: “Gentlemen,” protests the general, “I 

‘cannot tell you these things without reveal- 

ng information useful to the enemy, posses- 


ion of which by the enemy certainly would 


I ntail-defeat of our army—at any rate, neces- 
‘sitate a complete change of our plans. It 
fan insist, however, upon my answering 
‘those questions, at least permit me to an- 
‘swer them in confidence behind closed doors 
'—not in public!” 

/ “Bosh! No!” shouts a senator. “You 
‘have no right to withhold information from 
the people! 


fighting are our sons! ‘The péople are in- 


erested in their welfare perhaps more than 

| ou are; and the people have a right to know 
Let us have it, and let everybody 

I believe in acting ii the open and 
Furthermore (as Senator 
eeks said during the ‘cross-examination’ 
of Secretary Baker last Wednesday), ‘I think 
there is a good deal of camouflage about 
AK Out 


{the truth! 
ear it! 
Jabove board! 


eeping information from the enemy.’ 
with it!” 


_ Of course, such a proceeding would be |} 


Cortrary to the administration’s Policy, 
and to what every sane man knows to be the 
best interests of the country, he has been 
compelled to publicly state the number of 
troops we have in France; the character and 
‘amount of their equipment; the status of 
hiheir training; the sources from which addi- 
tional supplies and munitions are to be ob- 
tained; the méans by which they were 
‘secretly and most successfully transported 
from training camps here to camps in 
France; the number of ships, their details 
jas to their tonnage, etc., available for trans- 
portation of additional] troops; the number 
jof soldiers, and their classification, the 
(American government expects to have on the | 
firing line in a given length of time; the | 
j rrangements that have been made whereby | 
to place them there; the precise number | 
now in training and to be put in training | 
‘here and abroad; the degree to which they. | 
will be trained before they are sent to 
Hrance; where they are—at which training. 


premetein America; which units are to be | 
| sent first, ete., ete-—all of which, under Mr. | 
Baker’s protest, was “dragged out of the | 
secretary,” in the language of one of the | 


committeemen, “indirectly, by probing ques- 
tions,” and all done in a large hall filled by 


What re information could the kaiser 
or Von Hindenburg want! 

With the senate military affairs commit- 
tee in action, and the small coterie of leather- 
lunged senatorial administration critics 

spouting at will on the floor of the senate, 
, the Prussian autocrats might as well call in 
their Hun spies from this country, because 
their work is beitig well taken care of, and 
without personal risk to themselves! 

The committee forced Mr. Baker, for in- 
stance, to announce the administration’s 
purpose with reference to supplying men to 
General Pershing. Senator Hitchcock there- 
upon grandiloquently put this question to 
him: : 

“You said you expected to have 1,000,000 
Now, how would 


men in France in 1918. 
you supply them?” 


The men who. are to do thes | 


Mr. Baker said he considered that the 
prospect of forwarding them “was not un- 
promising.” ~ 

“Why do you think it is not unpromis- 
ing?” insisted Hitchcock. And they forced | 
the secretary to divulge the fact that al 
rangements had been made, or would be 
/-made, whereby ship tonnage. of “other na- 
tions” would be used to make up for any de- 
’ ficiency of our own—a provision which, 
| presumably, had never occurredto his bait- 
ers as a possibility! Sar 

The administration critics thight have 
gone on and pried from Baker the, tonnage 
|| expected from each country—the. ‘proposed 
| sailing dates and the ocean ‘routes under 
contemplation—thus that mu¢h:.the more 
aiding the kaiser. But those details can be 
brought out at a subsequent “trial” when, 
possibly being fresher, they may abe of even 
more value to the enemy! ; ‘ 

The whole business is a national disgrace, 
makes for national weakness instead of 
trength, and it ought to be stopped right 

bere it is. Harm enough has been done 
bady; and it is to be hoped the prepos- 


| 
a heterogeneous throng of people! 


\} 
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S&S ITTING in his office at Washington Mr. Baker 
can and does get and study the most accurate 
reports which can be made by the best American 
eyes in France. But by going himself to France 
he will profit by the advantage which first-hand _ 
knowledge always has over second-hand. He will 
not see all that all our expert observers see, but he 
will undoubtedly see something more. On the spot 
where the multifarious activities of our War De- 
partment can be judged by their result, where there 
is a concentration of results, he will gain new in- 
sights. Are American soldiers being sent to France 
faster than the necessary munitions for them are 
being supplied? What is the relation between the 
most immediate needs of our allies and their te 
moter needs? In what respects must the present 
be subordinated to the future and the future be 
subordinated to the present? A journey to France 
would give Mr. Baker a fresh eye for these 
questions, a new vividness of conviction about 
the right answers to them. He would return to 
the United States with a sharper vision, a rein- 


forced will. 
Abe a journey would certainly not be a vaca- 

tion, but it would be a change, a valuable 
relief from the endless details in which Mr. Baker 
has conscientiously but not wisely kept himself im- 
mersed. Upon his return he would probably realize 
what his mind had gained, in the efficiency of its 
power to estimate probability, to make decisions 
and to think things out, by absence from an over- 
burdened desk, and the mistake of not delegating 
tasks that ought to be delegated would not be re- 
peated. We venture to hope, first, that Mr. Baker 
will make this journey to France which he is said 
to intend, and secondly that he will not stay away 
too long. His influence here, as a liberal force of 
thought, especially in the application of thought to 
labor questions, as a public man who sincerely loves 
the democracy for which we are trying to make the 
world safe, is too important and too valuable to be 
long dispensed with. 


J“ TRADUCING THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


There exists a type of human being which, by some 
‘strange perversity of mind or disposition, finds a grue- 
some satisfaction in imagining evil among others. It 
conjures,up from its own warped sense of the probabili- 

| ties, and from fragmentary bits of irresponsible gossip, 

} assumed conditions which are deplorable in the extreme, 

~ and having formed a vision of demoralization and degra- 
dation which meets the demands of its abnormal appetite 
for sensation, does not hesitate surreptitiously to give 
circulation to it, poisoning other minds and spreading the 
contagion of doubt and distrust. 

It might be supposed that American soldiers in 
France, far removed from home and unable to protect 
their reputations, would be exempt from the underhand 
attacks upon their integrity made by such slimy-minded 
people, but nothing is secure and nothing is sacred from 
the confirmed purveyor of whispered slander, and so it is 
that for some time persistent reports have been secretly 
circulated in America concerning the habits and morals of 
the American troops in France, of which the most innocu- 
ous was the charge of immoderate drinking. 

Finally and fortunately, some retail dealer in slander 
of this sort, less secretive and judicious than the pack 
to which he belongs, gave public voice to his perverted 
imaginings, and the matter came to the attention of the 
Secretary of War, who immediately cabled an inquiry 
concerning the subject to General Pershing. Of course, 
the scandal-mongers, for their self-vindication, will con- 
tend that the evidence was not from an impartial source; 
they would much rather trust to their own depraved inner 
instincts as a guide to judgment than to any testimony 
adduced from one in authority; but the American people 
know the frank and straightforward character of General 

Pershing, and will believe what he tells them about their 
boys in France. His reply was as follows: 

“There has never been a similar body of men to lead 
as clean lives as our American soldiers in France. They 
have entered this war with the highest devotion to duty 
and with no other idea than to perform these duties in the 
most efficient manner possible. They fully realize their 
obligation to their own people, their friends and the 
country. 

“A rigid programme of instruction is carried out daily 


with traditional American enthusiasm. Engaged in 
healthy, interesting exercises in the open air, with simple 
diets, officers and men, like trained athletes, are ready for 
their task. Forbidden the use of strong drink and pro- 
tected by stringent regulations against sexual evils, and 
supported by their own moral courage, their good behavior 
is the subject of most favorable comments, especially by 
our allies. 

“American mothers may rest assured that their sons 
are a credit to them and to the nation, and they may well 
look forward to the proud day when on the battlefield 
these splendid men will shed a new luster on American 
manhood.” 

This manly and explicit vindication of the American 
soldier will fully satisfy all right-minded people, and it 
will bring comfort to many American parents who have 
peen the victims of these mean and cruel rumors. As 
for the muddy-souled individuals whose delight is in the 
exchange of unclean reports derogatory to their own 
troops, while it is probable that they will continue to 
emulate the disgusting habit of the dog mentioned in the 
eleventh verse and twenty-sixth chapter of Proverbs, yet 

General Pershing’s answer to their charges effectually 

_ proves them to be base calumniators of the absent, and 
miserable traducers of those whom they dishonour by 
being their fellow-countrymen. 
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the efforts to build up competent systems of local defense 
would in many cases have been fruitless. It has, how- 
ever, done much direct harm, and as time goes on its evils 
will become increasingly apparent. Whatever contrib- 
utes to useless nervousness, to the general sense of alarm 
and uncertainty, thereby demands strength which should 
be devoted to the real task before the country. 

There haye, moreover, been countless cases of per- 
sonal injustice which have been direct outgrowths of this 
mania for seeing German spies lurking round every cor- 
ner. Many a perfectly harmless citizen has been the 
victim of wholly undeserved suspicion and abuse, and 
some have even suffered physical violence, because the 
irrational shout of “spy” has been raised. There are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women in the United 
States who, though born in Germany or of German 
parents, are no less loyal to their chosen country than any 
other of its citizens. Many of these have, quite natural- 
ly, clung to their German associations, and the breach has 


been intensely hard for them. That, instead of the sym- ° 


pathy they deserve, so many of them should have been 
made to suffer the additional hardship of being regarded 
as paid traitors has been due almost entirely to attacks of 
spy hysteria. 

Fires and explosions are bound to continue throughout 
the duration of the war. There is every ground for the 


exercise of foresight and caution, both to guard against: 


the enemy from without and to fight carelessness and 
inefficiency within. When, however, the proper precau- 


tions have been observed, and the path of the imaginary” 


spy has been made as thorny as possible, then it is only 
reasonable to give him the benefit of the doubt, and to 
eliminate him from the discussion of probable causes when 
a highly inflammable wooden structure is burned to the 
ground in below-zero weather, or when trinitrotoluol 
explodes before its due time. A spy may, conceivably, 
have been responsible, but the odds are all against it, and 
the state of mind produced by constant excitement and’ 
hysteria is directly hurtful to the cause of the nation and 


its associates. \ 
MEN OF VISION IN WASHINGTON : 


The recent epidemic of criticism directed at the admin- 
istration in Washington brought forth, among other hys- 
terical utterances, the charge that there was not visible 
in the government sufficient breadth of vision to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion. Most of these critics, 
humorously enough, ceased this “‘strafing” process almost 
as spasmodically as they began it; but if any are. still 
on the firing line, interrupting the operations of the 
harassed War department with their small caliber gas 
bombs, it would be interesting to test their critical capaci- 
ties with the picture of what is being done in handling 
the nation’s labor problem. 

The war labor administration not only is a long step 
toward winning the war, but is an insurance for the times 
of peace to follow the war. It is an example of keen 
vision ; it is not only a matter of shrewd expediency, but 
of sympathetic understanding that looks beyond the im- 
mediate issue of winning the war to the next great move- 
ment of the times: industrial readjustment. 

It need not be a disparagement of the efforts of Sec- 
retary Wilson to say that the services of Secretary Baker 
in attaining the co-operation of labor and capital have 
been among the most signal achievements of the govern- 
ment. Myr. Baker’s labor policy, it can be safely said, 
has been one of the chief instruments in building up the 
present national unity. By adopting a reasonable and a 
friendly and helpful attitude toward labor and labor 
organizations in the industries engaged in war work he 
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16,0, MEN TO CONF), 


Senators Not to Be Bound on Wid 
Bills, Says Gallinger. 


| 
| 
BAKER DEFENDED BY THOMAS) 


Chain—Answering Criticisms of 
Lewis, Chamberlain Said Procedure | 
of Army Inquiry Was as Berea 


te War Cabinet Bill a Binding | 
| Wished It—Figures Next Week. 


, 
| Hxcept for more Senate discussio: 
jane by Senator:Thomas, a Democrat of 
ne military .committee, who praise 
, ge army's accomplishments, defende 
Secretary Baker and opposed the wa 
cabinet bill, there were no moves yes 
terday in the controversy over war effi 
Rane sgn organization. ‘ 
! mnion consent, a: j : 
| ther action was Aceh Kaa: cae ne 
week. Both the.Senate and the mi 
tary committee adjourned until Mon 
day. ! 
Today the first confere 
publican senators , calla aiack = } 
United States entered the war will } 
held. Republican Leader Gallinger ye 
terday denied that solid party actic 
upon pending legislation is planne. 
declaring: members would act upt\: 
their individual judgement, nevertheles 


a conference is to be held. a 


Prajse for Accomplishments. 


Senator ‘Thomas renewed .d¢ 

a e 
the Senate with a speech Somes t 
| the War Department’s record sho 
be praised instead of 
that Secretary Baker's 


press request of the Secretary, 
Abandoning Their Speeches. 


The military committee yesterday d 
not attempt to consider the war cab| ° 
net measure, nor continue its war it 
quiry. Both matters were postpond] 
until next week, when Secretary Bakd 
is expected to present information r4 
garding available army transport ton 
nage and also return for cross-exam 
nation. 3 : 

In considering the administration 


hasty action on the méasure. It Ww 
be taken’ up by the judiciary committee 
Monday, he said. fon ae 
Its introduction has so changed the} 
situation that some senators who havé|| 
prepared addresses to be delivered next 
week against the war cabinet and mu- 
nitions directbr bills may abandon 


them. t 7 , 
= ‘ - 
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New Work Gribune — A call to the Colors! 
Ria ie | There is a new call to the colors— 
tirst to Last—The Truth: News—Lditorials— ddaper: nioré vital at this janctute than, 
; Advertisements : ; ; 

‘Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations any ¢all to arms. That is the call for men 
ae pages == to build ships. On the other side of this 
= iain bee 9 pa page there is an extraordinary letter from 

the Shipping Board, revealing how acute 
=. Is the need. We hope that every Tribune 
reader who has not already read what has 
been said in these columns as to this crisis 
will ponder this appeal—then do what he 
ean to further the work. 

Surcly it is an amazing thing that in 
such an hour as this the United States 
government should find it difficult to get 
250,000 skilled mechanics to work, at high 
wages, to build enough tonnage to put our 
army in France. 


Superfluous Scandal 
Colonel George Harvey consumes the first 
two pages of his current “War Weekly” in 
a flame of indignation over the fact that 
relatives, friends and intimate acquaint- 
ancés have been giving and taking war 
The title of the article is: 


fo contracts. 

2 “THE BROTHERS KAPLAN AND 
THE BROTHERS BAKER.” et 

; We should hate to be tried for our sins 
u by Colonel Harvey. He would conyict us 
of everything and accuse of nothing. Be- 
of fore you know it—almost at the end of the 


+ title—you are outraged, not by anything 
Messrs. the brothers Kaplan and Baker 
have been found out in, but by the thought 
of what they might have done. One was 
at once the brother of a member of the} 
Rosenwald Committee on Supplies and 
stockholder in a tompany that had a rags- 
and-old-clothes contract with’ the ‘govern- 
ment. The other was at once brother of 
the Secretary of War, which he couldn’t 
help, and partner in a company that had | 
a contract for airplane parts. 

Both contracts, we believe, have been | 
cancelled. 

s The Kaplan contract was voluntarily 

abrogated, and afterward General Goe- 

. thals, haying made a personal investiga- 
tion, said it was a proper contract and 
ought not to have been destroyed by) 
clamor.. The Baker contract appears not 
to have been cancelled until everybody had 
become “conscious” of it, including the 
Secretary of War. 

In neither case was it proved that the} 
government had been swindled, or that 
anybody intended to swindle it. 

As to the Kaplan contract, we are will- 
ing to accept General Goethals’s word that 
it was all right. 

As to the Baker contract, we know only 
that its propriety was impugned by the 
act of cancellation. If it was intrinsically 
a proper contract, and we assume that it 
was, then we wish the Secretary of War 
had had the courage to say: “Yes, my 
brother has a contract to make airplane 

|paxts. What of it? He will make good, 

/ : parts at a fair price.” | 

The Tribune has been offered a lot of | 

: | -woor- 
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BAKER PRAISES HOSPITAL 


Says That At Camp Meade Is In Fine 
Condition And Patients Cheerful. 


From a Telegram from Secretary of War Baker 
to the Philadelphia’ Press. M 

With Surgeon-General Gorgas and 
Dr. John A. Hornsby I made recently 
a personal inspection of the entire base 
hospital at Camp Meade. The hospital 
is very large, fully equipped with seien- 
tific laboratories and facilities; It has 
an adequate number of trained nurses; 
under the supervision of a skilled super 
intendent. Its medical and surgical staffs 
are made up of competent mén, 4iiled 
with enthusiasm ‘for their work. ‘The 
hospital throughout is clean and well 
cared for, There was an abundance of 
elean linen, a plentiful supply of well- 
prepared and appetizing food and every 
evidence of considerate attention to the 
patients was manifest. I talked to a 
large number of the patients, none of 
whom knew who i was. I found them 
cheerful and without a single complaint 
as to their treatment or comfort. Dr, 
Hornsby told me at the conclusion of 
our inspection that the base hospitals in 
the cantonments throughout the country 
were substantially like the one we vis- 
ited. 

It was a most reassuring visit. I-haye 
long been interested in hospitals, and if 
I were to have a personal illness whieh 
required hospital treatment, I should 
be perfectly content to be sick in the’ 
base hospital at Camp Meade, satisfied 
that I would receive the attention neces: 

sary and under comfortable conditions, 


MORE FIREWORKS TO COME. 


| Administration Leaders Primed for} 
Vigorous Replies. 
| 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The Senate was 
in an explosive mood today as Senator 
Wadsworth followed up the attack on 

| inefficiency in the War Department. 

Bitter at the sweeping charges of in- 
efficiency and chaos made against the | 
War government by Senator Hitchcock | 
yesterday, administration leaders were 
restraining themselves with difficulty in ; 
following President Wilson’s urge that 
discussion of the war cabinet will be} 
curtailed. | 

While the Senate was sharpening its 
weapons for another battle today, Repre- 
sentative Glass, Virginia, completed his!| 
speech to be made in the House, prob- || 
jably Thursday, The same day Senator || 

|| Weeks expects to speak in the Senate 
\for the Chamberlain Bill. ay 


It appears likely that most of this {4 
| week will be turned over to senators 
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and representatives who desire to speak 


| on bills. 
It probably will not go on far _into 


next week. Already Republicans are 
pointing with satisfaction to the reor- 
ganization already completed by Secre- 
tary of War Baker. 

“This controversy is not over thelf 
Chamberlain bills,’ Senator Chamber- 
lain said significantly. “It is over in- 
efficiency in the War Department. If 
all this results in an efficient organiza- 
tion, the big end sought will have been| 
attained.” Ne 

Secretary Baker will appear before 
the Senate military affairs committee 
tomorrow. He is expected to answer 
eharges of Senator Hitchcock that he 

“grossly-exaggerated” when he talked of 

moving five hundred thousand troops to 

Burope. f 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels stood 

with the War Secretary today. He said |} 
| there were enough ships to land five hun- 
‘dred thousand men in France this | 
| spring. Baker told the military affairs 
‘committee last week that America would | 
‘have five hundred thousend men in| 
| France early this year” and 1% million 
jready to go if sufficient ship: a 
able and that he felt 
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A Call to the Colors! | 
| There is a new call to the eolors— | 
' deeper, more vital at this juncture than) 
any tall to arms. That is the call for men 
to build ships. On the other side of this 
| page there is an extraordinary letter from 
the Shipping Board, revealing how acute 


.. Is the need. We hope that every Tribune 


; 
i 


reader who has not already read what has 
been said in these columns as to this crisis 
will ponder this appeal—then do what he 
can to further the work. 

Surely it is an amazing thing that in 
such an hour as this the United States 
government should find it difficult to get 
250,000 skilled mechanics to work, at high 


| wages, to build enough tonnage to put our 


army in France. 


Superfluous Scandal 

Colonel George Harvey consumes the first 
two pages of his current “War Weekly” in 
a flame of indignation over the fact that 
relatives, friends and intimate acquaint- 
ancés have been giving and taking war 
contracts. The title of the article is: 

“THE BROTHERS KAPLAN AND 
THE BROTHERS BAKER.” 

We should hate to be tried for our sins 
by Colonel Harvey. He would convict us 
of everything and accuse of nothing. Be- 
fore you know it—almost at the end of the 
title—you are outraged, not by anything 
Messrs. the brothers Kaplan and Baker 
have been found out in, but by the thought 
of what they might have done. One was 
at once the brother of a member of the 
Rosenwald Committee on Supplies and 
stockholder in a company that had a rags- 
and-old-clothes contract with: the govern- 
ment. The other was at once brother of 
the Secretary of War, which he couldn’t 
help, and partner in a company that had 
a contract for airplane parts. 

Both contracts, we believe, have been 
cancelled. 

The Kaplan contract was voluntarily 
abrogated, and afterward General Goe- 
thals, haying made a personal. investiga- | 
tion, said it was a proper contract and | 
ought not to have been destroyed by | 
clamor. The Baker contract appears not 
to have been cancelled until everybody had } 
become “conscious” of it, including the 
Secretary of War. 

In neither case was it proved that the 
government had been swindled, or that 
anybody intended to swindle it. 

As to the Kaplan contract, we are will- 
ing to accept General Goethals’s word that 
it was all right. 

As to the Baker contract, we know only 
that its propriety was impugned by the 
act of cancellation. If it was intrinsically 
a proper contract, and we assume that it 
was, then we wish the Secretary of War 
had had the courage to say: “Yes, my 
brother has a contract to make airplane 
parts. What of it? He will make good 
parts at a fair price.” | 

The Tribune has been offered a lot of | 
seemingly scandalous information show- | 


| 
ing that friends and relatives have re-| 


eeived contracts, that business men called | | 


to serve the government at $1 a year have 
literally given contracts to themselves be- | 
cause in their haste they did not finish | 
getting rid of their private property be- 
fore getting into uniform, and that one 
has transferred his property to his wife, 
| who may some day give it back to him, in- 
stead of giving it to a blind man on the 
corner. 

Which all and first and last is utter 
nonsense. 

There seems to us to be one question 
only. Does the government get its money’s | 
worth? If so, and men, to expedite the 
work, trade with each other, themselves or | 
their brothers—no matter. ] 

Enough suspicion would lose 2 war. 
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Says That At Camp Meade Is In Fine 
Condition And Patients Cheerful. 


From a Telegram from Secretary of War Baker 
to the Philadelphia’ Press. 


With Swurgeon-General Gorgas and 


| Dr. John A. Hornsby I made recently 
}a personal inspection of the entire base 


hospital at Camp Meade. The hospital 
is yery large, fully equipped with scien- 
tific laboratories and. facilities; Tt has 
an adequate number of trained nurses 
under the supervision of a skilled supe 
intendent. Its medical and surgical staffs 
are made up of competent mén, ‘led 
with enthusiasm ‘for their work. The 
hospital throughout is clean and well 
eared for. There was an abundance of 
clean linen, a plentiful supply of well- 
prepared and appetizing food and every 
evidence of considerate attention to the 
patients was manifest. I talked to a 


; large number of the patients, none of 
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whom knew who {i was. I found them 
cheerful and without a single complaint 
as to their treatment or comfort. Dr, 
Hornsby told me at the conclusion o! 
our inspection that the base hospitals in 
the cantonments throughout the country 
were substantially like the one we vis- 
ited. 

It was a most reassuring visit. Ihave 
long been interested in hospitals, and if 
I were to have a personal illness which 
required hospital treatment, I should 
be perfectly content to be sick in the 
base hospital at Camp Meade, satisfied 
that I would receive the attention neces: 
sary and under comfortable conditions. 


MORE FIREWORKS TO COME. 
Administration Leaders Primed for 
| Vigorous Replies. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The Senate was 
in an explosive mood today as Senator 
Wadsworth followed up the attack on 

| inefficiency in the War Department. 

Bitter at the sweeping charges of in- 
efficiency and chaos made against the 


war government by Senator Hitchcock | 


yesterday, administration leaders were 
restraining themselves with difficulty in 
following President Wilson’s urge that 
discussion of the war cabinet will be 
curtailed, 


While the Senate was sharpening its}| 


weapons for another battle today, Repre-| | 


sentative Glass, Virginia, completed his !| 


speech to be made in the House, prob- 
lably Thursday, 
| Weeks expects to speak in the Senate 
|for the Chamberlain Bill. 

It appears likely that most of this 
week will be turned over to senators 
and representatives who desire to speak 
| on bills. 

It probably will not go on far into 
next week. Already Republicans are 
pointing with satisfaction to the reor- 
ganization already completed by Secre- 
tary of War Baker, 

“This controversy is not over the 
Chamberlain bills,” Senator Chamber- 
lain said significantly. “It is over in- 
efficiency in the War Department. If 
all this results in an efficient organiza- 
tion, the big end sought will have been 
attained.” : 

Secretary Baker will appear before 
the Senate military affairs committee 
tomorrow. He is expected to answer 

!| charges of Senator Hitcheock that ‘he 
“grossly-exaggerated” when he talked of 
moving five hundred thousand troops to 


Europe. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels stood 
with the War Secretary today. He gaid | 


The same day Senator || 


| there were enough ships to Jand five hun- 


dred thousand men in France this 
spring. Baker told the military affairs 
committee last week that America would 
jhave five hundred thousend men in 
Prance early this year” and 11% million | 
ready to go if sufficient ships were 


ilable and that he felt ¢ 
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is either overthrown or profoundly undermined 
there is little chance of the acceptance in good faith’ 
of any promise to disarm or of any proposed ad- 
herence to a League of Nations. To this extent 
we agree with the criticism passed on Lord Lans- 
downe’s intervention elsewhere in this issue by Mr. 
H. G. Wells. His lordship is a wise opportunist 
conservative. He fails to understand or else he 
understands too well the opportunity which is 
offered for the advancement of democracy by the 
transformation of the war from a contest for 
decisive military victory into a competition in moral 
vitality and endurance. 

If democracy contains any of the 
attributed to it by democrats, if German and 
Austro-Hungarian autocracy are as maleficent as 
* we believe them to be, we can await with faith and 
confidence the outcome of such a contest. We do 
not wish to humiliate or injure the German people. 
We do wish to discredit and destroy the German 
military system and its resulting suppression of 
national and popular aspirations. All the prevail- 
ing signs indicate that this object can eventually be 
accomplished, even though a decisive victory in the 
field has become practically impossible, provided 
only the Allied governments will act resolutely and 
‘loyally as if they really believe in the democracy, 
for the safety of which they claim to be fighting. 
There are unmistakable symptoms of moral disin- 
tegration in Germany and of both physical and 
moral disintegration in Austria-Hungary. The 
Allied nations have every reason to be persistent 
and to keep up their military and economic pressure 
on their enemies, to accompany that pressure with 
diplomatic offensives and democratic or revolu- 
tionary propaganda, and finally to modify their 
domestic policies still further so as to earn the 
support of the mass of their own people. In the 
case of America, for instance, the government needs 
to go much further than it has yet done in insisting 
on a radical program of social and industrial 
democracy as a war measure. By doing so it would 
doubtless scare and alienate the more prosperous 
classes, but these classes are too much bound up 
with the existing order to go beyond a verbal pro- 
test. They cannot strike. The wage-earners not 
only can but will, unless their interests, which have 
been so misunderstood and neglected in the tradi- 
tional economic organization, are recognized and 
safeguarded. By so doing and only by so doing, 
can the Allied governments be assured of the 
popular support which may be necessary to obtain 
a clean peace. More and more the price of de- 
stroying the impossible military autocracy of Ger- 
many is coming to be destruction of the similarly 
impossible industrial autocracy in the United States 
and throughout the British Commonwealth. 
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‘Efficiency Without Inhumanity 


HE letter of Mr. C. L. Vestal published on 
another page of this issue is typical of the 
attitude of many intelligent people towards the de- 
mand for a better organization of American war 
work. Our correspondent does not even consider 
how far the criticisms passed upon the existing or- 
ganization may be justified, and how far the pro- 
posed changes may contribute to the object for the 
fulfilment of which the American nation is mort- 
gaging its future productive ability and is offering 
up the lives of its sons. He judges the whole cor- 
troversy from the standpoint.of personal and party 
prestige. The President and his Secretary of War 
are in his eyes good safe Democrats, who are aiming 
to bring about a democratic peace, and who have 
exhibited a most encouragingly liberal attitude in 
their dealings with labor. Many of their critics 
are personal and partisan enemies of the administra- 
tion, who are only too anxious to disparage the 
President and everything he represents. Although 
they are now attacking him because of a lack of 
efficiency in his conduct of the war they will, if 
they succeed in their attack, use their success for 
the purpose of discrediting his whole domestic and 
foreign programme, and undermining popular con- 
fidence in him and in his ways and works. Every- 
one who accepts his general leadership in politics 
should, consequently, cease to consider the merits 
of the controversy and should rally to the support 
of the administration. It is an issue between the 
sheep and the goats, between the friends and the 
enemies of democracy. As for “ material efficien- 
cy,” that at best is an ill-favored and sinister thing, 
which was made in Germany and which can 
be safely dispensed with by good American demo- 
crats. 


It would be easy to interpret the argument of our 
correspondent as a plan for saving democracy at 
home at the expense of its fortunes in the present 
war, and any one who pleases can make the most of 
this obvious retort. But it is fairer to consider the 
objection on its strong rather than on its weak side. 
No one who is familiar with the perverted way in 
which political issues are framed up in democratic 
countries can deny some measure of reality to Mr. 
Vestal’s treatment of the existing controversy. An 
American citizen is frequently obliged to sup- 
port officials, even when he is not wholly satisfied 
with them, because he has shared their general 
political attitude, and because if he fails to supp 
them he would be helping to confer power on people 
with whose general political attitude he entirely 
disagrees. If such an issue were presented at the 
present time, if, for instance, it were proposed to 
recall President Wilson and to substitute for him 


40 THE 
a pro-war Republican, who was hell-bent on efficien- 
cy, the New Republic would unhésitatingly and en- 
anecealy support the President. It would sup- 
port him because it considers his leadership in 
foreign politics and his preferences in domestic 
politics of prime patie to the American people 
in their present quandar Much as we should 
regret the necessity of aoute between candidates 
who represented two such political desirables as 
sound general policy and able administration, we 
should, if forced to a choice, prefer sound policy. 
In making this choice we should do so without 
serious misgivings. Difficult as it may be to get 
able administration out ofthe President and the 
Democratic party, the job would be child’s play 
compared to the job of getting a veh and liberal 
domestic and foreign policy out of the existing 
SN leadership. Neither should we have 
any confidence that the Republicans would prove 
to be efficient, because they insisted stridently upon 
the word. For although sound policy is dependent 
for its success on able administration, able ad- 
ministration is equally dependent for its success on 
sound policy. If the Republicans had been running 
this war the breakdown would have assumed a dif- 
ferent form, but it might well have been even more 
complete and costly than it is. 

These considerations afford no excuse for failing 
to urge upon the President and Mr. Baker the im- 
provement of their administration of the war. The 
country is not now preparing for an early election. 


its citizens are not yet presented with an exclusive 

choice between good Democrats who are Saeiay 
to efficiency and a party of efficiency experts who 
consider Republican anti-Wilsonism to be the first 


qualification of an able administrator. The object 
of good citizens and of good friends of the Presi- 
dent and of his domestic and foreign policy should 
be to prevent the Republicans from having the op- 
portunity of stating the issue in such terms. For 
if this issue can be established during the Congres- 
sional campaign next summer, it will go hard with 
the President, with the Democratic party and with 
the liberal domestic and foreign policy represented 
by them. In peace the American democracy is 
usually indifferent to accusations of inefficiency 
against a government, but during war its attitude 
is bound to be different. It will inevitably and 
properly charge up to the administration any failure 
to return to the nation a full measure of tangible 
results for the national expenditures and sacrifices. 
Wi iatever attitude a citizen or a journal may have 
to take, when a choice has finally to be made be- 
tween the administration and its critics, the only 
effective way to “ support the administration ” now 
is to help it earn a large margin of credit with the 
American peeple by pointing out wherein its exist- 
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ing performance is open to criticism and indicating 
the needed remedy. 

The President and Mr. Baker have themselves 
justified the work of their critics. They have in- 
troduced many changes into the personnel and 
structure of their war administration, but they have 
delayed in doing so until after the criticisms had 
been published. Their reforms have already cured 
certain specific maladies. As yet, however, the 
ultimate malady which consists in the lack of an 
administrative plan and of some kind of civilian 
general staff to prepare such a plan, to modify it 
when necessary and to make sure of its being ex- 
ecuted, has been-neglected._ “Fhe Ameritan nation 
cannot emerge with credit from its supreme test 
e prevision, more anticipation of coming 
difficulties, more energy in overcoming them and 
exhaustive and candid brain work is applied 
to the task of war administration. Not only Mr. 
Baker’s department, but most of the other regular 
and improvised war services are being operated not 
by their brains but by their members. Practically 
every expert administrator in Washington, no mat- 
ter how well disposed he may be to the President, 
agrees to the truth of this criticism and is hoping 
the President will eventually act upon it. There is 
every probability he will—provided his enemies in 
Congress do not attempt to emasculate his executive 
leadership. 


unless mor 


more 


But whatever form of staff organization the Pres- 
ident eventually adopts, its work will be hampered 
unless it can use as its instrument a munitions de- 
partment. Such a department is not, as the Presi- 
dent himself seems to think, a piece of bureaucratic 
mechanism, which a modern nation at war can 
perfectly well dispense with. A munitions depart- 
ment may be organized in many different ways, but 
the administrative idea which underlies it is in- 
dispensable to the successful organization for war 
purposes of a modern industrial nation. America 
will need during the next few months a prodigious 
volume of commodities and service in order to feed 
and supply its armed and civilian populations and 
those of its allies. It cannot obtain the needed 
volume of services and supplies without stimulating 
the production of essentials and diminishing the 
production of unessentials, and preventing the 
production of several essentials from interfering 
one with another. The object of what is known as 
a munitions department is to organize production 
so as to assure to the government the full volume 
of essential supplies and services at the smallest 
possible sacrifice of the less essential supplies and 
services. The departments as actually organized in 
France and Great Britain have been intrusted with 
only a part of this colossal yet indispensable task, 
and their failures, in so far as they have failed, are 
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due to the limitation of their organization. Their 
control over war production has been divided up 
with other departments. But it has been sufficient 
to prevent the deplorable condition now existing in 
this country, which is that of an industrial mecha- 
nism operating at only a fraction of its possible 
usual productivity. 

Our correspondent makes a grave mistake 
this demand for the organization 
production with the demand for a ruthless and in- 
human mechanical efficiency. The more successful 
the government is in organizing production even in 
the midst of war, the more it will be forced to 


fecognize the the 


confusing 


social as distinenished from 
merely economic nature of its task. For there is no 
way of organizing production without organizing 
labor, and there is no way of organizing labor with- 
out giving it a stake in the industry such as it has 
never yet been allowed to have. Ever since, for 
instance, the British government honestly tackled 
the task of organizing production for war purposes, 
it has been moving in the direction of an economic 
constitutionalism which conferred an increasing 
measure of industrial citizenship upon the British 
wage-earner. No attempt was made, as in this 
country, to bribe him with excessive wages, or ex- 
cept in the beginning to coerce him against his will. 
But he was assured fair wages, continuity of em- 
ployment, decent working conditions, and some 
measure of control over shop conditions in return 
for continuity and efficiency of labor. Hitherto no 
similar policy has been adopted in this country, 
and that is probably the mos¢ important reason for 
the low productive ability of the American in- 
dustrial mechanism of today. 

This matter of organizing production, instead of 
being one to which democracy can afford to be in- 
different, is in reality the ultimate problem of 
sad society no less in peace than in war. 

is suppose the modern nations suddenly become as 
eager and as determined to work for the better 
happiness of other people as they are now eager 
and determined to work for their mutilation and 
annihilation. Let us suppose they seriously tackled 
the problem of producing with the utmost economy 
of human labor the largest possible volume of 
economic goods and of distributing them among the 
largest possible number of people. We should 
then need to organize production of goods j just as 
we now need to organize the production of 
supplies and war services; and success in both cases 
would depend upon our_ahility te persuade_men 
and women to work vigorously and intelligently for 
as many hours as they could without unwholesome 
fatigue. The timid and blundering attempt now 
being made to organize American productive ability 


for the destruction of human life is prophetic and 
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typical of the attempt which will have to be made 
ultimately by democracies to organize production 
for the enhancement of human life. A democracy 
is the one form of polity which cannot be indifferent 
to, this organization of production, and which is 
bound to apply to the problem all the prevision, 
drive, science, expertness and patient thought which 
is necessary to success in obtaining it. A depart- 
ment which was capable of producing and distribut- 
ing the munitions needed during war might well 
develop into a department capable of producing 
and distributing the munitions for 
normal peaceful and fruitful life of a whole nae 


needed 


The Wisdom of the Wise 


ie is not often that the conservators of wisdom, 
the guardians of tradition in matters inter- 

give utterance to their thought on the 
practicability of the league of nations, on the pos- 
sibility of an enduring peace. But when they speak, 
they deal in di ohana How shall a satis- 
factory scheme of international organization be 
wrought out? Shall we have a permanent council, 
or only occasional conferences for the interpreta- 


‘inal agreements? 


y Shall we organize 
on the principle, one nation one vote, or shall we 
weight the representation of nations on a basis of 
population, wealth, military or naval power? How 
shall we manage the international armies, without 

we are warned, international law is a New 
Year's resolution? How shall we prevent an 2g- 
gressive member of the league from providing it- 
self with forces superior to those of the rest of 
the league, and thus set at defiance the common 
will of the nations? How shall we provide in our 
organization for the supplanting of empires that 
decay by empires bursting their confines by force 
of expanding energies? A fool, it is said, may 
ask questions that seven wise men can not answer. 
When a wise man asks questions, we, the plain 
citizens of America, who have not imbibed the wis- 
dom of Talleyrand and Metternich, Bismarck and 
Cavour, may expect to sink under a wave of moral 
discouragement. 


national, 


tion of the ori 


which, 


We do not remain downcast long, however. For 
the comfort of the analogy we recall that the wise 
were equally doubtful of the success of the Ameri- 
can experiment in republican institutions. That 
was a bolder experiment than is usually realized 
lives under the stablest 
A century ago were not 
the seeds.of conflicting interests between the several 
groups of states already sending up vigorous 

Were there not already wide differences 
es, and bitter jealousies among them? With 


gov ernment in the world. 
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such discordant forces bound together under the 
Constitution, the future, destined to alter the 
equilibrium of forces, looked ominous to the trained 
political prophet. What the politically wise failed 
to take into account, because they were not of it 
nor capable of feeling it, was the saving element 
of democracy. Our nation has become pro- 
gressively more stable politically, in spite of an 
enormous diversification of interests, because it has 
become progressively more democratic. The one 
dangerous undemocratic element in our original 
constitutional make-up, a slave-holding class, did 
indeed come near destroying us. We extirpated 
it by war; and by léss violent means we are pro- 
ceeding to extirpate other undemocratic elements, 
one by one. We still have privileged classes, and 
consequent social unrest and political disturbances. 
But we have reached a point in our development 
where even so good a conservative as Mr. Hughes 
foresees that in the future property and privilege 
will have to depend for their survival upon the 
democratic principle of service. With this 
achieved, our political security and stability will be 
as solidly based as anything human can be. So 
much we owe to the expanding force of democracy, 
of which the wise who forecast the course of na- 
tions know nothing. 

It is the democracies of the world that believe 
in a league of nations to ensure enduring peace. 
America believes in it, British labor believes in it. 
So also do the socialists of France and Italy, and 
even in Germany and Austria-Hungary the most 
democratic factions believe in it. Autocrats, aristo- 
crats, bureaucrats, professional diplomats do not 
as a rule believe in it. Nor should we who are 
democrats believe in the permanent eflicacy of a 
league of nations, if we did not have confidence 
that, under the shelter of a league strong enough 
to ensure peace for even a generation, the rising 
flood of modern democracy will engulf autocrats 
and aristocrats and bureaucrats along with their 
unbelief. Why has the impatient and indocile Ger- 
man endured the rule of Junker and court? Be- 
cause they promised protection against foreign in- 
vasion. Why have the masses of the Magyars, 
the proudest race in the world, submitted to the 
dominance of the magnates? For the same obvious 
reason. On the European continent only the na- 
tions like Switzerland, Denmark and Norway, 
which have considered themselves immune from 
attack, have been able to proceed uninterruptedly 
with their democratic development. We wish to 
assure all nations immunity from attack, that the 
spirit of democracy may do its work. 

We recognize that no convention accepted by 
the nations at this time can provide for all the 
contingencies that may arise in a half century or 
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in acentury. We eechatice Wie the uneven growth 
of nations and empires would subject any such con- 
vention to a disruptive strain, if the nations remain 
as they are today. But they will not remain such 
as they are if we can do away with the imminent 
danger of war. And this we believe to be quite 
practicable. What we aim at is essentially nothing 
more than this: Let the nations be so bound to- 
gether that any one, proceeding to acts of aggres- 
sion, will understand clearly that the forces of all 
the rest will be thrown against it. As matters now 
stand in the world, this would mean that a nation 
entering upon the ways of aggression would recog- 
nize clearly that it was entering upon a_ struggle 
against heavy odds, just as Germany, for all her 
trained armies and systematic preparations, is now 
struggling against heavy odds. 

Imagine that a decade ago such a league had 
been formed. Would the Great War have been 
prevented? Austria, in attacking Serbia, Germany 
in attacking Belgium, would have been forced to 
count upon the combined opposition of all the na- 
tions now arrayed against them. It would have 
been a more effective opposition, too. If the United 
States had accepted the peace of Europe as an 
appropriate object of policy, we should not have 
been content to remain unarmed while Germany was 
arming. England would not have confined her 
defensive preparations to her navy. But even if 
the other members of the league had made no 
more effective preparations to balance those of the 
Teutonic empires, the risks of aggression would 
still have been too great for even German military 
adventurers to assume lightly. We can recall the 
anguish and indignation to which Germany gave 
vent when England joined forces with France and 
Russia. The hope of a short\and merry war was 
extinguished; Germany, it\was, seen, had to fight 
for her life. With a league'of nations in existence, 
Germany would have known at the outset that she 
was backing up Austrian insolence at the price of 
a life or death struggle. 

The world now knows infinitely more about war 
and its agonies. It has a better realization of the 
fact that no one nation has a monopoly of military 
prowess. More than a generation must elapse be- 
fore any nation will boast that it is powerful enough 
to defy the world. Provided that we can form 
some kind of international system under which 
acts of aggression will necessarily challenge the 
world, we shall for a generation have no acts of 
aggression, no wars. Whether the system shall be 
one under which armaments are reduced to a 
minimum, or one under which military service is 
everywhere universal, is a matter that may work 
itself out as it will. All that is essential is that 
military adventure shall be made to mean the un- 
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style. People will read Sir Charles’s text who neglect his 
cae and I think that the quotation is from that stand- 
point unfortunate. 

(6) As to the fundamental theme of Sir Charles 
Waldstein’s book I can only reiterate my conviction that 
useful work in politics can only be achieved by emphasis 
on the functional aspects of ideas and institutions and not 
upon the pretensions they may make, I gladly affirm again 
my belief that his book has many useful dicta and wise 
aphorisms and is permeated throughout by a fine idealism. 
But it still seems to me a striking ar of the way in 
which politics should not be studied.—H. J. L.] 


Criticizing the Adn 

‘IR: After taking your magazine for about two years, 

and admiring it greatly, a few weeks ago I sent sub- 
scription renewal. I am already beginning to wish I hadn’t. 

I have always felt that the paper was a trifle cocksure, 
and somewhat addicted to “ wisdom after the event,” but 
these things were far overbalanced by its keenness of insight. 
The last few issues have gone so far in their attacks on 
the administration that I wish I had not renewed—if this 
attitude continues. Mr. Hard’s articles set the tune and 
the editorials sing to it, or perhaps it is the other 
around. Either way comes te the same thing in the end, 
viz., what seems to me an unfair emphasis on obvious mis- 
takes, which seem large when viewed by themselves, but 
when placed among the successful events of which they are 
a part are far less spectacular. A case of text without con- 
text, as it were. 

Especially does Mr. Hard’s latest article (issue of Jan- 
uary 26th) leave a bad taste. Pursuing Mr. Baker” is 
undoubtedly an appropriate title for both the matter written 
and the ¢ rent attitude of the writer. He seems to con- 
sider Mr. Baker as a kind of rabbit, which is always con- 
sidered fair prey for the hounds, which Mr. Hard’s title 
would seem implicitly to admit that he has joined. It is 
always a matter of regret, it seems to me, when a paper 
of the intellectual standing of the New Republic carries 
matter which tends to bring it down to the level of that 
Billy Sunday of politics, T. R. 

In the same issue, your repeated and cool assumption 
that the opinion of the paper is that of the American people 
strikes me as somewhat fantastic. Your apparent demand 
for supermen in government, and your implication that thes 
can be had, also seems rather fanciful. Your seeming desire 
and readiness to reconstruct our people into a great machine, 
each individual becoming a cog, to revolve at the touch of a 
higher hand, seems repulsive to me. Is not such a philosophy 
driving us toward the very condition of psychology which 
we deprecate in our enemies’ countries, viz., making a god 
of material efficiency? I think that our people believe that 
there are worse evils than inefficiency, and perfect mechani- 
cal efficiency in a machine made of men and women is one 
of them. ‘They have the instinctive feeling that the effi- 
ciency you clamor for is the foe of liberty and democracy. 
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are the nation’s as I am sure they are the New Repub- 
lic’s—and those of the almost impregnably intrenched forces 
of imperialism in this country? The trend can, it seems 

be seen in the newspaper utterances of the great 

s leaders of the nation, together with the reports 
of their doings. I would gather that most of them have, 
more or less vaguely, perhaps, the glowing, golden vision 
of an America organized to the last minute detail, as a great 
commercial machine to dominate world trade after the war, 
and to make that dominance look real to her sister nations 
she is to have a great and self-renewing military establish- 
ment, with a mighty navy to control trade routes. In other 
words, it seems to me that our big business has almost the 
same dream and desire as the German junkers, done into 
an American edition. I do not mean that there is any 
definite scheme to bring about such a condition, but the 
trend seems to be that way. Is there not some reason for 
believing that the recent attack on the War Department 
derived most of its vitality from disgruntled corporations 
who have a vague feeling of uneasiness when they see that 
when Wilson says he wants a democratic peace he 
means it, for America as well as for Europe, and who have 
for a specific resentment Mr. Baker’s attitude toward their 
own relations with labor? Proof may be lacking, possibly 
will always be, but men are largely what their interests 
make them, and may we not trust imperialism everywhere 
to run true to form? 

C, L. VESTAL. 


Chicago, Illin 


From the Christian Endeavor Society 


IR: I have long been a reader and an admirer of the 

New Republic. I particularly like your attitude on 
questions of war and peace, but I received a severe shock 
from your issue of January 26th in reading the exceedingly 
irreverent article concerning an imaginary conversation be- 
tween Jehovah, Mephistopheles, and the Kaiser. 

I have never read anything more blasphemous in the 
works of the rankest atheists. 

If the New Republic wishes to keep the regard of people 
who have respect for God, religion and sacred things it 
surely will not publish another such article. 

Your editorials I always enjoy. They seem to me fair 
and just and well reasoned. 

FRANCIS E, CLARK. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 


France and the League of Nations 


IR: I wonder if the following extract from a letter 

from a member of the French Senate may not be of 
interest to you in connection with the editorial on France 
and the League of Nations, which appeared in the New 
Republic for January 5th: 

“Who would have said three years ago when in derision 
of our efforts the war broke out, that today, hefore it is 
ended, the French government would officially create, 
doubtless in agreement with its allies, a commission for 
the study of the conditions under which a League of Nations 
might be established? Nevertheless this is the phenomenon 
which actually exists today, and of which I have the good 
fortune to tell you. And the most astonishing thing of 
all is that the formation of this commission is due to M. 
Ribot, who certainly did not share our views three years 
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This expressive statement, made a few days ago by Representa-} 
tive Mason, Republican, of Illinois, should be read and re-read by 
those members of congress, both in the house and senate, who have 
been so busy with their criticism of the conduct of the war that 
they have had little time for anything else. It should be read and | 
pondered by the constituents of those senators and representatives | 
who, in this time of the nation’s crisis, are stirring up dissension 
instead of giving their hearty co-operation to those charged with 
the task of waging the war to a successful finish. 
/ < It is an elementary proposition that, in the waging of war as| 
well as any other task of great importance, cooperation is essen: | 
. tial to success. A divided house cannot stand; a nation torn by | 


dissensions: cannot achieve: the results of which it is capable in| 

armed conflict.or any other line. And yet, in spite of these unde-| 
i | niable facts, men stand up in the senate of the United States and. 
A abuse public officials who are charged with the most important | 
Sy duties which could be conferred upon any men or set of men. Shey 
| pick out supposed mistakes such as are bound to occur in any un-| 
dertaking of the magnitude of this, and try to convince their| 


\ 
y) v hearers that such mistakes are characteristic, and not incidental. 
. Not content with criticizing officials of the war department on 
\X the absurd theory that the war-makingmachinery of the govern- 
> \) ment has “broken down,” some of: these men actually clamor for. 
8 ) 


the making public of information that the head of the war depart- 
ment insists would be of value to the enemy. Details as to how 


. | shipping is ‘to be provided to carry United States soldiers to Eu-| 

rope and other similar information is requested in an insistent | 

manner, and questions asked which are of exceedingly doubtful pro- 

priety, to say the least, in a public hearing. Those who ask these 

questions and insist upon this information contend, of course, it is 

essential to the interest of the nation and the successful prosecu- 

tion of the war, but we venture to say it will be rather difficult for 

them to get the average citizen to follow their line of reasoning in 

that respect. . ‘ 

This bitter criticism of the war-making machinery of the goy- 

ernment would be decidedly out of place if it were kept- within the 

walls of congress. One of the worst features. of the matter is 

that no few people out of congress are encouraged by the things 

heard there to make criticisms that can do no good and may do 

harm. Instead of setting citizens generally a shining example of 

patriotic devotion to duty in a great crisis, some United States 

senators have made utterances that may be calculated to have 

quite a different affect, that may have a tendency to make de- 

structive critics of men who have not had the opportunity to study 

the matters inve=— = 
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| This kind of thing ought to,be stopped. If those members of 
the senate who indulge in it will not change their tactics volun- 
tarily, their constituents should see that public, opinion in their 
states is aroused to such a point that they will be forced to stop or 
‘retire from public office. There are men in the senate today who} 
\have lessened their capacity’ for usefulness by carping criticisms 
| when they might have been of service, thru constructive sugges- 
tions, in the conduct of the war.» We have enough confidence in 
their constituents to believe they will retire such men to private 
life the first chance they get. Ps 
“For God’s sake let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser.” si 
_ The allies a 
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m petty differences. This is not a political conflict. It is not the 


“LET’S QUIT FIGHTING EACH OTHER” 


“For God’s sake, let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser.” 

This expressive statement, made a few days ago by Representa- 
tive Mason, Republican, of Illinois, should be read and re-read by | 
those members of congress, both in the house and senate, who have} 
been so busy with their criticism of the conduct of the war that | 
they have had little time for anything else. It should be read and | 
pondered by the constituents of those senators and representatives 
who, in this time of the nation’s crisis, are stirring up dissension 
instead of giving their hearty co-operation to those charged with} 
the task of waging the war to a successful finish. 

It is an elementary proposition that, in the waging of war as! 
well as any other task of great importance, co-operation. is essen: | 
tial to suecess. A divided house cannot stand; a nation torn by | 
dissensions cannot achieve the results of which it is capable in| 
armed conflict.or any other line. And yet, in spite of these unde-} 
niable facts, men stand up in the senate of the’ United States and 
abuse public officials who are charged with the most important | 
duties which could be conferred upon any men or set of men. They | 
pick out supposed mistakes such as are bound to occur in any un-! 
dertaking of the magnitude of this, and try to convince their! 
hearers that such mistakes are characteristic, and not incidental. 

Not content with criticizing officials of the war department on 
the absurd theory that the war-makingmachinery of the govern- 
ment has “broken down,” some of: these men actually clamor for 
| the making public of information that the head of the war depart- 
‘ment insists would be of value to the enemy. Details as to how 
| shipping is to be provided to carry United States soldiers to Eu-| 
\rope and other similar information is requested in an insistent| 
manner, and questions asked which are of exceedingly doubtful pro-| 
priety, to say the least, in a public hearing. Those who ask these 
questions and insist upon this information contend, of course, it is 
essential tothe interest of the nation and the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, but we venture to say it will be rather difficult for 
them to get the average citizen to follow their line of reasoning in 
that respect. 

This bitter criticism of the war-making machinery of the gov- 
ernment would be decidedly out of place if it were kept-within the 
walls of congress. One of the worst features. of the matter is 
that no few people out of congress are encouraged by the things 
heard there to make criticisms that can do no good and may do 
harm. Instead of setting citizens generally a shining example of 
patriotic devotion to duty in a great crisis, some United States 
senators have made utterances that may be calculated to have 
quite a different affect, that may have a tendency to make de- 
structive crities of men who have not had the opportunity to study 
the matters involved at first hand. And a few destructive critics 
scattered here and there thruout the country can do an immense 
amount of injury. 

It is hard to measure the possibilities for harm of that kind of 
thing. Goy. Bickett’s telegram to the New York World was prob- 
ably a little extreme in charging critics of the war department in 
congress with responsibility for sinking of the Tuscania, by forc- 
ing Secretary Baker to give facts about the extent of the move- 
ment of troops to Hurope, but it is quite possible that innocent 
lives may be lost thru such tactics at some time. Dissemination 
of the kind of stuff that has been handed out in the senate on one 
\or two occasions by bitter critics of the administration may have 
ue og possibilities for injury to the nation’s cause 'as German 

ullets. 
This kind of thing ought to,be stopped. If those members of 
ithe senate who indulge in it will not change their tactics volun- 
|tarily, their constituents should see that public, opinion in their 
states is aroused to such a point that they will be forced to stop or 
‘retire from public office. There are men in the senate today who! 
have lessened their capacity’for usefulness by carping criticisms 
when they might have been of service, thru constructive sugges- 
tions, in the conduct of the ¥ ar. » We have enough confidence in 
their constituents to believe they will retire such men to private 
life the first chance they get. ; 

“For God’s sake let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
| Kaiser.” 

The allies are going to win this war. They have right and 
| justice on their side and are constantly developing a degree of mil- 
itary power that spells the undoing of f ermany. But the task is 
no small one, and the co-operation of every man, woman and child, 
in and out of congress, is needed if a speedy and successful con- 
clusion of the struggle is to be brought about. Those who consume 
their time in nagging and fault-finding when they might be provid-| 
ing such co-operation are rendering the nation a sorry service in 
the present emergency. 

| It is a time for all Americans to get together, regardless of, 
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Tight of any faction. It is the war of the American: people and 
it is incumbent upon them to forget petty animosities and to turn 


| their faces toward the common enemy. ‘That is the supreme duty 
of the hour. : 


/f 


himself for All the time and ty6uble he devotes to “doing 
good in the world” makes himself speedily impossible. Pose 
and pharisaism /don’t go in this line of service. Nothing 
qualifies for it except that magic imagination which is able 
to occupy the other fellow’s place—and act by “inside in- 
formation” thus divined. 

Not for peculiar sajintliness, however, will this task be 
crowded on the United States. Only because there is nothing 
in Europe or the near East that America can possibly want 
for itself, America by common voice of the Allies (doubtless 
by all Teutonic voices too) will be named the sole acceptable 
minister of reconstruction in these areas where government 
has to be made new. Geography thus becomes America’s seal 
of unselfishness. France and England can be suspected of 
all kinds of imperialistic designs in these regions; the 
United States is immune from even a plausible hint of lust 
for gain. What Americans do for service abroad is today 
and must needs be tomorrow undeniable service pure and 
simple. And that fact alone is bound to elect the United 
States big brother of Europe and Asia. Are the people of 
the United States great-spirited and self-sacrificing enough 
to be willing to see their Government accept the election— 
and fill the office with all the inevitable cost of it heaped on 
top the costs of war? 

Americans like to think that their nation has been more 
benevolent to the lesser peoples than any other great 
power. But for the most part they have taken care that this 
benevolence should be purely platonic. Only once has it 
actually cosf something worth the mention—in the rescue of 
Cuba and the guardianship of the Filipinos which un- 
expectedly fesulted therefrom. However, the way this latter 
responsibility t been borne encourages the trust that our 
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nation has the temper and the nerve for greater duties in 
the same lige. And if all this challenge to stay and serve 
looms,up in {the face of Americans when fighting is finished, 
no doubt they will still be heard singing: “We won 

ba@k till it’s over over there!” — 
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MR. BAKER COMES BACK 

ECRETARY BAKER’S second appearance before the 
S Senate Committee on Military Affairs was reassuring. 

It was so not merely because of what he said, but 
because of the way in which he said it. On his first appear- 
ance Mr. Baker was jaunty:and at times almost flippant 
in his replies to questions from the committee. Last week 
he was serious, frank and helpful. ‘The change was refresh- 
ing. It discloses an admirable quality in the Secretary of 
War—an ability to learn si events and to grow to meet 
changed conditions. A 

An administrative officer in a democratic government 
has no right to resent criticism, decently exprest and re- 
sponsibly supported. He has every right and an unescapa- 
ble obligation to meet it fully and frankly and to disarm 
it, if he can, not by retort but by facts. This Mr. Baker has 
now proceeded to do, and with gratifying success. No loyal 
American can regret that the head of the army organiza- 
tion of the United States has been able to put upon the 
record such a fine report of progress as Mr. Baker pre- 
sented. 

Our war work has been well done. Doubtless it might 
have been better done; of what human accomplishment 
could that not be said? Doubtless there have been errors of 
judgment; human judgment cannot escape fallibility. But 
that there has been any failure of spirit, of purpose, of 
devotion, of diligence, of application, has not been proved. 
Nor has it been shown that any capital errors in judgment 
have been committed. 

We may all be proud of the record. We may all be grati- 
fied with the spirit and the energy with which the great 
enterprize of hurling against German autocracy an army 
that will settle the matter once for all is being prosecuted. 

But we should all keep our critical faculties keen and 
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bright. We owe two duties to our leaders in this fight: the 
duty of loyalty and the duty of critical judgment. Neither is 
of full value without the other. This is the people’s war. The 
people’s servants can only be kept to a high standard of 
achievement in it if the people support them wholeheart- 
edly and scrutinize all their acts with vigorous minds. 


THE BIG THREE 


N the crises of life a man’s dominant characteristics 
[er to the surface. Likewise in the crises of a nation’s 

life the statesman’s governing qualities determine his 
thought and action. 

Theodore Roosevelt, warrior patriot, is going up and down 
the land preaching preparedness, a vigorous prosecution of 
the war and an undiluted Americanism. 

William Howard Taft, humanitarian jurist, is devoting 
practically his entire time to the alleviation of human suf- 
fering thru the Red Cross and to the political reconstruction 
of the world thru the program of a League to Enforce 
Peace. 

Woodrow Wilson, teacher democrat, is converting the peo- 
ples of the earth to the principles of the founders of the 
United States to the end that all nations may dwell to- 
gether in unity and the world may be made safe for democ- 
racy. 


_——— 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
} little knowledge is a dangerous thing, but it is a 


danger from which none of us is exempt. No one: 
can be a specialist in every branch of human know]- 
edge and the lawyer who leaves his office the assured master 
of every technical intricacy of his profession may enter the 
consultation room of his physician with all the innocence 
and credulity of a child of five. The most learned scientist 
may be as helpless in Wall Street as a Captain of Industry 
would be in a chemical laboratory. A question that con- 
fronts us daily is how to tell the legal specialist from the 
shyster; the medical specialist from the quack; the inventor 
om the fancier; the original poet or artist from the self- 
rtising professional “Bohemian”; religion from super- 
Even the faker has usually a sufficient store of 
catchwords and smatterings of information at his command 
to bewilder the layman; and in nine matters out of ten the 
best informed of us is but a layman. 

One of the best tests for determining the honesty and 
competence of the specialist whose knowledge whether ad- 
equate or inadequate at least outranges yours, is the manner 
in which he gives his explanations. The honest master of his 
craft is eager to make things clear to you; the charlatan 
to mystify you. The light of science is the daylight that 
shows every detail as it is; the light of magic, like the 
colored lights of a theater, aims to bewilder and delude. 
The scientist may use long words that you do not under- 
stand, but he does not use vague words that you are not 
meant to understand. Beware of the inventor who talks of 
“occult forces” or of secrets which not every one is to know. 
The chances are ten to one that he is kin to the Indian 
“medicine man” who holds his tribe in terror of his powers 
by the simple expedient of refusing to explain the incanta- 
tions which he recites and the symbols which fringe his 
robe. The chemist does things as wonderful as the medieval 
alchemist ever claimed to do, but we have more confidence 
in the chemist because he is willing to teach everybody else 
what he does and why. The teachings of astronomy are as 
strange as the lore of astrology, but the astronomer can 
demonstrate his method of predicting an eclipse whereas 
the astrologer will not tell you for what reason the position 
of a certain star on your birthday makes it certain that 
you will travel and fall in love with a dark lady. You must 
take his prediction on trust. 
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But this touchstone of candor applies to other fields of 
knowledge than the natural sciences. Every one knows that 
the shyster lawyer aims to confuse his client with un- 
familiar terms; that the patent medicine vender is mar- 
velously elusive in his references to the “mysterious prop- 
erties” of his “secret discovery”; that the get-rich-quick 
sharper can treble your money by taking timely advantage 
of a “private tip,” and that the futuristic artist or poet 
explains that only the few can ever hope to understand his 
work and glories in the fact that it is “over the heads of 
the multitude.” 

Even in religion the same truth holds. Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from other religions in that its creeds are open 
for all the world to read. It has no esoteric doctrines peculiar 
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the laity take their faith on authority, shares that faith un- 
grudgingly with every communicant. It was not so with the 
other faiths that contested with Christianity for the re- 
ligious mastery of the Roman world: the mystical cults of 
“neo-Platonists,” the secret orders of the Mithra worship 
and many other fashionable faiths from the Orient; it is 
not so with the theosophical, spiritualistic and Buddhistic 
cults which delight a certain section of the idle rich today. 
Christianity is and always was an open air religion of 
candor and democracy. The Christian does not treasure 
piety and virtue as the miser treasures gold; he wishes to 
make piety as commonplace as water and virtue as universal 
as sunlight. Christianity was the first religion that taught 
theology, that is, the deepest and most difficult truths of all 


to the priesthood; no “inner circle of illuminati’; no “mys- 
7 


teries” for “initiates.” Even the Catholic Church, which bids 


philosophy, to the common people. And the common pecple 
heard it gladly. 
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A LETTER ON LINCOLN FROM PRESIDENT WILSON 
Just now when the coming celebration of Lincoln’s birthday is emphasizing for us the parallel between his presidency and the stern 
task of the United States today, it seems particularly opportune to publish this letter of President Wilson’s in which he sums up 
his appreciation of the great leader of the Civil War. The letter was written at the time of the Lincoln Centenary in 1908 and sent 
to the committee in charge, of which Mr. Isaac Markens was chairman. The estimate of President Lincoln which President 
Wilson has here exprest was first written in an essay of his in “Mere Literature,” published by the Houghton, Mifflin Company 


THE GREAT WAR 
January 25—Hertling and Czernin 
state peace terms. French and Brit- 
ish aviators bomb Belgian and Ger- 
man towns. 

January 26—The Rada 
Ukrainian republic. Bolsheviki and 
Rumanians fighting in Bessarabia. 
German air raid on London. 

January 27—Cunarder “Andania” tor- 
pedoed off Treland. Pershing reports 
five wounded and three deaths from 
disease. 

January 
trians 


declares a 


28—Italians take 2000 Aus- 

on Asiago plateau. General 
Wood wounded by explosion of a 
gun in France. 

January 29—Supreme War Council of 
Allies meets in Versailles. Pershing 
reports four deaths from pneumonia. 

January 80—Peace strikes break out 
in German munition works. Brest- 
Litovsk conferences resumed. 

January 81—Bolsheviki take posses- 
sion of Helsingfors, Finland. Persh- 
ing reports eight deaths from pneu- 
monia and three from other diseases, 


a — — | 


The English were very re- 
luctant to adopt the German 
practise of dropping bombs 
upon towns in the interior and the pro- 
posal to make reprisals for the air 
raids on England met with remon- 


Raids in 
Reprisal 


strances from the clergy and other hu- 


manitarians. But as the German raids 
became more frequent and bloody the 
opposition to reprisals in kind was 
overcome and now aerial attacks are 
resorted to by all parties. On January 
25 French fliers penetrated twenty 
miles behind the German lines, drop- 
ping eight tons of explosives and tak- 
ing more than three hundred photo- 
graphs. The British dropt several hun- 
dred bombs upon the German airdromes 
and hangars about Cambrai and Douai, 
then extending their raids into the in- 
terior attacked the barracks and fac- 
tories of Mannheim, the railroad station 
of Treves, the steel works of Thionville, 
and the stations of Saarbriicken and 
Oberbillig. Of the German airplanes 
attacking the raiders sixteen were 
brought down, while the British lost 
only one. Four American aviators took 
part in the French bombing expedition. 

The Germans for their part report 
having attacked Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne “with good effect”? and hav- 
ing downed twenty-five enemy air- 
planes and three captive balloons with- 
in four days. Three raids were made 
on England early in the week, causing 
more casualties than any since last 
June. About eight o’clock on the night 
of January 28 two groups of German 
airplanes crost the Essex coast and one 
the Kent coast, concentrating upon 
London. Some fifteen machines took 
part in the raid and four or five of 
them reached the capital, altho it was 
a clear moonlit night. Alarms were 
given by rockets, colored lights, bugles 
and steam sirens, so the population had 


time to seek shelter in the subways and 
basements. But Londoners are getting 
used to such bombardments and they 
do not cause the confusion and alarm 


- that they did at first. Altho the firing 


kept up intermittently for four hours, 
most of the theaters continued their 
performances and the House of Lords 
did not adjourn. At the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society General Smuts, the. 


Boer commander, was giving an ad- 
dress when the police warned the au- 
dience to take refuge in the basement, 
but the warning was met with cries of 
“Carry on!” and General Smuts calmly 
continued his speech for an hour in 
spite of the cannonading. The casual- 
ties comprized 14 men, 17 women and 
16 children killed and 93 men, 59 wom- 
en and 17 children injured. One of the 
German machines was set on fire at a 
hight of two miles and the three mem- 
bers of the crew burned to death. 


On the Hills When the Austrian in- 
Above Asolo ¥2510" took place last 
November it was feared 

and in fact expected that the Italians 
would have to withdraw as far as the 
Adige River before they could make a 
stand, altho this meant the surrender 
of Venice. But the invasion did not 
have the driving power that was antici- 
pated, and the Italians were rallied 
and reinforced so quickly that it was 
stopped at the Piave River twenty 
miles north of Venice. The attempt of 
the Austrians to circumvent the Piave 
and come down into the valley on the 
western side was, frustrated, and the 
army of the enemy was held in the 
highlands between Asiago and Asolo. 
Instead of advancing in this sector 


Press Ilustrating 


the Austrians are losing ground. They 
have lost Monte Tomba, the 2400 foot 
hight that guards the pass thru which 
the Piave flows from the plateau into 
the lowlands. The French troops car- 
vied this point in a brilliant dash on 
December 31, taking 1400 prisoners, 
and the other day Italian patrols dis- 
covered that the Austrians had since 
evacuated their entrenchments for 
several miles. Their withdrawal had 
not been suspected because of an in- 
genious system of camouflage. Dummy 
soldiers had been put in the trenches 
with their helmets slightly protruding, 
and the muzzles of machine guns and 
heavier artillery were imitated by 
zine tubes, gas pipes and big wooden 
logs. 

In the Asiago hills west of the 
Brenta River the Italians on January 
29 broke thru the Austrian lines and 
took over 2500 prisoners, including 
100 officers. The booty comprized six 
guns, a hundred machine guns and 
several thousand rifles. 

In the air the Allies have the su- 
premacy. The Italians brought down 
twenty-five airplanes in the fight on 
the Asiago plateau and the British re- 
port having shot up thirty-seven enemy 
airplanes and four balloons since No- 
vember. 


It is rumored that 
Rumania is mak- 
ing peace with her 
former enemies, the Austrians, and 
making war with her former allies, the 
Russians. According to the documents 
unearthed by the Bolsheviki from the 
secret archives of the old régime Ru- 
mania was compelled by Russia to en- 


Rumanians and 
Russians Fighting 


THE DEADLOCK IN ITALY 


These are the two generals in command of the opposing armies now facing each other on the Piave 

line. General Diaz (at the left) was put at the head of the Italian army at the time of the recent 

Austrian advance. General Borovich (at the right) has just been given command of the Austrian 

and German forces against Italy. His appointment is construed as indicating a concession to the 

Slav element in Austria, since General Borovich is of Slavo-Croatian origin. His military tactics 
in the past have been uniformly defensive 
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Central News 


THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ALL ARMY PURCHASES 
Secretary Baker has forestalled congressional criticism by appointing as virtual munitions director 
for the army Edward R. Stettinius, one of the partners in the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
He was put in charge of purchasing war supplies for the Allies at the beginning of the war and 
made contracts amounting to more than three billion dollars’ worth of goods. He has lately been 
in Washington advising war purchases. Mr. Stettinius’ present position puts him in charge of the 
procurement and production of all supplies for the five army bureaus—Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
Signal, Engineer and Medical 


ter the war on the side of the Allies at 
a time when she was unprepared and 
the Russian court party were not sorry 
to have Rumania sacrificed, for it stood 
in the way of Russia’s advance to Con- 
stantinople. But the Bolsheviki seem to 
be treating Rumania worse than the 
Czar’s government, for the few Rus- 
sian troops that had been sent against 
the Austrians in Rumania are now fight- 
ing their way back thru Rumania from 
the south, while the Bolsheviki forces 
in Bessarabia are attacking the Ru- 
manians on the north. 

All nations, even the most barbarous, 
have hitherto held sacred the persons 
of envoys, but the Bolsheviki repudiate 
the morality of the past, so they had no 
scruples about throwing into prison the 
Rumanian representatives at Petrograd 
and confiscating the funds of the Ru- 
manian Government which were re- 
moved from Bucharest on the advance 
of the Austrians and deposited for 
safekeeping in Moscow banks. The 
British and French ministers at Petro- 
erad intervened in behalf of the Ru- 
manian representatives, altho this in- 


volved a de facto recognition of the 
Bolshevik government. In consequence 
of their interposition the Bolshevik For- 
eign Minister, Leon Trotzky, has re- 
leased and expelled the Rumanian dele- 
gation and stated that the Rumanian 
gold reserves, amounting to $600,000,- 
000, are held to be returned to the Ru- 
manian people. He has outlawed Gen- 
eral Stcherbatcheff, commander of the 
Russian troops in Rumania, as a rebel 
against the revolution and an enemy of 
the people because he codperated with 
the Rumanians in disarming the revolu- 
tionary Russian troops. 

The conflict between the Rumanians 
and the Bolsheviki is over the posses- 
sion of Bessarabia, the Russian prov- 
ince lying next to Rumania on the east 
and separated from it by the river 
Pruth. The region adjoining the river 
is largely inhabited by Rumanians but 
was seized by Russia, quite unwarrant- 
edly, in 1878. Here are stored the re- 
serve munitions supplied by the Allies 
for the use of the Rumanian and Rus- 
sian troops in their campaign against 
the Austrians. The Rumanian troops 


have crost the boundary and seized 
these depots to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Bolsheviki 
who, the Rumanians fear, would sell 
them to the Germans. The Red Guards, 
or Bolsheviki troops are, it appears, 
now trying to hold Kishinev against a 
besieging army of Rumanians. Kishi- 
nev is the chief city of Bessarabia and 
infamous for the massacre of the Jews 
that took place there in 1903. 


The central Rada or 
assembly at Kiev has 
declared by a vote of 
508 to 4 the complete independence of 
the Ukrainian Republic. The proclama 
tion denounces the Bolshevik govern- 
ment at Petrograd for delaying peace 
and states that the desire of the 
Ukraine is to live on terms of concord 
and friendship with Rumania, Turkey, 
and her other neighbors. 

This appears to be a realization of 
nationalistic aspirations of the Little 
Russians of the Ukraine. But the Kiev. 
Rada is not to have its own way. The 
Bolsheviki as internationalists have no 
sympathy with nationalistic movements 
and as representatives of the working- 
class they are determined that no other 
class shall have any power. They dis- 
missed by force the Constituent Assem- 
bly at Petrograd because other parties 
were in a majority, and they object to 
the Ukrainian assembly because it, too, 
is under the control of. the hated bour- 
geoisie or middle class. 

The Bolshevik faction has failed to 
secure a hold in the south of Russia 
as it has in the north. The Don Cos- 
sacks are in part at least opposed to 
the Bolsheviki and so are the Ukrain- 
ians on the Austrian border. But the 
Bolsheviki claim they hold the region 
about Kharkov, which lies between the 
Don on the east and Kiev on the west, 
and a delegation of Bolsheviki from 
this region has appeared at Brest- 
Litovsk and claimed admission to the 
conference as the true representatives 
of the Ukraine. 

This upsets the Austrian plan, almost 
consummated, for a separate peace 
with Ukrainia, which would provide the 
Central Powers with the grain, cattle 
and metals that they very much need. 
Count Czernin admits that he is em- 
barrassed by this difficulty, because he 
does not wish to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia. If he continues 
negotiations with Kiev delegates he of- 
fends the Petrograd Bolsheviki with 
whom Germany and Austria are trying 
to make peace. If he recognizes the 
Khartov delegates he alienates his 
Ukrainian friends and loses the chance 
of splitting up Russia and getting 
immediate supplies. An independent 
Ukraine, if it could hold its own with 
the help of Austria, would entirely iso- 
late Rumania, which would then be 
obliged to make peace with Austria on 
any terms it could get. 


The Ukrainian 
Republic 


President Wilson’s 
recent restatement 
of the war aims of 
the United States drew from the enemy 
a much more definite declaration of their 
aims than had hitherto been elicited. 


Austria’s Advances 
Toward America 
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Both Berlia and Vienna reply seriatim 
to the fourteen points specified by 
the President. We place in parallel col- 
umns an abbreviated summary of the 
statements by President Wilson before 
Congress, January 8, by Chancellor von 
Hertling before the main committee of 
the German Reichstag and by Count 
Czernin,the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, before the Austrian delegation 
of the Reichsrat, on January 24. From 
this comparative summary we may get 
a general idea of the extent of agree- 
ment and disagreement, but the lan- 
guage of the origina! text is not the 
same and the tone of the three speeches 
is very different. 

Altho the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Governments are in constant 
consultation over foreign policy and 
are supposed to be acting in complete 
harmony, yet their reaction toward the 
President’s proposals is in distinct con- 
trast. The German Chancellor adopts 
an attitude of haughty indifference, 
while the Austrian Foreign Minister 
manifests an evident desire to -agree 
with the President on as many points 
as possible and he ends with a definite 
invitation to enter into a conference 
with the United States with a view to 
peace. After giving a report of the 
progress of the negotiations with Rus- 
sia at Brest-Litovsk, Count Czernin 
says: 

When peace has been concluded with 
Russia it will no longer be possible, in my 
opinion, to prevent for long the conclusion 
of a general peace in spite of the efforts of 
the Entente statesmen. 

Altho I am under no delusion and know 
that the fruit of peace cannot be matured 
in twenty-four hours, nevertheless I am 
convinced that it is now maturing and that 
the question whether or not an honorable 
general peace can be secured is merely a 
question of resistance, 

President Wilson’s peace offer confirms 
me in this opinion. Naturally an offer of 
this kind cannot be regarded as a matter 
acceptable in every detail, for that ob- 
viously would render any negotiations 
superfluous. 

I think there is no harm in stating that 
T regard the recent pronosals of President 
Wilson as an appreciable approach to the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view, and that 
to some of them Austria-Hungary joyfully 
could give her approval. 

Count Czernin leaves the case of Tur- 
key and the questions of Germany’s 
conquests in Europe and of her lost 
colonies to these countries, but makes it 
plain that “Austria-Hungary, faithful 
to her engagements to fight to the end 
in defense of her allies, will defend the 
possessions of her war allies as she 
would her own.” But as to Poland the 
Austrian Foreign Minister adopts al- 
most the exact language of the Ameri- 
can President: 

We also are supporters of an independent 
Polish state, which would include all ter- 
ritories and populations which indisputably 
are Polish. On this point we believe we 
should quickly come to an understanding 
with President Wilson. 

Finally, in his idea of a league of peoples 
the President probably will meet with no 
opposition in the monarchy. 

We, therefore, are in agreement in the 
main. Our views are identical not only on 
the broad principles regarding a new or- 
ganization of the world after the war, but 
also on several concrete questions, and dif- 
ferences which still exist do not appear to 
me to be so great that a conversation re- 
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garding them would not lead to enlighten- 
ment and a rapprochement. 

This situation, which doubtless arises 
from the fact that Austria-Hungary on the 
one side and the United States on the other 
are composed of states whose interests are 
at least at variance with one another, 
tempts one to ask if an exchange of ideas 
between the two powers could not be the 
point of departure for a personal conversa- 
tion among all states which have not yet 
joined in peace negotiations. 

Count Czernin later gave emphasis 
to this point when in reply to inter- 
rogatories of the Socialist members of 
the Reichsrat he*said that his speech 
was intended as much for President 
Wilson’s ears as for the committee be- 
fore him. 

Count Czernin’s act in holding out a 
hand to the President has naturally 
brought down upon him a storm of 
criticism from the Pan-Germans, who 
are determined to pursue the war to 
a victorious. conclusion regardless of 
the feelings of Austria. Yet it is sur- 
mised in the German press that this 
step was taken with the concurrence of 
Chancellor von Hertling. The Socialist 
paper Vorwarts says: “Count Czernin’s 
fraternal kiss for President Wilson re- 
ceived the German Government’s bless- 
ing in advance.” 


The speech cf 
Chancellor von 
Hertling setting 
forth Germany’s peace terms has 
aroused unprecedented tumult thruout 
the country. On one hand the Pan-Ger- 
mans demand his resignation because 
he did not speak as a victor but is will- 
ing to surrender the conquests of Ger- 
man arms. On the other hand the So- 
cialists declare that he “will be hurled 
from power” unless he endeavors to 
secure a rational peace by spring. Philip 
Scheidemann, the leader of the German 
Socialists, in replying to the Chancel- 
lor in the Reichstag, denounced the mil- 


The Peace Movement 
in Germany 
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itary party for deceiving the people. In 

1916, he said, they promised that the 
U-boats and army would bring a decis- 
ive victory within six months: 

Alas, that period has long since passed, 
and while the U-boat has admittedly 
harmed England enormously, its chief visi 
ble effect has been the entry of America 
into the war. 

If the United States had not entered the 
war we may be sure the Russian revolution 
would long ago have brought a general 
peace. 

What about the army? Suppose the army 
should capture Calais and Paris; would 
that mean peace? I say “No!” 

_Suppose the army conquered France and 
England; would that mean peace? I say 
“No!” for we would still have to conquer 
America. 

I am unable to see the day when Ger- 
many—will say to the Pntente, “We are 
beaten ; we accept your terms.” I am equally 
unable to see the day when England and 
France or America will say the same to 
us. Let us give up illusions on both sides. 

Herr Scheidemann exprest the opin- 
ion that it was easily possible to reach 
an agreement on eleven of the fourteen 
points stipulated by President Wilson 
but he agreed with the Chancellor that 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France was out of the question. 

The peace question has been carried 
from the Reichstag to the country. 
Both the Pan-Germans and the paci- 
fists are engaged in a popular cam- 
paign by holding mass meetings and 
breaking up the mass meetings of the 
other party. Shouts for peace and for 
Trotzky interrupt the Pan-German 
speakers and the “Marseillaise”’ some- 
times drowns out “Deutschland Ueber 
Alles.” Vorwdrts sets forth in opposi- 
tion to the Chancellor three peace 
terms which, it says, would have the 
support of the great majority of the 
German people: 

First, honest concession of the right of 
self-determination to the Eastern peoples, 
including the right, if they so choose, of 
declaring their adhesion to Russia. 


— 


COMPARISON OF THE PEACE TERMS 


AMERICA 


Open diplomacy. 
Freedom of the seas ex- 
cept as closed by inter- 
national action. 
No trade war. 
Disarmament. 
Adjustment of 
claims. 
Evacuation of 
territory. 


colonial 


Russian 


Belgium evacuated and 


restored. 
France freed and yre- 
stored. 

The wrong of 


Lorraine to be righted. 


Readjustment of Italian 
frontiers along lines of 
nationality. 

Autonomy for peoples of 
Austria-Hungary. 
Rumania, Serbia and 
Montenegro evacuated 
and restored. 


Autonomy for peoples 
of Turkey. Free Darda- 
nelles, 

Independent Poland of 
all populations indisput- 
ably Polish. 

League of Nations. 


Alsace- 


GERMANY 


Open diplomacy. 
Freedom of the seas. 
England should give up 
Gibraltar, Hongkong, etc. 
No trade war. 
Disarmament. 
Reconstitution of world’s 
colonial possessions. 

To be settled with Rus- 
sia on principle of self- 
determination. 


Annexation disclaimed. 


” Details to be settled by 


negotiation. 

Annexation disclaimed. 
Conditions of evacuation 
to be settled between 
France and Germany. 
No dismemberment of 
imperial territory. 
Leave the question to 
Austria. 
Leave the question to 
Austria. 
Leave 
Austria. 


the question to 


Integrity of Turkey and 
safeguarding of her 
capital. 

To be settled by Ger- 
many, Austria and Rus- 
sia. 

Sympathetically disposed. 


9. 


AUSTRIA 


diplomacy. 
of the seas. 


Open 
Freedom 


No trade war. 
Disarmament. 

Leave the question to 
Germany. 

Now under negotiation 
with Russian and Ukrai- 
nian republics. Annexa- 
tion disclaimed. 

Leave the question to 
Germany. 
Leave the question to 
Germany. 


Refuses to cede terri- 


tory. 


To be settled by Aus- 
trian parliament. 
Refuses concessions by 
which the monarchy 
would permanently suf- 
fer. 


Turkish possessions will 


” be defended. 


Independent Poland of 
all populations indisput- 
ably Polish. 

Agreed. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
ENTERING THE HOLY CITY 


Following the old custom of the Crusaders, Gen- 
eral Allenby, commander of the victorious British 
forces, made a triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
on foot. The Turks and their German allies 
had already evacuated the city when the British 
troops took possession. Accompanying General 
Allenby and his staff are the commanders of the 
French and Italian forces who codperated with 
the British in their successful drive 

Second, complete restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, without any division 
of the country between the Walloons and 
Ilemings. 

Third, return of the occupied districts to 
France under the single condition that 
France shall renounce any claim to Ger- 
man territory. 


Gurran The strikes in Austria have 

; been brought to a close, but 
Strikes similar disorders have bro- 
ken out in Germany. The censorship 
is severe and several of the newspa- 
pers, including not only the Socialist 
Vorwiirts but also the bourgeois Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, have been supprest for 
discussing the strike. It appears that 
several hundred thousand workmen are 
out and that such essential war indus- 
tries as the Krupp works at Essen, the 
Vulean works at Hamburg, the state 
mines of Westphalia, the shipyards at 
Kiel, and the munition factories of Ber- 
lin are involved. The movement seems to 
have resulted from the food shortage 
and resentment at the military party 
for having brought to nought the peace 
negotiations at  Brest-Litovsk thru 
their grasping designs. According to 
Vorwiirts the strikers presented an ulti- 
matum to the Government making the 
following demands: 

1. Accelerated conclusion of a general 
peace without indemnities or annexations. 

2. Participation of workmen’s delegates 
of all the countries in the peace pour- 
parlers. 

8. Amelioration of the food situation by 
better distribution. 

4. Immediate abolition of the state of 
siege and restoration of the right of public 
meetings suspended by the military authori- 
ties. 

5. Abolition of militarization of war fac- 
tories. 

6. Immediate 
prisoners, 


release of all political 
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: (6 Fundamental democratization of state 
institutions. 

8. The institution of equal electoral suf- 
frage by direct or secret ballot. 

The Government is trying to stop 
the strike by drafting the men into the 
army and by the use of force. In some 
places the troops refused to fire on 
the strikers. The immense prestige of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg has 
been brought to bear and he has issued 
a warning that 

Every hour you lose means the weaken- 
ing of Germany’s defense. You are com- 
mitting a crime against our army and an 
act of cowardice against your brethren in 
the front trenches. 


The conference at 
Brest-Litovsk —hbe- 
tween the _ repre- 
sentatives of Russia and of the four 
Central Powers began in December with 
the exchange of expressions of mutual 
esteem and confidence, and it seemed at 
first as tho all parties were in substan- 
tial agreement on the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. But as soon as it came 
te translating these generalities into 
concrete terms a wide gulf was dis- 
closed and the conference broke up in 
mutual recriminations. Dr. Richard von 
Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, in a speech before the Reichstag 
hurls back upon the Bolsheviki their 
charge that the German Government is 
tyrannical: 

Herr Trotzky twice declared in open dis- 
cussion that our Government has no other 
basis than force. The Bolsheviki maintain 
themselves by brutal force; their arguments 
are cannon and machine guns. Differences 
of opinion are settled by their getting rid 
of their opponents in a radical and satis- 
factory manner. The Bolsheviki preach 
beautifully. but practise otherwise. 

In regard to the border provinces 
which Germany refuses to evacuate or 
refer for decision to popular vote, Dr. 
von Kiihlmann said that the national 
will could in such cases be better “ex- 
prest by a relatively small number of 
spiritually developed and patriotically 
inspired leaders” than by the masses. 
Referring to what Count Czernin says 
in regard to the ultimate gravitation 
ef Poland to Austria, the German For- 
eign Secretary said: “We have precisely 
the same confidence in the attractive 
force of the great free German state 
for these peoples and German policy 
never will resort to petty police pres- 
sure or any similar methods, which in 
the long run would only have the con- 
trary effect.” 


German Opinion 
of the Bolsheviki 


On the other hand 
the Bolsheviki 
said that it would 


Bolshevik Opinion 
of the Germans 


be impossible to secure a fair and free 
vote in the border provinces while the 
Gérman troops occupy the territory 
and that it would be absurd to take as 
expressing the will of the people those 


men whom the German military au- 
thorities have picked out to stand as the 
representatives of the conquered terri- 
tory. 

Chairman Joffe of the Russian dele- 
‘vation at Brest-Litovsk declares that 
the Germans were hypocritical in pre- 
tending to accept the Bolsheviki pro- 
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gram of “no contributions and no in- 
demnities” : 

At first the Germans indicated a willing- 
ness to be reasonable, but clearer defini- 
tions of their position showed they expect 
Russia to reimburse German citizens for 
losses which they had suffered as the result 
of laws passed by Russia, but are unwilling 
to pay Russian peasants for goods com- 
mandeered by the Germans. 

The Germans argued that all contribu- 
tions exacted from occupied cities and ter- 
ritories as well as all requisitions were for 
supporting order and consequently should 
not be refunded. The German members said 
the Russian plan for creating an interna- 
tional fund to indemnify individuals for 
losses was impracticable and they also de- 
clared that submarine, Zeppelin and air- 
plane damages were not indemnifiable. 


It was expected by 
some that the rule 
of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia would be brief because they 
would be outvoted in the first elections. 
The elections went as expected, but the 
anticipated result did not follow, for 
as soon as the Bolsheviki found that 
they were in a minority in the Con- 
stituent Assembly they turned the guns 
of the fleet on the hall and the sailors 
cleared out the delegates. In place of 
this they set up an All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Del- 
egates, which promptly declared against 
a government by all classes and in fa- 
vor of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
All power is to be held in the hands of 
the working class, who will be organized 
in local councils (soviets) and these 
joined in a national federation. The 
transfer of land to the peasantry is 
confirmed. All banks are nationalized 
and the National Committee is author- 
ized to repudiate the national debts of 
Russia “if they find it expedient, nec- 
essary or desirable.” 

The navy has been democratized and 
all commanders are to be elected and 
may be removed by the personnel com- 
mittees. The democratization of the 
army has meant its demoralization. 


A Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat 


Half a million men in 
France soon, and a mil- 
lion more ready to go as 
fast as there are ships to take them, 
with the outlook for ships “not un- 
promising”—that was the message 
given to the American people by New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, when 
he appeared in his own defense before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs on January 28 to answer criti- 
cisms made by Senator Chamberlain 
and others. Mr. Baker spoke for four 
and a half hours, and made an excellent 
impression. 

Mr. Baker admitted that there had 
been a shortage of clothing, overcoats 
principally, in the National Army 
camps, extending in some cases at least 
to the first of January, tho the supply 
was adequate after that. But it was 
necessary that a large army be rushed 
into training. 

The Secretary stated that before the 
country entered the war the American 
uniform consisted of seventy-five per 
cent wool and twenty-five per cent cot- 
ton. Since the war an all-wool uniform 
had been provided. Shoddy had been 
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used in only a negligible percentage of 
cases. 

Mr. Baker discussed in detail accusa- 
tions of callous indifference to the needs 
of sick soldiers in the camps and lack 
of hospital equipment. He admitted 
that at the start there had been some 
miscalculation about the establishment 
of base hospitals, but this had been 
remedied. There was still a lack of 
trained nurses, which was difficult to 
fill. 

On the advice of French and British 
military experts, Mr. Baker said, the 
army in France was being provided 
with quantities of heavy artillery and 
ammunition made in France and Eng- 
land. This expedient saved much ship 
tonnage for the transport of men, and 
put no hardship on the Allied coun- 
tries, which had a surplus of munitions. 
The manufacture of heavy artillery was 
a slow process, he pointed out, but we 
are now manufacturing the French 75’s 
and other guns in increasingly large 
quantities. 

General Pershing, Mr. Baker de- 
clared, had influenced the final decision 
against the much discussed Lewis ma- 
chine gun. The General was opposed to 
using the gun for trench work, tho a 
considerable number had been sent over 
to be used in aeroplanes. The delayed 
adoption of the Browning gun for gen- 
eral use had not held up our machine 
gun output “for one second.” While the 
supply of machine guns in the camps 
here had been inadequate, the War De- 
partment was now rushing work on 
these guns to catch up with the de- 
mand. 

In France Pershing’s army was ad- 
equately provided, deficiencies being 
made up by Chauchat machine guns 
supplied by the French. 

Mr. Baker emphasized successfully 
the tremendous character of America’s 
military task, and her far-reaching 
achievement. At first, he pointed out, 
Balfour, Joffre and other Allied lead- 
ers held that America’s part in the con- 
flict was principally to furnish indus- 
trial and financial aid. The rapid de- 
pletion of the Allied man power changed 
this, and a huge army was demanded 
of us. 

“Where, I want to know, in all his- 
tory can you find an achievement com- 
parable to that of America’s in raising 
such a great army from her citizenry 
in this period of time?” demanded Mr. 
Baker. “It has never been done before, 
and it is to America’s credit that she 
has accomplished it in the nine months 
we have been at war.” 

It was announced that Mr. Baker 
would be cross-examined by the Senate 
committee at a later date. 


Previous to his appear- 
ance before the Senate 
committee Mr. Baker had 
made several appointments in his 
department of a character to re- 
assure persons who were worried 
as to the personnel of the Sec- 
retary’s official family. His chief ap- 
pointment was that of Edward R. 
Stettinius, formerly president of the 
Diamond Match Company, to be sur- 


For Army 
Purchases 


veyor general for all army purchases. 
Mr. Stettinius entered the firm of J. P. 
Morgan and Company after the war be- 
gan and had charge on behalf of the 
firm for all purchases for the Allies in 
this country. His work was considered 
admirable. 

Mr. Baker’s friends maintained that 
the Stettinius appointment met wholly 
the demand for a director of munitions, 
which took concrete form in Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill. The other Chamber- 
lain bill for the appointment of a super- 
Cabinet of three men to take over the 
conduct of the war seemed to drop out 
of sight during the week. It is not ex- 
pected to pass. 


Support for the A revulsion of. feel- 
ae ; ing in favor of the 
Administration Washington Admin- 
istration and against the most persist- 
ent of its critics was apparent in most 
parts of the country thruout the week. 
Many representative business leaders, 
including Charles M. Schwab and The- 
odore N. Vail, spoke out in defense of 
the Administration’s vigorous efforts 
to make American strength effective 
in the war. Senator Borah, progressive 
Republican leader, in a public speech, 
declared that much of the criticism 
should not be taken too seriously and 
intimated that politics played a not in- 
considerable réle in it. Several labor 
unions in different parts of the coun- 
try endorsed the war policies of the 
Administration and pledged their sup- 
port. 

The labor unions in particular mani- 
fested hostility to what they termed 
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the reactionary character of the inter- 
ests represented in attacks upon the 
Administration. One union, the Central 
Labor Council of Los Angeles, affili- 
ated with the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, issued an at- 
tack on Colonel Roosevelt and charac- 
terized his utterances as “‘seditious,” a 
term that has been applied with con- 
siderable freedom of late by many per- 
sons, including Colonel Roosevelt him- 
self. 

Colonel Roosevelt returned to Oys- 
ter Bay on January 24, rather precipi- 
tately, after a few days in Washington. 
His visit attracted surprizingly little , 
editorial attention and can scarcely be 
said to have set the political pot boil- 
ing. Members of the Republican Old 
Guard flocked around him and appar- 
ently welcomed a return to his old- 
time party leadership, but at the din- 
ners and receptions given in his honor 
certain progressive Republicans were 
conspicuously absent; 


McAdoo Bans #2, Sveaching impor- 
Railroad Lobbies tance, designed to 
conserve finances, and incidentally, dur- 
ing the period of Government operation 
to curb the great political influence of 
the railroads, was published by Director 
General McAdoo on January 28. The 
order forbids the carriers to pay from 
operating revenues any legislative 
agents, or attorneys not engaged in 
necessary legal work, or to expend 
money to maintain any associations of 
carriers not approved by the Director 
General, or for any political purpose. 


A NEW LAW I GIVE UNTO YOU 
The priest is reading the proclamation of the British Government to the people of Jerusalem, 
promising them freedom from molestation and the opportunity of living and working under a 
government that will aid instead of tryrannizing them. The Tower of David, where’ the priest is 
standing, was a meeting place of the people’ in the time of Christ 


Passes are also put under the ban, save 
those few permitted under amendments 
of the Interstate Commerce law of 1887. 

Under private control railroad lob- 
bies had their legitimate uses, but Mr. 
McAdoo points out that they are now 
superfluous. The Federal Government, 
as directing head of the railroads, is 
not controlled by state laws, and all 
activity in connection with national 
legislation will be carried on by the 
Federal administrators. As many of the 
most high-priced attorneys in the coun- 
try have been employed by the rail- 
roads for political work, the new erder 
is expected to effect a saving of mil- 
lions of dollars. The order will probably 
do away with the extensive publicity 
organizations maintained by the car- 
riers to conduct their campaign against 
Government ownership. 
Under a_ continuance 
of “bad railroad 
weather,” with two 
more snowstorms, the third and fourth 
within a month, not much progress 
was madé toward clearing up the coal 
shortage. Reports from sections of the 
anthracite regions during the week 
showed a partial shutdown at mines 
for lack of cars. 

Along most of the eastern seaboard 
there were evidences of some improve- 
ment, but this had not reached as far 


Coal Shortage 
Continues 
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as New England, where famine condi- 
tions prevailed. Thru the Middle West 
the shortage showed little letup. Many 
cities reported schools and churches 
closed, and a number of industrial 
plants were unable to operate for lack 
of fuel. Prospects for immediate gen- 
eral relief were not encouraging. 

As an additional, blow for the sorely 
tried householder, Food Controller 
Hoover predicted an approaching meat 
shortage over the eastern part of the 
country. 


Because ship tonnage is 
a vital factor, perhaps 
immediately the most 
vital factor in Allied war plans, the 
formation of an American-Ailied Ship- 
png Control Committee of three men 
to assume the dictatorship of trans- 
port on the Atlantic was an inevitable 
step. Announcement of the committee 
was made on January 80. The mem- 
bers are P. A. S. Franklin, president 
of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine; H. H. Raymonds, recently ap- 
pointed Controller of Shipping at New 
York, and Sir Cunnop Guthrie, who 
will represent Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 

The object of the committee will be 
to make already available tonnage 
fifty per cent more efficient, to make 
good Secretary Baker’s boast of a mil- 


A Shipping 
Dictatorship 


THE VITAL NEED OF SHIPS 


These photographs, taken three months apart, are a graphic illustration of one of the enormous 

war tasks that the Government is accomplishing. The desolate swamp above had to be cleared and 

made over into a great shipyard before the work could really begin on the ships which the 

Emergency Fleet Corporation was charged with turning out. The lower photograph shows piles 

being sunk for fifty ship ways. Since it was taken keels have been laid for as many standardized 
cargo vessels 
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lion and a half troo France by 
the year’s end, to pour a_ steady 
stream of food and supplies into 
Europe. A thoro coéperation with the 
Food Administration, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and other Government de- 
partments is being worked out. 


The investigation of 
the Federal Trade 
Commission into the 
devious ways of the Big Five in the 
packing industry has brought forth 
evidence tending to indicate that the 
packers controlled banks and other 
agencies, dabbled in politics for their 
own purposes, attempted to pull wires 
to prevent any investigation of their 
activities, and indulged in the familiar 
practise of local price-cutting to put 
trade rivals out of business. 

A report of the Trade Commission 
on its investigation into the hide and 
leather industry also exhibits the paci- 
ers in an unenviable light in connec- 
tion with the prevailing high prices for 
shoes and leather. Tho the slaughter 
of cattle and calves last year showed 
an increase of 30 per cent over 1913, 
and imports of hides had increased 70 
per cent over 1912, the packers were 
holding the hides at prices of 75 to 
100 per cent over those obtaining 
before the war. Tho tannery plants 
generally were working at far be- 
low normal capacity last year for lack 
of material, the packers were holding 
in storage about 50 per cent more 
hides than in 1916. They were paying 
17 per cent more than the previous 


An Eye on the 
Packers 


year and charging 35 per cent more. 
In the case of one company the net 
profits showed an increase in one year 
from $945,651.37 to $3,576,544.27. 
Both investigations are continuing. 


“Ts Following the urgent plea 
eee of Lord Rhondda, the Brit- 
ish Food Controller, asking 
for an additional 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from our already depleted sup- 
ply, President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation published on January 27 calling 
upon the country to curtail its consump- 
tion of wheat by thirty per cent. Bakers 
of bread and rolls are to reduce their 
use of wheat flour to eighty per cent 
of normal, and manufacturers of other 
wheat products to seventy per cent. 
Mondays and Wednesdays are to be 
wheatless days, and there is to be a 
wheatless meal each other day. Tues- 
day is to be observed as a meatless day, 
and Saturday as an additional porkless 
day, with one meatless meal daily. 

In accordance with the President’s 
sroclamation, Food Controller Hoover 
has issued new food pledges for house- 
holders and has requested patriotic cit- 
izens to eat the new war loaf, which he 
has christened “Liberty Bread.” The 
bread came into being on January 28. 
It started with a requisite adulteration 
of five per cent of some cereal other 
than wheat, and the percentage of adul- 
teration will be increased gradually to 
twenty per cent by February 24. In his 
statement Mr. Hoover points out that 
the percentage of adulteration in bread 
being used in France is forty per cent 
and in England thirty per cent. 


HOW BIG IS BAKER? 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


NE ose “last moments,” one 

of those curious and revealing 

farewells to old things, old con- 

ditions, old limitations that are 
at once the dread and the hope of war, 
came, here in a large room in the Sen- 
ate building—the very room where, 
only a few months ago, the lottery that 
established the order in which ten mil- 
lion young men were to be called to the 
colors was held. 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs was seated behind and to right 
and left of its chairman, the littlest 
man in the biggest chair, before a great 
gilt mantel and mirror, beneath a 
glistening, lighted chandelier. There 
were other senators near, lounging, as 
senators do, even on the stiffest of all 
chairs; and more newspaper men than 
senators, at a long table; some con- 
gressmen, too, in that one small room, 
and ‘more women than congressmen— 
knitting. 

Women are often in the official land- 
scape now. 

A lithe, slender, clean-jawed man 
standing among the senators, buried 
to his shoulders, as it were, in official- 
dom, was speaking, swiftly, eagerly, de- 
spite the noise and whisperings and the 
curtains flapping, the opening of win- 
dows when they were closed, the clos- 
ing of windows when they were open. 
For more than three hours he had 
spoken, putting together, bit by bit, a 
graphic picture. ‘Never, Senator,” 
he remarked a little later, “have I 
spoken so long, in one day.” from 10.30 
till 1 he had spoken, to pause then, in 
the neighboring restaurant to have 
luncheon, then to resume. And as he 
went on, little by little, the room lost its 
air of an inquisition, with a defendant 
on trial for his life; little by little a 
sense of closer intimacy and under- 
standing pervaded it, till at last the 
tired yet clear and resonant voice fairly 
leaped up to the paragraph: 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917,” he 
said impressively, “we have many more 
than that in France; and instead of 
500,000 men whom we could ship to 
France if we could find any way in 
which to ship them in 1918, we will 
have more than 500,000 men in France 
early in 1918, and we have available, if 
the transportation facilities are avail- 
able to us, and the prospect is not un- 
promising, 1,500,000 men who in 1918 
can be shipped to France.” 

He paused—for the Secretary, like 
the President, knows the arts of the 
speaker. 

He paused, and in that pause those 
who looked quickly saw the “last mo- 
ment” in America’s  provincialism, 
goodby to military weakness. 

In that “last moment” the women 
stopped knitting, but there were no ap- 
plauding hands; men leaned forward, 
listening, and the critical, like the en- 
thusiastic, seemed for the nonce to give 
their support to the only kind of recog- 
nition that senators vouchsafe in meet- 
ings such as these. Then the Secretary 
heard what went to show his power no 
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less than the genuineness of the Chair- 
man, for Senator Chamberlain glanced 
up, smiled, a little guiltily, it seemed— 
smiled a little, somewhat in the man- 
ner of an indulgent pontiff—and said: 

“Mr. Secretary, why have you not 
felt it proper to let the public into your 
confidence with reference to these 
things that you are telling us now?” 

The Secretary replied substantially: 
“That’s the way armies are accustomed 
to do things.” 

That very morning one of his friends 
told me: “Psychologically Mr. Baker is 
a failure. That’s the whole trouble.” 

“You mean,” this friend was asked, 
“that within himself he is a failure?” 

“No,” he averred, “he is an amaz- 
ingly able man. I mean that there has 
been an effort, it seems, to get him be- 
fore the country as a failure.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know why.” 

And in the course of a whole break- 
fast he couldn’t tell why. 

“Blow the lid off,” a half dozen news- 
paper correspondents gave me as the 
specific for all Mr. Baker’s ills. 

“But you can’t tell all our military 
secrets to the enemy,’ countered a 
United States Senator. 

Then came a business man, exclaim- 
ing: “I don’t see why he won’t appoint 
a Minister of Munitions.” And he told 
at length what a sensation Waddill 


Catchings, of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, had created by telling the 
Senate committee that all of the Allied 
purchases in America in the first years 
of the war were made by Mr. Stettinus, 
the new Surveyor-General of Purchases 
of the War Department, and five as- 
sistants. 


] went up and down Washington and 
there seemed to be no class of individ- 
uals who were agreed about Mr. Baker 
except the officers of the army. As 
they explained, “We understand.” One 
said that of course his troop was short 
of saddles. “Why? Because those saddles 
have been sent to France for troops 
that were sent six months ahead of 
schedule.” Another said, “Well, what- 
ever the army’s shortcomings, we’ve 
good faith in Baker, and we know— 
any one does who has studied military 
history—that diffusion of authority in 
an impossible war cabinet of civilians 
would be running counter to all our 
experiences in the Civil War, as the 
Army and Navy Journal points out.” 

There were a thousand other opin- 
ions, pro and con—as many as there 
were persons, it seemed. Looking back 
now one can see how much America 
was in the dark, how earnestly almost 
every individual was offering his pan- 
acea for all Mr. Baker’s ills. The town 
was rife with rumor, criticism, com- 
mendation, even bitterness, with the 
currents going gustily about a Secre- 
tary who, curiously, was judged by the 
run of people as about to go under, but 
upheld by the majority of all those who 
know him. “Of course he won’t be per- 
mitted to resign,” Senator Owen told 
me. “He is a very, very able man.” And 
so on—more opinions, right and left. 

The Secretary’s speech—his first 
speech—hefore the committee, Senator 
Chamberlain’s bills, crude tho they are, 
for a war cabinet and a ministry of 
munitions, his speech on the Senate 
floor with the disclosures that forced 
the blowing off the lid—all these. fac- 
tors, with the misunderstood Garfield 
closing orders going before; more and 
more cries of inefficiency, more and 
more demands for full knowledge; all 
were tied into a mighty knot together, 
out of whose center writhed poor Mr. 
Baker. 

There was talk, too—the old, old 
usual talk—as soon as Colonel Roose- 
velt came to town, of his intentions in 
1920; talk also of forcing a coalition 
cabinet; much talk also from Bolshe- 
viki quarters about a gigantic conspir- 
acy to force universal military train- 
ing before the Tory elements lost their 
power altogether. 

There were a thousand and one opin- 
ions, and the most refreshing of them 
all I got from the Secretary himself. 
He was worn, a little slower than usual 
in his mental perceptions, tired, hag- 
gard, dusty; yet he took up his pipe 
and swung round in his chair, to smile, 
shake hands, and frown disapproval on 
the idea that there are any personal 
enmities driving their lances at him. 
“No,” he said, with apparent reluc- 
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tance to take up such an idea, “it’s the 
natural thing, and it finds itself at the 
point of expression at this moment. 
The people of the whole country want 
to be assured that they are doing big 
things as fast as they can be done.” 

He paused, dispelled a few more mis- 
conceptions that I had carried to him, 
and added: 

“Other factors that must be consid- 
ered are that the affairs of the War 
Department are, perhaps more than 
those of any other department except 
the State Department, necessarily un- 
discussable. Vast things have to be done 
without being disclosed because of the 
information that might be afforded the 
enemy.” 

He followed his thought further. It 
is characteristic of him to exhaust a 
theme, if he has the leisure. 


E went on, thus, and explained how 
easily an impression of confusion 
and disorganization might be afforded 
to callers who long had knocked on cer- 
tain doors and found certain familiar 
faces, and now found strange faces, 
great alterations, all the appearance, 
often, of a lack of plan. “Everybody 
wants to help,” he said. “Every one who 
has an idea brings it, wants immediate 
action on it, because he has faith in it.” 
It became clear, little by little, that 
most of the criticism arose in the no- 
tion that the War Department had no 
plan. Mr. Baker’s description of the 
adoption of the only plan practicable— 
a plan made imperative by the very 
nature of the circumstances of this 
war—has since been given, before the 
Senate committee. 

He discussed his plan, analyzed it, 
and it became clear as he did so why 
this lawyer and lover of books and 
flowers, who isn’t at all like a warrior, 
or a massive, grim-visaged “torch- 
eyed horrible,” is so fascinating to the 
President. Certainly, too, it became 
clearer that he has been acting in the 
light of a great deal of information— 
in a whole world, as he revealed in his 
testimony—comprehended by the War 
Department, that the public has known 
little about. 

In other words one should, in all 
fairness, in these discussions of Secre- 
tary Baker, which of course will con- 
tinue thruout the war, seek to look out 
on his problem from his desk chair, or, 
even, act more intelligently still, and 
seek to understand what are the deeper 
currents swirling now in the nation 
about him. It is only by doing that, that 
one can come near to understanding 
his difficulties. 

A member of the British Parliament, 
one who has won recognition there, no 
less than on the battlefront, told an 
audience here in Washington the other 
dav that British labor, without whose 
support of course the cause of the Allies 
could hardly last a week, is as loyal as 
it is because of their faith in Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

To be perfectly blunt, it is well known 
by those who understand both sides of 
our industrial problem—and it is up to 
them very frequently to remind Mr. 
Hoover, Council of National Defense 
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officials, and many others, that the war 
must, as advertising men say, “be sold 
to labor” here. That is, labor’s coépera- 
tion is absolutely the most essential of 
all war material. 


OW it has been Mr. Baker’s lot to 

deal, for the President, with labor. 
He, as Chairman of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of bringing forth codpera- 
tion therein between capital and labor— 
in which struggle toward coéperation, so 
officials of the Council say, labor got 
the best of it. And for other reasons he 
is accused of having given in to labor. 
Perhaps he has given in to labor: per- 
haps there are, as is whispered here, 
labor troubles coming. Perhaps labor 
is lingering, too, on the job, as is whis- 
pered also. But Mr. Gompers has other 
ideas. The other evening, to a great 
audience—this, too, indicates some of 
the leavens that are working, to rouse 
opposition perhaps—that leader said, 
with the utmost confidence: 

“What will come out of the war for 
labor? In a word, disenfranchisement 
from every vestige of wrong and injus- 
tice. Out of this war the men of labor 
of the democracies of the world will 
come, standing upright; no longer like 
the man with the hoe. There is a new 
concept among mankind—the question, 
Am I my brother’s keeper? This war 
and the democracies of the world are 
going to answer in the affirmative. If I 
have read history right there has never 
been any great struggle in the history 
of the world that has not had its bap- 
tism in blood. And the great cause of 
human liberty and justice is being bap- 
tized in human blood; and the spirit 
of freedom, of human justice, of human 
brotherhood, will triamph here, as—in 
Europe. I ask you to believe in the 
loyalty of the great mass of the people 
who toil.” 

There are in the air new triumphs. 
Listen, thus, to Secretary Daniels, 
whose speech is now reported for the 
very first time: 

“We have done more for democracy 
in six months of war than in six years 
of peace. Our soldiers who come back 
from France aren’t going to be any- 
thing but men. For in this war we are 
establishing a new spirit of universal 
equality and brotherhood. Too long has 
America been enslaved, too long has 
caste been enthroned. Kings will be 
relics, thrones will be in museums, here 
and abroad.” 

Was ever a challenge to opposition 
so pointed? 

And millionaires, even, are passing, 
it seems. 

For listen to ex-Congressman Kent: 

‘We have done business on the basis 
of profit, and service and morals have 
been forgotten. We are suddenly con- 
fronted with the idea of doing business 
for service. Business henceforth is the 
exercize of social knowledge of foods, 
of labor, of life; work itself will be 
social—and no man shall use his prop- 
erty to the detriment of another.” 

These, without doubt, are vital 
things for men in high place to say, 
like the things the President said of 
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the Bolsheviki. Such utterances, indeed, 
would have been inconceivable six 
months ago, even at a “Trench Dinner” 
of the Good Government League. They 
come to mind in the writing of this 
article simply to illustrate the fact 
that there are forces at work here just 
as definite in their character and just 
as vital to the welfare of the nation as 
the forces of big business and political 
parties. And all these forces revolve 
around Mr. Baker. For it is principally 
his task to deal with labor, as well as 
with industrial production; and it is 
principally his task to deal with cap- 
ital (he is Chairman of the Council of 
National Defense and- of course the 
War Department is charged with mak- 
ing the bulk of war purchases), as well 
as with the army. Then, of course, there 
are political factors, but it is believed 
these are made too much of and some 
that are mentioned here are made too 
little of. There was nothing, thus, in- 
trinsically warranting the attention 
that was given the Chamberlain speech 
in the Senate. The Secretary was, in 
the first hearing before the Chamber- 
lain committee, a little supersensitive. 
He might better have been more con- 
genial, and after all, tho these hearings 
are like inquisitions, nevertheless it 
was only by dint of them that Mr. 
Baker was able to establish sentiment 
strong enough to remove Generals 
Sharpe and Crozier, that is, move them 
up to the War Council. 


HEN Senator Chamberlain went on 

the floor of the Senate and did that 
typical American stunt called general- 
izing from a single instance. That is, 
he said that since there was evidence 
of a kind, from grief-frenzied parents, 
to show that one or two soldier boys 
had been neglected, therefore all of two 
millions must be neglected. The Presi- 
dent came down on him because no 
doubt he was fully aware how far in 
the Civil War the same method was 
pursued to embarrass the Administra- 
tion—the same old exceptions with the 
conduct of the war, the same hue and 
cry of business, even when Sherman 
was marching into Atlanta. 

“The big task of the War Depart- 
ment,” Secretary Baker told me, in an- 
other connection, “has been to relate 
industry as a factor in war.” 

That task has not been so great a 
part of the problem of any War Sec- 
retary before Mr. Baker, and he has 
done marvelous and _ statesmanlike 
things with industry. 

His testimony showed what marvels 
he has done with our military re- 
sources. 

There are a thousand and one other 
phases of his achievement that cannot 
be summarized here. There is no space 
here, for instance, to make an end of 
the foolish parallel often drawn be- 
tween the developing of the navy and 
the making of the new American army. 
There is no parallel. Appropriations 
show that the ratio of achievement is 
as seven to one. The war cabinet bill 
isn’t the least likely to become a law. 
The establishment of a ministry of 
munitions [Continued on page 244 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Grorce BERNARD SHAW—The autocratic 
game is up. 

Senator James H. Lewis—Socialism is 
already here. 

Lincoitn SrerFeNs—~The Kaiser did not 
start the war. 

Dororuy Drx — Women regard the 
bachelor as a slacker. 

Eprrror WiitrAm—Without Him all 
would have been in vain. 

Eism M. Sears—Do your girls regard 
you as a friend or as a boss? 

THe GERMAN Crown Prince—I hope 
to go to Canada after the war. 

Tue Mayor or TopeEKA—In Kansas the 
human nut attains its richest rarest flavor. 

Crantes W. Mrars—lIf people earn 
without spending, earnings eventually stop. 

LEON TROTZKx he Eon sh are the 
most chauvinistic nation on earth, without 
knowing it. 

Grorce W. PERKINS—I believe the en- 
tire system of financing campaigns is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Orro H. Kann—I believe the Socialist 
state to be an impracticable conception of 
Utopian dreams. 

Raper Sreeuen S. Wise—The Middle 
West was slow in coming in, it will be 
slower in going out. 

SrepuEN LEAcocK—The lunch T like 
best is a beefsteak about one foot square 
and two inches thick. 

Ep Howr—As soon as you tell a woman 
you love her she begins to think up stunts 
whereby you may prove it. 

Senator STONE—I charge that Theodore 
Roosevelt is the most potent and willing 
friend of the Kaiser in America. 

Titan Wuirney, M.D.—Why will 
women put themselves in the hands of 
charlatans for cosmetic purposes? ? 

Pres, Arruur T. Haptey—You took off 
your hat to the Yale spirit in the old days, 
you must do more than that today. 

Rev. Percy Stickney GRAntT—The pub- 
lic school is the last place “instinctive re- 
spect” for officials should be taught. 

Vicr-ApMmaL Saro—It has long been 
my conviction as a naval man that a na- 
tion's armament should be merely defensive, 

Buty Sunpay—It’s the God-forsaken 
gang who run things today who are let- 
ting the church go to Hell, not the common 
people. 

Pror. Scorr NeEartnc — Profiteers! 
Profiteers! Digging gold out of the ground 
that is soaked with the blood of other men. 
Profiteers! 

Dr. Harvey M. Wreey—The man with 
false teeth has one advantage, he can take, 
them out and give them a ‘good serubbing 
at any time. 

Craries FE. Hucues—Leaders of every 
party have rejoiced at the moral and elo- 
quent leadership of the President of the 
United States. 

Maxtat GorkKy—The woods came to meet 
us like a dark army, the fir trees spread 
out their wings like large birds, the birches 
looked like maidens. 

Px-AmMpBAssapor Gerarp — The Hun- 
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HOW BIG IS BAKER? 


(Continued from page 280) 


means the consolidating of purchases of 
army and navy and disturbance at least to 
the navy’s satisfactory system. 

Mr. Baker hasn’t conclusively triumphed, 
of course, yet he has displayed enough of 
his peculiarly modest and statesmanlike 
character to uphold the conviction held by 
most of the country that the President in 
his choice of men is extraordinary. 

The mass of the observers here appear to 
conclude that just as Mr. Daniels made 
good, just as three months ago he was as- 
sailed from every quarter, so Mr. Baker 
is, also, in for better days. 

Certainly the country must have faith in 
the President, and he cannot have Mr. 
Saker reassuring it eyerv single day 

The writer is privileged to give an illus- 
tration of this necessity of faith. He is 
able to state, in short, that instead of the 
universal condemnation of Doctor Garfield 
being justified, the Coal Administrator sim- 
ply did what had to be done for reasons 
he dared not divulge, and demonstrated 
himself one of the strong men here by do- 
ing so. The War Department was gratified, 
no doubt. Doubtless the navy was. Certain- 
ly the Allies were, for England had to have 
the 120 cargoes in the ships that the Gar- 
field order released. There was no way out, 
“in the face of the tremendous German 
offensive,” the writer is informed. “Mngland 
was down on her knees for those supplies 
and munitions. It made no difference if 
this whole nation had to shut down, those 
ships had to go. We would have lost the 
war if they had not gone, had attack come.” 

This information is permissible now be- 
cause it will reach readers too late to do 
any harm, for the ships concerned will have 
returned from the other side. 

Briefly, then, the closing order was im- 
perative primarily because of the failure 
of the railroads, an utter failure now no 
longer disputable. It was Dr. Hoover and 
Dr. Garfield—and President Wilson—who 
forced the railroads into the open. And 
when the executives of the War Board 
threw up their hands and quit it is a fact 
that the Government took upon its own 
shoulders one of the sorriest messes ever 
handed to a good natured people: a mess, 
moreover, that had been hidden from the 
public and from the Government to no 
small extent, by the trained publicity agent 
of the War Board, one who represents 
twenty-five major corporations, exerts a 
tremendous censorship, and was carried 
right into the consultations of the Council 
of National Defense. 

These things show at least what under- 
currents our Secretary of War must strug- 
gle against. 

And they sustain one’s faith, too, in 
President Wilson and the group of admin- 
istrators he has got about him. 

Washington, D. C. 


Presented each week in The Independent by GEORGE 
CREEL, Chairman of the Committee on Public 


Information, 


HIS is a trying time for America. 

It is the peevish time. The tragedy 

of our losses in battle has not yet 

come to dignify us. The glory of 
our successes has not yet arrived to up- 
lift us. We are struggling with the 
drudgery of preparation, impatient, sus- 
picious, short-tempered. The railway 
trains are late and slow. Some businesses 
have been hurt and others killed. Fuel is 
scanty and houses are cold. Meals are 
wheatless and meatless and dear. Our 
enemies are busy among us with discour- 
aging rumors and irritating reports. 
Partizan criticism is stung into exasper- 
ated complaint. Class quarrels are aggra- 
vated. Every domestic grievance of a 
distracted people is made voluble. And, in 
the midst of it all, the Government is 
required to carry on the greatest under- 
taking that America has ever attempted, 
with unfailing success in every detail, 
calmly, attentively, with inexhaustible 
patience toward endless criticism and 
with unflagging cheerfulness toward un- 
flagging discontent. 

Not so long ago, a determined cam- 
paign of misrepresentation was waged 
against Secretary Daniels of the Navy. 
It received an incredible popular support. 
Time has proved it to have been baseless 
and unfair. The record of Mr. Daniels, 
since the war broke out, is now acclaimed 
one of the great performances of the 
day. A similar campaign against the 
Secretary of War has just achieved its 
hight of uproar. What are the facts 
about the War Department? 

In nine months, the military establish- 
ment of the United States has grown 
from a force of 100,000 men to 1,500,000. 

It has now as many trained officers as 
it had officers and men when war was de- 
clared. 

It is an army larger by more “than 
half a million men than Lincoln had to 
defend the Union when the Union’s 
armies were at their largest. It is nearly 
six times as large as the army which we 
raised to fight the Spanish-American 
war. It is three times as large as the 
Grand Army with which Napoleon in- 
vaded Russia. 

To house and train this army, the 
Government has built sixteen permanent 
cantonments for the drafted men; sixteen 
other camps are housing National Guard 
Divisions; and seventeen regular army 
stations are taking care of the regular 
army recruits. 

The sixteen cantonments of the drafted 
men were built in three months, at a cost 
of $150,000,000. Each is a small city. 
The northern camps are steam heated. 
All have water supply, drainage, streets, 
hospitals, etc. They have been built at a 
time when labor and materials and trans- 
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portation were already strained to the 
limit of their capacity by war work. A 
billion feet of lumber had to be moved to 
the camp sites. Hundreds of thousands of 
carloads of building materials were trans- 
ported and food supplies for an army of 
more than 100,000 workmen. 

These carps were prepared on schedule 
time. The recruits were moved into them. 
The railroads carried, in all, 1,300,000 
men to the camps or to ports of embarka- 
tion for France. To the men in the camps, 


_ six million blankets have been delivered, 


two million overcoats, eight and a half 
million pairs of shoes, three and a half 
million hats, five and a haif million 
woolen shirts, two and a third million 
winter uniforms, nearly eleven million 
pieces of winter underwear, and so on. 
And every day 2500 carloads of food and 
coa! are being hauled to the camps of the 
National Guard and of the National 
Army. 

The men have been comfortably housed 
in the cantonments, under sanitary condi- 
tions. They have been well supplied with 
the best of food. Some of the camps were 
short of overcoats in the early part of 
December, but all the shortages have now 
been made up, and at no time were the 
men short of heavy woolen underwear. 
There was no serious suffcring, no priva- 
tion. There were no contract scandals, 
no graft, no shoddy work. 

The sites for the camps were selected 
by department commanders with the ad- 
vice of military boards, and upon these 
boards medical officers served. The bar- 
racks and hospitals were built according 
to plans approved by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. While in process of construc- 
tion, they were inspected by a committee 
of the American Medical Association, and 
the recommendations of that committee 
have been followed in allowing each 
soldier 500 cubic feet of space. There has 
been no overcrowding except in one can- 
tonment where there were at one time 200 
more men than the ideal minimum 
number. 

The medical experts feared that sick- 
ness would be most likely to break out 
in the larger’ permanent cantonments. 
They did not fear epidemics among the 
men under canvas. Yet it is among the 
men under canvas that disease has been 
most prevalent. The Government has 
hastened to supply larger hospital facili- 
ties to meet these unprecedented condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the percentage 
of sickness has been but little larger than 
it would have been among the same num- 
ber of men in civil life. It has obviously 
been due to the fact that the men, drafted 
from sheltered homes, were ignorant of 
how to protect themselves under condi- 
tions of outdoor life, new to them. 


Rumors of medical neglect 
have been easily disproved 
by the Secretary of War, 
who has showed that in the 
dozen cases thus far reported 
there have been found only 
two instances where neglect 


occurred and in these two in- 
stances the responsible offi- 
cers were court martialed 
and dismissed from the serv- 
ice. “No army was ever as- 
sembled nor can be,” Secre- 
tary Baker says, “which does 
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A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


President Wilson in his proclamation of April 15 said: 
‘‘This is our opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency 
of a great democracy, and we shall not fall short of it !”’ 


not bring men together who have been 
exposed to communicable diseases to 
which they are not immune. And the most 
which can be done is to meet these con- 
ditions with every device and every sug- 
gestion which science and care can devise. 
And that is the aim of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and in the doing of this he has the 
support, and he knows he has, of every 
officer in the War Department from the 
Secretary down.” 

In England, Kitchener’s “citizen army” 
drilled for months in civilian clothes, with 
sticks for arms. To the draft army in 
our camps, 706,000 rifies were delivered 
at’ the outset. These wére inferior rifles. 
A remodeled Enfield rifle was prepared 
with interchangeable parts. Every soldier 
in our camps who is to carry a rifle now 
carries one of these improved Enfields. 
Every American soldier who has gone to 
Europe has carried one. And there is an 
adequate supply for every soldier who 
will go in the future. 

To each cantonment of the draft army 
188 machine guns of different types were 
delivered, for practise work, before the 
machine gun corps were ready for them, 
and for each camp of the National Army 
160 machine guns were provided. Lewis 
guns were ordered as soon as that gun 
had been adapted for the use of American 
ammunition. 

But the Lewis guns which were taken 
abroad by the marines have bcen re- 
tired from service by order of Gen- 
eral Pershing, and the men have been 
armed with the Chauchat rifles or light 
guns and with the heavier Hotchkiss guns 
which the French army prefers for land 
operating troops. The French are willing 
and able to furnish our troops abroad 
with all of these machine guns that are 
now needed. The Lewis gun is being 
taken by the army here as fast as it can 
be manufactured, and the factories are 
making improved machine guns, similar 
to the French type, for quantity produc- 
tion to supply our needs. Similarly, the 
British and the French governments, on 
their own initiatives, have offered to 
supply the American forces in France 
with heavy ordnance, because the British 
and TI'rench munitions works are now, 
producing more heavy guns than their 
armies need, and because the allicd gov- 
ernments wish to save for other purposes 
the ship tonnage that would be needed to 
transport across the Atlantic big guns 
and ammunition for American use in 
France. 

These are the plain facts behind the 
complaints that our troops abroad are 
drawing on the meager French supplies 
for guns; that there has been neglect of 
the sick in our home cantonments; that 
our drafted men have been without rifles, 


without overcoats, and without uni- 
forms. 

These are the facts upon which the 
statement has been based that “the War 
Department has completely broken down.” 
They are not facts which in any way 
bear out a hundredth part of the criti- 
cism that has been founded on them. 
Scaled against the things which the de- 
partment hassdone superbly, they are 
miscroscopie ports to cavil at. That such 
a serious campaign has been successfully 
based upon them is a criticism of the 
American people. 

We have sent to France an army that 
is far larger than the most optimistic 
military experts expected of us. We will 
have half a million men there “early in 
1918,” says Secretary Baker. And the 
work that has been done to receive them 
in France has been almost as great as 
the work done here in order to scnd them. 
Docks have been built. A railroad of 600 
miles has been constructed. Depots and 
warchouses have been erected. An enor- 
mous plant has been needed, and it has 
been designed and assembled in America, 
transported to France in parts, and 
erected in its place there. Provision is 
being made on a scale to take care of a 
million men. And the million men will be 
trained and ready as soon as the ship- 
ping is ready to transport and supply 
them. 

This is a trying time. It is the peevish 
time of drudgery and impatience. But it 
is the time above all when the people of 
our country should not be peevish—when 
they should be cheerful and patient— 
when they should give support to their 
public servants until facts prove that the 
continuance of this support is unwar- 
ranted and unwise. 

Each month sces new thousands pour 
ing across the sea to join the American 
Expeditionary Force in France. No man 
left behind has any right to consider his 
lot save in comparison with the lot of 
those who have gone forth to offer their 
lives on the altar of liberty. Here in 
America the worst that may befall us is 
discomfort, inconvenience or money loss, 
but our soldiers and sailors face daily 
the danger of death and the horror of 
those wounds that are worse than 
death. f 

This is the thought with which we must 
lie down at night and get up with in the 
morning. We are safe at home while 
others go down into the valley of the 
shadow to fight for us. 

The least that we can do is to 
keep blazing the fires of courage and 
determination so that the light may 
flame across the sea into’ the very 
trenches. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE “GOEBEN” AND THE “BRESLAU” 


BOUT a year before war was de- 
clared Germany sent two ships, 
the “Goeben” and the “Bres- 
lau,” into the Mediterranean. 

They were exceptional vessels in their 
respective classes. The “Goeben” was 
a battlecruiser and the best of that 
type which Germany possest, for she 
combined the swiftness of a destroyer 
with the armament of a battleship. She 
could make without pushing 28% knots 
per hour and in her turrets she carried 
ten 1l-inch guns. In her clectric steer- 
ing and turret turning gear she was the 
last word in the application of elec- 
tricity to marine warfare. The “Bres- 
lau” was a small cruiser armed with 
twelve 4-inch guns, but her speed was 
nearly the same as that of the “Goe- 
ben.” The two ships could therefore 
work together, and as they were faster 
than any potential enemy ship in the 
Mediterranean they could undertake 
raiding expeditions and, if pursued, 
could run away from any assailant like- 
ly to be encountered. Nobody seems to 
have foreseen the resulting possibili- 
ties, or to have taken effective measures 
to counteract them. Nor did the assign- 
ment of an admiral of distinguished 
reputation and especially familiar with 
Turkish affairs to so small a command 
apparently prove suggestive. 

In May, 1914, these vessels anchored 
off Constantinople and proceeded to es- 
tablish remarkably friendly relations 
with the Turks, whose officials welcomed 
them with enthusiasm. “‘Goeben’ days” 
and “‘Goeben’ fétes’” were arranged, 
visitors on board were lavishly enter- 
tained and when one of the periodical 
fires in the city broke out the German 
crews were landed to extinguish it. All 
of which went to show, as was then 
rumored, that Germany had completed 
an unusually altruistic transaction in 
selling the ships to the Turks, who 
wanted them to offset the purchase by 
the Greeks of our “Idaho” and ‘“Missis- 
sippi” and so to elevate their navy 
above the condition of floating junk of 
which it was mainly composed. As we 
now know, the visit really marked the 
culmination of the intrigue which se- 
cured Turkey as the Kaiser’s ally, two 
months before the war started. 


EANTIME a division of opinion 
among the German naval authori- 

ties not in the secret began to appear: 
some opposing the stationing of so small 
a naval force in the Mediterranean, 
others contending that should trouble 
ensue these ships added to the combined 
fleets of Austria and Italy (the latter 
country then being expected to throw in 
her lot with the Central Powers) would 
aid materially in challenging British and 
French supremacy in southern waters. 
The German ships received news of 
the first declaration of war against 
France while at sea on August 3d, four 
hours before it was known to the 
French fleet then mobilized at Toulon. 
There were at that time in the Medi- 
terranean two British battle-cruisers, 
seven cruisers and about a dozen de- 
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stroyers, all in the vicinity of Sicily and 
Malta. The German admiral promptly 
made for the Algerian coast, and the 
“Goeben” bombarded Bona and Phil- 
lippeville and then steamed westward. 
He did not mention where he was going 
—and the fact that he was steering to- 
ward Gibraltar was certainly not sug- 
gestive that his real objective was the 
Dardanelles. At all events, speculation 
exhausted itself in wondering whether 
he meant to attack the Rock or get out 
into the Atlantic. 


ETWEEN Tunis and Sardinia he fell 
in with the British cruisers “Inde- 
fatigable” and “Inflexible” accompanied 
by the light cruisers “Weymouth” and 
“Gloucester.” As this was twelve hours 
before England declared war, no hos- 
tilities took place. The two squadrons 
passed each other in grim silence, with- 
out salutes and cleared for action. The 
British vessels swung into formation 
astern of the Germans and manifested 
an intention to follow. The German ad- 
miral, seeing that they were the more 
powerful force, proceeded with all pos- 
sible celerity to part company. “For 
twenty-four hours,” writes one of the 
““Goeben’s” officers, “everybody on board, 
including officers and warrant officers, 
took his turn at stoking and coal trim- 
ming. In the afternoon we had worked 
up to a speed of thirty knots and I 
thought every moment the ship would 
blow up. The ‘Goeben’ shook and trem- 
bled as she went thru the water, but, 
by evening, the British were out of 
sight and the harbor of Messina was 
safely reached.” 
But here~the finish of the German 
ships seemed inevitable. England had 
declared war and the British cruisers 
quickly beleaguered the port. The Ital- 
ians ordered the Teutons to leave within 
twenty-four hours and surrounded them 
with a cordon of destroyers to see that 
they did it. To go out meant certain 
destruction, to stay meant internment 
for the war. The German admiral and 
his officers brought ashore their wills 
and their valuables, and gave them to 
their consul, for Berlin had radio- 
graphed “His Majesty expects the ‘Goe- 
ben’ and the ‘Breslau’ to succeed in 
breaking thru.” And then, with their 
colors aloft, their bands playing and 
their men stripped at the guns, they 
steamed forth to meet—not the assem- 
bled array of Britain, but a single lit- 
tle cruiser, the “Gloucester,” upon 
which they contemptuously refrained 
from opening fire, nor even blocked 
her wireless warnings to the other 
British warships, which for some un- 
accountable reason had suddenly left 
their posts and gone to the Straits of 
Otranto. 

When the British admiral was court- 
martialed for thus withdrawing his 
squadron when the enemy was obvious- 
ly in his power, he was acquitted on 
the astonishing showing that he had re- 
ceived by wireless orders directly from 
the Admiralty commanding him so to 
do, which orders in fact had never been 


sent. How German spies in the very 
heart of the Admiralty office managed 
to get hold of the secret signal code 
and to surround the forged official dis- 
patch with all the cryptic safeguards of 
identification may perhaps come to light 
after the war. But the mischief was 
done and the court-martial was satis- 
fied. 

The brave little “Gloucester,” how- 
ever, had no notion of being ignored, 
even if the Germans did show a strange 
desire to avoid her company and rush 
to the eastward. She launched a torpedo 
at the “Breslau” as that ship swept by 
her, which missed, and then hanging on 
at the rear she poured in such a savage 
fire that the great “Goeben,” which 
could blow her out of water with a sin- 
gle salvo, showed symptoms of slacken- 
ing her pace and turning back to de- 
molish her. Only then did discretion 
become the better part of valor, and 
before her huge antagonist could com- 
plete the turn, the “Gloucester” made 
her escape. Of course the “Goeben” 
could have caught her, but being des- 
perately short of coal prevented any 
chase. There was not enough fuel in 
the bunkers of the German ships to 
carry them to the Dardanelles, and to 
make matters worse, they learned by 
wireless that the affection of the Turks 
had cooled. The Sublime Porte seemed 
to have forgotten their existence and 
was stolidly showing a disposition not 
to let them enter the Straits. So they 
went to an unfrequented Greek island 
where nobody lived except some fisher- 
men who had not heard of the war and 
there received their coal. They also 
stayed there fumimp with anxicty, for 
the British were searching for them and 
getting dangerously nearer all the time. 


T last, in utter despair, they decided 

to force a passage to Constantino- 
ple no matter what the Turks might do 
to prevent. When they reached the Dar- 
danelles another surprize awaited them. 
Instead of a hail of big shells from the 
forts which guarded the entrance, they 
found a small steamer flying the signal 
“Follow me.” Four hours later the Brit- 
ish pursuers arrived to discover their 
entry refused and the Turks, under 
German direction, busily at work 
strengthening the defenses. Next day 
the “Goeben” and the “Breslau” lay 
in the Bosphorus off the Dolma 
Bagtché palace with the city of Con- 
stantinople under their guns. 

Not that it can be positively averred 
that the German admiral actually in- 
tended to resort to the last of argu- 
ments, but the hesitancy of the Turks 
this time in welcoming him contrasted 
painfully with the earlier love-feast, 
and besides indicated a certain weak- 
ness of backbone which needed tonic 
treatment, and of course in this par- 
ticular nothing would yield better re- 
sults than the immediate reinforcing of 
the Turkish navy by two such fine ves- 
sels as the “Goeben” and the “Breslau.” 
Had not the perfidious British grabbed 
the “Reshadié” [Continued on page 242 
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THE MEN WHO LED RUSSIA IN VAIN 
The photograph at the right is the last one taken 
of Premier Kerensky and General Dukonin, 
commander-in-chief of the army. Kerensky was 
forced to flee from the capital and General 
Dukonin was stabbed to death by Bolsheviki 
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© Underwood & Underwood © International Film 
THE WRECK OF THE KREMLIN 
The Bolsheviki had not even the excuse of mili- 
tary necessity for the ruin of this beautiful 
structure in Moscow, famous thruout the world 


© Underwood & Underwood 

WHEN THE BOLSHEVIK TROOPS BY THOUSANDS MARCHED INTO PETROGRAD 
4 psychological moment in the progress of the Russian revolution came, toward the end of Kerensky’s régime, when 13,000 armed 
Bolshevik sailors were sent into Petrograd to intimidate the crowds of revolutionaries and so to take possession of the capital 
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WHEN SECRETARY BAKER REPLIED TO CHARGES MADE AGAINST THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


1918—PART 1, 


FEBRUARY _ 10, 


D. 


WASHINGTON, 


SUNDAY STAR, 


The Senate committee on military affairs and Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, whom the committee has quizzed repeatedly. 


Duncan U 


Senators 


Those in the photograph are, left to right, 


Fletcher, Harry S. New, John W. Weeks, J. C. W. Beckham, J: ‘i 
. ~ Oo. W. » James W. Wadsworth, jr.; Francis E. Warren, Gilbert M. Hitchcock 
Standing—Senators James A. Reed and William F.. Kirby. : fr Georse, Hi: (Chamber ates chatrmams Seersts<7 ian ene 


Kenneth D. McKellar. 
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Republican Politicians and Baker. 


The politicians or political lead- 
ers, composing the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, are preparing to 
meet in St. Louis next week, and 
without regard to the slightest trace 
of squeamishness about partisanship 
in time of war, will devote them- 
gelves to winning the next Congress 
for the purpose of putting President 
Wilson in a hole or tying his hands 
go he cannot do anything. They pro- 
pose to make Secretary of War Baker 
the issue, and have already turned 
their newspapers and orators lose on 
him, notwithstanding the fact that 
Secretary Baker has been the most 
successful and the most efficient Sec- 
retary of War in the history of the 
country. In ten months he has done 
almost the impossible. He has a 
million and a half of men in train- 
ing, nearly 500,000 of whom are in 
France. And those men at the end 
of ten months are as well equipped 
and as well disciplined as were the 
soldiers of Great Britain at the end 
of twenty-three months, when they 
fought their first battle. No one 
could have done better. 

The Republican politicians need 
an issue. They tried Daniels and fell 
down; they hounded McAdoo with 
the result that it was only senseless 
barks and now they are after Baker. 

War with all its awful horrors— 
the dead and the dying in France-— 
has made no difference with the Re- 
publican politician. While men and 


women of any and all parties lift 


their hands with holy horror at the 
awful carnage the Republican poli- 
tican ducks his head and deliberate- 
and cold-bloodedly bucks Wilson. 
e success of this war is nothing as 
eolpared to politics. My, no! 


1 


-— 


ere 


s that are given: out. 


5 search the records and it willbe! 
. ound that that has been the case in’ 
all wars in all countries. 


It was not to be expected that this’ 
war would be an exception. 


We cannot expect anything else wae 
til human nature undergoes a radical! 
"transformation, 


; Theer is the dust of scandal over 
war’ contracts and other. things phone 
in the heat and excitement and need 

“of speedy mobilization, things that 
“never can be done in a better way 
until the very structure of govern- 
ment is changed. ; 

Commenting upon which Louis F. 
‘Post, in a publication called “The 
Public,’ says that through it all 
shinés the light of the spirit of our 
é foremost leaders—Woodrow Wil- 
pa and Newton Baker. 

Mr. Post says that they are execu- 
“tives and doers of deeds and harbin-| 
Bers and prophets of a better day. 
Then he prints extracts from a’ 
speech delivered by Mr. Baker before 
the Southern Society in New York. 
‘that he says should be printed and 
widely reakl and distributed. 

, Not since Lincoln’s day, says Mr. 
Post, has any war leader sounded the, 
call to higher duties in an address svu_ 
lacking in sounding brass--in the} 
buncombe that will be tolerated no 
jonger by the common man—that new 
sort of common man with his revolu- 
tionary habit of measuring .all things | 
with the realities of his daily life. 
How pumerous and predominant that 
Species of man is today we have no} 
means of knowing. But he has shown) | 
himself in formidable . numbers in 
those industries and those sections 
where the spirit of the presideat has/{ 
been nullified by the acts of men 
working at cross purposes. And the 
“Public” ventures the guess that only 
as that spirit permeates our govern- 
“ment, only to the extent that democ- 


-racy is applied at home; is maintained 


and fostered and extended as a vital, 
effective, dominant force, will our 
enterprise command the requisite 
‘popular support. That is why New- 
‘ton D. Baker is a great secretary of 
war, in a sense far transcending con 
siderations of mere military efficien- 
cy. 

‘The Banner is pleased to make ex-: 
‘tracts from this wonderful address,} 
‘which is commanding so much admi-| 
ration. \ at 

Mr. Baker said: 

“There is a quality in this war 
which evokes a spiritual response and} 
that will be a new kind of cement form 
the. making of a stronger and more | 
triumphant people when it is over, y 
‘We are not fighting this battle 
“alone, I am not even ambitious tha 


§ 


come to us alone. 


uy 8} ‘panos Aem yt se esaens 
{| “ned—., qyweM Sy} au ue}I03 qIeq\~ 


‘ YT would far rather 
‘have the triumph of democracy the re-| 


cratic people every » so that 
when the wara, ‘is over neither we 
nor they can have any monopoly of 
> that’ virtue, but will be: partners in its 
» glory, and so associates: in thé future 
progress which is to be made. 

“for we must never forget, when 
we speak, of democracy, at it is not 
an accomplishment it is. not a thing 
that |e been done; it isa system of 
growth, ‘and though today we might 
‘achieve: what our limited vision pro- 
elaims to us as. the demceratic ideal, | 
its quaiity is such that when we stand | 


on what now seems to us the highest | 


peak of that range, there will be! 
greater Hotents to tempt and inspire 


as. 
“And go, when thie war is over, and: 


|the crude madievalism which at last 
brings the Hohenzollerns and the 
\Hapsburgs tb confront their fate in 
i the young giant of the democratic 
spirit; when this contest is over ahd 
lthe David of democracy. has dealt 
| with the Goliath of medievalism and 
|autocracy, there will still be work for 
David to do worthy of his best efforts; 
and in the accomplishnmient of it large 
benefits to the race still remain to be 
achieved. * *# * i 


‘It is a wonderful story, hits align- 
ment of the nations which ‘can truly 
'be called civilized, against the ancient 
| mredidvalism which survives in the 
iheart of Europe. The hope. of man- 
kind, so often’ frustrated, apparently, 
is now to be Accomplished. It could 
| not be done in: Napoleon’s.time, in 
spite of the French revolution, and its 
yphilosophy and its promise; because 
of what Denton called ‘The’ Allied 
Kings of Hurope.’ It could not be 
(done in 1870 because they were still 
triumphant, but out of the west, out, 
of the youngest and latest and most 
| hopeful ‘of the nations of the earth; 
{out of this young giant, fashioned out 
jot all the peoples, who originate in a 
nena philosophy, little rivulets of it 
‘have gone over \to other peoples in 
other parts of the world. 


| “And now, in the fullmess of time, 
|this giant is full grown, and she joins 
{hands with other peoples, who, though 
older, are yet the children-of her spir- 
it and we are uartners now with great 
jnations who have borne for three 
| years heroically the brunt of this 
'strugete, and at the end of it, out of 
the noise of battle and smoke of the 
battiefield, there arises the picture of 
a new fraternity of mankind—the| 
sons and daughters of civilization | 
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, Hon. eorES, E. Chamberlain, thé; 
| distinguished senator from Oregon, 


the “fall es program. — 
[ctairman of the senate committee £ n But instead of beholding every bu 
| military affairs, recently said Sean ‘of every department of the # 
fpublic address fm (he city. of New united States government in a cok) 


York that the United States governs “Yapsed condition the country is treat 
nent had Hp lenyeowa-GST RAN every, bd to the rather sad spectacle of be- 
/bureau of every department was in-} nolding the chairman of the senate 
‘efficient. That the entire machinery rommittée on military affairs trying§) 
lof government had about ceased fuuc- ‘9 recover froin an inglorious tumble. 
toning His apology will hardly suffice for 
| No statement that he coulé havelihe harm he has done. 
uttered could have been more sweep-! The distinguished senator from orl 

ing. egon made an address before the 

What mate have been the cffact of|Florida Bar Association last ve soul 
his speech in Germany? and in the most eulogistic terms spol 


Germany had but recentiy made ihe of the magnificent and Leignevainae a | 
same boast. Those in authority had preparations that were being mace 
ridiculed our army with the evident} by our war and navel establishments 
intention of. creating the opinion| Among other things he said th 5 
among the: great body of the German} WER war was declared we oa Hs i 
people and throughout the Gorman|® bare handful of airships and 
army that Germany had nothing to were of gn obsolete type. . } 
fear from the United States as the resident had invited a yi 
whole military and naval. establish-| with all the automobile m 
ments were inefficient and to make! rers in the country and 4 
ready for war would require the work ips bare their secret processes ? i 
of years. anufacture before him, and from 1 ' 

That long before the United States# Whole was ¢ ollaborated a type of i 


would be prepared for battle, either! 


chine lighter in weight and greater i 

on land or sea, Germany would have! hor sepower ‘than any machine ever dg) 
? 

time to conquer her enemies. 


| vised, and’ that aircraft to the num 
Now, to bolster up- these assertions, ‘ber of seven thousané & month wer 
here comes a‘ distinguished member being manufactured and the num 
‘of the United States senate, the very Pers were to be increased. 

head and front of the committee on} That was but a sample of our bus) 
military affairs and publicly and amaz-| @nd,splendid preparations. The sam 
ingly confirms every statement made| alertness and thoroughness were g 
by those in authority in Germany. }ing on in every department of th 

Suppose that Genera] von Hinden- government. : 
burg and Admiral vone Tirpitz were} Senator Chamberlain's speech tro 
to publicly proclaim tomorrow that|Start to finish was entirely eulogisti 
Germany’s military and naval estab- and electrified his audience with th 
flishment had “fallen down,” what ef- most patriotic ardor. 
fect would it produce in this core Why his change?’ 
try? 

What effect would it produce in Ger- 
many and throughout the war strick- 
en territories? 

It would be electrical mide we W ould | 
have a right to feel that Germany was} 
pace to sue for peace. | 

We hay. we belieye: that Mr. Cham- | 


li 


> 


\fect and the meee people of Ore- 
gon should be none too quick in ask- 
ing for his resignation. 

He has hit this country a solar| 
| plexus—a body blow. He has hit be-} 
low the belt, because he is in a posi- 
jtion to do so. 4 | 
| If. there were any truths for ned 

| 


statements the effect of his utterance 
es would be fatal. : 
Fortunately | it has been shown that 
they are barren of facts. Mr: Cham-} 
berlain in a speech in the senate ad-} 
pegses that his remarks were too sweep-| 
! ing. That they were made under the| 
‘impulse of the moment. That had he 
‘been sitting at his desk and nad | 
time for refiection he. would have} 
{spoken with more moderation. 
' He says that he spoke under eee 
is spell of the moment. 
1 
' 
' 


_We must conclude that he was hyp- 
There seems Do other ex-} 


sl 


notized. 
planation. F : 3 


ward of the TRSOCHaeee effort of demo- | 
cratic people everywhere, so that} 


- * } 
ae iis very nature of\ things; there when the wara is over neither we 
any monopoly of 

is more or less murkiness in Wash: POF they.can. have 


ington. It is to be expected that some that vispue, ‘but me ean ee taker | 
scandal would resuit over so miny glory, and ae Ey sti Sud, 

ay $ dq 
contracts that are given -out. progress wile 
“Por we must never forget, when 


Search the records and it will be} we spdak of democracy, that it is not 


case in} 
found that that has been the cése ra an accomplishment if i@: tot a thing 
all wars in all countries. 


that has been done; it is a system of) 
It was not to be expected that smh) growth, and .though today we might | 
war would be an exception. Y ollie what our limited vision pro-| 
We cannot expect anything e!se wn-| claims to us as- the demccratic ideal, | 
til human nature undergoes a radical) its quality is such that when we stand! 


BAKER'S. pEMocRACY 


VAILY BANNER| 


transformation. | 


Theer is the dust of scandal over 
war contracts and other things don2 
in the heat and excitement and need 
of speedy mobilization, things that 
never can be done in a ‘better way 
until the very structure of govern- 
ment is changed. 

Commenting upon which Louis F. 
Post, in a publication called “The 
Public,” says that through it all 
shinés the light of the spirit of our | 
two foremost leaders—Woodrow Wil- 
gon and Newton Baker. 

Mr. Post says thet they are execu- 
tives and doers of deeds and harbin-| 
gers and prophets of a better day. 

Then he prints extracts from @ 
speech delivered by Mr. Baker before 
the Southern Society in New York. 
that he says should be printed and | 
widely read and distributed. | 

Not since Lincoln’s day, says Mr. | 
Post, has any war leader sounded the 
call to higher duties in an address su. 
Jacking in sounding brass-—in the} 
pbuncombe that will be tolerated no] 
longer by the common man—that new | 
sort of Common man with his revolu-| { 
tionary habit of measuring .all things} | 
with the realities of his daily life. | 
How numerous and predominant that | ; 
species of man is today we have no} | 
means of knowing. But he has shown | 
himself in formidable . numbers in; 
those industries and those sections 
where the spirit of the presideat has! 
been nullified by the acts. of men! 
working at cross purposes. And the! | 
“Public” ventures the guess that only 
as that spirit permeates our govern- 
ment, only to the extent’ that democ- 
racy is applied at home, is maintained 
and fostered and extended as a vital, | 
effective, dominant force, will our 
enterprise command the requisite 
popular support. That is why New- 
ton D. Baker is a great secretary of 
war, in a sense far transcending com 
siderations of mere military efficien- 
cy. 

The Banner is pleased to make ex- 
tracts from this wonderful address,| 
which is commanding so much admi-| 
ration. VF i 
Mr. Baker said: 
“There is a quality in this war | 
which evokes a spiritual response and 
that will be a new kind of cement for 
the making of a stronger and more 
triumphant people when it is over. 

‘We are not fighting this battle 


| 


\ 


| 


| 


alone. I am not even ambitious that jin order 


the glory of the final conquest should 
come to us alone. 1 would far rather 
have the triumph of democracy the re- 


| brings 
\Hapsburgs tb confront their 
i the young giant of the 
| spirit: 


| strong and migh-minded, have 


on what now seems to us the highest} 
peak of that range, there will be! 
greater heights to tempt and inspire 
as. 

“And so, when thie wer is over, and 
the crude madievalism which at last 
the Hohenzollerns and the 
fate in 
democratic 
when this contest is over ahd 


the David of democracy fas dealt 


{with the Goliath of medievalism and 


there will still be work for 
David to do worthy of his best efforts. 
and in the accomplishnient of it large 
benefits to the race still remain to be 
achieved. *. * * ; 

“It is a wonderful story, fhe align- 
ment of the nations which can truly 


|autocracy, 


\be called civilized, against the ancient 


medievalism which survives in the 
heart of Europe. The hope. of man- 
kind, so ‘often’ frustrated, apparently, 
is now to be “ecomplished. It could 
not be done‘in: Napoleon’s-'time, in 
spite of the French revolution, and its 
philosophy and its promise; because 
of what Denton called ‘The’ Allied 
Kings of Europe.’ It coulé not be 
done in 1870 because they were still 
triumphant, but out of the west, out 
of the youngest and latest and most 
hopeful of the nations of the earth; 


| out of this young giant, fashioned out 
jof all the peoples, who originate in a 


new™ philosophy, little rivulets of it 
have gone ever to other peoples in 
other parts of the world. 


“And now, in the fullness of time, 


this giant is full grown, and she joins 


hands with other peoples, who, though 
older, are yet the children of her spir- 
it and we are uartners now with great 
nations who haye borne for three 


| years heroically the brunt of this 
istrugete, and at the end of it, out of 


the noise of battle and smoke of the 
battlefield, there arises the picture of | 
a new fraternity of enicind=the 
sons and daughters of civilization | 
joining hands to protect the sacred | 
principles upon which the freedom of} 
mankind rests. * * * | 

“The American people have shot} 
through all their preparations for this 
war au influence of idealism and mor- 
ality which is a new thing in the 
world. About our training camps 
new conditions have arisen. All Boney 
of modern, advanced notions with re- 
gard to the amusement and euteriathe| 
ment abd recreation of young men, 
that they may ‘be virile,; 
been] 
adopted, not because of any particu., 


i Jar wisdom in any place, but because 


of the unanimous judgment and de- 
mand of the American people and so, 
when our army goes abroad, it will 
be a knightly army, not an army of 


! conquest that expects to come home 


with a chariot and somebody chained | 
to the wheels and loaded up with ma- 
terial spoils, but an.army that is going 


to live and die for the fine fruits of 
a high idealism and a purified nation- 
al morality.” 


|. Mire Rooke was on the platform | 
WSS SENATOR VCR EOE RAINS S with him and it is an open secret that} 
CHANGE nh t ‘a. movement was on foot to place’ the | 
ex:president on the “war council: 
Hobs, Gedkge,-H.-> CHRD EN Any th€y, para” which was to play its part: in 

| distinguished senator from Oregon the fall elections program. 
eMairman of the senate committee 60 py; instead of beholding every bw 
| military affairs, recently said in reau of every department of the 
Hpublic raddress. tty que city of New pnited States government in 2 cok) 
York that the United States governs lapsed condition the country is treat 
,inent had “falien down.” That every}.q to the rather sad spectacle of be 
[burean- Of byery “departnent wae 940: nolding the chairman of the senate 
‘efficient. That the entire machinery}... mittee on military affairs trying 
lof government had about ceased fune-}.4 recover from an inglorious tumble. 
tioning. His apology will hardly suifice for 
No statement that he ceulé havelhhe harm he has done. 
| uttered could have been more sweep-} The distinguished senator from Or 
‘ing. : logon made an address before the 
What must have been the cffact of [Florida Bar Association last summer, 
his speech in Germany? and in the most eulogistic terms spoke 
lof the magnificent and extraordinaiyy) 
‘preparations that were being made 
by our war and naval establishments) 
Amo’ other things he said thay 


Germany had but recently mace the} 
same boast. Those in authority had 
ridiculed our army with the’ evident 
intention of creating the opinion 

ly had 
among the: great body of the ‘Germs | when wa bee pe fis ae ne 
people and throughout the German|@ bare handful of airship fi 


army that Germany had nothing i orn of gn obsolete au ited 
fear from the United States as the The president had invited a of 


whole military and naval. establish- Iferengd with ae ane ¢ A 
mentS were inefficient and to make | fa urers he © aks fer 4 
ready for war would require the work 1 bare their soCnee D 

; anufacture before him, and from tel 


of years. 
“ivist Nong: pafore: thee United sinters whole was collaborated! a typ) ONE 
chine lighter in weight and greater in 


would be prepared for battle, either 
on land or sea, Germany would have | horsepower ‘than any machine ever (ef 
= o a 
i vised, and’ that aircraft to the num 


time to conquer her enemies. 

Now, to bolster up: these assertions ber of seven thousané a month wer 
here comes a° distinguished member being manufactured and the num 
{ bers were to be increased. 


‘of the United States senate, the very 
head and front of the committee on} That was but a sample of our bus! 
military affairs and publicly and amaz-| and )Splendid preparations. The sam 

lingly confirms every statement made alertness and thoroughness were a 
iby those in authority in Germany. ing on in every department of th 

Suppose that General von ‘Hinden-| government. 
bure and Admiral vone Tirpitz were Senator Chamberlain’s speech tro 
to publicly proclaim tomorrow that] Start to finish was entirely eulogisti 
Germany’s Se and naval estab- and electrified his audience with th 
\lishment had “fallen down,” what ef- }most patriotic ardor. 
fect would rs produce in this Why his change? 


try? | 
H 
| 


eoun- | 


What effect would it produce in Ger- 
many and throughout the war stric K- 
en territories? 

tt would be electrical Bridle we would 

have a right to feel that Germany w as | 
iready to sue for peace. 
i We may well believe that Mr. Cham- 
| berlain’ g speech has had the same ef- 
| fect and the patriotic people of Ore- 
teen should be none too quick in ask- 
ling for his resignation. 

He has hit this country a4 solar| 
| plexus—a body blow. He has hit be-t- 
|low the belt, because he is in a posi- 
| tion to do so. 
| If there were any truths for his 
| statements the effect of his utteranc-| 
les would be fatal. | 
Fortunately it has been ae that | 
| they are barren of facts. Mr: Cham-} 
| berlain in a speech in the senate ade) 
mits that his remarks were toe sweep-| 
ling. That they were made uxder the| 
| mmpulse of the moment. That had he} 
: been sitting at his desk and had! 
| time for refiection he. would have 
| spoken with more moderation. 

He says that he spoke under the| 
spell of the moment. i 
/ We must conclude that he was hyp- 
‘notized. ‘There seems no other ex- 

planation. | 
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direct control of Riga and Odessa. He must be content with 
the promise of trade concessions and freedom of the ports 
from a capitalistic Government. That is to say, he must be 
willing to leave Russia at the mercy of whatever commercial 
policies the future Germany and Austria may see fit to ap- 
ply. The Bolsheviki cannot help thinking, too, of the in- 
ternal problems which await them. Sooner or later the 
forces of reaction will assert themselves. We have the 
precedent of all history for that. The Russian people, in 
their moments of trial and despondency, will be asked to 
think upon what the Bolsheviki have done with a great heri- 


tage, with a nation which they found pressing forward 
steadily to the community of the open seas, and which they 
left crippled and isolated. It is for these reasons that the 
Bolsheviki cannot permit Germany to “determine” a barrier 
of new states between Russia and the rest of the world. 
The “‘self-determination” which the Bolsheviki have in mind 
for the disputed Russian lands is like the compromise estab- 
lished in the ancient debate between Free Will and Deter- 
minism. The border lands are to have freedom of choice, 
but it is to be exercised within a sphere determined by 
Russia’s necessities as well as their own. 


The Breakdown of a Political Offensive 


By “LAMOND” 


EFORE the War Department trenches there has broken 

down a promising political offensive. Instituted in the 
Senate, strengthened by an inadvertent Senatorial exaggera- 
tion at a mellow New York luncheon, reinforced by a hasty 
arrival from Oyster Bay, it was confidently believed that 
this move threatened a serious inroad upon the Presidential 
terrain. At first a distinct advantage was gained owing 
to a tactical error on the part of the War Department’s 
commander, coupled with the enemy’s use of some extremely 
effective ammunition. A hasty change of*front by the de- 
fence, together with an effective return fire, well in the 
open, saved the day. The skirmish at this writing seems 
nearly over; the field commanders have already parleyed at 
a Capitol repast, and while the arms are not yet grounded, 
it is plain that the heaviest fighting is a thing of the past. 
More than that, the Presidential commander-in-chief has 
#mnounced himself a “bitter-ender” in his refusal to coun- 
tenance any hostile raid into his lines. Hence it appears 
that victory is bound to rest with his eagles. 

This, in brief, is a military summary of the turmoil 
through which Washington has just passed. The attempt 
to constitute a super-Cabinet must fail before the Presi- 
dent’s unyielding opposition—he is reported to have asked 
those who first urged it what would happen to the super- 
Cabinet if it should fail to agree with him. A stern Pres- 
byterian set of the jaw accompanied the fiat he has just de- 
livered to the dozen Democrats called to hear his last word 
on the subject, and it is strengthened by his refusal to ac- 
cept Mr. Baker’s proffered resignation. Mr. Wilson will 
surely cling through the rest of his term to Mr. Baker as 
he has clung to Secretary Daniels. Him Mr. Wilson has 
seen grow, under a terrific fire of criticism, from a raw and 
tactless country editor into an efficient and entirely satis- 
factory Secretary of the Navy, inspiring and leading a ser- 
vice that has had no scandals and that is performing up 
to its highest traditions, to the great profit of the Allied 
cause. 

Now, why is it that the War Department is obviously 
not doing as well; that grave errors have been proved to 
its discredit; that Mr. Baker has made several fundamental 
mistakes, of which not the least was the manner of his first 
appearance before the Senate Military Committee; and what 
is going to be the upshot of the battle between Committee 
and Secretary? ‘To answer the first question properly one 
would have to go far back into the history of the War De- 
partment and discuss its origin and the various attempts 
to reorganize it. Suffice it to say that, despite the efforts of 


Elihu Root, Henry L. Stimson, and Lindley M. Garrison, a 
thoroughgoing reform of the Department and the army 
has never been essayed; that throughout the preparedness 
campaign of 1915-16 the warnings of those who urged that 
the best preparedness would be, not to vote a single addi- 
tional officer or soldier, but to constitute a modern, busi- 
ness-like War Department and to inject a really military 
spirit into the army itself, fell upon deaf ears. Curiously 
enough, the deafest ears were those of the very Senator— 
Mr. Chamberlain—who is now so surprised and pained that 
the antiquated War Department with its cliques and its 
“system” has failed to work as it ought to. Politics may 
have had something to do with this. On the other hand, 
well meaning as Mr. Chamberlain is, he is a man of dis- 
tinctly limited mental vision and power. Like most of our 
legislators, he has never beheld an efficient military organi- 
zation at close range. Any opponent of the Senator from 
Oregon would have scored upon him very easily had he 
simply pointed out that the Senator worked upon an army 
preparedness measure for nearly a year with the avowed 
object of fitting the army for the possibility of getting into 
the war. Congress and President followed his lead, yet we 
had no sooner got into the war than an entire reorganization 
of the army had to take place, under which the carefully 
built up National Guard organization was destroyed, and 
our regiments and brigades, divisions and corps, were hastily 
made over on the French model—after some of our troops 
had actually reached France. Throughout the Senator’s 
army legislation there was a marked refusal to profit by 
any of the actual experiences abroad either before or during 
this war. 

And that has been characteristic of the army itself; it 
is reported that it took the first American contingents about 
six weeks in France to find ott that they really had some- 
thing to learn, and that they would not be able to walk 
through to Berlin, for all their fine American adaptability 
and courage. That has also been the attitude of the War 
Department; such reforms as have come have been piece- 
meal; the Department could not be induced to see that it 
needed to be built over from top to bottom like a bankrupt 
industrial company. It has been so content with its red tape 
that the creation of a General Staff by Mr. Root failed in 
any considerable degree to change the situation. Hence 
the Department has been but little better fitted in system 
and spirit to cope with this war than it was with the Span- 
ish War. Now, Mr. Baker not only failed to see through 
this and demand a complete reform; he has, to the disap- 
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pointment of the younger element, flown in the face of 
European experience and retained many old generals who 
are too set and too rigid to learn new tricks. He is even 
using generals now retired for age in high commands—and 
they are not Hindenburgs. To remedy the defects of or- 
ganization that he finds, he has had recourse to civilian 
boards like the Council of National Defence and the War 
Industries Board—whose very existence is proof positive 
that the War Department’s organization is all wrong—and 
he has created a War Council, a General Munitions Board, 
and now a Surveyor-General of Purchases, whose duties are 
somewhat hard to define. There is thus being built up a 
many-headed organization which is undoubtedly speeding 
up matters, but which may prove terribly costly and cum- 
bersome and more and more difficult to codrdinate. Perhaps 
this is the best that can be done under fire; it is open to 
question whether any really thorough reform is now pos- 
sible. 

But the Secretary has at least shown that he can profit 
by mistakes. His tone at the second hearing was so straight- 
forward and so earnest, and he showed such a readiness to 
admit mistakes and to profit by criticisms, that he largely 
disarmed his critics. The latter can properly flatter them- 
selves that they have accomplished much good by their at- 
tacks. In the first place, the country has in consequence 
learned a great deal about the conduct of its affairs and the 
progress of its army, and has ascertained that much that is 
remarkable has been achieved—it has even been told things 
now that the Germans were previously quite aware of, but 
that our press was not allowed to communicate. Secondly, 
Mr. Baker has been awakened to the need of speeding things 
up, and to the realization that there are well-armed critics 
steadily watching him. ‘There are already signs that this 
has had a good effect. For instance, a most dangerous pow- 
der situation has been taken in hand and remedied, and it is 
not likely that he will again yield to regular army leisureli- 
ness and take months to decide a question like that of the 
machine gun. His mistakes—one of the worst of them was 
the permitting of drafted men to go to the cantonments 
before the Medical Corps was ready to handle them and 
before there was adequate clothing for them—ought to be 
in largest measure behind him. 

At the same time, he has much still to do. The organiza- 
tion of the Army Medical Corps still dates back to that of 
the British army of 1776, and Mr. Baker has not held Gen. 
Gorgas as rigidly accountable as he should have done. If we 
could only live to see some day one of the too easy-going 
or incompetent generals summarily shelved, it would do the 
army more good than any other one thing, and it would 
speed up the service amazingly. An army in which no officer 
is ever punished for inefficiency or laziness cannot approxi- 
mate true military standards or hope to expand properly-in 
war time. As for red tape and circumlocution, they are ac- 
tually “losing” officers right in the War Department. At 
least there was a case of the Department’s telegraphing 
frantically for an officer who was just‘ two hundred feet 
away from the man who was writing the telegrams. 

To the eradication of this sort of thing Mr. Baker must 
continue to devote himself. He has a long, long way yet to 
go in order to build a really effective war machine, and it is 
therefore disconcerting that he is boasting a good deal about 
what has already been done. His claim that a greater and 
better army has been raised than any in history has already 
been severely criticised as in bad taste, even if true. It would 


seem to indicate, like his statement that we shall soon have 
a million fighters in France, that he does not know what con- 
stitutes a real army. There is much force in last week's 
statement by a German general that sewing shoulder straps 
upon men’s shoulders does not make them competent officers 
and leaders in modern warfare. We do not even know 
whether we have a single general competent to command a 
division on the west front; hence it is surely the part of 
wisdom to have faith but to be modest, to boast sparingly 
until it can be shown that a really effective fighting force 
has been created. Gen. Pershing, it is officially stated, is 
complaining of the ignorance of many high officers sent to 
him. 

But, when all is said and done, despite his numerous mis- 
takes, Secretary Baker remains a very high type of the 
American official. His democracy, his earnestness, his zeal 
and devotion, his readiness to uphold labor standards, even 
in war time, offset many blunders. There is nothing of 
the military autocrat about him, and he lends no encourage- 
ment to the development of any militaristic tendencies in 
the service. He has shown an understanding of the position 
of the conscientious objector and a sweet reasonableness 
upon this and other subjects that have won the admiration 
of many observers. One has only to think what would be 
happening if a man of the type of Senator Chamberlain 
were Secretary to realize how fortunate the country is in 
having a man of Mr. Baker’s characteristics and point of 
view at the right hand of the President. If Chamberlain 
were Secretary, we should thea have a man there who would 
not only be preaching the doctrine of hate and abusing all 
who cannot agree with him, but we should be in the hands 
of a far less efficient executive. Any change now would only 
mean some man’s coming in to lose six precious months in 
learning his job, during which time he would be entirely at 
the mercy of the War Department ring. It is all very well 
to talk about the duty of a Secretary to place himself in the 
hands of the experts, but it will some day appear that many 
of Mr. Baker’s blunders are due to the fact that he did take 
the advice of experts» Sometimes the writer has felt that 
the most important function of the Secretary of War is to 
override the military experts, to shake them out of their 
ruts, to see that new blood is constantly transfused into 
their veins, and to protect the country from the utter nar- 
rowness of their point of view. 

At least the nation owes Mr. Baker a debt of gratitude 
for refusing to accept the proposal to vote at this time that 
universal military service which has made modern militar- 
ism possible and which will inevitably corrode the life of any 
nation that adopts it. More than that, people are begin- 
ning to realize that a good deal of the criticism of Baker 
comes not only from bodies, like the National Security 
League, which are obsessed with the idea of “getting univer- 
sal service across” while the excitement of war is on, but 
also from certain reactionary Republican elements which 
have been chilled by the President’s peace proposals of Janu- 
ary 9, especially by the squint in them towards free trade. 
The Republicans are desperately seeking an issue and an 
opportunity to oppose the President without appearing un- 
patriotic. The pitifully sterile Republican leadership in 
Congress will be bitterly disappointed, indeed, if the War 
Cabinet proposal vanishes into thin air. Whither shall they 
turn next in preparation for the fall elections, to meet and 
offset the old cry about not swapping horses while cross- 
ing the stream? 
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N =e We’ve Heard the Truth From 


come NL 


circle tania: 


aes Baker, Let's Settle 
Down and Win the War — 


ee Baker’s hone neuiensforwatd ahd 
eae reply to the critics of the War Department has 
Geared the air. 

_ Amid all the talk of clever diplomacy and neces- 
sary tact, and all the turmoil of accusation and charges 
and counter charges, the secretary’s plain, every day 
‘recital of plain, every day facts has quieted the stir- 
‘ring anxiety of the nation as a dash of clean, cold 
‘water has a thousand times and one brought a fainting 
woman out of hysteria and worse. 

Nothing that Secretary Baker said in his reply to 


Senator Chamberlain was startlingly new to Ameri- 


Can ears in detail. 

- Most of the conditions of which. the satvotary. in- 
formed us were already seriously suspected, if not 
absolutely known—but it is one thing to look at the 
figure ‘‘2’’ in one part of a debit and credit account 
and another thing to add that figure to another of the 
‘same denomination and find over again that 2 and 2 
do make 4, no matter who is meas the adding: — 


Americans, more than sane any other civalieed 
Decple, have a strange mental habit of assuming that 
2 and 2 will sometimes make 5, if only some one is 
clever enough to find out a ny way of setting down 
the figures. 

If we did not know it peters, it is quite plain now, 
or ought to be, to even the dullest intelligence, that 
no nation in the world can preach Peace at Any Price 
for years, plunge into war over night and then find 


all the guns loaded and all the: uniforms ‘oF the eee a 


al army @ perfect fit. 


‘When this war, so long threatened and so long 
put off, actually broke out, we found ourselves here 
in the United States in the position of a man who has 
_ inherited a fine large property heavily encumbered. 

The property is his. 
would not give it up to any claimant on any grounds 
whatsoever, but he will not have been in possession 
of the news of his inheritance long before he will dis- 
cover that he will have to pay the mortgage, interest 

t 


a We are coming into full ssion, here in this 
country, of a magnificent and successful army—but 
‘before we do that we shall have to finish paying up 
the back debts. of our years of unpreparedness and 
‘redeeming the dead promises made in the days of our 
own blindness and folly. 


War in this generation is no knock down and 
drag out, hit or miss, ‘‘come on, boys’’ affair. 

It is a science—an exact, definite, cruel, deadly, 
accurate science—and we are fighting it with a def- 
inite, deadly, cruel, accurate foe. 

We have had to furnish, in these last few months, 
not only an army, but clothes and food and shelter and 
arms and ammunition and transportation for an army. 

- None of these things spring up like mushrooms, 
and there is no modern Aladdin among us today who 
can rub any kind of a lamp whatsoever and bring to 
his aid any genie of supernatural wee eirenete 
and achievement. 


We are fighting this war ourselves, and we have 
had to furnish every single weapon with. which we 
fight. Secretary Baker tells us that since our troops 
landed in France they have built 600 miles of railroad, 
an amazing line of docks and piers, and have erected 
warehouses and storehouses and depots enough to sup- 
ply the armies of half a dozen moderate sized nations, 
besides building and equipping hospitals and training 
camps and isolation camps almost beyond the easy 
counting. 

We have, at this present moment, 500,000 men 

ready for action, and we will have, at the same rate of 
nrogre ess during this year, over a million more ready 
to go to the front. 


He values it highly and 


then what, in the name of common Sense, can effi. 
ciency be called? 
Now, that the country knows from the lips of the 


"secretary of war himself the truth, the whole truth, 


and it is such action as this just taken by our secre- 
tary of war, when he broke down all precedent and 
threw the rules of etiquette out of the window, tore up 
the red tape of the War Department by the double 


The War Department has had to find soldiers and | 


drill them, find officers and drill them, find engineers 
and drill them, find doctors and drill them, find.nurses 
and drill them—it has had to turn factories into muni- 


into the business of ordnance-making; and it has had 


and nothing but the truth—the country has arene 


drawn a long breath of relief and settled down. in 
courage and determination to good, practical haro \ 
work, to WIN THIS WAR. 

What all the diplomacy and all the tact and | all 
the managing and all the veiled whispers and all the 
innuendoes on earth could never do, the plain truth 
has done IN ONE DAY. 

There is no propaganda, on earth, however subtle, 


‘however discreet and however. dangerous, that can 


stand for one moment against the brave truth bravely 
spoken. 


And there is not, in ‘alll ie length and breadth of 
this'country, one really loyal American who will find 
it in his heart, now. that matters have taken this turn, 
to blame Senator Chamberlain for making the accusa- 
tions he did make. ° 

Believing them as he aia, there was undoubtedly 
but one course for him to take, and that was the course 
he took. 

He wanted to know—and he asked. 

Now that he is answereds, aig Snswered ithout 
bitterness, without anger and without even a: fF 
petulance or small irritation, no one whe knows: Sena~ 
or Chamberlain but believes that both he and the 
country are the better off today for the action which 
the senator took when he demanded an open investi- 


gation of the War Department’s handling of the war 
situation. 


There have Hane men, both known to fame and 
unknown to all but the unfortunate of their own fam- 
ilies, who put their wives on an allowance of 50 cents 


-a day for the family table and then grumble when 


there is not roast beef and. plum pudding for dinner 
when the cs ed - 
cy) 


"He is, $0 his friends say, and so his conduct ends 


a close observers to believe, not only a frank, honest 


and po erons man, but a just and reasonable man as 
well. 

It is a good thing for the United States that we; 
have such men as Senator-Chamberlain to ask just) 
exactly the questions he did ask, and it was a good 
thing for us that we have such men as Secretary Baker 
to answer as frankly, as fully, as courageously and as 


ingenuously as the secretary of war did answer. — 


There is no comfort in the ultimate outcome of 


this affair to those who would spread dissetision in 


the councils of the nation. 

The small minded politicians and egotistical self 
seekers who attempt to make personal capital out of 
this investigation and either its real result or the re- 
sults for which they are trying to hope, will find that 


they have chosen the wrong hour for the wrong busi- 


ness. - 
‘And unless they are very careful, they will so pro- , 


voke the temper of the American people that they. will 


never be listened to with serious attention again at 
any hour upon any business whatsoever. 


- here is revolution in Russia, there is ropa in 
Finland, there is an uprising in Austria, and the peo- 
ple murmur in Germany. 

Here in our own country we are standing firm, 


handfuls and gave us, man fashion and as man to man, 
the plain, honest, fearless truth we craved so Beery 


to hear. 


It may be well for a subtle diplomacy to set the 


| eountries differently organized than ours. 
tions plants and teach ordinary manufacturers to go | 


to do all these things 3000 miles away from the line of 


pattle. 
if what we have accomplished in the face of all 
these almost overpowering difficulties is inefficiency, 


¥ 


In this country such a course of action never ha 
led and never can lead to anything but black disaster. | 
Secretary Baker has shown how a plain Ameri- 


pace which must be followed by those who rule : 


| ean deals with a situation of this sort, and if ever 


there was a lesson of triumphant democracy, this! 


1 is and should be such a one, 
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BAKER ASSURED THE PEOPLE 
STAND BEHIND HIM 

Daily Metal Reporter Bureau, Wash- 
ington.— (Special) Secretary of War 
Baker and the President, are ‘‘ hearing 
from the country’? as a result of the 
attitude taken by the war secretary 
when he asked to be heard by the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee in con- 
| nection: with a statement prepared by 
him touching the actual accomplish- 
ments, as far as it was considered wise 
to go, of his department during the 
The messages which Sec- 
in a word, 


present war. 
retary Baker is getting are, 
that the people are back of the Presi- 
dent and back of his Secretary of War. 
These messages say in so many words 
that this is no time to take any step 
which would tend to hamper the Presi- 
dent in the handling of the war, and 
' that the disclosures made by Seeretary 
Baker prove that he has faced a super- 
thuman task in a way which is getting 
the best of results. 

Not only gratification but genuine 
surprise is being expressed by people 
from all sections of the country over 
the accomplishments of the War De- 
partment up to the present time, these 
accomplishments. meaning that-as a 1re- 
sult of them concrete results may be 
expected to come in rapid fire order 
from now on. Due to the necessary 
policy of keeping from the public to a 
great extent what was being done in 
the beginning, for the simple reason 
that first results had to be accomplished 
without telling to the world in detail 
the department’s plans, such progress 
has been made as promises in the near 
future all and even more than the coun- 
try could have expected in less than 
one year. 

The human element has entered into 
the mobilizing of a great army and, as 
a result, some mistakes been 
made, but by individuals not in inti- 
mate touch with the war department 
head. But where mistakes have been 
brought to light immediate steps have 
been taken to remedy them. All who 
know Seeretary Baker admit readily 
that he, of alr men, would leave undone 
nothing which would tend. to protect 
the health and the lives of the young 
men now in camp in this country, or 
serving under the American flag abroad. 

It is true that no single instance of 
alleged neglect or mistreatment of an 
American soldier here or abroad has 
been brought to the attention of Secre- 
tary Baker which has not been followed 
by the most drastie steps possible look- 
ing to the fixing of blame where it be- 
longed, and punishment, if anyone was 
derelict, either meted out or steps to 
that end taken. In fact, criticism of 
Secretary Baker has been that he was 
‘*too human’’ for times such as these. 
Therefore, suggestions of isolated eases 
of ill-treatment or neglect of enlisted 
“men, deplorable though they may be, 
judged™ on © the” of Secretary 
'Baker’s alleged strongly human quali- 
ties, 


have 


basis 


| is written, 


would of themselyes be_inconsist- . 


ent if the head of the war department 
were to be sought to be charged with 
responsibility for them. 

When the history of the present war 
those in an exceptionally 
good position to judge are asserting, 
the constructive work done by Secre- 
tary Baker in the face of almost in- 
surmountable difficulties will stand out 
as one of the bright pages of the story. 
That the country was not prepared for 
war, it will be pointed out, was not the 
fault of the Secretary. Also, that once 
it was upon, or even before, 
there began preparation which netted 
results which, when the story was told 
on the stand by Mr. Baker, 
amazed the publie by their character, 
and answered completely and satisfac- 
torily, at least to the great majority of 
the American people, suggestions that 
the United States had not accomplished 
what it should have accomplished up to 
January 1. 


entered 


witness 


_|right to comment. 


| Board needs. 


take great pride in the information| 


presented | as to the conduct of the 
War Department of the army and feel | 
great admiration for the man in 
which this material was dome: # 

Secretary Baker stood cross-ques- 
tioning from a number of Senators | 
who did not participate in the hearing 
in a spirit of co-operation; but never 
once did he permit himself to be led 
into a false position or to be trippea 
by questions that were evidently 
meant to trip. 

Most interesting at this time, when 
Senator Chamberlain is pressing the 
pill for the creation of a ministry of 
munitions, is the following colloquy 
between Senator Chamberlain, the 
chairman of this committee, and Sec- 
retary Baker on this topic.. This is 
from the stenographic report of the. 
hearings before the Military oad 
mittee of the Senate on January 12 


| 


‘last: 


The Chairman (Senator Chamberlain): 
What is your serious objection to a so- 
called Secretary of Munitions, a member 


of the cabinet, and an office created dur- 


ing the existence of the war? 

Secretary Baker: ,Of course, I have no 
right to comment on a question of adding | 
a member to the President's cabinet. 
‘Phat is a question on which I haye no 
My objection to the} 
bill, as you have drawn it, is, first, that it 


‘| ereates an impossible task, I think that 


the committirg to a single ageney, and} 
all of the theorizing on the subject, deals 
with an individual, to some one person 
who can decide. I think that no human 
being can be fourd who can decide ail 
questions Which that bill would commit 
to an individual, . , 

The Chairman: That is what you are 
Going? The Secretary of War practical- 
ly does it here. © 

Secretary Baker: Quite the contrary, 
Senator. I am dealing with the War 
Department needs only. You are propos- 
ing to give to a single individual the 
War Department needs, the Navy needs, 
the allies purchase needs, the Shipping 
You would have to equip 
that individual with control over fuel, 
raw material, in other words; you would 
have an) industrial ‘dictator of the entire 
industry of the United States. j 

The Chairman: Well, of course, no 
man can do all of that except through 
organized agencies. ’ 

Secretary Baker: Exactly, 

‘The Chairman: What is to prevent 
such a man at the head of such a de- 
partment from utilizing the governmental | 
agencies to do that very work? You 
haye undertaken to do it? 

Secretary Baker: Nothing is to pre- 
vent hirn from doing it and he would 
have’ to do it, of course. 

The Chairman: Of course, 


everyone 
ae n 


pe base not do it. 


A EAS 8 


Secretary Baker: entoye “so. # A 
An improvement should not be reyolu- | 
| tionary, which means stopping and start 
ing, but should be progressive. — 

And a little later during the discussion 
of the methods by which ordnance is 
now crdered: 

Senator Wadsworth: I would use: that 
kind of ability (in reference to a civilian 
who had recently been made a Colonel 
and chief of the procurement section of | 
the Ordnance Department) as a clyilian 
in the department that had control of the’ 
industries, _ 

Secretary Baker: You would put him in 
the munitions department? 

Senator Wadswerth: I would. | 

Secretary Baker: And would he then 
decide not only the question of the me- 
chanical. production of the weapon, but 
its use ‘to soldiers? 

Senator Wadswerth: Not at all. — ! 
Secretary Baker: Who would decide 
that? i 

Senator Wadsworth: The soidiers, 

Secretary Baker: How would they get 
correlated? | . \ , ~~ 

Senator Wadsworth: Just the same as 
they do in England—the Ordnance De- 
partment. It tells the munitions ministry 
what. it wants and the munitions ministry. 
produces it if it can. 

Secretary Baker: Then you have ex- 
actly what we have, you have two people 
Geciding two questions and bringing them 
to a common meeting place. That is ex- 


{lactly what we haye here. 


‘Senator Wadsworth: But all the Pro- 
duction ig under one head. J vad 

Secretary Baker: This is all under one 
head. 

' Senator Wadsworth: No; 
tary, it is under five heads. 

Secretary Baler: I feel as though I 
had only one head. It is all “under me, 

Here are, in brief, the arguments 
for and against the ministry of muni- 
tions urged by Senator Chamberlain. 
As Secretary Baker points out, it 
would be simply upsetting things a8 
they have now been reorganized and 
| re-establishing them afterward with a 
mew name, Secretary Baker’s reor- 
ganization of the War Department has: 
all the advantages to be found in the. 
Chamberlain. bill, and it is now estab- 
lished and working well. The Cham- 
perlain bills, together, would result 
in eliminating the present Secretary 
of War from the part that he is nat- 
-urally supposed to play in war time. 


rn 


Mr. Secre- 
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WA SECRETARY 


Eanes on Is Hearing ne 
the Country Following 
Statement 


IBEFORE THE SENATORS 


lgruteeton: and ‘Surprise. rf 


‘ 


the Great Preparations for 


_ War. 


(By Lee L. Robinson.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb, 5.—Secretary 
of War Baker and the President are 
hearing from the country, as the 
‘phrase goes, as a result of the 
courageous attitude taken by the 
War’ Secretary whem he asked to be 
heard by the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee in connection with a state- 
ment prepared: by him touching the 
actual accomplishments, as far ag it 
was considered wise to go, of his de- 
partment during the present war. 
And the messages which Seeretary 
‘Baker is getting are just what wag to 
be expected from the American people 
in a crisis. 

They are, in a word, to the effect 
that the people are back of the Presj- 
dent and back of his Secretary of 
War. These messages say in so many 
words that this is no time to take any 
step which would tend to hamper the 
President in the handling of the war, 
and that the disclosures made by 
Secretary Baker prove conclusively 
that he has faced a superhuman task 
in a way which hag gotten, and is ect. 
ting, the best of results, 


Gratified and Surprised. 


Not only gratification but genuine 
surprise is being expressed by people 
from all sections of the country over 
the accomplishments of the War De- 
partment up to the present time, these 
‘accomplishments meaning, naturally, 
that as a result of them concrete re- 
sults may be expected to come in 
rapid-fire order from now on. Due 
to the necessary policy of keeping 
from the public, to a great extent, 
what was being done in the begin- 
ning, for the simple reason that first 
results had to be accomplished with- 
out telling to the world in detail the 
department's plans, such progress has 
‘been made as promises in the near 
future all. and eyen more. than - the 
| country could have expecta in less 
than one year. _ 


ily 
he, of: all men, would leave undone 
nothing which would tend to- Protect 
the health and the lives of the young 


men now in camp in this country or, 
Serving under the American flag. 


abroad, 
To Remedy Evils. 


‘It is true that no single instance of 
alleged neglect or mistreatment of an 
American soldier here or abroad has 
been brought to the attention of Secre- 
tary Baker, whith was not followed by 
the most drastic steps possible looking 
to the fixing of blame where it belong- 
ed and punishment, if anyone was der- 
elict, either meted out or steps to that 
end taken. In fact, criticism of Secre. 
tary Baker has been that he was “too 


human” for timés such as these. ‘There, 


fore, suggestions of isolated cases, de~ 
Plorable though they may be, of ill- 
treatment or neglect of’ enlisted men, 
judged on the ‘basis of Secretary 
Baker's alleged strongly human quali- 
ties would of themselves be inconsis- 
tent if the head of the War Department 
were to be sought to be charged with 
responsibility for them. 


Bright Page, 


When the history of the present war 
is written, those in an exceptionally 
Sood position to judge are asserting 
that the constructive work done by Sec- 
retary Baker in the face of almost in- 
surmountable difficulties will stand out 
as one of the bright pages of the story. 
That the country was not prepared for 
war, it will be pointed out, was not the 
fault'of the Secretary. Also, that once 
it was entered upon or even before 
there began preparation which netted 
results which, when the story was told 
on the witness stand by Mr. Baker, 
amazed the public by their character 
and answered completely and satisfac- 
torily, at least to the great majority of 
the American people, suggestions that 
the United States had not accomplished 


What it should haye accomplished up to 
January 1, 


Reorganization. 


Consideration by the President and 
Secretary of War Baker of a plan for 
centralized control of buying and pro- 
duction has reached a point, it is said, 
where the war industries board of the 
Council of National Defense will be re- 
organized in such a way as to achieve 
practically the same results as are be~ 
ing sought by those members of Con- 
gress who are backing the measure 
providing for a director of munitions. 

That this plan has been under con- 
E sideration for some time, and is not an 

outgrowth of the activity in Congress 

| looking to provision for a munitions 

minister, is asserted by those famillar 

with steps which have been taken 

toward the appointment of a new head. 

| for the war industries board to succeed 
| Daniel Willard, resigned, 

As reorganized, the war industries 
| board will have much more specific du- 
ties than at present, its present powers 
being of an advisory character. It is 
generally believed here that Bernard M. 
| Baruch, now of the war industries 
_ board, will be chairman of the reor- 
j ganized body, and that Edward R, 
Stettinius, recently made suveyor gen- 
eral of supplies, will be prominently 
connected with it. 

These reorganization plans will bring 
about centralization in production and 
purchase of supplies, and do away with 
the purely advisory bodies which have 
acted since the began | in Mew of 
some body such is n le 


nt er St 


Jas to the laxity and slowness of preparations for the great 
Jis now going on. It has been charged that munitions and a h 


out the duties imposed upon him as secretary of war or that he has 


cake — eT 


‘There has been much Perse by ‘some people of the 


2 


er criticisms have been going the rounds, besides cttictomd of | 
for not giving out more specific information as to the morgen al ot! 
and navy departments. In such times it may be expected to have ¢ 
but the Banner has felt that if the war and navy departments, if s 
criticism at all, might rather have been criticised for giving o 
information. This is no time to allow information sent bro 
world, but the preparations by the officials should be kept 
cret. The announcement of the large number of submarine 
built and ready for service was ill in effect and should haye ne 1g 
out by the department. The first information to be made public | shot 
been an announcement of the boats in action, sinking German s 
Since it has been announced, however, the Germans are posted as t 
ica’s actions and certainly they are awake to its importance and 
source will be employed by them to block and defeat the pur 
country in its operation of the submarines, 


address should be given publicity, but not until they have occurred 
been passed upon by the proper officials. 

Secretary Baker has done his duty; he has an undertaking of t 
cus importance and of immense proportions and it requires every facul 
cope with the conditions he has been facing since the declarttion by 
dent placing this country in a state of war. He has done well hi 
this country and his services should be appreciated and no criticis 
be directed against him until it has been proved that he has tailed 


or been negligent of the trust delegated to him by the president. — 


a hte eel 


-untruths in his mad desire to destroy the confidence 
people in President Wilson, and has been using them in | 
r that would be denounced as treasonable on the lips 
s notable personage. Wi A 
r troops had no shoes but they had plenty of coffins. 
munition was defective and they had neither cannon 
-rifles, but they had plenty of coffins,’’ was the charge 
e printed yesterday in the Kansas City Star—a picture 
sinister that it could haye but one effect. It was: calculated 
strike terror into the heart of every father and every 
who has a son in France or in training. It was a 
well calculated to stifle patriotic enthusiasm in every 
ent. It was a picture drawn to discourage, to divide, 
¢—and it was false. ; 
y correspondent, with the single exception of the one 
y Roosevelt, and it is now shown that he never 
American camp in France, declares that our army 
ell equipped, well housed, well trained. 
, work accomplished by the Wilson administration 
e declaration of war is an example of almost miracu- 
fficiency. There have been mistakes, it is true. But 
ave been minor mistakes. 
ndustry has boen organized for tremendous production — 
jons. — 
ws have been passed and put in force for the con- 
of foods and fuel. — ) . 
selective service law for raising an army was adopted 
; into effect months ahead of any of the allies. 
have created a new type of airplane motor and ar-.. 
or its production on a gigantic scale. 
have more men on the fighting front than had Eng- — 
hin the same time after she entered the war—and a 
army in training to supplement that force. 
Despite these accomplishments, Roosevelt declares that we 
e only coffins. 
s drive, which’ begins today for a new ‘‘coalition cabi- 
outrank the present cabinet, is not a blow at the 
but at Wilson, for it is intended’ not to supplant 
nd Daniels and the others, but. Wilson himself. raeD 
plain-tr th.of the matter is: that. greedy,-plunderous. in-« 
ave been kept from making huge profits out of the — 
ey have been held back by the fixing of a limit on profits. . 

‘e be stopped by the price fixing of foods and’ fuel. 
interests, using the spleen of Roosevelt; that threw | 
ly Lodge, who has always been a spokesman for 
Penrose, the perfect representative of the profiteers, 
arena to defend Roosevelt when Senator Store disclosed 
uiflage of the man he called ‘‘the most potent aid of the 


1e question rises above personalities. It is not a choice be- 
Roosevelt and Wilson. It would be a fine thing for the 
tion could this be so, for there would be no mistake about 
the answer, ¢ hc Be i 

-It is now a question of whether Roosevelt, working 
| through a paper managed by August Seested, who eight 
months ago swore he was a “subject of the kaiser,’’ will be 
rmitted to divide the people in their loyalty, will be per- 
mitted to traffic upon the war, will be permitted to destroy 
th half truths and whole lies.. 

Truth is not treason. But fragments of fruth, which are 
the things Von Bernstorff paid real noney to disseminate, 


follow the flag? 
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Sothe People May Know 
) the People May Know 
Woodrow Wilson was elected by the peopl tea 
States as president, and by the eotsGhitibn oF ie United Bites 
during the time of war, becomes the active commander-in-chief of 
the ay. aud navy of the United States. ’ 

e is the supreme power of our country in t ict ii 
war and it is treason in the army‘or in the ss to Tenet ee 
dent s conduct of the war and would not be tolerated for an castant 
in the army or in the navy of the United States, but, unfortunatel 
it remains for the civilian and the politician and for the idle aaa 
irresponsible and for the pro-German to run riot throughout the 
Bey with eriticisms and complaints that would be answered by 
aed Ae es ri a firing squad if made either in the army or 

Let the people remember that their country i war; 
the future of the entire human race depends Sopa the pa ape 
failure of this war ; that the freedom of the world is involved; 
that the liberties of all mankind fare threatened and that’ the 
only way this war will be won is through the universal loyalt 
and patriotism and support of the American people. : 

_ All criticism, all suspicions, all doubts as to the conduct of 
this war or as to the efficiency and intelligence of those in power 
who are conducting the war might well be stamped with that most 
ome of all phrases “‘made in Germany,’’ for it, beyond any 
es ie 28 a part of the most subtle and dangerous German 

It is time right now to look this uestion i 
face and for each citizen to answer to himself pee eine 
eae a the ban thee Oa in the repetition or in the re- 
re) s ‘made in Germany’ critici ernm 
in ie cone of the war?’’ yi a Peren ty 
you are, stop it at~once for the sake of your 
and for the sake of yourself, because any aanent eee et 
the people on this question can have but one effect—either to 
prevent our winning the war or delaying our winning it in- 
definitely. We cannot win the war with a divided country 
gern your te to that now. 
Also remember that the present administration i 
administration we have; that it will remain in ae ae 
three years longer, and that maybe—just maybe—Mr. Wilson 
and his cabinet are at least as patriotic, as honest and as ef- 
ficient, and as intelligent as you are, and maybe they have vital 
secret information that they cannot give to the people and 
which you do not possess; and under these conditions maybe 
they know a heap more about what should be done and what 
should not be done than you. 

: Nothing could be more unfortunate at the present time than 
politics intruding its selfish and suspicious head into the conduct 
of this war. This is not the time for any political divisions in the- 
eountry—it is a time for united, patriotism; it is a time for every 

,man to sustain his government, to back up President Wilson and 
his administration with every ounce of loyalty, with every dollar 
of money and to encourage every soldier and sailor in loyal service 
to thie country. 

_ It i a time for every man to remain sane and tranquil and 
determined. It is a time for every man to stand willing to sac- 
rifice everything he possesses—even to his very life itself—to 
win this war. It is not a time to play politics. It is not a time 
to gossip and scandal. It is not a time for criminations and 
recriminations ; it is a time for universal loyalty and universal 
‘Bervice, even without asking one question. 


|- 
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So tthe People May Know 


"How far the country can be deceived and divided by the 
ery of Roosevelt to ‘‘Tell the truth and speed up the war, 
remains to be seen. [ this: 
having exposed the German hard behind the pacifiets appuet 
the Hun gold behind the I. W. W. outrages, should now fall 
into worse perils throvgh the egotistic leadership of a man 
who wouid use the war for partisan or pc itical advantage. 

Every. criticism made by Roosevelt has been so phrased 
that its only possible effect is a weakening of our war will, a 
sentiment of discord and dissatisfaction in the ranks of the 
army, a fear in the hearts of the mothers and fathers of the 

ion. : Re 
=a His journey to Washington at this time, the calling in e 
congressmen, his ‘‘reception’’ to newspaper core & 
point to his sinister purpose to wage war upon President Wi a 
and to destroy the united loyalty which the country has given to 
sident. re 

bs THe calls as witnesses to his charge of inefficiency two men—. 
Leonard ‘Wood, whom he created, and Caspar Whitney, a corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, who, it is already shown, Aaa 
visited a camp of the American army in France and who stands 
alone in his criticisms. 


There have been scores of patriotic, trained and compe- 


They have watched with eagle 


rrespondents in France. 5! 
a censorship 


eye for flaws. They have not been stifled with 
rules. Many of them have returned.’ : ‘ ; 

_. The reports. of these men are that America is doing fer 
share, that her men there are well equipped, that the allies 
are satisfied with what this country is doing. 

It is significant that the one correspondent who tells a 
different tale printed his first attack on the day that Roose- 
velt made his Apher oye Washington to organize an op 

iti rty to the president. . : 
be ee feth is Ae this nation has accomplished miracles 


in’the way of preparation for fighting, in raising an army, in . 


anizing industry on a war basis. Ap 3 
oe the fath has ect told. It is told in official reports. It i 
told in the stories of unbiased correspondents at the front. Ht 
told by the whirl of machines in countless factories, by the a 
of industry in every ee by ob bugles in every camp, by the 

home from the fighting forces. : : ‘ 
aie ij] the half truths, the magnifying of minor mistakes vauigh 
were “evitable, the distortions from the brain of an ape nu h 8 
cath, ee no good in any but himself, avail against the sp endi 
itty dnd patriotism which has thus far inspired us as a nation. 


| Goldman failed? | ' 
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It would be appalling if this: country, © 


Will a Roosevelt be permitted to win where a Haywood and \ 


ey Se 


>. 
(|e, a 
i re 
4 
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like | flies, that we have no armament, that every cabinet officer 
s 


is inefficient. y 


She can point today to the attack by, Medill McCormick, a 
satellite of Roosevelt, pon General Pershing, an attack which 
reveals the evident conspiracy to belittle that great soldier and to 
place in his stead Gen. Leonard Wodd, 
Roosevelt. _ 


The declaration of MeCormick came after consultation with ; 
the trouble making Roosevelt. 


for him to declare that Lloyd George had asked him to send 
Wood to France—and to omit 


the political creation of 


ritish premier and allies have no confidence in Pershing, 


le 1 ler own people | 
demanding some relief from the terrible tolls which are taken 


department has _ 


It was a bold bit of effrontery 


{ any , reference to the accom- t 
plishments of Pershing, with the inevitable inference that the — 


dying in camps 


~y 
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These facts back up the charge of Senator Stone that Roose- vy 


velt is the most potent aid of the kaiser—the 
cause he is sowing dissension and distrust, is organizing a 
political cabal for his own uses, is trying to destroy and tear 
down and force, if he can, his protege, Wood, to the front. 


best servant be- 


It is time, when reviewing this seditious situation, to remem- 


ber that it was the Kansas City Star that first gave Roosevelt a — 


hearing—that he was employed by a paper -whose general man- 
ager, August Seested, less than a year ago swore that he was a 
subject of Kaiser Wilhelm. ; : 

Lesser men have been interned on a less suspicious set of cir- 
‘circumstances. PAN 


A subject of the kaiser for years, hurriedly wrapping the 


Stars and Stripes oyer his alien enemy status, hires a writer whose _ 


every word is an attack on the government, 


That writer, given free rein, tries to build his political for- 


tunes upon the sentiment of dissension. ig 

Every impetus that it gained came from the syndicated ut- 
terances, managed by this former subject of the unspeakable 
kaiser. 

It is time for Americans who have learned the ways of | 
i.e kaiser, who know what Bernstorff and other propagandists — 


accomplished by the devious methods of poisoned : press, to . 


to weigh carefully the circumstances. 
_ Ask yourself these questions: » 

If taere were a publisher in Berlin today, who was trusted 
by Presid.~: Wilson, who managed a great paper there, who 
“had the opportunity of reaching the German people with his 
messages, what kind of matter would Wilson ask him to ob- 
tain anu print? : 

Would it be different in kind or character towards the 
kaiser than that which August Seested, former subject of 
Wilhelm, prints daily: concerning President Wilson and this 
government? ; : 


' 


0 THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW 
If Representative Borland desires to rid himself of the sus- 
*picion that he has aligned himself with that political cabal 
headed by Roosevelt, for the purpose of destroying confidence 
in President Wilson, he will at once ‘take steps to have his 
on me taken from the bill which he introduced on January 7 
Pp “oviding for a director of munitions. 
‘It is significant that the bill is literally word for word the 
same bill introduced by Senator Chamberlain, a measure which 
‘is opposed strongly by the president and which was a part 
; 1e program to discredit Wilson, to overthrow Secretary 
Gs and to place Roosevelt’and his friends in a sort of po- 
dictatorship. : = 
Prompt action by Borland may remove widespread criti- 
-cism of some of his actions on his most recent visit home. It 
‘is recalled that shortly jafter he returned he changed the 
keynote of his public, speeches from fervid support of the ad- 
ration to attacks on his own political enemies, a change 
which it was suggested came from the advice of enemies of 
0: ge president. : 
It, is recalled, too, that at a luncheon given to Roosevelt 
‘Borland was called upon as a witness to substantiate charges 
xy Roosevelt of inefficiency in the army and that he it was 
vho gave public promise to Roosevelt to go back and do some 
‘of the things which Roosevelt demanded; that he sat silent 
‘when charges were made that Leonard Wood had been pun- 
ished because he was the friend of Roosevelt, silent when the 
‘open attack was made on the president and the war depart- 
‘ment. ; j 


; i 


“For the sake ‘of confidence of the people at home, he 
should at least refrain from those things which tend to show 
that it was not an idle boast that August Seested, the sub- 
ject: less than a year ago of Kaiser Wilhelm, is said to have 


made in the declaration that ‘‘Borland was on trial. He, had 


to perform for us and he didn’t dare to turn down Roose- 
velt.”’ 


‘The political friendships of Borland are a matter of small 


¥ 


moment—as long as he represents the sentiment of this com- - 


munity. 
The creation of a munitions department was plainly and 
openly a part of the general plan to discredit President Wil- 
gon. It was one of the schemes to create turmoil and dis- 
ord, to/arouse suspicion within and without the army, to give 
“color to the mad charges of Roosevelt, who is trying to disrupt 
the nation for his own political advantage and who operates 
from Kansas City as a base, sending out his propoganda 
through a paper managed by a man who swore that he for 
years was a subject of the kaiser. ; 

There is no question of the sentiment of this city and 
this section of the country. The people believe in the presi- 
dent. They want him’ helped, not hindered. They want a 
united, not a divided people behind him. 

‘Jf Congressman Borland desires to share in that confi- 
dence, he sluld line up promptly behind the president, ac- 
knowledge the error of his ways and take his name from a 
measure which is admittedly most obnoxious to the president. 
‘The people want patriotism, not politics. They demand 
loyalty and support, not division and dissension. . 
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Sothe People May Know 


Yesterday Président Wilson warned a group of senators 
that the criticisms, attacks and debates upon our war depart- 
ment, garbled and exaggerated, were being used by the kaiser 
to hearten the people of Germany—and that they are, at the 
present time, the most potent weapons the kaiser has with 
which to keep his own people in the war. 

Today Theodore Roosevelt, still using the Kansas City 
Star as his medium of distribution, publishes again his blasted 
charges of inefficiency, of ‘‘punishment of General Wood,’’ of 
sending coffins, not guns, to the battle front. 

/ Others who have criticised the war department were silenced 
by the complete answer given by Secretary Baker. Before the 
truth, before the wonderful showing of accomplishment, before 
the fact that our nation has performed the miraculous, sincere and 
impatient critics stand silent. Some have apologized. Every 
really loyal paper which had printed and encouraged the attack, 
changed frent. 

The people knew that there had been no avoidable delay, that 
our war program had been carried out with an almost unbelieve- 
ably small number of mistakes, that a fighting machine had been 
prepared and was ready to strike. 

It remains for Roosevelt alone to continue that attack—con- 
tinue it while the warning of President Wilson that such attacks 
are aiding the kaiser had but reached him. 

The personal enmity and malice that move Roosevelt is re- 
vealed by his insistent harping that Gen. Leonard Wood is being 
‘punished. The truth is that Wood is being used in thé only 
manner in whieh he can be used—and the fact that most of the 
alleged mistakes of the army program, charged by Roosevelt and 
his conspirators, were due to the advice and recommendations of 
Wood raises a question of his usefulness at all. 

The old charge that coffins are being sent to France, instead 
of guns and shoes, is repeated with variations. Roosevelt is not 
sure that it was not clay pigeons, or hospital cots that were sent 
instead of those gruesome coffins with which he tried to terrify 
and arouse the mothers and fathers of the nation against the 
government, 

He adds to the seriousness of his offense by declaring 
that he makes his charges on authority of officers of the army 
whom he cannot name because they might be ‘‘punished.’’ 

Roosevelt’s friends may have the shoice of two explana- 
tions for his latest outburst. They are either the ravings of 
an egotist whose madness has reached the point where an 
alienist should be called—or Roosevelt is deliberately doing 
the things which he and everyone knows are aiding the kaiser 
in this war, 

Others who have given less aid and comfort to the brutal 
butcher of Germany have been interned. 

This is the hour when the people must stand together. 
They must fight together, sacrifice together, think together. — 
He who wantonly tries to divide that spirit is a traitor—or 
a madman. 

The people of this community should take steps to learn 
how far the influence of a former subject of the kaiser is re- 
sponsible for the circulation of this:poison from this city. 


othe People May Know 


Make no mistake about the conspiracy to foist a war cab- 
inet and a munitions director into the government machinery. 

Stripped of its pretense, it is an effort to practically re- 
move Woodrow Wilson as president, take away his powers, and 
turn over to that political cabal headed by Theodore 'Roose- 
velt the conduct of the war. : 

Roosevelt has Been the instigator of the program. His 
satellites have carried it forward, unrestrained by the fact 
that every attack they make upon the administration, every 
so-called criticism has been cabled to Germany to keep alive 
the fast fading hopes of the German people that they can win. 

Even yet, the cry from the newspaper supporters of 
Roosevelt is that we may be ‘‘too late’’—a slogan that the 
kaiser himself might have invented, one more devilish in its 
purpose and effect than any made by those ill-advised pro- 
German editors in this country who have been interned for 
their lack of patriotism and their seditious utterances. 

The first Roosevelt attack was centered on Seeretary 
Daniels, The demand was made for his head. President Wil- 
son refused to confuse the noise of these enemies for the voice 
of the people—and now those who were demanding the job 
of Daniels admit that he has performed miracles in preparation 
and that the navy is on the best possible basis. 

Then the Rodsevelt politicians turned from. Daniels to 
Baker—and their bitterness increased. They charged that the 
army organization had completely broken down, that coffins, 
not guns, were being sent to France, that the cantonments 
were pestilential places where our boys were dying like flies, 
that they were unclothed, unwarmed and uneared for. 

It was a devilish ery that was raised, intended to arouse 
every father and mother in the land to the point of rebellion, 
devised to bring despair and unrest into the heart of every 
enlisted man. 

Then came the revelation of Secretary Baker. It showed 
that an army had been raised by selection without a charge of 
fraud*or preference, with no taint of political pull, an army 
which went to training in the belief that each mai! had been 
given a square deal. 

It showed that foresight in a war’ program had been 
coupled with tireless energy and that the industry of the na- 
tion had been organized quickly and completely to furnish 
: munitions, equipment and food to the army wherever used. 
<a ahaa Mae Ue It showed the minimum of mistakes ‘and those promptly 
LsNOa “1 ‘D ‘SYN jar Steg corrected with a maximum of accomplishment. ; 

: -IOWIOJ, “I Representatives of the other nations fighting the battles 

? of democracy have been amazed at what has been accomplished 

0z$ Fur —and not all the lies, all the exaggerations, all the viciousness 

Syog Any [A, has been able to shake in even the slightest the confidence of 

i oes Re : of those other nations in our willingness and ability to do the 
Paes Oh Mth “ester cucpiodocd | Mt aan S89] Pag things which will win the war. 

“08s appa AOE OLTS CH ONE AY au ans sin WV : In the face of this the demand goes on for a war eab- 
1B UO O9z$ 02 Qz$ Wloay eAuS I st errr ay | inet. It is proposed to put three men over and above the 
“AOTLOK S4VUJO—PUIT OAL ee] president’s cabinet and to give them all the power to direet 

our war effort. It is. proposed to make these men military 
dictators of the nation and to shove into the background that 
magnificent man who was elected by the people to ¢ i 
9] qBJOFULOS very thing, if need be. M vo fore 
‘poos ‘Ud It is easy to trace the source of the influence which has given 
USWO MK JO} the impetus to the Roosevelt political conspiracy. 
]quyieuiol Our other wars have been gala times for profiteers. The 
greedy, have fattened on the people’s necessities, They haye 
reaped rich profits from hurried preparations—and the stench 
of embalmed beef under that old organization which is lined up 
with Roosevelt is still in the people’s nostrils, 

There have been no petted favorites in this war. Profits 
have been held to the minimum. No man is allowed to get rich 
out of the war—and instead the government has laid a heavy 
hand upon the incomes of the rieh with which to pay the bills. 
These are the interests that clamor for a war cabinet—these 
| -a8iy acumen “a A200 rh and ;their subsidized organs of greed, their satellites who want a 
Seid "uosulaou °N OORIIEMA BHD TE ay Roogevelt in power and their friends on guard so that they may 
pant pup oorgs wenvar ZAM redch into the public coffers for the billions which the people have 

desdansaa ween 4 sed and will raise in defense of liberty. 
ouojang ‘zzeddeyg o1xoxars) Mill! T The voice may -be the voice of Roosevelt. The words are 
racecar oa yords @ the Bots poe it is time for the people 
it sent this greedy, sinister endeavor to undermine President 
JOO7} Sisnyy ar] ! heat tt ‘n, and to stand by their leader and their country, 


0 THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW]! 
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. NEWTON, D. BAKER, 
United States Secretary of War. 


“Tell the truth’? was the camouflage which Colonel Roose- 
velt threw in front’ of his attack upon President Wilson and 
Secretary of War Baker, an attack which he began in this 
city and whose viciousness is now revealed by the plain state- 
ment of facts given by the war secretary before the senate 
committee. 

Before the magnificent showing of the war department, 
the attack stands. revealed for what it was—an effort on the 
part of a mad egotist to divide the people of this country into 
warring camps, to capitalize the war for political purposes, to 
discredit the ieader of our nation in its most critical hour. 

America has accomplished the miraculous. It has produced 
guns in record time. It has equipped an army of greater size 
than any of the allies dreamed was possible. It has fed that 
army in a way no other army was ever fed. 

Out of the million and more men called to camp, the 
Roosevelt propaganda called attention to two isolated cases of 
hospital neglect. Secretary Baker admitted 18 complaints— 
and showed the prompt measures of correction and punish- 
ment where there was guilt, a revelation of efficiency never be- 
fore equaled. 

The record as given by Mr. Baker is the answer to Roose- 
velt, who prated that this country was sending coffins, not 
guns, to France; that it had prepared for the slaughter of our 
boys, not their safety and fighting force. 

America has produced a great fighting machine. It has 
prepared to deliver the death blow to kaiserism. It has 
equipped that army. Every move was directed by the best 
brains of the country, acting on knowledge of conditions,: using 
every resource of industry and labor which the country 
possesses. 

The part played by the Kansas City Star in the Roosevelt, 
disgrace can be traced only to the fact that it has as its gen- 
eral manager a man whose abjuration of loyalty to the kaiser 
came after this country was at war with Germany. 

How far it was ready to go to spread suspicion was shown 
today in its distortion of a letter from Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart, authoress and patriot. Her letter to Secretary Baker 
asked only that he give to American mothers the truth that 
their sons were being cared for, that every protection of health 
is thrown about them, that they were under better conditions 
than they were in their own homes, and that the fear conjured 
by the ghastly picture of ship loads of coffins, of neglect in 
‘hospitals be dissipated by the real facts. 

The Star attempted to use that letter as a justification of 
its own poisoned propaganda of distrust and an appeal for 
Struthey” 

‘<Tell the truth,’’ said Roosevelt as a cover for his unfounded 
charges. ; 

The people have the truth, and it brings reassurance and in- 
ereased confidence in President Wilson and our war machine. 

The one good result is that the people now know and will be 
prepared against any future effort to sow suspicion, to spread dis- 
ruption, to inspire revolt and bring chaos in an hour when un- 
diwided loyalty and a unanimous purpose is needed. 

The people learn not to trust the rabid statements, that could 
Yring comfort only to the kaiser, printed under the direction of a 
man who swore less than a year ago that he had lived his life as a 
subject of that mad autocrat. 

Tell the truth? Certainly. Only let it be told by men who 
know, and not be confused with the slanders published by very 
recent Hy ~ 
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SO THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW! 


Make no mistake about the conspiracy to foist a war ecab- 
inet and a munitions director into the government machinery. 

Stripped of its pretense, it is an effort to practically re- 
move Woodrow Wilson as president, take away his powers, and 
turn over to that political cabal headed by Theodore 'Roose- 
velt the conduct of the war. 

Roosevelt has been the instigator of the program. His 
satellites have carried it forward, unrestrained by the fact 
that every. attack they make upon the administration, every 
so-called* criticism has been cabled to Germany to keep alive 
the fast fading hopes of the German people that they ean win. 

Even yet, the cry from the newspaper supporters of 
Roosevelt is that we may be ‘‘too late’’—a slogan that the 
kaiser himself might have invented, one more devilish in. its 
purpose and effect than any made by those ill-advised pro- 
German editors in this country who have been interned for 
their lack of patriotism and their seditious utterances. 

The first Roosevelt attack was centered on Secretary 
Daniels, The demand was made for his head. President Wil- 
son refused to confuse the noise of these enemies for the voice 
of the people—and now those who were demanding the job 
of Daniels admit that he has performed miracles in preparation 
and that the navy is on the best possible basis. 

Then the Roosevelt politicians turned from Daniels to 
Baker—and their bitterness increased. They charged that the 
army organization had completely broken down, that coffins, 
not guns, were being sent to France, that the cantonments 
were pestilential places where our boys were dying like flies, 
that they were unclothed, unwarmed and uneared for. 

It was a devilish ery that was raised, intended to arouse 
every father and mother in the land to the point of rebellion, 
devised to bring despair and unrest into the heart of every 
enlisted man. 

Then came the revelation of Secretary Baker. It showed 
that an army had been raised by selection without a charge of 
fraud*or, preference, with no taint of political pull, an army 
which went to training in the belief that each mait had been 
given a square deal. 

It showed that foresight in a war’ program had been 
coupled with tireless energy and that the industry of the na- 
tion had been organized quickly and completely to furnish 
munitions, equipment and food to the army wherever used. 

It showed the minimum of mistakes ‘and those promptly 
corrected with a maximum of accomplishment. 

Representatives of the’ other nations fighting the battles 
of democracy have been amazed at what has been accomplished. 
—and not all the lies, all the exaggerations, all the viclousness 
has been able to shake in even the slightest the confidence of 
of those other nations in our willingness and ability to do the 
things which will win the war. 

In the face of this the demand goes on for a war cab- 
inet. It is proposed to put three men over and above the 
president’s cabinet and to give them all the power to direct 
our war effort. It is. proposed to make these men military 
dictators of the nation and to shove into the background that 
magnificent man who was elected by the people to do this 
very thing, if need be. ; 

It is easy to trace the source of the influence which has given 
the impetus to the Roosevelt political conspiracy. 

Our other wars have been gala times for profiteers. The 
greedy, have fattened on the people’s necessities. They have 
reaped rich profits from hurried preparations—and the stench 
of embalmed beef under that old organization which is lined up 
with Roosevelt is still in the people’s nostrils. 

There have been no petted favorites in this war. Profits 
have been held to the minimum. No man is allowed to get rich 
out of the war—and instead the government has laid a heavy 
hand upon the incomes of the rieh with which to pay the bills. 

These are the interests that clamor for a war eabinet—these 
and ;their subsidized organs of greed, their satellites who want a 
Roofevelt in power and their friends on guard so that they may 
redch into the public coffers for the billions which the people have 

sed and will raise in defense of liberty, 

The voice may -be the voice of Roosevelt. The words are 

vords of the Prussian kaiser—and it is time for the people 

sent this greedy, sinister endeavor to undermine President 

‘n, and to stand by their leader and their country. 
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$0 THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW, 


i _ The expected has happened. ‘The Hun, after months of 
“effort, has been able to sink a transport carrying our s»)ldiers 
to the fields of Franes, Numbers of our brave boys have 
made the supreme sacritice. : 
| That the blow has not fallen’ sooner is one of the miracles 

| .of the war. It was this danger that caused the greatest con- 

i) cern when we were drawn into the war—. fear that this ruth- 
less enemy with his submarine forces might prevent our men 

' ‘and our supplies from reaching those foreign shores. One ship 
and less than one man to every 1,000 sent abroad has been his 

 jonly victory. / 

_. The nation will today pause in sorrow for those soldiers who 
‘gave their lives for our liberties. Then there will, be a new clinch- 
ing of the fist, a new determination to win, a new pledge to fight 
on until this monster of hate, of military menace, of brutal mad- 
ness is crushed and driven from the earth. 

The hour is not one of panic and of fear, but of courage and 
will, of new devotion, of greater and deeper sacrifice, 

_ It is also the hour when useless criticism must end, when 
political attacks must cease, when the nation must stand to- 
gether. 

.* How far Germany was influenced to go to the limit of dar- 
ing in striking this blow by the recent news from. Washington 

_, cannot be known. Certain it is that the bitter attacks upon Sec- 

| retary Baker, which drew from him the declaration of our read- 

) | mess to send 1,500,000 men to France at once, must have caused 

| }|such a fear throughout Germany that a dramatic answer was 
needed to put heart into the people of that nation and keep them 

i) an the war. : 

| * The kaiser needed a reply. He must have needed it badly 

‘| when he sent one of his submarinés far from the beaten paths 

) to wreck one ship. ; 

- The pity of it is, if this extra effort of the Hun was 


ha (| 


\| ‘prompted by criticism of our forces, that the criticism was base- 


| less, the. attack unwarranted. 

| Were proof needed it comes from Captain Andre Tardieu, 
_ the French high commissioner to this country, the military expert 
of ‘that nation, who is in this country working with our war de- 
|| partment. 
| * Listen to his speech last night and there learn how little basis, 

_ Save in the political ambitions of the conspirators or the personal 
|| venom of the assailants, there was for the assaults that sought to 
» disrupt our country. : 
“America’s military effort has been wonderful and. splen- 
|| did. It has ‘been a surprise to the enemy,” said Captain 
| ‘Tardieu. ‘‘I have cooperated for nearly 10 months, hour by 
| | Nour, with every part of your war organization. ‘What you 
., ‘have done. is magnificent, worthy of your allies, worthy of 

_yourselves.’’ A 
: There is the testimony of France. 4 

Tt is the answer to the politicians, to the’ disturbers, to _ 
those ruthless ones who.have trafficked on our necessities. 
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HEALTH BOARD QUITS 
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MR. WILSON RENAMED BURLESON 


Action Taken to Comply With Law 


Regarding Holdovers. 


"WASHINGTON, Jan./24:—President- Wil ‘SOUDIERS’-AND WORKMEN’S COUNCIL} 


son today sent to the Senate a renom- 
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TO DECIDE PEACE OR WAR. 


All the Members Sent Resigazations to| ination of Postmaster General Burleson. | 


Mayor Edwards, Charging Lower 
House V ith Politics, 


DOCTOR COON GOES, TOO 


; fst saat eS 
The Director of Public Health Says 
He gave Up When Polit’cians 
Proved Supreme. 


Mayor Edwards Expressed Surprise 
When the News of the Action 
Reached Him, 
y 


———______ f j 
CONDITIONS ARE CRIFICAL 


Smallpox Epidemic Danger ‘iay be 
Increased by Other Outbreaks 
‘Is Indicated. 


Kansas City is facing a ‘crisis to- 
day such as it. has not faced in 
years. With a rapidly increasing 
epidemic of smallpox, an epidemic 
of other disease threatened, it is 
without a health director or a hos- 


pital and health board. 

The resignation of Dr. W. H. Coon, 
health director, was tendered the hospi- 
tal and health board at its meeting yes- 
terday afternoon and accepted. This 
was followed last’ night by the resigna- 
tion of the board in a body. It was sent 
to the home of Mayor Edwards, by mes- 
senger, just as the mayor was leaving 
for a social call. 

MAYOR FAVORS DELAY. 


“IT am surprised at the action in a 
time like this,” he said. “I will see the 
I think they should remain and give the 
lower house a chance to do business. I 
crisis like this. The lower house indi-| 
cated to me the other day that it intends 
also to pass an ordinance requiring the 
isolation of smallpox victims and imme- 
ig what the hospital and health board is 
asking. I trust that it may be induced 
LACK OF CO-OPERATION. 

The resignation of the board, signed 
Whitehead and Thomas Tobin, and also 
by Doctor Coon, reads as follows: 

ressed determination of the lower 

PY ad members of the common council 

ah the health director and the hos- 

Pital and health board, we hereby ten 

1 S to take effect 
ta sages The situation is impossible 
ats 

antagonism’ now existing, We decline 

further to assume the burden of safe- 

sO hampered by petty politicians, by 
lack of needed authority and by lack 

We desire to thank you f 4 ~ 

sonal assistance and mUpROTES ih 
of the board is its last word and it: will 
not longer attempt to perform what it 
the city, the guarding of the public 
health, when it is fought every step of; 
financial Support in -a crisis like that 
/new confronting the city. There are 
now. These are the ones which haye 
been reported. The Provident Associa- 
victims at a greater figure, 

UP TO COUNCIL. 
were tired; that’s all,” said President 
Sharon last night. “Let the lower house 
fight the epidemics with no money, no 
men and no equipment, I am willing 
lieves itself competent. 

“I have been fighting for two years 
and rubber heel methods. It was no 
use, there was a fight every time we 


members of the board in the morning. 
do not want them to leave the city in 
to pass an appropriation ordinance, and 
diate vaccination of all contacts, That 
to remain in office.” 
by Frederic ©, Sharon, president, C. H. 
On account of decided and openly ex- 
h other city officials not to co-operate 
der-yow our resignation ect 
Wwe cannot get results with the 
suarding the public health when we are 
of funds that it is absurd to continue. 
Mr. Sharon said that the resignation 
considers the most important service in 
the way and given neither moral nor} 
‘about four hundred cases of smallpox 
tion investigators place the number of 
“We just got to the point where we 
of the council run the department and 
to give it.a trial, and it apparently be- 
and have \got_my fit of peanut politics 
spent five cents that had not been spe- 


This action. was taken because of a! 


RMS! 722 


| Airplanes Fri:htenHéns, Too, and Cut 
} Egs Output Néar Fort Sill. 

| “La&wron, Ox., Jan) 24~—Duck hunters 
| lain that the airplaies which have en- 
circled the surrounding country during 
‘the last few months Stared away all the 


: Del : ss 5 x A : ; 5 
-law which stipulates that the Postmaster |. = "‘©* t© Brest Litovsk Conference wild ducks from tltirold haunts in this 


jvidespread sickness in the camps. 


General shall not hold office for more 
than thirty days, after the end of the 
term for which fe was appointed. None 
of the other binet members has been 
but it is contended that 

sary. 


usual situation was \brought 


fvere in office illegally. Exce 

‘case of the Postmaster General, f 
Gministration contends no renomina- 
fon is necessary. 


SPEED UP THE WAR. 


Senator Chamberlain accomplished 
two great public services in his speech 
yesterday afternoon. He centered the 
country’s attention on deficiencies in its 
war preparations and he gave con- 
vincing evidence that criticism of these 
deficiencies is due, not to politics, but 
to loyalty to the Nation. - incidentally 
he established the veracity of his New 
York speech, which the Prosident had 
challenged, and showed, ue put it, 
that he knew the facts, while the Presi- 
dent did not. 2 

The Oregon senator has been one of, 
the administration’s strong leaders in 
the Senate. His loyalty to the Presi- 
dent has been unchallenged. His man- 
agement of the investigation by the mili- 
tary affairs committee has shown no 
desire to go after anybody. It has been 
eminently fair and devoted to getting 
the facts. 

The investigation started as the result 
of a flood of complaints from parents of 
boys in the camps about conditions there. 
As it progressed most of the members 
of the committee became genuinely 
alarmed. They felt that the situation 
abroad was critical; that American help 
was\ needed badly at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and that the outcome of 
the war was jeopardized by slowness, 
confusion and lack of efficiency in the 
military . preparations cf the United 
States. 

The prospective investigation did, in- 
deed, produce a tardy, partial reorgani- 
zetion' within the War Department. But 
Senator Chamberlain and a majority of 
his colleagues felt that the reorganiza- 
tion did not go far enough. They were 
convinced that there must be a divorce 
of the business and the. military. sides of 
the government,‘and that there must be 
a supreme council to do the planning 
and to insure the teamwork that have 
been s0 conspicuously lacking. To 
achieve the first. result they proposed 
the bill for director of munitions; for 
the second that for a small war cabinet, 
both based on experience abroad, as well 
as in this country, 

The President’s opposition to these 
measures, they believed, was due to his 
second hand and imperfect information 
on the subject. Yet it obviously blocked 
their immediate enactment, 

This hasty review of events is neces- 


Rejected the German Ultimatum 
When the Mailed 
Was Threatened. 


Fist 


Perrocrap, Jan. 23. (delayed).—The 
Russian delegates to the Brest-Litoysk 


peace conference have decided unani- 


mously, to reject the terms offered by 
j the Germans. 

The decision of the delegates was an- 

nced to the Associated Press tonight 

ameneff, a member of the Rus- 

. The Germans asserted 

down by them were their 

last offer and ‘hat if the Russians did 

not accept them ‘hostilities would be re- 

sumed and/the Gérmans would capture 
Reval in ul week: \ : 

PEACE OR WAR UP TO CONGRESS. 

Final decision as to peace cr war, M. 
Kameneff said further, rested with the 
congress of < ¢: -*aad Wworkmen’s 
delegates, which was convened’ here to- 
night. 

M. Kameneff, who returnea “rom Brest- 
Litovsk with Foreign Minister Trotzky, 
said the remainder of the Russian dele- 
gation had stayed there in order to avoid 
the appearance of an immediate rup- 
ture, 


f i 
UNANIMOUS ON REJECTION. 


;section and now poultry raisers are 
; Claiming that the aitplanes which pass 
}over the barnyards at a low altitude in} 
jthe vicinity of the aviation camp at 
Fort Sill frighten the hens so badly that 
they scurry to covér and neglect to iay. 
ee See 


JAPAN STANDS READY TO ACT. 


Spread of Disorders in Russia Will Be 
Combated, the Premier Said. 


Tokio, Tuesday, Jan. 22.—‘Japan 
holds herself responsible for the mainte- 
nance of peace in this part of the World 
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Senator Kirby of Arkansas Takes 
Rosy View of War Depart- 
ment’s Work. 


REPLIES TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Member of “Willful Dozen’ and Con- 
sistent Foe of War Measures 


O. K.s Everything. | 


ts, 


STX TR 


That Wes done. 
ficiency there.” 
“HASN’T FALLEN DOWA.” 
Senator. Kirby said the yhiform today 
is the same weight it alwgys has been in 

the United States Army, 

“Every man,” he added, “on the other 
side, has been suppfied: with’ clothing, 
with ammunition, with rifles, with ma- 
chine guns and everything else to best 
equip him for effective fighting. 

“I want to assume entire responsibil- 
ity for what I have said, and I say it to 
you as a man’who ‘las heard this inves- 
tigation, as a man who is accustomed to 
reading testimony, as a man who is ac- 
customed to rendering judgment, that 
my opinion of the condition as it exists 
today is that the military department 
has not fallen down.” 


I do not see gfy inef- 


PRICE iN THE CITY ONE CENT 
~ 


OUTSIDE FIVE CENTS 
, 


Ss 
Good Intentions Won’t Win the War, 
He Says in a Speech at 
the Capital. * 


PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW ALL 


Not Such a Set of Cowards and 
Weaklings That Truth Should 
Be Concealed. 


Nothing Brought Out in Senate Probe} WON'T BE A “RUBBER STAMP.”’| Chamberlain and Senate Committee 


to Prove Otherwise, Is His 
Assertion. 


and consequently, inthe event of that 
peace being endangered to the inevitable 
detriment of our pprests, the gover- 
ment of Japan will not hesitate a mo- 
ment to take the projier measures.” 
Thus, Count Terauchi, the Japanese 
premicr, spoke at the opening of the 
jDict today, in referring to the internal 
disorders in Russia spreading to the 
Russian possessions in Hastern Asia. 
The premier declared that the situa- 
tion in Russia was causing him the 
greatest measure of anxiety. “As the 
true friend of Russia,” he said, “Japan 
earnestly hopes that country may suc- 
cessfully settle its difficulties without 
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WHY SHOULD WE BE READY? 


| 
Wasn’t Last Campaign Conducted 


on the ‘‘No War” Issue? 
He Asks. 


| 


Washington, Jan. 24.—The only 
reply to Senator Chamberlain’s at- 
tack today on the inefficiency of 
the War Department was by Sena- 
tor Kirby just before adjournment. 
When the Oreggn senator concluded, 


“We were told,” he added “that the | ™uch further loss of time and establish|Senator Kirby, a member of the 


German terms were the last they would 
offer. 

“We were unanimous that they should 
be rejected. Final decision, however, 
must rest with the soldiers’ and work- 
men’s delegates. 

“The congress is expected to take up 
tomorrow the question of peace or war.” 

Beruin (via London), Jan. 24—The 
imperial German chancellor, Count: Von 
Hertling, in his address before the 
Reichstag today, said he still holds fast 
to the hope that the Brest-Litovsk peace 

:negotiations will reach a satisfactory 
| conclusion at an early date. 

What the new situation in Russia will 
bring forth is problematical. With the 
political situation in ‘Russia still in tur- 
moil and the battle line depleted of 
fighting men throygh defections, it is 
hardly probable that the Russians will-be 
able to withstand at the present moment 
any great show of force by the Germans 
toward the capture of Reval, which 
would prove a handy base from which 
to operate against Petrograd, or to push 
their line further edstward from the 
old battle line. 


SHAKES MAILED FIST AT HOLLAND. 


Cologne Gazette Takes Exception to 
Chartering of Ships io Tt. Ss. 
“AMSTERDAM, Jan. 24,—The Cologne 
Gazette shakes the mailed fist over what 
it calls Holland’s breach of neutrality 
in consenting to charter to America 
eighty Dutch ships in American ports. 
Under the provisions ofthe Declaration 
of London, and according to Anglo-Amer- 
ican marine law, declares the newspaper, 
ships in the coastwise service of an 
enemy country become enemy ships, 
even though they fly a neutral flag and 


| 


a stable government.” 

Count Terauchi said also that Japan 
joined unreservedl¥ with the allied ‘pow: 
ers in the determination not to sheathe 
the sword until an honorable peace is 
secured. 


\ 
RRR Batons pears 
FOURTEEN SPIES IN U. 8S. SHOT. 


Enemy Agents Paid With Lives, De- 
fense Society Learns. 


New York, Jan. 24—G, s. Thompson, 
chairman of the press committee of the 
American Defense Society, in an in- 
formal discussion at a luncheon given 
by the organization bere today, declared 
the society’ had been informed the 
United States had put to death fourteen 
spies sin¢e the beginning of the: war 
with Germany. He added that enemy 
aliens in this country “should be ap- 
prised of these facts, as evidence of 
aces determination to protect her- 
self,” 

» “We are informed,” Mr, Thompson 
said, “that up to date fourteen spies 
have been shot by direction of the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States 
since the beginning of the war. At 
least two of the’ spies were from De- 
troit. We, believe that this is the sort 
of information that the public should 

Wasuineron, Jén, 24.—-Major General 
Crowder, judge advocate general and 
provost marshal general of the army, 
said tonight if any spy had been exe- 
cuted in the United States he had never 
heard of it. 


VAs ST Bas ERS 
WILL USE CONVICTS ON ROADS, 


Labette First County in Kansas ‘t 
Benefit Under New Law. 


TorPeKA, Jan. 24—Labette County is 


o 


military committee, on behalf of the 
administration, flatly contradicted 
the chairman’s assertion that fa 
brought out in the investigation 
proved the War Department ineffi- 
cient. Then the Senate adjourned 
until Monday to cut off further ae 
cussion, f 

OTHERS TO REPLY, TOO. 

There was no comment either at the 
White House or the War Department on 
\the Chamberlain speech. It is known, 
| however, that administration replies are 
ito be made soon by Senator James in 
the Senate and Representative Dent of 
Alabama, chairman of the military com- 
mittee, and Representative Glass of Vir- 
ginia in the House. Secretary Baker 
probably will make his own answer Sat- 
urday when he appears before the 
House committee. Representative Dent 
called at the department late today and 
invited him to make a statement to the 
committee. 

The Senate committee bill for a war 
cabinet, about which the controversy 
genters, was referred without objection 
today to the military committee. The 
understanding is that it also will be re- 
ferred to the naval committee later, 

‘Yso TRUTH IN ANY CHARGE,” 

In his reply to the chairman of the 
Senate committee on military affairs 
Senator Kirby opened with a sweeping 
condemnation of the senator’s charges. 

“T challenge thé statement of it all,” 
he said, “The examination before our 
committee does not warrant much that 
has been said today or the statement that 
the military organization has broken 


sary to giye the setting for Senator|the owners are neutral subjects. Hence’! the first: county in Kansas to ask for | down.” 


Chamberlain’s speech. His purpose was 
not to argue for these specific bills. It 
was to arouse /the country to the neces- 
sity of insisting on better organization 
in order to speed up America’s part in 
the war. = 
Obviously he could not go into details 


as to the American force in France. But! 


he could point out the heart breaking 
delays in the ordnance department that 
have made the American force a burden 
to our allies, in that they have had to 
furnish it equipment that is sorely 
needed for themselves, especially for 
Italy. He could, point out the break- 
down in the clothing supplies that led to 
He 
could point to the delay in every sort 


of equipment that, has hindered putting) 
an effective Ameritan army on the west-| 


cifically designated in advance. We pe-| °™® front, ‘that has disheartened our al- 


lieve Doctor Coon a thoroughly capable 
and competent man and that he sould | 
have made good if given even half a! 
chance, But the personal fight on him 
prevented his even getting a fair start.” 

The strain of the health situation 
caused Doctor Coon to suffer a nervous 
breakdown. He was confined to his 
home yesterday when his resignation 
was presented to the board and accept- 
ed. The resignation of the board last 
night followed Doctor Coon’s action. 

“Yes, my resignation went in and was 
accepted today,” said Doctor Coon at his 
home last night. “This has been under- 
stood for some time. I could not per- 
form the impossible. 
connected with the department and it is 
a relief to be free again. 

MUST TAKE ACTION. 

“It is no use to try to make any 
progress and to initiate and carry out 
any constructive methods under present 
conditions. The time has come for the 
United States government to ‘step in 
now and take a hand, as something must 
be done, and that quickly, if the health 
of the people of Kansas City is to be 
safeguarded.” ) 

Speaker G. W. Duvall of the lower 
house, when told of the action of the 
board, spoke of its members as “quitters 
to run under fire at a time like this 
and seriously embarrass the man who 
appointed them, the mayor.” 

“If the mayor had said we could have 
the money the board would have been, 
given funds long ago,” Duvall continued. 
“I tried yesterday to get him to let us 
haye the money. lI.am against discharg- 
ing any more city employees to get the 
funds, but the mayor insists that is the 
only way it can be done and leave a 
clean record behind.” 

Alderman Amos Townsend, chairman 


lies and encouraged the enemy. He 
could point out the amazing gaps in the 
information of the Secretary of War and 
the veil of complacency with which he 
has concealed from himself the deficien- 
cies in the military establishment. 

All this he could and did do in admira- 
ble spirit. It is impossible to read the 
accounts of his speech without recogniz- 
ing the manifest sincerity of the man 


jand his earnest desire to help organize 


the country effectively for the tremen- 
dous struggle ahead. 
Knowledge of the facts he presented 


I am no longer | ought to contribute toward creating an 


alert public opinion that will insist on 
knowing the truth and not merely rosy 
dreams about war preparations; that 
wil: demand that incompetents be weed- 
ed out in this country as they have been 
weeded out abroad; that will call for 
such reorganization as is needed to give 
e~ .tiveness to America’s war machine, 
and that will compel well ordered haste 
to get American troops where they may 
help win the war before it is too late. | 


: its BE eR es 
THE WEATHER. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24.—The forecast: 

Missouri and Kansas—Fair Friday, colder at 
night; partly cloudy and much colder Saturday. 

Nebraska—Partly cloudy and colder Friday, 
cold wave at night; partly cloudy in east Satur- 
day, probably light snow in west section; fresh 
to strong northerly winds. 

Oklahoma and Arkan: 


day, m 


‘alr Priday end Sater. 


The highest temperature in Kansas City yester- 
day was 51 and the lowest 30. 


of the public improvements committee | 1¢ 


of the lower house, which has had under 


consideration ordinances affecting this;— 


board, was more mild in his comment 
than was Speaker Duvall. 

“T hope the mayor will appoint some- 
bedy who will get busy and clean up the 
town,” he said, assuming that this board 
is out for good. 
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these eighty ships become enemy ships, 
it argues, and a,Nation sanctioning such 
a deal is guilty of a breach of neutral- 
ity. 

“We shall remind Holland of this, 
adds the Gazette, “when the inevitable 
happens and demagogues raise the cry 
}of German atrocity.” 

The Dusseldorf Nachrichten speaks ‘of 
Holland as in the war. service of the 
United States, arguing ‘that the char- 
tered vessels, even if they do not touch 
|}European waters, set free American 
ships for war transport service. 


| 


0 “ 
FOUND PIECE OF METEORITE. 


Wife of St, Joseph Patrolman Saw It 
Fall in the Snow, 


Sr. Josery, Mo,, Jan. 24.—R. E. Critch- 
field, a police patrolman, has’a lump of 
metal which he believes is a piece of 
meteorite from the meteor which passed 
j over St. Joseph late Tuesday afternoon. 
j/It is about one and one-half inches in 
diameter, resembles specimens of iron 
ore, and is streaked with a substance re- 
| sembling gold. 

The piece of metal was found by Mrs. 
Critchfield soon after the passage of the 
meteor, She saw what she thought was 
a piece of meteorite fall into the garden 
at their home and picked it up. It fell 
into about six inches of snow, and when 
found it was still hot, she says. There 
is no report of the meteor being seen 
after the explosion in space over the 
| east part of the city. 
| 


ried, 6,288 ro 1,442, 

Sr. Josepu, Mo., Jan. 24-—The voters 
of Buchanan County today authorized 
the issue of 2 million dollars in bonds 
to be used in constructing hard surfaeed 
| roads under the Hawes Good Roads Law. 
The yote in St. Joseph was 4,050 for the 
bonds to 1,026 against them, and in the 
county outside the city the totals were 
2,288 for the bonds and 416 against them. 


= AC RESIS 
ROB STORE ON DARK STREET. 


KKansas Side Business House Lost 8800 
Worth of Goods, 


| Burglars took advantage of the fuel 
\ecraainic order and the lightless night on 
‘the Kansas side last. night and a few 
minutes after the Collum Commerce 
Company, 523 Minnesota e had 
closed, pried the lock off-the front door, 
opened the back door, loaded $300 worth 
of goods into a wagon and drove away. 
| The robbery was discovered by a night 
‘watchman who noticed the broken lock. 
Soa 

Hotel Clerk and $4,500 Disappear. 

DENVER, Jan. 24.—James R. Benson, 
auditor and night clerk at the Savoy 
Hotel, and $4,500 from the hotél’s safe 
disappeared early today. 


Arent 


BUCHANAN VOTED THE BONDS.| 


A 2 Million Issue for Good: Roads Car_-} 


prisoners to help in road building. The 
last legislature provided a way for the 
state prisorlers to be used in eonstruct- 
ing hard surface highways. The coun- 
ties are to provide quarters and pay the 
}men and also furnish the food. The 
state is to provide the guards. 

Labette County has been allotted fed- 
eral aid in the building of forty-three 
miles of gravel road in that county, The 
work is to begin early in the spring, as 
soon as the ground is in suitable condi- 
tion for road operations. The applica- 
tion for prisoners was filed with the 
state board of administration today. 


VOTE BIGGER BRITISH ARMY. 


No Opposition to Man Power Bill in 
Commons, 

Lonpon, Jan, 24.—The House of Com- 
mons tonight passed the third reading of 
the Man Power Bill. The vote was 
unanimous. 


Having passed the third reading, the 
Man Power Bill now has been finally 


will become law. It will provide for the 
immediate increase of the fighting forces 
of the empire of from 450,000 to 14 mill- 
ion men. These men will be obtained 
by a careful combing out of the indus- 
tries of England, Scotland and Wales, 
where the Compulsory Service Law is 
effective. The support of the British 


| 
| the bill. 


_——+ 


|Otherwise President Wilson's Peace 
Terms Partly Satisfy Count Czernin, 


patch from Vienna says that in an ad- 
dress to the Delegations of Parliament, 
Count Czernin. the Austro-Hungarian 
{foreign minister, declared that he con- 
| sidered President 
tions regarding peace as showing a per- 
ceptible approach to the Austro-Hungari- 
j an point of view. Theré were, he said, 
several points to which Austria-Hungary 
|; joyfully’ could subscribe, but that the 
‘following principle first must be laid 
down: 

| “That where these propositions con- 
‘cerned Austria-Hungary’s allies, as in 
‘the case of Germany in Belgium, or 
. Turkey, Austria-Hungary was faithful to 
her alliances and would fight to the end 
ior the defense*of her allies.” 


er Nae 

Missourian Killed by Falling Slate. 

CotumMpBiA, Mo., Jan.  24—Edward 
Perine, 48 years old, was killed by a 
ledge of slate weighing’a ton falling on 
him this afternoon in a coal mine three 
|miles east of Columbia. 

oF : 
The Nieuw Amsterdam to Salil, 

AMSTERDAM, Jan. 24-—-The Holland- 


“AUSTRIA FAITHFUL TO ALLIES"! 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 24.—A dis-' 


Wilson’s last proposi-} 


| - Senator Kirby called Senator Cham- 
berlain’s speech the “condemnation of 
jhis judgment,” and challenged his pro- 
| cedure in saying what he did in the New 
York speech. ’ 
Senator Kirby maintained that the) 
hairman of the military committee 
hould have reported to-the commander- 
in-chief if he believed the examination. 
had disclosed a dangerous situation, 
rather than to carr~ it to the Senate 
j floor first in a speech. 
A GUN SHORTAGE, BUT—— 

Senator Kirby in defending, the ad- 
| ministration, admitted there, was a 
shortage of military equipment such as 
trench mortars and machine guns, but) 
added preparations were being made to 
| deliver in quantity next month. Every 
man that has been sent to France has} 
been properly equipped, he said. 


! 
le 


is 


} people directly 
army, the war machinery and Secretary} 


Chamberlain Resents the President's 
Charge of Meddling. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 24.—Near the close 
of his address this afternoon Senator 
Chamberlain re-read that part of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement assailing con 
gressional investigations . 

“With all due respect to the Presi- 
dent, who has seryed notice on Con- 
gress that there must be no meddling, 
and must be no investigatins unless it 
meets the smile of executive favor,” said 
he, “I differ from that view. We are 
a co-ordinate part of the government. 
When I become a rubber stamp in my 
duties I'll. get out of the Senate and 
public life and let somebody subservient 
take my place.” 

Senator James, Democrat, interrupted 
to explain that the President had re- 
ferred to the war cabinet biil in com- 
plaining that legislation was being in- 
troduced in Congress without his con- 
sent. 

Senator Chamberlain said he was of 


~ 


ferred to the munition director bill, but 
he hoped he was mistaken. 

Senator James said he had a letter 
from President Wilson saying that 
Senator Chambérlain had been to see 
him regarding a bill for a minister of 
munitions, but gave no details and that 
he had learned from others oy the “sur- 
prising proposal” for a war cabinet. 

The President’s letter of yesterday to 
Senator James, referred to aboye, fol- 
lows: 

You hate been kind enough to tell me 
that you had heard that TP had written a 
letter, to the chairman of the Senate mili- 
tary affairs committee convernine the idea 
of a munitions minister, and you asked me 
whether [ did write such a letter. I did 
eM cat glad to send you herewith a copy 
of it. 

The consultation referred to with Sena- 
tor Chamberlain, to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed, was upon the subject of the vari- 
ous difficulties and delays that had been 
encountered by the War Department, as 
shown by the testimony before the Senate 
committee, and the sénator merely men- 
tioned to me that he had a bill in mind to 
create a munitions ministry. He gave me 
no details of the bill he had in mind, and it 
was only when I learned afterwards from 
others of the real character of the proposals 
that I felt it my duty to write to the 
senator and apprise him of my attitude. 

I .assumed: from) what I heard later that 
that parficular “proposal had been aban- 
foned, and I.was-referring to my statement 
of the other day to the very. surprising 
proposal. to create a superior war cabinet 
of-a type unknown to our practice or ‘in- 
stitutions, 2 

I give you these details merely to reply 
to your kind inquiry and let you know all 
the facts of the case as you desire. 


“AMERICA MUST BE AROUSED.” 


Only Way to Speed Up War Prepara- 
tions, Is Chamberlain‘@ View. 
(By The Star’s Correspondent. ) 
Wasuinoton, Jan, 24.—If the country 
generally receives the speech by Senator 
Chamberlain as did Congress and Wash- 


ington today, the chairman of the Sen-} 


ate military affairs committee has suc- 
ceeded in riveting the attention of the 
on conditions of the 


of War Baker. For seldom has an ad- 
dress struck the Senate and the many 
spectators so squarely between the eyes 
as did the defense of the Senate leader 
against the charge that had been made 
on his truthfulness by President Wilson. 

The immediate effect of the whole sit- 
uation will be about this: For the pres- 
ent the.movement to press the war cabi- 
net. and director of munitions bills will 
not be pressed actively on the floor of 
Congress. President Wilson’s. emphatic 
opposition has ended both measures for 
the time being. But the investigations 


}and probe by the Senate committee, on} 


Have Rendered Highest, Service 
to Nation, 


“STONE STILL SERVES FOE” 


Turns Wilson's Own. Words Against 
Him by Quoting, From Book 
by President. 


(By The Star’s Correspondent. ) 

Washington, Jan, 24.—Theodore 
Roosevelt drove home with sledge- 
hammer blows of earnestness the 
need for greater speed, more effi- 
cient war organization, a _ house- 
cleaning of incompetents, more 
stress on the really vital spots of the 
war program on the part of the 


ets| the impression that the President re-, government and a keener realization 


| 


on the part of the American people 
themselves of the stern task ahead, 
in a speech here this afternoon be- 
fore the members of the National 
Press Club. He held forth the warn- 
ing that all the best intentions on 
earth on our part’ would not win 
the war if there was to be written. 
after our efforts. the words ‘‘too 
late.’’ 
SHOULD EXPOSE INEFFICIENCY. 

It was a typical Roosevelt speech, full 
of all the sincerity and energy of the 
man. It epitomized the advice he had 
been giving the many members of Con- 
gress who had consplted him on the sit- 
uation in his visit to Washington this 
week, 

“Support to the limit every official, high or 
low, just so long as that official does well in 
making more efficient the Nation’s war forces 
and speed up the war,” he said. *“But, on the 
other hand, oppose and expose inefficiency 
where it be found, high or low, that delayed or 
bungled the effectiveness with which the United 
States could throw its great strength into the 
conflict at the quickest moment possible. 

PEOPLE ARE NOT COWARDS, 

“The American people,” he said, “is a 
strong people. We are told now and 
then that the truth would frighten our 
people so that they would not. go on with 
the war. If they are such a set of 
weaklings and cowards then nothing 
can save us. On the contrary, I believe 
the full telling of the truth will wake 
the American people up to a sterner 
realization of the task that is before 
them and therefore to a sterner resolve 
that, cost what it may, every deficiency 
shall be remedied, every wrong undone, 
every failure by government officials 
turned into achievement and success, 
so that as speedily as possible we may 
harden our giant, but soft and lazy 
strength, and exert it to the fullest de- 
gree necessary to bring the peace of lib- 
erty in this mighty conflict for civilza- 
tion and the welfare of mankind.” 

Colonel Roosevelt threw his unquali- 
fied indorsement behind the work of the 
Senate military affairs committee in 
probing into army conditions and be- 
hind the stand taken by Senator Cham- 
berlain, the Democratic chairman of 
that committee. 

PRAISE FOR CHAMBERLAIN. 
“I know,” he said, “that the Senate investi- 


| 


“There hasn’t been enough rifles in| the other hand, will continue. They will! gating committee under Senator Chamberlaia has 


the camps recently because they couldn’t| 
| be manufactured in sufficient quanti-| 
ties,” he said. “The War Department) 
has done well and rifles are in the hands 
of the soldiers now,” he said. 

Senator Kirby declared that the mili- 


and that where deficiencies occurred 
they had been remedied by volunteer 
boards composed of the best talent in| 
the country. : 

“WHY SHOULD WE HAVE PREPARED?” 

“The senator says,” Senator Kirby} 
| said, “that in 1914, when it was appar 
‘ent that war was going to come,.on, the 
ordnance d¢partment’ was absolutely! 


manufacture heavy ordnance. He cites | 
that as an instance of why the military | 
establishment is inefficient. In 1914 the} 
United States had not gone into the war} 
and since 1914 we fought out a presi-} 
{ dential campaign on the proposition that 
we should not go into war. Then why 
in 1914 should the military establish- | 
ment have insisted that we ought to} 
manufacture heavy ordnance at that; 
time? | 

“Another proposition that the senator} 
cites is this: In 1914 he said our Am-} 
bassador Gerard, over in Germany, said | 
the German people were unfriendly and | 
that some day we are going to have! 
trouble. Do you suppose that the ord-| 
nance department or the Secretary of; 
War is going on what the ambassador to! 
Germany might have reported ‘here in a 
secret way? Would we have expected 
anything of that kind? No. No man would 
have expected it, and no man would 
have excused it, if money had been ex-; 
Npended along. tha: line. 

, “HIGHER EFFICIENCY.” 

“The senator said we are not able now 
to put our men in the trenches in France 
and supply them with heavy guns. We 
have them. They are there. They are 
in the hands of our soldiers today and 
can be used effectively when we see fit, 
| to put our men in the fighting front. 

“Yes, but the senator said we have to} 


The money! American line steamship Nieuw Amster- buy them from France. We haye to buy 


had been deposited by guests, including dam has obtained permission to sail for them from France, instead of trying to 


here for stock show 
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the United States. 
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| Gilbert Jaffy, phenomenal violinist, 
} appears today, 12 to'3 p. m., in our con- 
jcert hall. Edison Shop, 1012 Grand Ave. 
—Ady. 


| manufacture them, which would have 
taken a longer time. It seems to me 
that that is conclusive evidence of high 
efficiency. To get the thing that you 

;need when you need it, and it makes no 

| difference where, so you can supply it. | 


go on as they have been conducted in 
the past—a fair and unbiased effort to 
get at the exact facts of the war prog- 
ress and let the people know just what 
has-been done. 

«Meanwhile it is hoped sentiment from 


passed by the House of Commons and|tary department had not fallen down,/the people back home, roused for more 


action, will convince President Wilson 
that a reorganization in the war machin- 
ery is to be desired and necessary. 

This viewpoint was pointedly’ given 
in the closing paragraphs of Senator 
Chamberlain's speech when he said: 

“If America is going to play any part 
in this war she will have: to get at it 
pretty soon. France is expecting us 


labor parties already has been given to{ quiescent and that no move was made to; and the other Allies are expecting us, 


and it-seems to me, my friends, that the 
only way to speed up our preparations; 
the only. way to get ‘over there’ is to 
arouse America to the neessity of the 
time and the danger of the crisis. When 
once aroused I have no fear but that 
America will rise in her might and make 
an example of sacrifice, of courage and 
of patriotism that will make the bright- 
est pages of our old history pale into in- 
significance as compared with the fight- 
ing of our boys on foreign soil, 

“My friends, I apologize for having 
taken up so much of your time. You can 
realize that my reputation-is all I have 
and the love that’ my friends have for 
me at home, With that reputation de- 
stroyed and that love gone, life has no 
other attractions for me; but with my 
reputation assailed, with my country in 
danger, and my appeal made only in be- 
half of my country, I know that you will 
excuse me for having ‘tresspassed so 
long on your time and ‘patience and be- 
lieye me when I“tell you that there is 
nowmansherestoday and there is n¢ i 
in America who would go to the relief 
of President Wilson more quickly than 
I, and show a deeper interest in all that 


e mar 


he is trying to do, than I, who feel I! 


have been so grossly maligned by him 
in that public statement. I thank the 
Senate.” 

That illustrated well the tone of Sen- 
ator Chamberlain’s speech. De&pite the 
fact that he felt he had had a rather 
tough deal out of the whole situation, 
yet his one desire was not to raise 
trouble, but only to help President Wil- 
son and the country in pushing on the 
war with more vigor. At the same time, 


(Continued on Ninth Page.) 
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| rendered the highest service to this country. 
| do not believe it—I know: it.” 

He said he favored the war cabinet 
and director of munitions legislation 
that had been proposed, knowing that 
if the proper men were not appointed to 
the positions, the proposed organization 
would be but little better than the pres- 
ent. But at least the system would 
offer a machinery more capable of hand- 
ling the big war problems than the pres- 
ent. It was in this connection that he 
}made his only reference to President 
Wilson directly. That was in referring 
to the President's very apparent oppo- 
sition to the Senate continuing or con- 
ducting such investigations, 
+The colonel, with a typical Rooseveltian grin, 
read from Mr. Wilson’s work on congressional 
government, in which Mr. Wilson, then a pro- 
fessor, said that the most important function of 
Congress, even more than the legislative func- 
tion, was that cf informing the people by in- 
vestigations of the exact manner and efficiency 
with which the admizistration of the govern- 
ment was being conducted. Colonel Roosevelt 
said he subscribed to that doctrine enunciated 
by Mr. Wilson some years ago and thought it 
was still good doctrine. 

ONLY CONTEMPT FOR STONE. 

In his speech Colonel Roosevelt took 
| occasion to express his contempt for the 
| brand of patriotism exhibited by Senator 
Stone of Missouri. He was cheered and 
applauded as he said: 

“Senator Stone did all he could to serve Ger- 
many against the United States by preventing 
the entry of the United Stat:s ‘into the war 
| against Germany; and he now does all he can 
itoeserye Germany against the United States by 
endeavoring to prevent the United States from 
| becoming efficient in the war against Germany.” 

Departing from the situation in the 
War Department, Colonel Roosevelt took 
j} up the shipping Situation. After com- 
|plimenting the navy for its efficient work 
/in recent months, the colonel said the 

Nation must center on the shipping 
situation more than ever, else our big 
efforts in other lines would be in vain. 

He said there was immediate need for 
co-ordinating the operation of the ships 
under one head that increased efficiency 
could be had in the use of the ships we 
now had that would amount to a million 
tons of shipping. He also appealed for 


~ no such thing now as an American with 


~ exception. was furnished the other day | 
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greater efforts behind the shipbuilding | them from the President of the United! 


program. 
LIKE SOLDIERS IN UNIFORM. 

“Let the government have it under- 
stood that, in such work as the ship 
building works, the munitions works, all 
work done for the government for the 
purpose of aiding the war, the employer 
and the employee alike are to be held 
to the responsibilities of the soldier in 
uniform.” 

Colonel Rogsevelt said the laborer 
should be paid a high wage, given ex- 
cellent housing and living conditions 
but that in turn no practice shouJd be 
tolerated that slowed down the work. 

“Tolerate,” he said, as he pounded home his 
point, “neither from employer nor from work- 
ing man, neither from’ man df big fortune nor 
from the strongest labor union in the country, 
nor from jhe biggest corporation any practice 
in this war that interferes in the smallest de- 
gree with the speed and efficiency which it is 
necessary for us to show in making ready to 
enter the war.” lh } 

% TRUTH SHOULD BE TOLD. ' 

‘All the ‘way through his speech 
Colenel Roosevelt emphasized that the 
newspapers should tell the truth and 
public officials should follow the same 
rule—that the’ public might know the 
exact condition. 

“The worst offense that can be com- 
mitted is untruthfully to assail an ef- 
ficient public servant. Next in evil do- 
ing comes the offense of the man who 
untruthfully defends an inefficient 
public servant from having his inef- 
ficiency exposed,’ was given as the 
Roosevelt slogan for handling the news 
of the war. ‘ , 

The Press Club rooms were. jammed 
and packed until ne more could get in 
to-hear the Roosevelt speech for speed 

“and efficiency, There were numbers of 
men in army and navy uniforms in the 
audience. From the opening sentence to 
the close Roosévelt was given a rousing 
reception and frequéntly had to stop 
his speech while the audience applauded 
vand cheered. 

MUST BE ALL AMERICAN, 

Colonel Roosevelt; said in part: 

“At this time no man is a good Ameri- 
cam unless he is all American. There is} 


. 


some alloy in him. Hither he is straight 
United States or he is not United States 
at all. If he is not anti-German he can- 
not be pro-American. If he is not in 
favor of putting this war through to the 
peace of complete victory, he is not a 
loyal American. The men whom, at the 
moment we should hold in especial sus- 
picion are the men who however loud 
their protestations of devotion to this 
country, nevertheless hint, or directly 
or indirectly advocate, an ingonclusive 
peace, or who in any way object to the 
quick efficiency in putting the war 
through, The mam who endeavors to 
make you unformidable to Germany is 
endeavoring to make the United States 
false to itself and at the same time to 
make it incur the contemptuous hostil- 
ity of Germany. 
NO PLACE FOR PARTISANSHIP, 

“No public servant and private mau in his 
public relation, in his public actions, has any 
business at this time to consider partisan poli- 
tics in! any way. Patriotism must exclude all | 
questions of partisanship. It is our duty to 
support every official from the highest to the 
lowest just so long as that official does well 
and to the extent that he does well in making 
more efficient this government and in speeding 
up the work of the war; and it is no less our 
duty—or perhaps I should change that and+say | 
it is only less our duty—to expose inefficiency | 


wherever it is found, to expose it/in order to} and do not make it unpleasant for the! was agreed on by the City Counselors’ 


speed up "the war and make the war more ef- 
fective, and therefore to cppose every official, 
no matter whero he is, who, by deeds of omis- 
ion or commission, in, cny way falls short in his 
duty to speed up the war and to make the 
strength of the United States as quickly as pos- | 
sible and as- efficiently as possible felt in the 
great conflict, ” 
QUOTES FROM WILSON BOOK. 

“IT come here at the time when ques- 
tions have been raised about the investi- | 
gations carried on by certain commit- 
tees of Congress. I shall give my own 
views as to the duty.of Congress to ih- 
vestigate, not in my own words, but in! 
the words of another. I quote: ‘Unless 
Congress have and use every means of 
acquaintjng itself with the acts and dis- 
position of the administrative agents of 
the government, the country must be 
helpless to learn how it is being served, 
and unless Congress both scrutinize 
these things and sift them by every form 
‘of discussion the country must remain 
in embarrassing and crippling ignorance 
of every force which it is most impor- 
tant that it should understand and di- 
rect, The informing function. of Con- 
gress should be preferred even to its leg- | 
islative function.’ : | 

“T want you to especially remember 
that— f 

“The informing function of Congress 
should be specially preferred even to its 
legislative function, The argument is 
not only that the discussed and interro- 
gated administration is the only @ure 
and efficient administration, but more 
than that—that the only well self-goy- 
erning people is that people which dis- 
rites and interrogates its administra- 

on.’ ; 


A PRINCIPLE HE’LL FOLLOW. 1 
: “This quotation which i have’ given you aac 
mirably sets forh the duty of Congress at all 
times and especially at such a time as this. It! 
is from a work on congressional government by 
the then Prof. Woodrow Wilsc~. I is the prin- 
ciple upon waich I shall act and upon which I 
hope: every upright and faithful servant of the | 
people in Congress will act. 
“In the houses of Congress in the 
year that is just closing there has been | 
a fine disregard of partisanship among 


the members of all parties taken as a/and not unloaded; of ships needed by|the leak but discovered nothing. 


whole in Congress. There has' been al-! 
most no attempt to hamper the prosecu- | 
tion of the war by injecting partisanship | 
or making party harangue. ‘This has 
been the rule. The most conspicuous 


by Senator Stone of Missouri, when 
Senator Stone made a strong partisan 
speech, but the partisanship was the 
least offensive part of his speech. It 
was also a mendacious speech, but the 
mendacity was not the most offensive 
portion of the speech—which was per- | 
haps not wholly uncharacteristic, 
STONE AIDING GERMANY. 

“The really offensive part of the 
speech was that it was an attack on the! 
interests of the United States and there- | 
fore an insidious effort on behalf of 
Germany. This is the same Senator 
Stone who, a year from last fall, was} 
engaged in defending himself from the 


German vote and his effort to persuade 
the Germans that he, Senator Stone, 
was speaking with authority when he 
said that the government would only 


would really be for them. This is the| ble 


the declaration of war last year. 


in filibustering operations against o&tr 


taking action ‘to defend ourselves, fili-} class wage. 


bustering operations of the kind which 
drew public rebuke to those engaged in 


| States. { 
“Senater Stone did all he could to} 
;serve Germany against the United] 
| States by preventing the entry of the 
United States into the war against Ger-}; 
|ImMany; and he now does all he can to: 
serye Germany against the United) 
States by endeayoring to prevent the) 
United States from becoming efficient, 
against Germany. | 
WILL SUPPORT CHAMBERLAIN. i 
} “I care not a snap of my finger for the! 
politics of the man who is doing good} 
work at this time. -It is for that reason } 
| that I have supported and shall continue | 
| LO support,-to the very best of my abil} 
ity, Senator Chamberlain and his asso-! 
ciates in the committee who have been! 
conducting the investigation into the 
management, the administration and the 
maladministration of the War Depart- 
ment. I have followed pretty carefully 
the actions of that senatorial commit- 
tee. _I do not believe that any of its 
members on*any side have been infiu- 
enced in the smallest degree by partisan- 
ship.”* ; 
Colonel Roosevelt read. a quotation 
from testimony of Chairman Hurley’ of 


the shipping board, in which Mr. Hurley | 


spoke of the good that had been done in 
the shipping investigation. 

“There speaks the public servant who is 
glad to have the work of his branch of the 
government investigated and who frankly says 
that the Senate investigations have not .only 
helped from the public standpoint, but have 
helped him and his fellows in doing their work.” 
~ Colonel Roosevelt then pointed out 
that in the Spanish-American War he 


*had spoken in criticism of deficiencies in 
He recalled | 


strong and harsh terms. 
that he was a part of the administration 


at the time and that he had denounced | 


the breakdowns in the army machine in 
the presidential year, even thou 
was used against his party. 
“EVEN MORE MODERATE NOW. 
“I should like any man to point any 


difference in frankness between what I) 
then said of the administration of which | 


I was a part of the party to which I be- 
longed and what I said in the last six 
months, except that I have been more 
moderate and guarded in the last six 
months. 


“It is our duty to tell the truth, If 
conditions are good, tell the truth. If 
they are bad, tell the truth. If they 


have been bad and become good, tell, the 
truth. ake the Navy Department: In 
the first six months after this war 
opened, the Navy Department showed 
poor work, very poor work, owing to 
indecision and delay—work so poor that 


if we had been pitted against any for- | 


midable enemy able to keep the seas, 
we would have paid in disaster for it. 
Dating from about October 1 there has 
come a remarkable change in the Navy 
Department. From that date to this, on 
the whole, the Navy Department’s work 
has been well done. I say it has been 
well done since then for exactly the 
same reason that I say it was badly done 
before then—because it is the truth and 
because it is important that dur. people 
should know the truth. : 3 
A REBUKE FOR DANIELS.  ® 
“Having /said that the Navy Depart- 


ment is now doing well, I want to'make |} 


one small reservation, I wish the 
Secretary of the Navy would no longer 
punish the men in, the navy by refusing 
to allow hundreds of thousands of good 
women to give them sweaters and 
knitted mufflers and everything -like 
that except by indirection, because he 
has had a quarrel with some man. Let 
him punish that man in any way he 
chooses, but do not punish tke sailors 


hundreds of thousands, certainly the 


scores of thousands of women who are 


| greatest needs was “hurry.” 


“Tt is a cruel thing, it is a wrong to us and 

a bitter wrong to our Allies to delay needlessly 
one day, let alone six months or a year, when 
the war worn,’war weary Allies are with the 
blood of their best and their bravest, fighting 
the battle to which, by every consideration of 
honor, we should now be sending our fighting 
men by the million, The prime need is the need 
of haste. 

“Second only in importance is the 
need of organization here. In Washing- 
ton you have had a good many star play- 
ers, but mighty little team work.” 

4h 
he’ said: 

“There is no use whatever in \jprepar- 
ing everything on this side‘of thé water 


| if We cannot get it across. 


THE MENACE OF THE U-BOAT, 
“The submarines, in the last few 
months, have destroyed a greater quan- 
tity of tonnage than is being built, -If 
that situation is not reversed, sooner or 
later, we shall be in the direst straits 


}to feed our Allies, to feed our army, to 


send over men or munitions. Certain 
things should be dotte at once. One of 
the great needs in establishing the war 
board is that we should establish some 
man who would have complete control 
of the shipping ‘operations, We have 
excellent men now engaged in the work 
of ship construction, but we have no 
shipping expert; no man who is a 
trained expert, erigaged in directing the 
shipping operations. They are con- 
ducted under three or four conflicting 
organizations or bureaus. 

“Here I speak not only of what I 
know, and of what you know, but of 
things that have been told’*me in the 
last forty-eight hours, of ships sent 
abroad without manifests, because the 
excellent army officers who were sud- 
denly plunked down in the business of 
sending them did not know about the 
manifests;'a ship ‘sent over with steel 
rails and returning with the same steel 
rails for ballast; of cargoes sent over 


one department and seized by another. 

‘ “OWN HOUSE IS AFIRE.” 

“I cannot overstate the importanée 
and the vital need of speeding up the 
ship industry at the present moment. 
Our house is afire, and we are not to be 


gh it! 


urning to ships and that situation,|pona Power Amendment Will Be Con-! 
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JOHN TAY LOE 


Soldier Home for a Visit. 
; 


| 


| 


Private H. A. McCarty of Battery D,| 
129th Field Artillery, stationed at Camp 
Doniphan, is visiting his parents, Mr. } 
and Mrs. H. D. McCarty, 2714 Park Av 
nue. 


WILL PETITION FOR 


BONDS 


POWER OF CITIES TO INCREASE UP 
VO PEOPLE-OF STATE. ; 


| 


|\J. A. Harzfeld, City Counselor, Deter— 
mined General Assembly Shall 
Not Prevent Action Sought - 
by Association. 


| 
| 


J. A. Harzfeld; city counselor, will take 

no chances on Governor Gardner includ-| 
ing in his call for a special session of 
the legislature the demand of Kansas | 
| City for the submission by the general 
assembly of a constitutional amendment 
giving the city right to increase its 
bonding power; or a chance that, should 
this be included in the call, the legisla- 
| ture might’ refuse to consider it. 

Mr. Harzfeld has drafted two amend- 
ments to the constitution. The first, af- 
fecting the general bonding power, pro- 
vides that bonds may be issued,up to 10 
per cent of the jassessed valuation of 
property, next before the last assess- 
jment. At presént bonds can he issued 
only up to 5 per cent of the ‘assessed 
valuation of property. j 

The other amendment which Mr, Harz- 
feld is preparing is a proposed new sec: | 
tion for the constitution and applies to 
| cities of 75,000 inhabitants. “It provides | 
they may issue bonds to the extent of 20! 
;per cent of the assessed valuation of} 
property to acquire public utilities, mak- 
ing the bonds a lien on the utilities. 
| “These petitions will be. circulated 
through two-thirds of the congressional 
districts of the state,” said Mr. Harzfeid, 
‘“and must !get the signatures of 8 per 
cent of the voters in each who voted at} 
the nearest previous election. 

“Arrangements for the eirculation of 
the petitions have been made with 
| fifteen city counselors in as many differ- 
(ent cities in the state. At the’ meeting 
‘of the Missouri Bar Association 
Jefferson City December 1 last, this plan 


| Association which was foymed at that 
! time.” : 
Mr. Harzfeld was named president of 


| Springfield, all of the others in the as-| los Angeles 


/ sociation,-he said, would aid in getting! 
‘signers to. the petitions and also /in 
| working for their adoption at the fall 
| election. 

| Twice in the past an effort has been 
made to get through a constitutional | 
'amendment giving Kansas City author-| 


; Once it was submitted at a general elec-' 
tion and defeated and the other time the 


ting it. 
“COUNCIL COMMITTED TO MEET, 


sidered, Toduy. 


‘A meeting of the joint gas committee 
lof the council has been called by EB. B. 
| Harrington, chairman, for 3 

to 


constitutional amendment allowing mu- 
nicipal public utility bonds to rest in 
the utility, in his call for an extra ses-| 
sion of the legislature. 


Seas . 
KANSAS SIDE WATER MYSTERY. 


| Discovered. 
: . * i 
Three million gallons of water are dis- | 


appearing each day from the Kansas! 
side water plant and no one has been 
able to discover what becomes of them. 

The heavy consumption of water in 
the morning attracted attention at the 
plant during the cold weather. Gages 
leaped up at an unusual rate during 
the hours between midnight and day- 


sumption. 
| trons were leaving faucets open on ac- 
count of the cold weather. The con- 
sumption increased so rapidly, however, } 
that it was decided.that there was a} 
leak some place. | 


At first it was thought pa-| 


basins yesterday and crawled through | 
the larger sewers in the hope of finding | 
The) 
search will be continued today and if! 
leak is not found by Sunday sections of | 
| the city will be shut off with a view of 
| finding what part of the city the trouble | 
| is located. 

All the pumps at the plant were used 


light when as a rule there is little con-} 


‘s 1! spected within a few days. 


| physically fit for service. 
; their aid he expected to be able to pre- 
en) 


| to be able to handle any situation which 
;may arise in Jackson County. Within 


{ county 
{rural section! within a “whoop and a 
holler’ distance of each other, 


} establishments were taken today. 


‘ity to increase its bond making powe?.| prince Albert .... 


legislature refused to consider submit-) st. Joseph 


es : / Collections everywhere on commission, 
Loss of 3 Million,Gallen= Cannot Be! Allen Mercantile Service, 
‘ \ 


{Smith Shoe Shops, 1203 Walnut, 17 E.8th. | 


excused if we fail to try to put it out! yesterday, which is unusual this time} 


with every means at hand, and no man is of the year. The amount of water to} Eb 
Ito be excused, neither public servant nor, keep up pressure, however, continued! $f} 


private individual, if he fails to do his 
best, with an eye single to getting up 
most efficiency in the national work at 
this time. That applies above all others 
to the men engaged in public work. Al- 
low no privateering. Allow simply the 
profit necessary in order to run the busi- 


‘ness to advantage. 


“So much for the employer. “Now for 
the employee. Giveehim the highest 
honor if he does the work well; give 
him medals, siich as were given 
work on the Panama Canal. Do every- 


ment arly practice on the part of the big | 
nfan or the smaH man that interferes | 
With doing the work well. The govern- | 


{he does a first class job for the first 
I do not know the technical 

term, but if a man can fix three hundred 

rivets and is fixing 140, he is a shirk.” 


: 


for 


}to increase. J 


gees 
SEATS FOR “POP.” 


|ORDERED 200 
The John Taylor Company Made Res- 
ervations for Employees, 
| In response to an appeal from the 
Symphony Orchestra management to 
| large employers to reserve seats for the 
|“Pop” concerts for their employees, the 
ohn Taylor Dry Goods Company yes 
ordered two hundred seats for 
concert. This prompt 


terday 


{next Sunday’s 


others to follow. 


= oe 
Church Entertained Its Pastor. 


A reception was given last night at 
ment should see that the workingman/ the WBastminster Presbyterian Church, 
make believe to be against them, but! sets the amplest wage that is compati-| Benton Boulevard and Andrew Avenue, | 
with! continuing an industry; that| for the Rev. William P. Neilson, their| # 
same\Senator Stone who voted against} his housing and working conditions are| pastor, who has been absent doing’ re-| ¢ 
He is} excellent in every respect; should see} ligious work in army camps. 
the same Senator Stone who engaged | that he gets a first class wage and that} gram was furnished by members of the 


congregation. 


= 


Don’t wait. Do it now. Buy War-| 


Savings Stamps. 


| 
| 
! 
i 
} 


“HOME GUARDS FINE LOT” 


|MARSHAL HOFFMAN GAVE STATE’S “0, } 
} K.? TO REGIMENT. 


‘Let Plotters Beware,’ County Offi- 
cial Remarked After Reviewing Or- 
ganizationseat Hand to Protect 

| Loeal Property and Persons. 


Acting under instructions of Governor! 
Gardner, Harvey C. Hoffman, county | 
marshal, last night began an inspection ' 
of the Second Regiment, Missouri Home 
Guard, by reviewing the second battal- 
ion in its weekly drill-at the regimental | 
armory. The other battalions, Keka 


gun ahd supply companies will be in- 


Marshal Hoffman expressed surprise 
at the splendid condition of the men and} 
spoke with appreciation of the manner 
in which they had been drilled and made 
The regiment 
is equipped to handle any situation which 
may arise locally, Marshal Hoffman be- 
lieves, and he told the men that with 


eee eS 


vent any serious trouble here. 

“Kansas City should be.proud of the 
ome Guards and give to the regiment 
every encouragement,” Marshal Hoffman 
said. “With this regiment and the or- 
ganization of deputy marshals, I expect 


a few days I will have an organization 
of some kind in every town in the 
and men statiored in every 


Plotters’ 
will have a hard timo starting anything, 
but if they do, let them look’out for the 
Home Guards.” ‘ 

Maj. Matthew Foster of the Second 
Battalion said the battalion and entire 
regiment are in the finest possible. con- 
dition and the equipment met with the 
thorough approval of Marshal Hoffman 
on inspection. 

All of the men have been given secret 
mobilization orders and in case of need 
the regiment can be assembled within 
a comparatively short time, Major Fos- 
ter said. ' 


ee gee ene, 
WILE PROTECT WATER SUPPLY. 


Heavy Force of Guards Pressed Into 
Service at Newport, R. I. 
Newrort, R. I Jan}. 24—Unusual 
precautions to guard the water supply 
of this city and” naval and military 
The 
Newport water company threw a heavy 
cordon of civilian guards about strategic 
points of the water system and at,the 
government establishments extra marine 
guards were stationed. All the sentries 
had orders to shoot prowlers first and 
ask q afterwards. 


See YA 
U. S, Weather Observations. 
Weather bureau observations, giving the tempera- 
ture and state of the weather at 8 p. m., Washing- 
ton time,’ yesterday; the precipitationsfor the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours and the maximum tem- 


perature in that ‘period in the principal stations, 
are shown*as follows: 


Stations. 8 p. m, High. Low. Prec. W’ ther. 
Abilene, Tex. .... 54 58 80 0 Clear 
Amarillo ......... 54 66 24 i) Olear 

1 PSOISBP Ns sets sw acorarsts 46. 52 384 0 €loudy 
1 SSQRLOI GS ng diene, o010 vice 22 26 12 0 Clea 
Buffalo 28 28 10°4-.88 Snow 
Calgary 20 40) 14 0. Clear 
Charleston 44 52. ~~: 80. 0. Clear 
Charles City 30 30 14 -04 " Cloudy 
Chicago 22 22 18 .08 Cloudy 
Cincinnati .. $2 36 18 0 Cloudy 
Concordia .......-. 44 50 28 0 Clear 
Corpus Christi ... 54 it, 46 0 Clear 
; Denyer 52 58 26 0 Cloud 
Ay Des" Moines 42° * 42 24. %.0 Cloudy 
Dodge City 46 58 24. 0 Clear 
Duluth ... i¢ 18 0 1 Snow 
Di Paso 2 dee te 48 Se ae Oo“ Clear 
| Fort Smith ....., 44 52 24 0 Yair 
Galveston ......6 $2 62 6 0 Clear 
BRAVE 05. sien cecsse B52 «384 32 0 Cloudy 
}Helena ..... 42 44 84 0 Rain 
Jucksonyille 5+ 60 86 0 Clear 
Kansas City 47 51 80 0  Olear 
Knoxville ........ 40 42 28 0 Clear 
Joseph andj Little Rock 52 54. 32 0 Clear 
5 72 50 O- Cloudy 
Memphis ........ 48 32 O Clear 
Minneapolis . 28 28 ee 01 Clondy 
Montgomery . 5 56 «84 0 Clear 
New Orleans 58 6§2 40 0 Clear 
New York {...4.. 2 28 10 0 Snow 
North Platte c 48. 22 0. Glondy 
Oklahoma City ... 48 56 82 0 Clear 
Omaha ....- 44 50 30 0 Clear 
picenis es 6+ 68 84 0 Cloudy 
ittsburgh .. 32 62 12 OL Snow 
Portland ... 48, 52 46 34 Rain ; 
—s8 10 —8 De no .0 Seo’ 
Ralejgh ...-+-2+++ 88 42 20 4 6 Clear 
Rapid. City ....\.. 386, 46 24 02 Fair 
} Roswell 38 46 18 0 Clear 
46 52 82 0 Olear 
[St. Louis . 40 42° «30 0 Cloudy 
f | Salt Lake City.... 86 40 24 0 Cloudy 
| San Francisco .... 60 62 46 0  Qlear 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 8 14 Ow 0 Clondy 
Seattle... .s0-- 24 4 50 40 .06 Rain 
Sheridan ...- 32 44 18 08 Snow 
Shreveport .. t 62 32 0 Clear 
Spokane... AL 44 40 0 Rain } 
Springfield, 1 ce $2 26 0 Cloudy 
Springfield, Mo. .. 42 44 26 0 Fair 
} Swift Current .... -—6 82 —6 0 Clear | 
Tampa... 2. 22 tt. 5 60 36 0 Glear | 
TOLAAG Ae yalers tiene ots 2 34 22 16 Cloudy | 
84 16 0 Cloudy 
Wichita o6 30 0 Yair 
Winnipeg... 14 —4 04 Snow 
NOTICES. ‘ 


eee 


The Kupper Hotel, 11th and McGee, is 
in the heart of the business district. 


232 Lathrop. | 


“Rayfield Carburetors” and “Eveready 
Batteries.” Beach & Son, 1506 McGee St. 


When you think of glasses think of} 
“Mott,” 2. E.. 11th st., Waldheim bldg. 
Telephone Main 5374 for appointment. 


We are paying 514 per cent on savings | 
$1 up on fixed sums, any size. Safety | 
Savings.& Loan Assn., Grand Av. Temple. | 


7 i 
Wait, or: 


AH~ phones. 


Shoes repaired while you 
called for and delivered. 


———__—- 4 
Grand Scottish celebration of the 159th | 


birthday of Robert Burns will be held in | 
Shrine Temple, 12th and Prespect, Fri-| 


Men were lowered into sewer catch | day, 25th, commencing at 7:16 p. m. } 


at a To those who 
Vf wish to estab- 
‘lish relations 
with a= safe, 
strong bank, 
we heartily ex- 
tend our sery- 
ices. Our bus- 
iness istocare | 
for the bank- | 
_ing of our de- 
positors: and clients — 
guard and protect their in- 


to 


COMPANY 


Store Hours Now 9 to 5 o’Clock Daily 


Main St. 
Square 
Today 


« 


Remnants Cretonnes and Curtain 


Materials Greatly Reduced 


Wide Choice of Curtain Materials—Nets, Filet 
Nets, - Novelty Nets, Bobbinettes, Madras, Voile and, 
Silkolines, 1 to 10-yard lengths at generous reductions. 


Drapery Materials—Cretonnes, Denims, Monk’s 
| Cloth and Repps, 1 to 10-yard lengths, at generous re- 
| ductions. 


~ 


Our SALE. 
OF FINE SILIK 
— NECICWEAR 


s 
\ 


includes hundreds of beautiful and exelusive patterns, 
in very fine silks— 


SOG) Tes Hawa on eal COC be 2.00 “Lies” <6aton sk the 225 
GS Crab esata sere dieres AVG F:$2°50 TGS 30, dis cle arnt $1.85 
$1.00 “Ries: toes. Sete ROSCA SaI00 Mies i eee oR $2.05 
7 a Ua Ce lass uae Sco 95072-$3,50: Ties\ eek $2.65 ° 
2 SO OOR Resi cet s eeerclerets $3.20 


ON MAIN AT TENTH 


. 

Consider the Care 
you must give the question of in- 
vestment to avoid losses, Then 
think how your dependent ones 
some day will need reliable help 
to perpetuate your estate, 

In your will name this bank 
, as trustee and executor. Thus, 
at small cost, you insure the 
carrying out of your plans skill- 
fully and conscientiously. 

Call oréwrite for full informa- 
tion. 


RikusTCOMPANY | 


Your Government Says: 


“Raise Poultry” 


. BUCKEYE INCUBATORS 
Guaranteed to Hatch Every 
Batchable Eggs 


The Buckeye is the highest quality Incubator on the market. 
It is very simple—anyone can operate it. The temperature of 
this Incubator ig not affected by the weather; has perfect air 
circulation, 


“Priced Up From $10.50 
Colonial Brooders priced $17.50 and $21.50 


Tool Specials 


A Tool Chest filled with handy useful. tools will 
repay the man of the house a hundred-fold the 
coming’ spring. We have one regularly priced at 
$7.00 that we will sell Friday and Sat- $ 
urday for . 5.98 
$2:00 Autograf Hammer, special, $1.25. 


$2.50 Tool Grinder, special, $1.49. 
$1.25 Folding Saw Clamp, special, 98c. 


\ 


ight Reductions’ 


With lights ordered put out at 7:00.and 10:00 
and the lights going out in the home, a,cou- 
ple of Flashlights ane a real necessity nowa- 
days. 


PXTRA SPECIAL—Fiber tubular Flashlight, 5-inch, with 
screw on cap and reflector—the battery and bulb alone 
sells for 45 cents—regularly priced at g 

$100; epecinl i ic sss toy \coeeibeedchidsssne fee C 


85c Flashlight, today and tomorrow, 59c 
$1.15 Flashlight, today and tomorrow, 79c 


Nickel plated small pocket Flashlight, priced 75c 
This Store Remains Open Saturday Night Until 9:00 


DRY GOODS ! 


A pro- 


| 
i 
ready a patron, pledse con- 
sider this an invitation to 


become one, : 


LIBERTY 


| 


Sinttenreattatianetteee et entatetteteenen ne cineene eee 


; 


|EUPHOLSTERED BOX SPRINGS 


Made in our own light sanitary shops, 


of 
fresh, clean materials. It differs from the 
usual machine made article and @bsts no more. 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 


Eleventh and Grand. 


BUILT TO ORDER 
_BY EXPERT HANDS. 


~. 


ENG 
ARAN 


Rake eee, cals 
S 


aa 
cms 


~ Than Cost 


This $9.00 Sweater +is 
now priced at $6.00, whieh 
is actually less than we 
could buy it in quantities 
today at the mill. 


‘ _Of course we.contracted for 


this number over a year ago, 
ind now wish to reduce stock 
—therefore the underpricing. 


Purest worsted material, 
rope stitch, balmacaan shoul- 
der. Colors silver gray, ma- 
roon, white and black. Price 
$6.00, 


1214--16-18-20-22 GrandAve. 


Children’s Day 


. 
in Our Clearance Sale 
$5.00 Tan English ..:........ 

$4.00 Black Engtish .. 
Scout Shoes, worth $ 


$2 


Boys’ 
Boys’ 
Boys’ 
Boys’ $2.00 Overshoes. .$1.25 
Our Boys’ Shoes, the best 
wearers in the world, $3.50 
values, $2.48; $8.00 values, 


$1.98 $3.48 : ye 


$5 high Storm 
Boots for boys 


the 


English for big aint; 
worth $5.00; 9 8 
COUR Pt wera ev 2 


All Patent English 
gvorth $4.00, today. 
Cloth top patent 
Dolls, worth 
$3.50; today. 
$s 


8% 


3 
$2.98 


Baby 


. 
School 


to 11, 


Shoes, 


ik Gua $2.98 
KNOX SHOE CO. iii 


MAIN 
——Live at a Nice Hotel 
When Away From Home 
UMBERMEN, builders—when you 
L visit this city, the busy mart, be 
a guest at this hofel. 


Clean beds, clean linen. All rooms are 

outside rooms. Cafe and lunchroom 

connected. Close’ to shops and theaters, 
‘The rate is very moderate, 


Broadway line direct to door 


New Hotel 


WASHINGTON 


12th and Washington 
‘J. H. WHITE, Owner ‘and Gen. Mgr. 


‘Walk-Over 
Tréat your feet 


as if they be- 
longed to you 


SHOES FOR MEN 
They $5 They 
9 ) 


Fit! Wear! 
All leathers. Styles with snap and 
vim. . Genuine Goodyear welt, 
And Other Grades Up to $12 
Women’s Shoes for every purpose 


~WALK-OVER 
SHOE STORE 


1111 Walnut 


Gicels Chile Chee 


Is not at all like 
-pimento cheese 


| D.C.PRUDDEN 
OPTICIAN 724,205 hn St 


Cor. Walnut, 
Superior service in examining and fitting. We 
fo the lenses. Tbcrmometers for all pufposes. 


| faa 


FOR COUGHS AND COLDS 


; : | reservation was the first to come in, but} terests b ful manage- a lef compound that safe- 
; ; 4 y y } d | s y carelul manag pss eS eee ae 
revelations of Mr. Bernard Ridder as to oane (or ae ‘eS Lg. re no sash the orchestra management expects many ent. If you are not al- | guards against Schronicy jung asd Sighted 
his, Mr. Stone's, negotiations for the} work well, and do not permit for a mo-} ment. yo j\.,teoubles. . A | tonic-restorative: prepar 


without harmful or habit-forming drugs. 
Try them today. 


50 cents a box, including war tax 


For sale by all Druggists 
Eckman Laboratory, Philadelphia 


| 
} 
| 
; 
/ 


| If you can’t see both far and near withont cbhang- 
\{ng glasses, try my Invisible Bifocal Lenses wits 
Key-Lock Mountings. 
i 
e 927 ~ 
0 el Grand 
| ‘ ° Ave. 
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STOP BADGERING BAKER. 

There is one thing of which the country has 
become profoundly tired. That is the continua- 
tior of the badgering of Secretary Baker by the 
members of the military affairs committee of | 
the senate. The tone of the quizzing is not that 
lof a genuine effort to secure information for | 
ithe benefit of the country. It has all the aspéct 
of an effort to place the secretary in an utr- 
favorable light before the country. The effort | 
is persistent to: bring out something discredit- 
able to the war department, something on‘which 
the charge of inefficiency and blundering may 
be made to lrang. There is shown no desire to 
bring to public knowledge the great things the | 
department has accomplished, to’ give the coun- | 
tty an, accurate idea- of the progress that has 
been made, 

Nobody in his senses would hold that knowl- 
edge of defects should be concealed, that in- 
efficiency should be covered up, that failures 
should not be revealed, if it is done as a means 
towards turning failures into successes. Prog- 
ress is always made by revealing failures, dis- 
covering the causes and applying the needed | 
remedies. Unless this is done, inefficiency | 
shelters itself behind secrecy and mi8takes per- 
petuate themselves and multiply. Publicity is 
the foe of mediocrity and lassitude. Nothing 
so tends to speed up a man as to have those who 
are interested in his speed learn that he is slow. 
But there has been all the publicity needed for 
that sort of stimulus. ¥ 

What is now going on is not genuine investi- 
gation for the purpose of aiding the war de- 
partment to accomplish more, but a deliberate 
effort on the part of a few men who havé ex- | 
cessively criticizedsthe secretary, to “save their 
faces” and put him in a hole, The country 
wants no more of that sort of work. The 
senate is neglecting important legislation while 
this is going on. The railroads heed attention. 
So does food conservation. So dots water paw- 
er development. So do many other things. 
The people would like to see nfore activity on 
the part of the senate itself and less of this 
effort to prove the administration: inactive. 


ARY 9, 1918, 


SECRETARY BAKER: ANYTHING ELSE? 


| ARMY ACCOMPLISHMENTS PRAISED 


AND WAR CABINET BILL 
OPPOSED. 


been the motive of | 

took it, the campaigr 
which began with Se 
lain’s speech in New Y¥: 
two weeks ago, has degenerated into a 


‘ Cham! e 


pitiful and puerile performance. The 


‘persuasive plea of ignorance may be 
used to extenuate the offense of Sen- 
ator Chamberlain -in making grossly 
exaggerating and unfotinded 


ments naturally excited may be held 


rk, more than | 


4 
il 


state- } 
ments, and the alarm which those state- 


1 


,{ duties of his subordinates. 


country could have desired 
make, since it’ shows that he is not 
congesting his mind and wasting -his 
‘energies with details which make the 
But the 
question is not motiveless. It had been 
charged that the department has bought 
mote shoes than it needs, so that if 


to justify the Senate Military Atiairs | STAC SM Aa meee = 
‘| Committee in having begun its investi- affirm how many pairs of shoes P 


{ ie secs i oD le to 
: and || Man are needed, he may be ab 
gation. But there the justification Fete ote ane' auniaable 


ee mento convict Mr. 2 
exeuses fud: a ee aecousere le 2 i offense of having been too precautious 
i] 


Mr. Baker before the committee} ” : 
a brought the investigation to a logical Be ns poe of bales so ee 
£4 | conclusion by exposing the falsity of |‘. that, direction; » senator 
eee , | thinks himself of an anonymous letter 
fe ’ Feil <i the assumptions and charges upon: had eid LA chile SHED 
Washington, Feb. 8.—Except for more | which it was predicated. But instead He ad") LECEWECN Con. s ! 
Senate discussion, léd by Senator Thom-_ of having been concluded, it was con- mation that there are many men in the 
Democrat, of\-the, Milveary, Oona F Homer ve ‘ Tt 1 army “of German sympathy,” and 
ttee, who praised the army's accom- tinued, and is sau tRPRTOBTCSS: wales “many officers and men in conversa- 
| plishments, defended Secretary Baker fost the characteristics of an investiga- Lees Bete teed ae Geena ens 
j and opposed the war cabinet bill, there | tion, however. It has degenerated into’ EW raee P Pp ; 
fz “no moves today in. the contro-— I a campaign of disparagement; not ap- | timents,” wherefore he wants to know 
over war efficiency and organi~ feo Raretheo pease Of ‘detamie of Mr. Baker how much treason exists 
hes parently : : 
: . Assum- 
Mr. Baker, and much less, of course, | the army he has organized. Assun 
i ing, apparently, that courts-martial. 


for the purpose of giving “aid and com- : , 
{ Ayn ee . - =, | might be depended on to keep treason 
fre fo (she, edema \moewithstandrs ie in subjection, Mr. Baker hadn’t polled 


(|: fect. ar ow is, i oe 
“| ane oa eg EL aaa the army to establish a statistical rec- 
| SESS a ord of its sentiments, and so he is 


‘| icament in which certain members ssoetyy Soe 
Be eomimattee tind thamiselvess (Cons unable to enlighten the curiosity of 
: 4 Soe s is adventure in 
scious of having blundered, and sensible | Senator Weeks, and this : eee 
that they are under popiiar suspicion’) aimless" inquisitiveness cu Tee un 
See ot io : P { tion oO enator 
of having set a political project afoot, BuseEvat 


| the sapient 
? ‘ , if a i x- 
they are seeking to defend themselv¢s. | Weeks ‘that “we ought to tnake an © 
hat they prosecute M& 


é 


_ port Tonnage Now Available. 


ne — 


“3 
mn. 

y common consent further action was 

poned until next week. Both the | 


ample of some one.” That Senator 
Weeks would prefer that a traitor 
rather than a patriot be made the ex- 
ample is to be inferred. Mi 
Senator Weeks’ curiosity seems to 
have been baffled, or exhausted, where- 
upon Senator McKellar comes to the 
fore. He has heard, concluded or sus- 
pected that it is a gross blunder to 
send men to France before their train- 
ing is completed, and he demands to 
know how about this. But an intima- 
2 s i ir. cer that-this is bein 
prompted Opn bie genops Of Maeloce oe se a Serica of Gate . 


something which can be pleaded to fi 7. 1 Pershing, who seems to think that 
excuse the unjust charges they began hy are gained by 
-by_ making. ved 7 ‘arns Senator Mc- 
It is plain that thg members of the } 
committee are sorely conscious’ that 
they have no case against Mr, Baker, 
nor even a clew promising evidence ont. 
of which a case could be made. But | 
they are desperate, and desperation 
makes them hopeful that if they put. 
to: Mr. Baker all the questions which 
their imaginations can invent, and all | 
those which are brought to them by i 
rumor and anonymous letters, they. 
> aout SSR & 4 Las SS 
may uncover something. Thus the | 
committee pries into every closet, looks | 
behind every door, explores under the | 
bed, brings its microscope to bear on 
the cracks in the floor, guided not by | 
any knowledge or belief that it is on 
the trail of any fact of moment, but 
by the hope that it may catch a clew to 
some scandal which’ will vindicate its | 
| curiosity and excuse the injustice’ and 
damage it has done. ; 


is’ and take oye", the President’s pow-_ 
rs as commander in chief. , 
_ Chamberlain Replies to Lewis. 
luring the discussion Senator Cham-~-— 
Jain, chairman of the Military Com- 
ttee, replied to criticism from Senator | 
Lewis, Democratic whip, regarding the 
ecmmittee’s examination of Mr. Baker, | 


The questions put to Mr. Baker, 
<5 1] Wednesday show how much. the pro 
ae ceeding has become a prosectition by | 
{1 men who feel that they will acquit 

{ themselves in the degree that they con- 
vict him. They are not such questions 

as would be prompted by a sympathetic 
1 understanding Of the difficulties that. 
have beset him or by a desire to aid. 
him, They are such as could be 


/niittee at first instead of after witnesses 
} had presanted attacks, Senator Cham- 
| berlain said the committee’s rocedure 
followed the express request of the Sec- 


retary. é i 
The Military Committee met today, but 
did not attempt to consider the war cabi- 
net measure nor continue its war in- | 
'quiry. Both matters were postponed | 
until next week, when Secretary Baker , 
expected to present information re- 
ng available army transport  ton- 
| nage and also return for cross-examina~ 
tion. The committee plans to close its 
|war inquiry with investigation of can- 
tonment site selections and construction 
contracts. < 
_ In considering the administration bill 
“proposing to vest the President with 
Power to co-ordinate and reorganize the 
' Government machinery, Senator Over- 
man, its sponsor, said today that he did 
ot contemplate hasty action. It would 
‘taken up by the Judiciary Committee 
‘the. usual. cot De eed, ‘and Pe subject to 
the usual committee procedure. Its in~ 
troduction has so changed the situation 
that some Senators preparing addresses 
to be delivered’ next. week against the 
War cabinet and munitions director bills 
abandon them. theres a ae 
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BAKER IS DEFENDED 


BY SENATOR THOMAS 


AND WAR CABINET BILL 
OPPOSED: 


ARMY ACCOMPLISHMENTS PRAISED 


| 
| 
{ 


| been the motive of those who under- 
| took it, the campaign of denigration 


| 
} 
| 
} 


sy SEUSLIECs X 
— 
A RITIFUL PHRFORMANCE. 
The News does not believe any\one 
can read the report of the examination 
of Mr. Baker by the Senate Milita 
Affairs Committee last Wednesday 
without feeling that, whatever may havey 


which began with Senator Chamber- 
lain’s speech in New York, more than 
two weeks ago, has degenerated into a 
pitiful and puerile performance. The 
persuasive plea of ignorance may be 
used-to extenuate the offense of Sen- 
ator Chamberlain -in making grossly 
exaggerating and unfounded state- 
ments, and the alarm which those state- 


“Wt is inevitable, in the circumstances, 
that its questions should be petty, aim- 
less and banal; questions’ which could 
be answered affirmatively or negative- 
ly, or not at all, without affording any | 
evidence whether the work of the War 
Department is being done efficiently 
or inefficiently. Senator Weeks, for 
example, asks how many pairs of shoes 
per man are needed. Mr. Baker doesn’t 
know, which is precisely the answer the 
country could have desired him to 
make, since it shows that he is not 
congesting his mind and waSting -his 
energies with details which make the 
duties of his subordinates. But the 
| question is not motiveless. It had been 
| charged that the department has bought 
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of which a case could be made. But 
they are desperate, and desperation 
makes them hopeful that if they put 
to:Mr. Baker all the questions which 


man, its sponsor, said today that > di 
not contemplate hasty Mets ot peat ' 
be taken up by the Judiciary Committee ' 
next Monday, he said, ‘and be subject to 

the usual committee procedure. Its in- 
troduction has.so changed the situxtion 

that some Senators preparing addresses | 

to be delivered next: week against the 

war cabinet and munitions director bills 

may abandon them. 
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) itary arrangements of the canton- 

ments at home. ; 

| In® dignity, pertinence and signifi- 
cance) these questions are typical of 
virtually all of the hundreds * which 
were put to Mr. Baker during an inqui- 


their imaginations can invent, and all] 
those which are brought to them by 


Thomas Defends Administration. tumor and anonymous letters, they sition that took time his duties could 
Senator Thomas, in defending the War may re S ine q : 
oe eeaek gp carend pth War y uncoyer something.’ Thus the ill afford to spare. They are such 


r ineffi- 
cjency in the Senate and, attacking the 
Military Committee’s bills, for a war 
eabinet and a director of munitions, ad- 
mitted that there had been evidence of 


committee pries into every closet, looks 
behind every door, explores under the 
bed, brings its microscope to bear on 


questions as would come to the minds 
of men who, having no evidence to 
charges they had 
| made, hope, by force of industrious 
| 
| 
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some inefficiency in the War Depart- 4 i justty Hee Nera 
ment, but said he was surprised Bers the cracks in the floor, guided notiny 
had not been more, since the United 


any knowledge or belief that it 1s on 


curiosity, to accumulate a heap of petty 
faults which can be offered to persuade 
the country that they are excusable for 
the injustice and damage which their 
partisanship. has betrayed them into 
| doing. They may succeed. The popu- 
| lar mind is not wont to discriminate 
nicely as between the essential and the 
unessential, nor to measure the defaults 
by the accomplishments. But thought- 
ful men will not be alarmed nor de- 
ceived, They will find more than the 
reassurance they need in the voluntary 
statement of the French High Commis- 
sioner, M. Andre Tardieu. “TI have co- 
operated,” he says, “for nearly ten 
months, hour by hour, with every part 
of your war organization. What you 
have done is magnificent, worthy of 
your allies, worthy of yourselves.” The 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
may find many faults; certainly it will 
not fail for want of industry and eager- 
ness in the quest. But neither its per- 
severance nor the patience of the coun- 
try will permit it to accumulate enough 
faults to contradict the testimony of 


M. Tardieu. 


States was wholly unprepared for war. 
Secretary Baker’s testimony before the 
Military Committee was characterized by | 
Senator Thomas as a ‘story replete with 
Boeri blish renter 
Senator homas estimated the - } 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of the recente | 
organized Government, . bureaus were | 
supernumerary,” with employes doing | 
practically nothing, but it was the fault 
el sve ae Poverument, he de- 
red, a ne did no se t e 
oan Des, Place the blame 
The War Cabinet could only add an- 


other link t i fertl ” 
Yo caida. o the chain that binds us, 
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Would Hamper President. 
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: j ; e Presiden } 
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ion as commander in chief of the army 
Bo eS ef of the army 
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“I think it has almost b 
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sary for the Government to commandeee 
every shipyard, conscript every employe 
Boe a heavy Rand on idlers when 
workmen are so badly n i : 
OUR a eeded,” he de- 


the trail of any fact of moment, but | 
by the hope that it may catch a clew to 

some scandal which’ will vindicate its j 
curiosity and excuse the injustice and ) 
damage it has done. | 
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QECRETARY BAKER'S progr a 


the army is a frank recognition of the need 
for the co-ordination and simplification of 
the functions of the War Department, for 


-been loud in their demands. ‘With those 
who have indulged in criticism for criti- 
cism’s sake the people of the United States 
have little sympathy. Only that criticism 
‘that is constructive in method and purpose 
is today entitled to a hearing, and if it be 
assumed that the major part of the recent 
fault-tinding with the methods of the Gov: 
érnment has been of this character, then 
é € plans of the Secretary of War for the 
a away of red tape and the -unifi- 

of control over the various bureaus 
his department will be welcomed by the 


co intry. There is no oceasion to look a 
gift hor é in the mouth. And it would be 
indeed ngenerous to greet what appears 
to be 1uine and far-reaching reform in 


method , a long step toward giving the 
General Staff the functions that properly 


nition that previous methods have proved 
inadequate. 24 . 

If Secretary Baker's mind is open to sug: 
gestion, if he is willing to hear and act‘on 
fair criticism, if he is not obsessed with 
the conviction that all is as it should be 
with the best possible military .establish- 
ment, then there is hope that the War 
Department will continue to profit by past 
mistakes, that it-will be prompt to remedy 
proved defects ‘in its machinery, and that 
it will go forward in its work with fresh 
strength fortified by the confidence of the 
country. It is far better, from every point 
of view, for the Government to correct its 
own mistakes and apply the shears to en- 
tangling red tape than it would be to await 
action to these ends by Congress. “And 
the representatives of the people, by their 
willingness in the past to give the execu- 
tive every needed power, have.shown. un- 
mistakably that this is their own preference 
also. All Congress asks is to be shown the 
necessity. This béing done, neither the 
Administration nor the country need fear 
that any necessary action on the'part of 
Congress will be withheld, 
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reorganization of the General Staff of | 


which critics of the Administration have | 


belong to it, other than as a frank recog: ° 


owes the eS | rs } 
ment ine@iciency and ‘shorteds 


contained in the subjoined sentences al 


“The military establishment of Amer : 
ica has fallen down. 
“There is no use to be solinatatie about’ 
a thing that does not exist. st 
“It has almost stopped functioning. 


In uttering these conclusions, Mr.) 
-CHAMBE N did no more than put | 
inte words the opinions that had 
been forced on every intelligent citi-| 
zen who had opportunity to know 
the facts concerning the War Depart- 
ment. He revealed no secret, nor did’ 
he direct attention to a condition that 
had suddenly arisen in national af- 
fairs. He was fortunate, however, in 
the fact that as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, fa- 
miliar with the legislation controlling 
the War Department and with the 
transactions of that ‘department, he 
could speak with authority, and as a 
Democrat he could act without incur- 
ring suspicion that his conduct was: 
dictated by partisan purpose. 
- Mr. .CHAMBERLAIN’S declaration im- 
mediately bore fruit. It was followed 
by the introduction of the War Cabi- 
net bill in the Senate on January 22, 
und on the same day President Wi- 
son’s attack on Senator CHAMAEH- 
LAIN was published. In this the Pres- 
ident said: 


“Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s statement as} 
to the present Inaction and ineffective- 
ness of the Government is an astonish- 
ing and absolutely unjustifiable distor- 
‘tion of the truth. ry 
_ “As a matter of fact the War Depart- 
ment has performed a task of unparal-| 
leled magnitudes and difficulty with ex- | 
traordinary promptness and efficiency.” : 


a a A A 


Following this came Senator Cuam~ 
BERLAIN’S exposition, on the floor of 
the Senate, of the facts behind his] 
charges and the support of his conten- 
tions by Senator Hitcucork and oth- 
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|to prove his 


that have subsequently been mad , is 


ere 
ey HE “HAS BACKING. 
When Secretary Baker was asked | 
statement that a 
seemed possible to transport a mi! 
lion soldiers to France this year, A 
submitted a confidential memoran- 
dum from the general staff of the 
army, showing where the neces- 
sary shipping was expected to come 
from. 

The impression has constantly, 
and studiously, been created that 
whenever Mr. Baker made a state- 
ment which did not meet with the 
approval of a_ critic, it was an 
opinion which reflected the secre- 
tary’s individual and unsupported 
view, or at most the opinion of a 
department chief. 

Thus, during the squabble over 
the Browning machine gun, the 
chief of the ordnance bureau de- 
clared that the machine gun in- 
vented by the Iowa man was adopt- 
ed through the personal interven- 
tion of the secretary of war in the 
affairs of the ordnance bureau. It 
developed later that the decision 
was made by a special board of the 
best qualified army officers who 
could be picked, and the secretary 
of war merely ratified their deci- 
sion. 

Again, it was charged that the 
modified Enfield rifle was to be 
“blamed”? upon Secretary Baker and 
General Crozier. But it is known 
now that the decision was made by 
the unanimous vote of Generals 
Pershing, Bliss, Crozier and three 
or four others of the highest offi- 
cers of the army, 

The war deparfment has been 


‘open to criticism because the vari- 


ous bureaus were not subordinate 
to the general staff, but that has 
already been remedied by Secre- 
tary Baker. The testimony given 
before the senate committee re- 
veals the fact that despite the pos- 
sibility of the secretary of war 
making arbitrary decisions, he has 
in fact followed expert military 
advice on military matters. 

When the civilian secretary of 
‘war is criticised for making a de- 
| cision which by training he is not 
qualified to make, it is worth re- 
flecting that the chances are he 
}did not make the decision, but 
| merely ratified the action of the 
general staff. That has proved to 
be the case in every instance, to 
date, where sych a criticism has 
been leveled at him, 
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By Senators 
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Beaiiiary Explains “Confi 
dentially” Manner of: 


i 
Moving 1,500,000 Men 


Presideit Seeks Ps 
Bipartisan Aid ; 


“i 

Calls Conference of Lead: 

ers to Discuss War | 
Problems 


In the controversy over the coi 
duct of the war there were 
important developments in | 
txgton yesterday: 

1b Secretary of War Baker gave 

the Senate Military Commi 
“highly confidential” report on avail- 
able shipping. Chairman Chamber-_ 
lain later said members of the com- 
mittee _ questioned the capacit: 


can soldiers in drape this 
prospect which Mr. Baker call 
unpromising.” 
2 ,--Enenident Wilson signified 
intention of holding regu 


and Democratic members of © 
to discuss war problems. 
first of these conferences he wi | 
urge passage of tho bill authoriz- 
ing him to rearrange executive de- | 


| 
a 
partments. 3 | 
Secretary of War ‘Baker issued 
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Philadelphia, Tuesday, February 12, 1918 


Baker Cuts the Red Tape 
ECRETARY BAKER'S program for the 
reorganization of the General Staff of 

the army is a frank recognition of the need 
for the co-ordination and simplification of 
the functions of the War Department, for 
which critics of the Administration have 
been loud in their demands. ‘With those 
who have indulged in criticism for criti- 
cism’s sake the people of the United States 
have little sympathy. Only that criticism 
that is constructive in method and purpose 
is today entitled to.a hearing, and if it be 
assumed that the major part of the recent 
fault-finding with the methods of the Gov- 
ernment has been of this character, then 
the plans of the Secretary of War for the 
sweeping away of red tape and the -unifi- 
cation of control over the various bureaus 
of his department will be welcomed by the 
country. There is no occasion to look a 
gift horsé in the mouth. And it would be 
indeed ungenerous to greet what appears 
to be a genuine and far-reaching reform in 
methods, a long step toward giving the 
General Staff the functions that properly 
belong to it, other than as a frank recog- 
nition that previous methods have proved 
inadequate, . 


| 


If Secretary Baker's mind is open to sug: 
gestion, if he is willing to hear and act*on 
fair criticism, if He is not obsessed with 
the conviction that all is as it should be 
with the best possible military .establish- 
ment, then there is hope that the War 
Department will continue to profit by past 
mistakes, that it-will be prompt to remedy 
proved defects in its machinery, and that 
it will go forward in its work with fresh 
strength fortified by the confidence of the 
country. It is far better, from every point 
of view, for the Government to correct its 
own mistakes and apply the shears to en- 
tangling red tape than it would be to await 
action to these ends by Congress. And 
the representatives of the people, by their 
willingness in the past to give the execu- 
tive every needed pdéwer, have.shown. un- 
mistakably that this is their own preference 

salso. All Congress asks is to be shown the 
necessity. This being done, néither the 
Administration nor the country need fear 
that any necessary action on the'part of 
Congress will be withheld, 
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{ 
“The military establishment of Amer- 
ica has fallen down. 
“There is no use to ‘be optimistic about 
a thing that does not exist. 
“It has almost stopped functioning.” 
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Confession in the War Department. 


The essence of Senator Grorce EB. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s address delivered on 
January 19 before the Republican 
Club of-this city, to which the nation 
owes the exposures of War Depart- 
ment inefficiency and shortcomings 
that have subsequently been made, is 
/ contained in the subjoined sentences: 


In uttering these conclusions, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN did no more than put 
inte words the opinions that had 
been forced on every intelligent citi- 
zen who had opportunity to know 
the facts concerning the War Depart- 
ment, He revealed no secret, nor did 
he direct attention to a condition that 
had suddenly arisen in national af- 
fairs. He was fortunate, however, in 
the fact that as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, fa- 
miliar with the legislation controlling 
the War Department and with the 
transactions of that department, he 
could speak with authority, and as a 
Democrat he could act without incur- 
ring suspicion that his conduct was 
dictated by partisan purpose. 

Mr. -CHAMBERLAIN’s declaration im- 
mediately bore fruit. It was followed 
by the introduction of the War Cabi- 
net bill in the Senate on January 22, 
and on the same day President Wi- 
son’s attack on Senator CHAMAEDM- 
LAIN was published. In this the Pres- 
ident said: 


“Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s statement as 
to the present inaction and ineffective- 
ness of the Government is an astonish- 
ing and absolutely unjustifiable distor- 
tion of the truth, if 

“As a matter of fact the War Depart- 
ment has performed a task of unparal- 
Ieled magnitude and difficulty with ex- 
traordinary promptness and efficiency.” 


Following this came Senator CHAM-~ 
BERLAIN’S exposition, on the floor of 
the Senate, of the facts behind his 
charges and the support of his conten- 
tions by Senator Hircncork and oth- 
ers, and Secretary Baxker’s defence of 
the procedure of his department. And 
in the trail of the charges and coun- 
ter charges that were made, there has 
come a surprising and illuminating 
series of acts within the BPxecutive 
Department that must have afforded 
to Senator CHAMBERLAIN the utmost 
gratification in that they have const!- 
tuted a virtual confession. that his 
criticisms were based on fact and his 
conclusions well founded. 

These incidents of «orroboration 
have included Secretary BaxKerr’s an- 
nounced intention to remake the ma- 
chinery of his department, discarding 
many instrumentalities hitherto in 
use, and providing others to accom- 
plish the objects for which they were 
designed; the reorganization of the 
Seneral Staff under authority of ex- 
isting statutes; and the appearance 
in the Congress, with the sanction of 
the President himself, of a bill provid- 
ing for.radical changes throughout 
the executive establishment, with the 
avowed purpose of coordinating the 
variots bureaus and departments. In 
these proposals and acts, all of which 
haye the approval of the President, 
ean be read nothing except admission 


that the evils against which Senator | 
CHAMBERLAIN spoke actually existed. } 


and that. it is necessary to correct 
them in the interest of the country 
and its cause, 

In the administrative and legisla 
tive situation that has developed in 
Washington since Senator CHasrrmr- 
LAIN gave utterance to his strictures 
on Jaunary 19 that. gentleman finds 
his complete vindication, for Presi- 
dent Wu.son and Secretary Baker by 
acts swhich are patently contradictory 
of their words have justified the com- 


plaints to which impatience with in- J 


efficiency and incapacity gave rise. 


| was made by a special board of the 


ior four others of the highest offi- 
jcers of the army, ‘ 
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HE HAS BACKING. 

When Secretary Baker was asked 
to prove his statement that it | 
seemed possible to transport a mil-| 
lion soldiers to France this year, he | 
submitted a confidential memoran- 
dum from the general staff of the 
army, showing where the neces- 
sary shipping was expected to come 
from. 

The impression has constantly, 
and studiously, been created that 
whenever Mr. Baker made a state- 
ment which did not meet with the 
approval of a critic, it was an 
opinion which reflected the secre- 
tary’s individual and unsupported 
view, or at most the opinion of a 
department chief. 

Thus, during the squabble over 
the Browning machine gun, the 
chief of the ordnance bureau de- 
clared that the machine gun in- 
vented by the Iowa man was adopt- 
ed through the personal interven- 
tion of the secretary of war in the} 
affairs of the ordnance bureau. It} 
developed later that the decision 


best qualified army officers who} 
could be picked, and the secretary 
of war merely ratified their deci- 
sion. 

Again, it was charged that the | 
modified Enfield rifle was to be 
“blamed” upon Secretary Baker and 
General Crozier. But it is known 
now that the decision was made by 
the unanimous vote of Generals | 
Pershing, Bliss, Crozier and three 


has been 


‘open to criticism because the vari- 


i did not 


The war department 


ous bureaus were not subordinate 
to the general staff, but that has 
already been remedied by Secre- 
tary Baker. The testimony given 
before the senate committee res 
veals the fact that despite the pos- 
sibility of the secretary of war 
making arbitrary decisions, he has 
in fact followed expert military 
advice on military matters. 

When the civilian secretary of 
war is criticised for making a de- 
cision which by training he is not) 
qualified to make, it is worth re-| 
flecting that the chances are he 
make the decision, but 
merely ratified the action of the 
general staff. That has proved to 
be the case in every instance, to 
date, where such a criticism has 
been leveled at him, i 
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|| eral statement in his speech challenging 


Baker’s Ship 
Plans Doubted | 
By Senators 


Secretary Explains ‘“‘Confi- 
dentially” Manner of 
Moving 1,500,000 Men 


President Seeks 
Bipartisan Aid 


Calls Conference of Lead- 
ers to Discuss War 
Problems 


In the controversy over the con- 
duct of the war there were three 
important. developments in Wash- 
ington yesterday: 

Ke Secretary of War Baker gave to 

the Senate Military Committee a 

“highly confidential” report on avail- 
able shipping. Chairman Chamber- 
lain later said members of the com- 
mittee questioned the capacity of 
that shipping to put 1,500,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers in Europe this year—a 
prospect which Mr, Baker called “not 
unpromising.” 

2 —President Wilson signified his 

* intention of holding regular 
conferences with both Republican 
and Democratic members of Congress 
to discuss war problems. At the 
first of these conferences he will 
urge passage of tho bill authoriz- 
ing him to rearrange executive de- 
partments. ; 

3. Secretary of War Baker issued 

* -a2 new statement on his reor- 
ganization of the army General Staff, 

in which he explained that, in army 
purchases, the functions of Surveyor 

General Stettinius are merely ad- 


visory. 


Secret Report on 
Tonnage Worries 


Senate Committee 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12,—A “highly 
ential” report on available ship- 
n forces in the war, 
‘submitted to the Senate Military Com- 
mittee to-day by Secrétary of Warr 
Baker, has left the committee in doubt, 
Chairman Chamberlain said, as to 
whether Mr. Baker’s information sup- 
ports his statement that the ‘prospects 
i are not unpromising for putting: a mil- 
jon and a half American soldiers in 
| urope this year. 
| Mr. Baker, in his statement, reiter- 
two tons | 
ired to 
Sena- 


confid 
ping for America 


ll ytga the opinion that but 
gross, or 1.6 tons net, are requ 
| maintain cach man in Europe. 
Hitehcock recently asserted that 
ary to the man. 


tor 
| five tons were necess 
{ Although the Secretary’s data will 
yot be made public, Senator Weeks, 
lwho plans to speak Friday in favor of 
| the war cabinet, and munitions di- 


| vector bills, is expected to make a gen- 


some of the conclusions, 

Chairman Chamberlain anounced late 
to-day that Secretary Baker probably 
would not be recalled again for ques- 
tioning by the committee, his detailed | 
statement on the shipping situation 
being regarded as making it unneces- 


sary. 

A detailed statement of cargoes car- 
ried in the past was submitted, and it 
was said, in some cases, showed that 
vessels with 6,000 to 10,000 tonnage 
actually carried freight weighing only 
‘from. 3,000 to 5,000 tons. 

In his statement Secretary Baker, ac- 
cording to committee members, did not 
contend that 1,500,000 American sol- | 
diers could be maintained in Europ 
in 1918 with present shipping facilities 
but expressed hepe of securing mox 


Allied vessels. 

American tonnage now available, ac- 
cording to Secretary Baker’s state- 
ment, was said to be less than the 
1,400,000 tons conceded by’ Senator 
Hitchcock. 

Renewal of the Senate debate, which 
has been suspended for a few days, is 
scheduled for Thursday, Senator James, 
of Kentucky, an Administration spokes- 
man, giving notice to-day that he would 
speak then on “America and Her Na- 
tional Defence.” He will be followed 
Friday by Senator Weeks, of Mussa- 
chusetts, a Republican member of the 
Military Committee. 
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ECRETARY OF 
WAR BAKER an- 
swered critics of the 
Administration’s con- 

duct of the war with the 
declaration that half a mil- 
lion trained American sol- 
diers would be in France 
early this year, and a million and a half were ready 
to go during the year. * Secretary Baker appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
on January 28, and gave a full report on what 
Americe had done in the world war. His statement 
was a frank and conclusive answer to all eriti- 
cisms. He admitted there had been delay, but ex- 
plained that delays had been due to the fact that 
war conditions were not static and were ever changing 

Here are 2 S 
some of the 
str kis 
points made 
by Secretary 
Baker: 

“We will 
have 500,000 
men in France 
early in 1918 
and we wila 
have 1,500,000 
ready to ship to 
France during 
1918. At this 
hour we have a 
fighting 
army in France, 
seasoned and 
trained to the 
warfare.” 

‘““The Ger- 
man Govern- 
ment is still 
mystified re- 
garding the 
number of 
men now in 
France.” 

‘We are in 
the war to hit 
and to hit hard. 
Our problem is 
not one of star 
playing, but of 
team playing.” 

“France and 
Great Britain 
are supplying 
artillery to the 
American 
forces, because 
they them- 
selves wished to 
do so, as they 
had an excess 
on hand and 
wished to save 
ships for more 
vital necessi- 
ties.” 

“Ships are 
the crux of this 
problem, and 
every time we 
ean use French 
industrial re- 
sources in- 
stead of making 
apdesan ino Oly 
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America Doing Hex,Part in the War 


Over 500,000 Troops in France by Spring and 1,000,000 More Ready 
Says Secretary Baker 


‘“There are things that could have been better done, 


but our effort is to learn.” 
“The G an army, best prepared in the world, 


furnishes an obsolete rifle for practice until men learn 
to take care of a better weapon.” 

“We have built in France docks, terminals, sent 
over dock machinery, cranes, even piles, warehouses 
at ports of disembarkation for the storage of vast sup- 
plies needed before distribution.” 

“We are taking over and are in process of rebuilding 
a railroad 600 miles long from our ports of disembarka- 
tion to our base of operation.” 

‘We have been building in France facilities, instru- 
ments, agencies, just as many as we are here in the 
United States and more, many of them of the same 
character.”’ 

“We have had to go back to the planting of corn 
in France in order that we might some time make a 
harvest. Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not in the lumber yards, as they did in this 
country.” 

“You thought it was better to use the French fac- 
tories instead of waiting to build our own?” asked 


‘Senator Reed. 


” 


“Hxactly,” Secretary Baker replied. *‘Also it 
saved tonnage. And I’m telling no secrets when I say 
that ships are the crux of this problem, and every time 
we can use French industrial resources instead of 
making and sending our own produets we are doing it.” 


OR four hours the Secretary addressed the Com- 
mittee. In that time he spoke between 35,000 
and 40,000 words. He avoided any tendency to pass 
a personal judgment upon the operations of his 
department, leaving such conclusions to be drawn by 
the facts he presented and the opinions offeréd by 
experts. 
His easy manner, his well-pitched voice, his fluency 
of speech and his grasp of the subject held the 400 or 
500 men and women who heard him in elose attention. 
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The French people had 
suffered—oh, suffered in a 
way that not only our lan- 
guage is not adapted to 
deseribe but our imagina- 
tion cannot conceive. The 
war is in their country. 
This wolf has not only been 
at their doors, but he has been gnawing for two 
years and a half at their yitals, and when this 
unsuccessful offensive in France had gone on, there 
was a spirit not of surrender, but of fate, about 
the French people, about the mighty military engine 
which they had seen prepared to overcome them 
for forty years and. was at them, and their atti- 
tude was that, no matter whether every Frenchman 
died in his tracks, as they were willing to do, or not, 
it was an irresistible thing, and so they said to us, 
‘Frankly, it will cheer us; it will cheer our people if 
you send over some of your troops.’ j 

“Tn so far as I am personally con¢ 1, | know 
what is ahead of us. I know what the Amefican feeling 
about this war is. Everybody is impatient to do as 
much as he can. There will be no division of counsel; 
there will be all the criticism there ought to be upon 
shortcomings and failures; there will be, so far as the 
War Department is concerned, a continuing effort at 
self-improvement and a hospitality toward every sug- 
gestion for improvement that can come from the out- 
side. But the net result is going to be that a united 
and confident American people, believing in them- 
selves and in their institutions, are going to demand, 
and that at no late day, on Huropean battlefields, in 
the face of veterans though they be, that they shall 
not excel us in achievement; and when the victory is 
won over there, Mr. Chairman, the credit which will 
come to American enterprise and to American deter- 
mination and to American courage will be an honor 
to us, as the tenacity of purpose and splendid achieve- 
ments of the British and Krench already shed great 
lustre on the names of those great peoples.” 

Secretary Baker produced a deep impression. This 
is attested by the expressions of the members of the 
committee, including several who had opposed the 
Secretary on previous occasions, and it is further 
proved by the impression produced upon the Presi- 
dent, who was described as being more than satisfied 
with the Secretary’s exposition and certain that it will 
arry CcOnVie- 
tion to the 
eountry at 
large. 


SYOR nearly 
a week 
daily*reports of 
casualties had 
prepared t he 
nation for the 
announcement 
on January 31 
that American 
troops, having 
completed their 
battle training 
under French 
instruction, 
were actually 
holding a sector 
of the front 
line. On the 
thirtieth, t he 
enemy raided a 
sharp _ salient 
and _ listening- 
post of this sec- 
tor, killing two 
American sol- 
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ECRETARY OF 
WAR BAKER an- 
swered critics of the 
Administration’s con- 

duct of the war with the 
declaration that half a mil- 
lion trained American sol- 
diers would be in France 
early this year, and a million and a half were ready 
to go during the year. * Secretary Baker appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
on January 28, and gave a full report on what 
Americe had done in the world war. His statement 
was a frank and conclusive answer to all criti- 
cisms. He admitted there had been delay, but ex- 
plained that delays had been due to the fact that 
war conditions were not static and were ever changing 

Here are 
some of the 
§ tor, kia 
points made 
by. Secretary 
Baker: 

“We will 
have 500,000 
men in France 
early in 1918 
and we will 
have 1,500,000 
ready to ship to 
France during 
1918. At this 
hour we have a 
fighting 
army in France, 
seasoned and 
trained to the 
warfare.” 

“The Ger- 
man Govyern- 
ment is still 
mystified re- 
garding the 
number of 
men now in 
France.” 

“We are in 
the war to hit 
and to hit hard. 
Our problem is 
not one of star 
playing, but of 
team playing.” 

“France and 
Great Britain 
are supplying 
artillery to the 
American 
forces, because 
they them- 
selves wished to 
do so, as they 
had an excess 
on hand and 
wished to save 
ships for more 
vital necessi- 
ties.” 

“Ships are 
the crux of this 
problem, and 
every time we 
ean use French 
industrial re- 
sources in- 
stead of making 
and sending our 
own products, 
weare doingit.”’ 

“The Ameri- 
ean Army in 
France, large as 
it is, and the 
American 
Army to be 
sent _ there, 
large as that is, 
are and will be 
provided with 
artillery of the 
type they want 


as rapidly as 
they can use 
tate 


“When we 
went into the 
war the stand- 
ard of the army 
uniform was 75 
per cent. wool 
and 25 per cent. 
cotton. But now every yard is of virgin wool, with a 
large increase in its strength.” 

“There is no discrimination in the treatment of 
white and negro troops. . . . Sixty million shells are 
under manufacture for delivery this year.” 

‘‘No army ever assembled anywhere was ever fed as 
ably, as well, as nutritiously and as appetizingly.”’ 

‘General Wood was recognized by common consent 
in the army as the most capable to select camp sites 
and inaugurate a training-camp system.” 
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Says Secretary Baker 


‘There are things that could have been better done, 
but our effort is to learn.” 

“The German army, best prepared in the world, 
furnishes an obsolete rifle for practice until men learn 
to take care of a better weapon.” 

‘‘We have built in France docks, terminals, sent 
over dock machinery, cranes, even piles, warehouses 
at ports of disembarkation for the storage of vast sup- 
plies needed before distribution.” 

‘“We are taking over and are in process of rebuilding 
a railroad 600 miles long from our ports of disembarka- 
tion to our base of operation.” 

‘‘We have been building in France facilities, instru- 
ments, agencies, just as many as we are here in the 
United States and more, many of them of the same 
character.” 

“We have had to go back to the planting of corn 
in France in order that we might some time make a 
harvest. Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not in the lumber yards, as they did in this 
country.” 

“You thought it was better to use the French fac- 
tories instead of waiting to build our own?” asked 
Senator Reed. 

‘Hxactly,”’ Secretary Baker replied. *‘Also it 
saved tonnage. And I’m telling no secrets when I say 
that ships are the crux of this problem, and every time 
we can use French industrial resources instead of 
making and sending our own products we are doing it.” 


OR four hours the Secretary addressed the Com- 
mittee. In that time he spoke between 35,000 
and 40,000 words. He avoided any tendency to pass 
a personal judgment upon the operations of his 
department, leaving such conclusions to be drawn by 
the facts he presented and the opinions offered by 
experts. 

His easy manner, his well-pitched voice, his fluency 
of speech and his grasp of the subject held the 400 or 
500 men and women who heard him in elose attention. 


First photograph of British forces entering Jerusalem. Carrying out the customs of the Crusaders, General Allenby, with his staff and 
the commanders of the French and Italian cooperating forces, enters the Holy City‘on foot. The entry was made through the Jaffa Gate 


He spoke extemporaneously, referring now and then 
to statistical data that lay before him on the table. 
He was rarely interrupted. 

‘““Why did we decide to send some troops to France 
in 1917? It is no secret,’ he said. ‘‘When Marshal 
Joffre came to this country from France, when the 
British mission came from France, they told us of a 
situation which we. had not up to that time fully 
appreciated. There had been in France recently 
conducted before that an unsuccessful major offensive. 
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America Doing Her Part in the War 


Over 500,000 Troops in France by Spring and 1,000,000 More Ready 


The French people had 
suffered—oh, suffered in a 
way that not only our lan- 
guage is not adapted to 
deseribe but our imagina- 
tion cannot conceive. The 
war is in their country. 
. This wolf has not only been 
at their doors, but he has been gnawing for two 
years and a half at their vitals, and when this 
unsuccessful offensive in France had gone on, there 
was a spirit not of surrender, but of fate, about 
the French people, about the mighty military engine 
which they had seen prepared to overcome them 
for forty years and was at them, and their atti- 
tude was that, no matter whether every Frenchman 
died in his tracks, as they were willing to do, or not, 
it was an irresistible thing, and so they said to us, 
‘Frankly, it will cheer us; it will cheer our people if 
you send over some of your troops.’ j 

‘In so far as I am personally concerned, [ know 
what is ahead of us. I know what the American feeling 
about this war is. Everybody is impatient to do as 
much as he can. There will be no division of counsel; 
there will be all the eriticism there ought to be upon 
shortcomings and failures; there will be, so far as the 
War Department is concerned, a continuing effort at 
self-improvement and a hospitality toward every sug- 
gestion for improvement that can come from the out- 
side. But the net result is going to be that a united 
and confident American people, believing in them- 
selves and in their institutions, are going to demand, 
and that at no late day, on Huropean battlefields, in 
the face of veterans though they be, that they shall 
not excel us in achievement; and when the victory is 
won over there, Mr. Chairman, the eredit which will 
come to American enterprise and to American deter- 
mination and to American courage will be an honor 
to us, as the tenacity of purpose and splendid achieve- 
ments of the British and Irench already shed great 
lustre on the names of those great peoples.” 

Seeretary Baker produced a deep impression, ‘This 
is attested by the expressions of the members of the 
committee, including several who had opposed the 
Secretary on previous occasions, and it is further 
proved by the impression produced upon the Presi- 
dent, who was described as being more than satisfied 
with the Secretary’s exposition and certain that it will 
arry Cconviec- 
tion to the 
eountry at 
large. 


| ore nearly 

a week 
daily*reports of 
casualties had 
prepared the 
nation for the 
announcement 
on January 31 
that American 
troops, having 
completed their 
battle training 
under French 
instruction, 
were actually 
holding a sector 
of the front 
line. On the 
thirtieth, t he 
enemy raided a 
sharp _ salient 
and  listening- 
post of this sec- 
tor, killing two 
American — sol- 
diers, wound- 
ing four and 
probably cap- 
turing one 
other, who is 
reported mi 
ing. The attack 
was made on a 
foggy morning 
after a night of 
patrol work in 
which there 
had been no 
encounters. A 
barrage of 
heavy ‘‘77”’ ex- 
plosive _ shells 
and shrapnel 
was suddenly 
laid down 
around t he 
salient, @ 0 m- 
pletely cutting 
if off from the rest of our forces and severing its tele- 
phone connection. Because of the fog, signal rockets 
were useless. The small American force fought des- 
perately against superior numbers, and wounded men 
were certain that the enemy paid a good price for his 
incursion into our trenches. The Germans carried 
their killed and wounded back with them. One of the 
men recently wounded entered the army through the 
selective draft. The exact location of the American 
sector is not told, but the enemy lines are very close. 
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